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WHAT  LAND  AND  FREEDOM 
STANDS  FOR 

r  I  Baking  the  full  rent  of  land  for  public 
-*•  purposes  insures  the  fullest  and 
best  use  of  all  land.  In  cities  this 
would  mean  more  homes  and  more 
places  to  do  business  and  therefore 
lower  rents.  In  rural  communities  it 
would  mean  the  freedom  of  the  farmer 
from  land  mortgages  and  would  guar- 
antee him  full  possession  of  his  entire 
product  at  a  small  land  rental  to  the 
government  without  the  payment  of 
any  taxes.  It  would  prevent  the  hold- 
ing of  mines  idle  for  the  purpose  of 
monopoly  and  would  immensely  -in- 
crease the  production  and  therefore 
greatly  lower  the  price  of  mine  products. 

Land  can  be  used  only  by  the  em- 
ployment of  labor.  Putting  land  to 
its  fullest  and  best  use  would  create  an 
unlimited  demand  for  labor.  With  an 
unlimited  demand  for  labor,  the  job 
would  seek  the  man,  not  the  man  seek 
the  job,  and  labor  would  receive  its 
full  share  of  the  product. 

The  freeing  from  taxation  of  all 
buildings,  machinery,  implements  and 
improvements  on  land,  all  industry, 
thrift  and  enterprise,  all  wages,  sal- 
aries, incomes  and  every  product  of 
labor  and  intellect,  will  encourage  men 
to  build  and  to  produce,  will  reward 
them  for  their  efforts  to  improve  the 
land,  to  produce  wealth  and  to  render 
the  services  that  the  people  need,  in- 
stead of  penalizing  them  for  these 
efforts  as  taxation  does  now. 

It  will  put  an  end  to  legalized  robbery 
by  the  government  which  now  pries 
into  men's  private  affairs  and  exacts 
fines  and  penalties  in  the  shape  of  tolls 
and  taxes  on  every  evidence  of  man's 
industry  and  thrift. 

All  labor  and  industry  depend  basic- 
ally on  land,  and  only  in  the  measure 
that  land  is  attainable  can  labor  and 
industry  be  prosperous.  The  taking 
of  the  full  Rent  of  Land  for  public  pur- 
poses would  put  and  keep  all  land  for- 
ever in  use  to  the  fullest  extent  of  the 
people's  needs,  and  so  would  insure 
real  and  permanent  prosperity  for  all. 
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Comment  and  Reflection 


PHE  weekly  paper  misnamed  Liberty,  published  for  the 
•*-  literary  delectation  of  the  half-morons  who  compose, 
if  we  are  to  judge  them  by  periodicals  of  the  class  of  Liberty, 
a  goodly  portion  of  the  magazine  reading  public,  speaking 
of  Mexico,  says,  under  the  title  of  an  editorial,  "The  People 
Next  Door:" 

"Here  is  a  country  that  Nature  has  endowed  with  many 
rich  gifts.  Minerals  the  world  needs  are  there  in  pro- 
fusion. The  tierm  caliente  —  the  fertile  tropic  land- 
yields  coffee,  hemp,  pepper,  and  other  things  we  can  not 
grow  successfully  in  the  United  States.  Mexico  has  some 
of  the  best  oil  in  the  world,  almost  untouched  grazing- 
lands,  marvelous  forests. 

***** 

"  Under  Porfirio  Diaz,  American  money  went  into  Mexico. 
Relations  were  friendly,  industry  thrived,  and  the  twenty- 
six  years  of  his  benevolent  despotism  were  the  period  of 
the  country's  greatest  prosperity. 

***** 

"All  of  which  leads  us  back  to  what  we  have  always 
contended:  namely,  that  the  United  States  should  exert 
some  sort  of  shadowy  influence  over  Mexico." 


r^HOSE  who  talk  of  the  land  question  as  a  negligible 
•*•  or  even  subsidiary  factor  in  provoking  wars  are  asked 
to  ponder  on  this  frank  advocacy  of  international  banditry. 
We  say  that  burglary  is  almost  ethical  in  comparison. 
Mexico  is  rich  in  mineral  resources,  its  land  is  fertile,  things 
can  be  grown  successfully  there  that  cannot  be  grown  here. 
The  people  are  a  feeble  folk  and  very  illiterate,  and  there- 
fore not  to  be  considered.  And  this  leads  us  back  to  what 
Liberty  has  always  contended  —  that  the  United  States 
should  exercise  some  sort  of  "shadowy  influence"  over 
Mexico! 

SATAN  when  he  tempted  Christ  with  the  offer  of  the 
kingdoms  of  the  world  did  not  think  of  these  words, 
"shadowy  influence."  One  of  the  admirable  character- 
istics of  Satan  is  his  candor  —  he  rarely  camouflages.  A 
"shadowy  influence"  is  not  at  all  what  Liberty,  appealing 
to  the  thieving  propensities  of  the  worst  element  of  its 
readers,  is  asking  for.  It  is  forcible  spoliation  and  robbery 
accompanied  by  murder  of  as  many  of  the  "People  Next 
Door"  who  might  object  to  this  scheme  of  seizing  their 
landed  possessions. 


PHIS  is  the  kind  of  journalism  and  periodical  litera- 
•*•  ture  we  are  fed  up  on.  Its  influence  is  far  greater 
than  is  suspected.  For  the  people  who  read  this  sort  of 
teaching,  rarely  see  anything  else.  What  can  they  know 
of  the  ethical  considerations  that  should  govern  our  in- 
ternational outlook?  What  can  they  know  of  the  evil 
consequences  that  inevitably  follow  in  the  wake  of  con- 
quest? The  certain  punishment  that  overtakes  a  people 
in  the  loss  of  their  liberties  who  wantonly  assail  the  liber- 
ties of  others? 

'"PHE  North  Hollywood  (Calif.)  Park  Investment  Com- 
-••  pany  advertises  lots  for  sale  and  it  has  the  nerve  to 
quote  from  Henry  George.  First,  it  prints  what  John 
Jacob  Astor  said:  "Buy  on  the  fringe  and  wait."  And 
Marshall  Field,  who  said:  "The  quickest  and  safest  way 
to  become  wealthy  is  to  buy  and  hold  real  estate. "  Andrew 
Carnegie  is  quoted:  "Ninety  per  cent,  of  all  millionaires 
became  so  through  ownership  of  real  estate."  And  Henry 
Ward  Beecher:  "There  is  a  distinct  joy  in  holding  a 
piece  of  land.  Land  is  a  part  of  God's  estate  on  the  globe; 
when  you  walk  over  it  and  can  call  it  your  own  it  seems  as 
if  you  had  come  into  partnership  with  the  original  proprietor 
of  the  earth."  And  Grover  Cleveland,  who  said:  "No 
investment  on  earth  is  so  certain  to  enrich  its  owner  as  un- 
developed realty."  And  those  sweet,  philanthropic,  sym- 
pathetic souls,  Hetty  Green  and  Russell  Sage,  get  in  with 
what  the  irreverent  vulgar  call  "wise  cracks." 

T)UT  what  in  the  name  of  all  the  Prophets  could  these 
*-*  peddlers  of  vacant  lots  select  from  Henry  George? 
Here  we  have  it: 

"So  far  as  we  can  see  with  any  certainty  the  quality  of 
value  has  longer  and  more  constantly  attached  to  the 
ownership  of  land  than  any  other  valuable  thing.  The 
possession  of  land  is  the  base  of  aristocracy,  the  founda- 
tion of  great  fortunes  and  the  source  of  power." 

And  this  is  followed  by  these  words  from  Arthur  Bris- 
bane: 

"A  piece  of  suburban  Los  Angeles  is  a  piece  of  gold. 
Buy  it  and  keep  it  and  it  will  eventually  keep  you." 

IT  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  gentlemen  of  the  North 
Hollywood   Park   Investment   Company   do   not   "see 
the  cat."     We  suggest  to  them  the  following  advertise- 
ment and  charge  nothing  for  it: 
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"BUY  A  LOT  IN  NORTH  HOLLYWOOD  NOW. 
DO  YOU  WANT  PEOPLE  TO  WORK  FOR  YOU? 
THEN  INVEST  IN  OUR  LOTS  AND  GET  THE  RE- 
FLECTED VALUE  OF  ALL  THE  COMMUNITY 
DOES  FOR  US.  DO  YOU  WANT  TO  SHARE  IN  THE 
\VAGES  OF  ALL  NORTH  HOLLYWOOD  WORKMEN? 
THE  PROFITS  OF  ITS  STORE  KEEPERS?  EVEN 
THE  CAR  FARES  PAID  BY  THE  SHOP  GIRLS  ON 
THEIR  WAY  TO  AND  FROM  WORK?  YOU  WON'T 
HAVE  TO  DO  A  THING.  BY  AND  BY  YOU  WILL 
BE  ABLE  TO  LIVE  ON  WHAT  OTHER  PEOPLE  DO. 
NOW  IS  THE  OPPORTUNITY  TO  LIVE  A  LIFE  OF 
EASE  AND  PERHAPS  EVEN  OF  LUXURY,  AND, 
WITHOUT  CONTRIBUTING  TO  THE  PROSPERITY 
OF  THE  COMMUNITY,  GET  MOST  OR  ALL  OF 
THIS  PROSPERITY." 

SUCH  an  advertisement  is  only  a  little  more  frank  and 
candid  than  the  one  that  lies  before  us.  We  have 
merely  reduced  its  terms,  and  it  is  capable  of  further  re- 
ductio  ad  absurdum.  Concealed  in  its  insidious  appeal 
to  avarice  and  ignorance  is  the  element  of  indifference  to 
a  great  social  wrong  that  takes  from  those  who  labor  the 
wealth  they  create  for  the  benefit  of  the  idlers.  Can  civiliz- 
ation be  anything  but  what  it  is  when,  rooted  in  laws  and 
custom,  this  great  wrong  persists? 


.  LEE  BIDGOOD,  of  the  Department  of  Political 
Economy  in  the  University  of  Alabama,  is  the  author 
of  a  book  used  in  his  classes,  and  in  it  (page  152)  he  says: 
"Again  Single  Taxers  are  incorrect  in  supposing  that  in- 
crease in  value  without  the  effort  of  the  owner  —  the  un- 
earned increment  —  is  peculiar  to  land.  We  see  such 
increase  going  on  everywhere  in  respect  to  all  sorts  of 
property.  The  ethical  basis  of  the  Single  Tax  is  there- 
fore fallacious." 

SO  that  ends  it.  If  there  is  any  species  of  property 
that  increases  in  value  outside  of  old  books,  old  violins, 
old  wines,  and  old  paintings,  the  Professor  fails  to  indicate 
them.  "All  sorts  of  property,"  says  the  Professor.  That 
is  pretty  inclusive.  Yet  "all  sorts  of  property"  tend 
to  disintegration  and  decay.  Houses  built  thirty  years 
if  not  constantly  renovated  have  arrived  at  their  hour  of 
dissolution.  Machinery  is  shorter  lived.  Clothes  shorter 
yet.  Foods  shorter  still,  unless  we  except  plum  pudding. 
Ah,  plum  pudding!  The  unearned  increment  in  plum 
pudding  has  eluded  the  Professor.  Yet  it  supplies  an- 
other fine  excuse  for  not  taking  for  public  purposes  the 
socially  created  land  values  of  the  community! 

BUT  even  plum  pudding  is  a  product  of  labor.     It  can, 
unlike  land,  be  produced  ad  libitum.     That   is   the 
reason  why  labor  products  do  not  increase  in  value.     To 
urge  the  increase  in  value  that  comes  to  a  few  things  which 


are  not  commodities  and  owe  their  value — always  fluct- 
uating and  uncertain — to  the  vanity  and  wealth  of  col- 
lectors— looks  like  a  joke  or  an  evasion.  And  it  is  a  joke. 
It  is  a  joke  on  the  Professor.  Delivered  with  the  air  of 
an  oracle  it  may  have  an  effect  on  some  of  the  youthful 
minds  Prof.  Bidgood  teaches.  But  we  call  on  his  students 
to  challenge  this  contention.  He  is  teaching  economics 
— the  values  he  no  doubt  has  in  mind,  values  only  to  the 
virtuoso,  are  not  the  values  which  enter  into  the  science 
of  economics. 

Concerning  Land  Ownership 

A  LTHOUGH  Henry  George  is  a  master  of  the  art  of 
-^*-  lucid  exposition  of  economic  subjects,  it  would  be 
idle  to  deny  that  there  has  been  some  misunderstanding 
of  the  meaning  to  be  attached  to  certain  phrases 
which  he  uses  in  describing  the  evil  which  he  finds  to  lie  at 
the  root  of  social  injustice  and  which  paralyses  all  attempts 
to  ameliorate  social  conditions  as  long  as  the  fundamental 
error  lies  unremedied.  This  evil  he  finds  to  be  "private 
property  in  land,"  or  "private  ownership  of  land,"  be- 
cause such  property  or  ownership,  if  carried  to  its  logical 
conclusion,  permits  the  exclusion  of  all  persons  not  owning 
land  from  their  natural  right  to  live  by  the  application  of 
their  labor  to  land.  Many  people  jump  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  only  alternatives  to  private  ownership  of  land 
are  public  ownership  of  land  or  common  ownership  of  land, 
and  are  disposed  to  believe  that  so  far  as  land  is  concerned 
Henry  George  was  a  communist.  Others  interpret  his 
language  to  imply  that  he  approved  a  limited  socialism, 
making  land  the  property  of  the  State.  That  he  meant 
neither  of  these  things  has  always  been  clear  to  Single 
Taxers,  who  have  combatted  these  economic  errors  for 
half  a  century. 

Perhaps  the  question  will  be  asked,  if  ownership  does 
not  vest  in  the  individual,  in  the  State  or  in  Society  (here 
understood  as  the  community  in  its  non-political  aspect) 
to  whom  then  does  it  belong?  If  one  answers  that  ques- 
tion in  the  strict  sense,  it  can  not  belong  at  all,  in  the  same 
sense  that  personal  property  belongs  to  its  producer,  one 
is  suspected  of  being  visionary  or  metaphysical. 

Perhaps  the  best  comprehension  of  Henry  George's 
meaning  may  be  attained  by  a  parable.  A  certain  man, 
having  land  which  he  wished  to  use  for  the  benefit  of  his 
children,  decides  during  his  life-time,  to  create  a  trust  for 
its  management  in  their  interest,  they  themselves  having 
the  power  to  choose  the  trustees.  Clearly  the  heirs  do 
not  own  the  property,  for  the  father  still  lives  and  may 
revoke  the  trust.  The  heirs  have  a  clear  right  to  bargain 
among  themselves  for  possession  of  such  parts  of  the  estate 
as  each  may  think  he  can  manage  to  the  best  advantage, 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  trustees,  who  in  the  common 
interests  exact  from  the  possessor  as  much  annual  rent  as 
any  other  heir  will  give  for  the  exclusive  possession  of  the 
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same  piece  of  property.  The  trustees  have  clearly  the 
duty  of  expending  the  annual  rental  for  the  common  ex- 
penses of  the  management  of  the  estate,  and  if  a  surplus 
remains  after  all  expenses  are  paid,  then  such  surplus 
shall  be  distributed,  not  pro-rata  among  the  heirs  accord- 
ing to  their  holdings  or  rentals  paid,  but  equally,  in  recog- 
nition of  the  equal  right  of  all  men  to  an  equal  share  of  their 
father's  bounty. 

Having  thus  stated  in  parable  Henry  George's  concept 
of  the  manner  in  which  ownership  of  land  should  be  dealt 
with,  it  seems  worth  while  to  deal  with  the  negative  side 
and  to  set  down  what  he  clearly  did  not  intend.  He  did 
not  intend  that  land  should  be  owned  by  the  state  and  doled 
out  to  citizens  according  to  the  will  of  officials.  He  did 
not  intend  that  it  should  be  held  by  all  the  people  in  com- 
mon ownership  and  that  the  produce  should  be  distributed 
according  to  the  arbitrary  decisions  of  autocratic  or  demo- 
cratic officials.  He  did  not  intend  what  is  called  land 
nationalization,  beginning  with  a  policy  of  land  purchase. 
He  did  not  intend  that  any  now  existing  title  of  a  person  to 
land  should  be  disturbed  or  abolished  as  long  as  the  per- 
son holding  such  title  paid  annually  as  much  rental  for  the 
bare  land  exclusive  of  improvements  as  the  generality  of 
persons  holding  similar  allotments  would  and  did  pay. 
The  determination  of  rentals  to  be  paid  under  such  a  sys- 
tem is  really  a  form  of  valuation  of  sites  by  common  con- 
sent. 

Such  a  system  now  exists  in  parts  of  the  State  of  New 
York  under  the  following  circumstances.     Certain  towns 
located  on  the  South  Shore  of  Long  Island  front  on  Great 
South  Bay,  which  bay  is  formed  by  sand  bars  extending 
along  its  outer  edge,  which  is  about  five  miles  out  to  sea. 
In  the  course  of  time  the  beaches  developed  vegetation 
and  became  habitable,  and  the  State  of  New  York  con- 
ferred the  ownership  of  them  on  the  towns  of  the  main- 
land of  the  island  fronting  them.     Certain  persons  tried 
to  acquire  ownership  of  strips  of  these  beaches  and  some 
were  sold,  until  finally  some  one  raised  the  point  that  the 
towns  could  only  lease  and  not  sell.     The  result  is  that 
these  beaches  are  being  built  up  by  citizens  who  if  they 
have  no  titles,  on  the  other  hand  had  no  purchase  price  to 
pay  for  land.     The  only  limitation  upon  their  right  to 
indefinite  use  is  that  they  must,  within  two  years,  build 
bungalows  or  cottages,  worth  not  less  than  a  stated  sum 
and  pay  an  annual  rental.     Even  this  requirement  is  not 
rigidly  enforced,  but  if  any  person  has  taken  a  plot  and  has 
not  built  upon  it  and  if  a  new-comer  makes  a  bid  and  shows 
a  willingness  and  ability  to  build,  the  previous  tenant  will 
be  given  notice  that  if  he  does  not  comply  with  his  agree- 
ment with  the  town  at  once,  his  plot  will  be  turned  over 
to  the  new  bidder.     An  arbitrary  price  applicable  to  all 
similarly  situated  lots  is  charged,  and  the  money  applied 
to  the  construction  of  board-walks,  which  are  the  only 
highways  on  the  islands  and  beaches. 


It  must  be  clear  to  all  persons  who  really  desire  to  un- 
derstand Henry  George's  proposal,  that  under  his  plan 
every  element  of  ownership  which  now  inheres  in  home 
or  farm-owning  would  persist,  except  the  ability  to  appro- 
priate such  increases  in  value  as  might  arise  from  public 
need  or  public  expenditure. 

There  is  practically  no  such  thing  as  absolute  owner- 
ship of  land  now.  All  governments  assert  the  right  to 
levy  some  form  of  tax  on  land,  which  if  not  duly  paid, 
entitles  the  government  to  seize  and  sell  the  land  of  the 
delinquent  owner.  Such  a  person  would  be  in  an  improved 
position  under  the  Henry  George  plan  because  he  would 
not  be  liable  to  be  sold  out  for  an  unpaid  tax  on  his  im- 
provements, which  in  most  cases,  would  be  more  than  the 
tax  on  the  lot. 

Dr.  S.  Parkes  Cadman 

Fully  Redeems  Himself 

\\  7E  have  had  occasion  to  comment  adversely,  perhaps 
•  *  too  harshly,  on  Dr.  Cadman's  answers  to  Single 
Tax  inquiries.  We  wish  now  to  commend  him  for  his 
admirable  reply  to  the  following  inquiry  from  Winston- 
Salem,  N.  C. 

Will  you  not  briefly  state  for  the  benefit  of  many  who  do 
not  understand  them  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  single 
tax  theory  and  why  it  is  so  catted? 

To  this  Dr.  Cadman  replies  as  follows: 

Its  author,  the  late  Henry  George,  proposed  to  abolish 
all  taxes  save  one  levied  on  the  value  of  land,  which  he 
named  the  Single  Tax.  It  was  not  to  be  a  tax  on  real  estate 
nor  on  all  land,  but  only  on  land  having  a  value  irrespective 
of  its  improvements,  and  one  levied  in  proportion  to  that 
value. 

The  basis  of  this  proposal  may  be  condensed  as  follows : 
The  land  of  every  country  belongs  of  right  to  all  the  people 
of  that  country,  nor  can  it  be  alienated  by  one  generation 
so  as  to  affect  the  title  of  the  next,  any  more  than  men 
can  sell  their  yet  unborn  children  for  slaves. 

Private  ownership  of  land  is  no  more  legitimate  in  mor- 
ality or  reason  than  private  ownership  of  air  or  sunlight. 
But  private  occupancy  and  use  of  land  is  right  and  in- 
dispensable. Since  it  is  impossible  to  divide  land  into 
equal  shares,  it  should  be  divided  into  parcels  convenient 
for  private  use  among  those  who  are  willing  to  pay  the 
highest  price  for  the  use  of  each  parcel. 

This  price  is  now  paid  periodically  to  some  owners  and 
is  called  rent.  By  applying  the  rent  of  land,  exclusive  of 
all  improvements  to  the  equal  benefit  of  the  whole  com- 
munity absolute  justice  would  be  done  to  all. 

The  idea  of  thus  concentrating  all  taxes  upon  ground 
has  secured  many  disciples  in  Great  Britain,  North  America, 
Australia  and  New  Zealand.  Mr.  George  was  a  really 
great  American,  and,  although  a  private  citizen,  he  ex- 
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ercised  a  marked  influence  upon  the  political  and  economic 
thought  of  his  day. 

I  advise  you  to  read  his  life,  written  by  his  son,  and  also 
Shearman's  "Natural  Taxation,"  for  a  discussion  in 
detail  of  the  Single  Tax  theory. 

What  John  Dewey  Says 

of  Henry  George 

(This  is  the  introduction  by  Prof.  Dewey,  of  Columbia  University' 
New  York,  to  the  work  by  Prof.  Harry  Gunnison  Brown,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Missouri  "Significant  Paragraphs  Progress  and  Poverty," 
advertised  on  last  page  of  this  issue.  Prof.  John  Dewey  is  one  of 
the  foremost  scholars  and  thinkers  in  the  English  speaking  world.) 

TT  was  a  happy  thought  of  Professor  Brown  to  select  and 
•*•  arrange  passages  from  Henry  George's  immortal  work 
that  give  the  gist  of  his  contribution  to  political  economy 
and  social  philosophy,  while  the  pages  which  follow  show 
that  the  task  has  been  executed  with  a  skill  equal  to  the 
idea.  The  fact  that  Henry  George  has  an  ardent  group 
of  disciples  who  have  a  practical  programme  for  reform 
of  taxation  has  tended  to  obscure  from  the  recognition 
of  students  of  social  theory  that  his  is  one  of  the  great 
names  among  the  world's  social  philosophers.  It 
would  require  less  than  the  ringers  of  the  two  hands  to 
enumerate  those  who  from  Plato  down  rank  with  him. 
Were  he  a  native  of  some  European  country,  it  is  safe  to 
assert  that  he  would  long  ago  have  taken  the  place  upon 
the  roll  of  the  world's  thinkers  which  belongs  to  him,  irre- 
spective moreover  of  adherence  to  his  practical  plan.  But 
for  some  reason  we  Americans  are  slow  to  perceive  and 
celebrate  intellectual  claims  in  comparison  with  the  merits 
of  inventors,  political  leaders  and  great  industrialists. 
In  the  case  of  the  author  of  Progress  and  Poverty  the 
failure  has  doubtless  been  accentuated  in  academic  circles 
by  the  fact  that  Henry  George  thought,  wrote  and  worked 
outside  of  them.  And  in  the  world  at  large,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  no  works  on  political  economy  have  had  the 
circulation  and  reading  obtained  by  his  writings,  discus- 
sion of  the  practical  merits  of  his  plan  of  reform  of  taxa- 
tion has  actually  tended  to  blur  his  outstanding  position 
as  a  thinker.  This  has  been  the  case  because  the  enormous 
inertia  of  social  habit  and  the  force  of  tremendous  vested 
interests  have  depreciated  his  intellectual  claims  in  order 
to  strengthen  opposition  to  his  practical  measures. 

I  do  not  say  these  things  in  order  to  vaunt  his  place  as 
a  thinker  in  contrast  with  the  merits  of  his  proposals  for 
a  change  in  methods  of  distributing  the  burden  of  taxa- 
tion. To  my  mind  the  two  things  go  together.  His  clear 
intellectual  insight  into  social  conditions,  his  passion  of 
feeling  for  the  remediable  ills  from  which  humanity  suffers, 
find  their  logical  conclusion  in  his  plan  for  liberating 
labor  and  capital  from  the  shackles  which  now  bind  them . 
But  I  am  especially  concerned  in  connection  with  Pro- 
fessor Brown's  clear  and  well-ordered  summary,  to  point 


out  the  claims  which  his  social  theory  has  upon  the  atten- 
tion of  students.  No  man,  no  graduate  of  a  higher 
educational  institution,  has  a  right  to  regard  himself  as  an 
educated  man  in  social  thought  unless  he  has  some  first- 
hand acquaintance  with  the  theoretical  contribution  of 
this  great  American  thinker. 

This  is  not  the  time  and  place,  nor  is  there  need,  to  dwell 
upon  the  nature  of  this  contribution.  Henry  George  is 
as  clear  as  he  is  eloquent.  But  I  cannot  refrain  from 
pointing  out  one  feature  of  his  thought  which  is  too  often 
ignored — his  emphasis  upon  ideal  factors  of  life,  upon 
what  are  sometimes  called  the  imponderables.  It  is  a 
poor  version  of  his  ideas  which  insists  only  upon  the 
material  effect  of  increase  of  population  in  producing  the 
material  or  monetary  increment  in  the  value  of  land.  One 
has  only  to  read  the  third  section  of  these  extracts  to  note 
that  Henry  George  puts  even  greater  stress  upon  the  fact 
that  community  life  increases  land  values  because  it  opens 
"a  wider,  fuller  and  more  varied  life,"  so  that  the  desire 
to  share  in  the  higher  values  which  the  community  brings 
with  it  is  a  decisive  factor  in  raising  the  rental  value  of 
land.  And  it  is  because  the  present  system  not  only 
depresses  the  material  status  of  the  mass  of  the  popula- 
tion, but  especially  because  it  renders  one  sided  and  inequit- 
able the  people's  share  in  these  higher  values  that  we  find 
in  Progress  and  Poverty  the  analysis  of  the  scientist  com- 
bined with  the  sympathies  and  aspirations  of  a  great  lover 
of  mankind.  There  have  been  economists  of  great  repute 
who  in  their  pretension  to  be  scientific  have  ignored  the 
most  significant  elements  in  human  nature.  There  have 
been  others  who  were  emotionally  stirred  by  social  ills 
and  who  proposed  glowing  schemes  of  betterment,  but 
who  passed  lightly  over  facts.  It  is  the  thorough  fusion 
of  insight  into  actual  facts  and  forces,  with  recognition  of 
their  bearing  upon  what  makes  human  life  worth  living, 
that  constitutes  Henry  George  one  of  the  world's  great 
social  philosophers. 

—JOHN  DEWEY. 

PROPERTY  in  land  differs  in  its  origin  from  any  prop- 
erty produced  by  human  labor;  the  product  of  labor 
naturally  belongs  to  the  laborer  who  produced  it,  but  the 
same  argument  does  not  apply  to  land,  which  is  not  pro- 
duced by  human  labor,  but  is  the  gift  of  the  Creator  of  the 
world  to  mankind.— JUDGE  LONGFIELD,  "Cobden  Club 
Essays." 

GOD  has  not  put  on  man  the  task  of  making  bricks 
without  straw.  With  the  need  for  labor  and  the  power 
to  labor,  He  has  also  given  to  man  the  material  for  labor. 
This  material  is  land — man  physically  being  a  land  animal, 
who  can  live  only  on  and  from  land,  and  can  use  other 
elements,  such  as  air,  sunshine,  and  water,  only  by  use  of 
the  land. — HENRY  GEORGE. 
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Louis  F.  Post 

THE  great  teacher  is  dead.  He  passed  away  at  the 
Homeopathic  Hospital,  in  Washington,  on  January 
10,  after  a  brief  illness.  He  leaves  a  widow  and  a  son  by 
his  first  wife,  Charles  Johnson  Post,  well  known  in  Single 
Tax  circles. 

Louis  Freeland  Post  was  born  in  Vienna,  N.  J.,  in  1849 
He  learned  the  printer's  trade  in  Hackettstown,  N.  J. 
and  later  practised  law  in  New  York.  He  traced  his 
ancestry  to  Stephen  Post,  a  native  of  Kent,  England,  who 
settled  in  Massachussetts  in  1630.  He  was  an  editorial 
writer  on  Truth,  a  daily  paper  of  this  city,  from  1879  to 
1882,  when  he  returned  to  the  practise  of  law.  During 
his  editorship  of  Truth  "Progress  and  Poverty"  appeared 
serially  in  its  columns. 

He  dated  his  conversion  to  the  Single  Tax  from  1881, 
and  edited  the  Daily  Leader  in  1886.  He  was  an  early 
contributor  to  the  Standard  founded  by  Henry  George, 
and  became  its  editor  in  1891.  He  was  chairman  of  the 
New  York  Convention  of  the  United  Labor  Party  in  1887 
and  chairman  of  the  Single  Tax  Conventions  in  New  York 
(1890)  and  in  Chicago  (1893). 

He  edited  the  Cleveland  Recorder  in  1896-7,  and  in  1898, 
in  association  with  his  wife,  Alice  Thacher  Post,  founded 
the  Public  in  Chicago,  which  paper  was  later  transferred 
to  New  York.  In  1913  to  1921  he  was  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  by  appointment  of  President  Wilson. 

Services  for  Mr.  Post  took  place  at  the  Church  of  the 
Holy  Trinity  in  Washington.  The  pallbearers  were 
William  B.  Wilson,  former  Secretary  of  Labor  under  whom 
Mr.  Post  served  in  both  of  Wilson's  administrations,  Chas. 
Glen  Levin  Swiggert,  Dr.  John  R.  Swanton,  and  Judson 
King. 

In  commenting  on  Mr.  Post's  outspoken  protest  against 
what  seemed  to  him  the  miscarriage  of  justice  in  the  Sacco- 
Vanzetti  case,  we  said:  "Louis  F.  Post  has  rendered 
what  may  be  his  last  signal  public  service  in  a  great 
crisis."  This  was  nearer  the  truth  than  we  imagined. 

It  was  characteristic  of  Louis  Post  that  wherever  the 
cause  of  justice  and  humanity  needed  an  advocate  he 
was  among  the  foremost  to  volunteer.  He  faced  public 
obliquy  with  utter  fearlessness  when  convinced  he  was 
right.  He  stood  like  a  stone  wall  when  the  madness  of 
war  would  have  compassed  the  wholesale  deportation 
of  innocent  aliens,  and  against  the  threats  of  impeach- 
ment opposed  a  rare  tact  and  matchless  courage  which 
drove  his  enemies  into  complete  rout. 

There  are  few  lives,  whose  labors  continued  for  fifty 
years,  have  been  characterized  by  so  long  a  period  of  un- 
interrupted activity  and  so  effective  a  close.  For  the 
last  year  of  his  life  was  one  of  the  most  fruitful.  It  saw 
the  publication  of  two  books  from  his  pen,  "What  is 
the  Single  Tax,"  and  "Basic  Facts,"  in  which  we  find  the 
same  virile  grasp  of  principles,  the  same  clearness  and 


cogency  of  reasoning,  the  same  wealth  of  illustration  as 
characterized  his  earlier  works.  Never  has  Louis  Post 
embodied  more  convincingly  in  limited  compass  the 
statement  of  our  principles  than  he  has  done  in  the  article 
contributed  to  the  Nov.-Dec.  issue  of  LAND  AND  FREEDOM 
under  the  title,  "What  Henry  George  Proposed." 

Mr.  Post,  in  addition  to  being  the  greatest  protagonist 
of  our  movement,  next  to  Henry  George,  was  one  of  the 
great  editorial  writers  of  two  generations.  It  is  hoped 
that  the  attempt  will  be  made  to  add  to  his  published 
works,  "Ethics  of  Democracy,"  "Social  Service,"  "Land 
Value  Taxation,"  and  the  two  later  works  previously 
mentioned,  a  volume  containing  the  more  significant  edi- 
torials that  appeared  in  the  Public  during  the  fifteen  years 
of  his  editorship.  Such  a  volume  would  be  a  revelation 
to  those  accustomed  to  the  superficial,  clever  slap-dash 
of  present  day  journalism. 

Mr.  Post's  intellectual  processes  were  so  rigidly  formal 
that  readers  were  apt  to  overlook  the  moral  fervor  that 
lay  beneath  them.  With  few  graces  of  style,  his  prose 
was  nevertheless  limpid,  clear  and  often  epigrammatic. 
His  elaboration  of  a  point  suggests  the  military  tactician; 
he  uses  his  light  arms  and  his  heavy  artillery  alternately 
but  he  uses  them  all,  and  attacks  with  a  confidence  and 
brilliancy  that  leaves  the  opposition  with  the  merest  shred 
of  defence.  He  was  as  keen  a  controversalist  as  any  great 
movement  can  boast. 

Press  Tributes 

FROM  THE  New  York  World 

HPHERE  should  be  more  citizens  like  Louis  F.  Post, 
-^  who  has  just  died  in  Washington  at  the  ripe  age  of 
seventy-eight.  During  all  his  long  adult  life  Mr.  Post 
never  allowed  private  profit  or  personal  advancement  to 
interfere  with  the  free  use  of  his  time,  his  money,  his  strength 
and  his  zeal  in  furthering  public  policies  which  he  believed 
wise  for  the  Republic.  Best  known  as  a  consistent  Single 
Taxer,  Mr.  Post  was  engaged  in  a  variety  of  movements 
for  liberalizing  law,  custom  and  opinion  in  his  Nation. 
His  appointment  as  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor  in  1913 
was  a  recognition  of  his  services  to  the  working  man. 
Placed  in  charge  of  the  Immigration  Bureau,  he  put  into 
that  important  service  the  broad-minded  sympathy  which 
it  needed  and  still  needs.  He  was  a  stalwart  American. 

FROM  THE  New  York  Telegram 

pHE  principle  of  a  tax  on  land  as  the  only  one  to  be 

•*•    laid  on  a  people  carried  with  it  preeminently  the 

names  of  two  men,  Henry  George,  the  founder  of  the  Single 

Tax,  and  Louis  F.  Post,  for  over  a  generation  its  great 

propagandist. 

Louis  F.  Post  who  has  just  ceased  his  labors  for  the 
common  good  at  almost  four  score  years  of  age,  has  a  much 
greater  claim  on  the  memory  of  this  and  succeeding  genera- 
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tions  than  his  advocacy  of  some  particular  principle  of 
taxation,  important  as  it  may  be  in  the  life  of  man. 

As  editor  of  The  Public  for  many  years  his  brilliant 
intellect  was  always  at  the  service  of  those  who  were 
fighting  to  realize  that  equality  of  opportunity,  so  vital 
to  the  happiness  of  the  race  and  so  necessary  to  the  con- 
tinued existence  of  a  truly  free  government. 

One  remembers  the  magnificent  fights  he  waged  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  last  century  and  the  early  days  of  this 
one  for  absolute  freedom  of  expression.  Some  of  his 
greatest  battles  were  fought  to  maintain  the  rights  of  those 
with  whose  opinions  he  had  not  the  least  sympathy.  He 
once  said  that  he  would  fight  for  the  right  of  the  devil 
himself  to  give  expression  to  his  point  of  view  and  that 
no  institution  could  endure  whose  humblest  member  was 
deprived  of  the  right  to  express  the  truth  as  it  was  given 
him  to  see  it. 

Post  believed  that  the  prime  reason  for  the  existence 
of  government  was  to  enable  its  citizens  to  exercise  the 
fullest  freedom  in  individual  development.  Men  were 
not  made  to  be  the  mere  pawns  of  the  state.  Government 
could  be  either  a  tyrant  or  a  nourisher  of  great  souls,  and 
Post  had  no  love  for  it  except  as  it  allowed  the  freest  in- 
dividual development. 

Louis  F.  Post  chose  to  serve  the  cause  of  the  common 
man  throughout  his  long  life,  and  he  died  in  the  full  assur- 
ance that  he  had  achieved  that  happiness  which  comes 
only  to  those  who  have  kept  faith  with  their  souls.  His 
life  will  go  on  in  the  struggle  that  other  men  will  continue 
to  wage  against  all  the  powers  of  tyranny  in  whatever 
shape  they  show  themselves. 

FROM  THE  Evening  World 

HPHE  death  at  the  age  of  seventy-nine,  of  Louis  F.  Post 
•*•  ends  a  long  controversial  career  of  no  little  brilliance. 
He  joined  forces  with  Henry  George  on  the  latter's  tax 
theories  almost  half  a  century  ago,  and  became  one  of 
their  most  clever  and  persuasive  advocates.  His  temper- 
ament leading  him  instinctively  to  a  public  career,  he 
early  abandoned  the  law  for  journalism.  Scholarly, 
pungent,  concise,  vigorous,  he  soon  gathered  to  himself  a 
following  independent  of  his  great  leader.  His  impulses 
made  him  the  inevitable  spokesman  of  the  "under  dog." 
Thus  he  was  associated  with  numerous  movements  and 
parties  described  as  "radical"  by  the  conservatives  or 
reactionaries.  For  many  years  previous  to  his  appoint- 
ment by  President  Wilson  as  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor 
he  edited  the  Public  in  Chicago,  a  powerful  weekly  deal- 
ing ably  with  political  and  economic  problems.  As  he 
grew  older  his  interests  and  hobbies  expanded,  and  for 
some  time  previous  to  his  call  to  Washington  he  had  been 
recognized  throughout  the  Middle  West  as  one  of  the 
foremost  of  the  progressives. 

His  activities  as  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor  were 
wholly  satisfactory  previous  to  the  war;  and  then  his 
troubles  began.  He  refused  to  be  stampeded  into  some 


of  the  absurdities  of  "patriotism"  and  insisted  on 
consideration  of  the  cases  of  "radicals"  brought  up  for 
deportation.  Time  enough  has  elapsed  to  make  us  all 
heartily  ashamed  of  some  phases  of  the  hysteria  of  those 
times.  It  required  just  such  courage  as  Louis  Post  had 
to  take  the  position  he  did.  The  threat  of  impeachment 
was  abandoned,  probably  with  reason;  and  the  fact  that 
his  resignation  was  not  requested  by  the  President  may 
be  taken  as  evidence  that  Woodrow  Wilson  saw  nothing 
unpatriotic  in  his  position.  And  that  is  quite  enough. 

FROM  THE  Baltimore  Sun 

T  GUIS  FREELAND  POST,  who  has  died  in  Washing- 
-*— '  ton  at  the  age  of  78,  was  an  outstanding  example  of 
the  old-time  American  radical,  the  man  who  persistently 
and  intelligently  sought  root  causes  for  social  discontents 
and  economic  maladjustments.  Clear-headed,  kindly,  blaz- 
ingly  sincere  and  transcendently  honest,  he  won  and  held 
the  admiration  of  all  fair-minded  men,  regardless  of  how 
they  differed  with  his  theories.  The  passing  of  Louis 
Post  is  in  itself  a  cause  for  national  regret.  The  loss  is 
increased  by  the  thought  that  his  type,  so  influential  in 
the  early  days  of  the  Republic,  is  now  becoming  very  scarce. 
None  could  more  perfectly  meet  the  test  of  "one  hun- 
dred per  cent.  Americanism"  than  Louis  Post.  Not 
merely  in  the  fact  that  he  was  a  scion  of  three  centuries 
of  American  stock,  but  even  more  in  the  fact  that  most 
of  his  absorbing  intellectual  interests,  such  as  the  Single 
Tax,  or,  in  late  years,  the  League  of  Nations,  were  of 
American  origin.  He  even  took,  as  vividly  he  showed 
during  his  eight-year  term  as  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor, 
the  Constitution  of  this  country  with  utmost  seriousness. 
In  the  sorry  episode  of  the  deportations  delirium  of  1920 
the  courageous  liberalism  of  Mr.  Post  stands  out  as  a  bright 
and  a  redeeming  light. 

From  the  Daughter  of 

Henry  George 

FT  is  difficult  for  me  to  write  of  Mr.  Post, — so  closely 
•*•  has  he  been  associated  with  some  of  my  deepest  and 
dearest  memories  that  he  seems  like  one  of  my  very  own. 

He  who  had  dedicated  his  life  to  service,  who  had  worked 
for  Truth  as  he  saw  it — almost  to  the  last,  had  grown  so 
weary  that  no  one  who  loved  him  could  want  to  hold  him, 
unless  the  old  strength  and  vigor  could  be  given  him  again. 
He  was  more  completely  ready  for  the  next  Experience 
than  any  "professing  Christian"  I  ever  met.  He  was 
long  in  preparing  himself  for  the  Birth  into  another  Life 
and  during  the  short  visit  I  had  with  him  a  few  days  before 
he  died;  he  spoke  of  his  own  death  as  casually  as  another 
might  speak  of  going  on  a  journey. 

It  was  difficult  to  believe  that  he  was  so  seriously  ill — 
he  looked  so  much  better  than  one  had  dared  to  hope. 
His  eyes  were  keenly  bright  and  his  voice  was  strong. 
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We  chatted  and  laughed  in  the  old  way.  Something 
was  said  that  suddenly  called  forth  the  old  power.  In 
his  own  words  he  expressed  his  grief  that  we  Single  Taxers 
are  so  often  unable  to  work  our  separate  ways  in  the  field 
of  propaganda,  without  antagonizing  each  other  over  the 
different  means  we  take  to  reach  the  same  end. 

His  brown  eyes  flashed  and  I  checked  his  excitement 
by  giving  him  proof  that  Individualists  though  we  be — 
we  are  learning  tolerance  inside  the  lines. 

And  then  we  switched  to  a  discussion  of  and  an  expres- 
sion of  our  joy  in  the  new  little  book  of  Significant  Para- 
graphs from  Progress  and  Poverty. 

When  Mrs.  Post  signalled  to  me  that  my  time  was  up 
and  I  must  go  he  said  "Good-bye."  I  tried  not  to  be- 
lieve what  I  knew  he  meant — 

Where  is  one  to  find  again  so  wise  a  councilor,  so  clear- 
visioned  a  leader,  so  unbiased  a  judge,  so  selfless  a  worker? 
Where  is  one  to  find  another  FRIEND  such  as  he? 

—ANNA  GEORGE  DEMILLE. 

Who  Lived  His  Faith 

To  the  Memory  of  Louis  F.  Post 
They  say  he  sleeps,  with  folded  hands,  at  rest, — 
Done  for  an  Eon  with  an  ancient  quest. 
What  Grail  he  sought,  not  any  man  shall  know.  .  . 
He  gave  us  more,  the  living  way  to  go. 
And  here,  Beloved,  where  his  purpose  wrought, 
Burns  higher  yet  the  Flame  whose  light  we  caught. 
Ah!  But  to  keep  its  radiance  aglow, 
As  long  his  patience  sought  to  teach  us  how. 

He  needs  no  wreath  of  amaranth  or  bay  .  .  . 
Time  keeps  for  him  a  calm,  unclouded  day, 
Yet  would  he  smile,  watching  with  kindly  eyes 
Our  struggle  to  march   on  without  disguise, 
Could  he  behold  our  courage,  as  his  own, 
Fearless  to  go  with  Faith,  unarmed,  alone. 
The  sun  shines  brighter  where  his  spirit  rode, 
To  find  for  man  a  happier  abode. 

— GEORGE  ERWIN  BOWEX. 

How  Assyria  Fell 

A  SSYRIA  fell,  as  far  as  we  can  make  out,  from  two 
•**•  causes.  The  necessity  to  keep  up  a  huge  standing 
army  ruined  agriculture  because  the  king  needed  so  many 
soldiers  that  he  could  not  spare  men  to  till  the  fields.  More- 
over, the  sudden  growth  of  luxury  led  to  the  establish- 
ment of  big  estates  by  the  millionaires  of  the  age.  Small 
farms  were  swallowed  up.  Assyria  was  unable  to  grow 
the  food  that  Assyria  needed. — Boston  Post. 


William  J.  Wallace 

THE  death  of  William  J.  Wallace,  leader  of  the  Com- 
monwealth Land  party,  at  his  home  in  Newark,  N. 
J.  after  a  short  illness,  at  the  age  of  67,  is  a  serious  loss  to 
the  movement. 

At  an  early  period  Mr.  Wallace  felt  that  there  was  some- 
thing wrong  in  the  distribution  of  wealth.  The  various 
theories  propounded  for  the  solution  of  the  problem  that 
was  troubling  him,  were  all  unsatisfactory.  He  continued 
however  to  attend  meetings  and  listen  to  speakers.  At 
last  the  inevitable  happened.  He  heard  the  gospel  of 
Henry  George  expounded,  and  he  straightway  bought  a 
copy  of  "Progress  and  Poverty"  and  read  industriously^ 
He  soon  became  convinced  of  the  soundness  of  that  phil- 
osophy and  later  affiliated  himself  with  the  organized 
group  in  this  city. 

Later  he  found  himself  in  disagreement  with  the  methods 
pursued  by  the  Single  Taxers,  and  when  the  late  Joseph 
Darling  started  an  independent  party  movement  joined 
with  him  and  others  for  direct  party  action.  He  was 
never  deceived  as  to  the  importance  of  the  party  move- 
ment, regarding  it  merely  as  a  good  means  of  publicity. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  at  a  time  following  the  dissolu- 
tion the  Fels  Fund  Commission  and  the  death  of  Joseph 
Fels,  the  Commonwealth  Land  party  movement  exercised 
a  wholesome  influence  in  its  explicit  declaration  for  the 
abandonment  of  the  taxation  programme  of  agaitation 
and  a  renewal  among  Single  Taxers  of  the  pure  unadul- 
terated gospel  of  Henry  George.  This  at  least  the  party 
movement  accomplished,  and  a  debt  is  owing  William  J. 
Wallace  for  the  enunciation  of  that  policy  at  a  time  when 
bolder  utterance  was  sadly  needed. 

At  times  his  attitude  may  have  seemed  to  partake  of 
an  intolerance  toward  those  as  sincere  as  himself,  but  he 
followed  his  conviction  in  much  the  same  spirit  as  deter- 
mined his  attitude  as  a  devout  Churchman  and  follower 
of  a  militant  Christanity. 

He  was  a  generous  contributor  to  the  Single  Tax  activ- 
ties  of  which  he  approved,  and  liberally  aided  the  campaign 
of  Luke  North  in  California.  As  a  retired  manufacturer 
he  possessed  a  comfortable  fortune  but  lived  a  life  of  quiet 
seclusion.  The  hospitality  of  his  home  was  at  all  times 
open  to  his  friends  in  the  movement,  and  there  the  visitor 
might  breathe  the  gracious  atmosphere  and  the  fine  spirit 
made  possible  by  the  presiding  genius  of  himself  and  wife. 

In  1924  Mr.  Wallace  was  the  candidate  for  President  on 
the  Commonwealth  Land  party  ticket  and  for  a  number  of 
years  was  president  of  the  Single  Tax  Publishing  Co.,  his 
place  being  now  filled  by  Herman  G.  Loew. 

The  following  Resolutions  were  passed  by  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  of  the  C.  L.  P.,  at  its  last  regular  meeting; 

WHEREAS,  in  the  death  of  William  J.  Wallace  the  Henry 
George  movement  has  sustained  a  severe  loss  which  can- 
not soon  be  replaced,  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
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Commonwealth  Land  party,  of  which  he  was  one  of  the 
founders,  and  whose  generous  help  and  quiet  enthusiasm 
served  to  keep  alive  the  energies  and  devoted  labors  of 
others  do  hereby  record  our  appreciation  of  his  great 
services;  and 

WHEREAS,  We  shall  miss  at  our  meetings  the  wise  counsel 
and  unbending  spirit  which  characterized  his  devotion  to 
the  principles  of  our  great  leader,  Henry  George,  be  it 

RESOLVED:  that  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Com- 
monwealth Land  party,  while  acknowledging  the  debt 
we  owe  him  as  a  wise  counsellor,  do  also  express  the  sorrow 
we  feel  at  the  death  of  a  friend  who  in  his  long  associa- 
tion with  us  earned  our  love  and  respect;  and  be  it  further 

RESOLVED:  That  we  commend  his  example  to  the 
followers  of  the  movement  in  other  lines  of  endeavor  who 
may  gather  inspiration  from  his  stern  uncompromising 
devotion  to  the  full  gospel  of  the  great  economist  whose 
teachings  he  had  espoused,  and  to  which  it  was  his  whole 
desire  to  give  the  most  explicit  emphasis;  and  be  it  further 

RESOLVED  :  That  we  convey  to  the  widow  of  our  friend 
our  sympathy  in  her  bereavement  and  assure  her  that 
the  name  of  William  J.  Wallace  will  remain  with  us  for 
many  years  to  come  as  a  benison  and  inspiration. 

The  Collapse  of  Land 

Speculation  in  Florida 


for  the  evil  of  land  speculation  Florida  might 
have  today  twice  its  present  population.  Had  land 
values  been  taxed,  as  they  should  have  been  taxed,  the  sel- 
ling prices  of  land  would  have  been  kept  down,  and 
land  would  have  been  sold  to  those  who  wanted  to  use  it; 
instead  of  being  sold  to  those  who  bought  it  to  sell  again 
at  a  profit.  Scarcely  one  person  out  of  a  hundred  who 
invested  in  Florida  land  did  so  with  any  intention  of  using 
it.  A  desirable  lot  near  a  center  of  population  would  often 
cost  as  much  as  a  house  and  lot  would  cost  in  the  north. 
Many  who  would  have  built  homes  in  Florida  were  pre- 
vented by  high  prices  from  doing  so.  Others  who  thought 
of  going  into  the  country  regions  and  raising  fruit  or  vege- 
tables were  also  prevented  by  the  high  land  values.  I 
saw  near  Miami  a  large  building  used  as  a  furniture  ware- 
house which  used  to  be  a  citrus  fruit  packing  plant.  It 
was  put  out  of  business  because  so  many  citrus  groves  had 
been  turned  into  sub-divisions.  Thousands  of  acres  of 
orange  groves  have  been  destroyed,  sacrificed  to  the  land 
speculation  fever. 

Many  who  did  invest  in  country  property  at  high  prices 
found  their  condition  like  that  of  Iowa  farmers  who  bought 
farms  during,  or  just  after,  the  war  and  at  peak  prices, 
and  are  now  going  into  bankruptcy  by  thousands  on  account 
of  high  taxes,  and  interest  charges  based  on  fictitious 
land  values. 

Many  who  went  to  Florida  attracted  by  the  real  estate 
boom  and  who  expected  to  find  remunerative  employment 
there  have  never  been  able  to  get  together  money  enough 
to  pay  their  railroad  fare  back  north.  Others  who  went 
there  and  invested  their  last  dollar  in  lots  are  similarly 
stranded. 


The  collapse  of  the  real  estate  boom  has  left  a  sad  wreck- 
age of  broken  banks,  suspended  newspapers  and  bank- 
rupt merchants  and  real  estate  developers.  There  is  much 
disemployment  in  every  part  of  the  state. 

In  almost  every  city  in  Florida  heartrending  stories  were 
told  during  the  holiday  season  of  the  suffering  of  persons 
in  deep  poverty.  Appeals  made  in  the  newspapers, 
churches  and  theatres  brought  large  contributions  from 
well-to-do  people,  who  experienced  that-was-good-of-me 
feeling  on  account  of  their  charity.  The  relief  given 
lasted  during  the  Christmas  season  and  then  the  gnaw- 
ing grip  of  poverty  took  hold  again,  but  it  has  been 
given  no  publicity. 

*  *  *  * 

Florida  people  mistake  the  curse  of  high  selling  prices 
for  land,  as  a  blessing.  How  can  illness  in  the  body  politic 
be  cured  when  the  patient  mistakes  the  disease  for  a  sign 
of  health,  and  seeks  as  a  remedy  the  very  thing  that — 
caused  the  illness? 

How  can  Florida  people  think,  as  many  do,  that  what 
is  needed  for  Florida  is  to  "  get  back  on  its  feet  again," 
by  which  they  mean  a  return  of  high  selling  prices  for  land  ? 
I  suppose  it  is  partly  because  nearly  everyone  who  went  to 
Florida  has  bought  one  or  more  building  lots.  Many 
invested  their  entire  fortune  in  land.  They  want  high 
land  prices  brought  back  so  they  can  get  their  money  back. 
But  land  speculation  is  gambling,  it  is  trying  to  get  some- 
thing for  nothing.  And  that  means  that  somebody  gives 
something  for  nothing. 

Here  are  some  samples  of  the  stories  which  lured  people 
into  the  arms  of  the  real  estate  octopus:  John  S.  Collins 
in  1912  paid  $12,000  for  Miami  Beach.  He  took  Carl  G. 
Fisher  as  a  partner  and  each  made  about  $40,000,000  out 
of  the  property. 

In  Miami  two  small  houses  and  a  store-house  sold  in 
1896  for  $5,000;  in  1920  for  $30,000;  in  1920  for  $100,000; 
in  1925  for  $150,000.  In  Batavia  a  man  last  spring  received 
a  letter  from  his  daughter  living  in  Miami  which  said  she 
would  have  to  move  unless  she  bought  the  house  in  which 
she  was  living.  She  could  buy  it  she  said  for  $7,500.  She 
wanted  some  financial  help  from  her  father,  which  she  got, 
and  she  bought  the  house. 

Three  or  four  weeks  later  she  wrote  her  father  that  she 
had  a  chance  to  sell  the  house  for  $30,000  and  asked  his 
opinion;  he  telegraphed  to  "  sell  by  all  means." 

A  week  or  two  later  the  daughter  wrote  her  father  that 
after  receiving  the  telegram  she  started  out  to  see  what  she 
could  find  to  move  into,  after  she  sold.  She  said 
she  could  find  only  one  house  that  could  do  at  all  and  that 
would  cost  $25,000  and  she  did  not  like  it  half  as  well 
as  the  house  she  was  living  in  so  she  decided  not  to  sell. 
*  *  * 

On  an  Atlantic  Coast  Line  train  I  met  a  man 
from  Fort  Myers,  a  town  not  far  from  the  west  coast 
of  Florida  and  about  as  far  south  as  Palm  Beach.  He 
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is  a  contractor  and  runs  one  of  those  dredges  which 
make  new  land  out  of  ocean  sand,  pumped  up  from  the  bay. 
It  costs  from  $1,000  to  $2,000  per  acre  thus  made.  He 
said,  however,  that  he  bought  some  land  ready  made 
three  years  before  in  Fort  Myers  for  which  he  paid 
$4,500.  He  has  since  sold  off  city  lots  to  the  amount  of 
$112,000  and  has  considerable  land  left. 

Sarasota,  on  the  west  coast,  where  Ringling  Bros,  own  so 
much  property,  had  a  population  in  1920  of  about  2,000. 
In  1926  the  population  had  grown  to  about  8,000  and 
the  boundaries  of  the  city  had  been  increased  several  times. 
But  the  realtors  wanted  more  lots  to  put  on  the  market, 
and  as  lots  in  Sarasota  City  would  sell  better  than  any  lots 
in  Sarasota  County  they  increased  the  city's  boundaries  to 
take  in  the  whole  county.  This  gave  them  a  city  of  64 
square  miles. 

One  of  Sarasota's  realtors,  when  the  boom  was  at  its 
height  gave  this  account  of  things: 

'  Sarasota  went  through  the  summer  and  fall  months 
of  1924  with  a  tremendous  selling  campaign.  A  million 
dollars  a  day  was  the  average;  some  days  as  high  as 
$2,500,000.  Land  that  was  going  begging  at  $25  to 
$100  an  acre  took  on  a  new  lustre  and  was  readily  snapped 
up  at  $300  to  $5,000  an  acre.  Fortunes  were  being  made 
over  night.  Widows  and  orphans,  land  poor,  began  to  buy 
self-playing  pianos  and  automobiles  with  jeweled  mud- 
guards." 

So  I  imagine  the  realtors  had  sold  to  Northern  dupes 
about  all  the  vacant  land  within  the  city  limits,  and  so 
felt  the  need  of  64  square  miles  more  of  city  property. 

*  *  * 

Last  winter  after  the  boom  was  beginning  to  collapse 
a  meeting  of  the  West  Coast  realtors  was  held  at 
St.  Petersburg.  In  a  speech  made  by  the  President  of  the 
Sarasota  Chamber  of  Commerce  (a  clergyman  by  the  way), 
he  stated  that  things  were  not  looking  very  good.  A  year 
ago  he  declared  that  new  arrivals  from  the  north  when 
they  reached  Sarasota  went  straight  to  a  real  estate 
office  and  left  their  money  for  investment.  Now,  he 
said  they  look  up  a  hotel  or  boarding  house  first,  and  won't 
invest  any  money  until  they  have  looked  around  some. 
This  is  not  so  much  of  a  joke  as  some  might  suppose.  I 
know  a  woman  from  the  north  who  came  to  St.  Petersburg 
and  left  a  large  sum  of  money  to  be  invested  with 
a  certain  real  estate  agent  who  was  then  under  indictment 
for  frauds. 

I  warned  this  woman  that  she  was  doing  business  with 
a  woman  who  was  under  indictment  but  her  answer  was, 
"  Even  if  she  were  convicted,  I  would  go  on  with  my  deals, 
I  have  so  much  confidence  in  her." 

*  *  * 

Assessments  in  Florida  are  grotesquely  unfair.  In  1925 
Governor  Martin  made  a  speech  on  Florida  real  estate 
assessments  in  which  he  said  that  one  property  in  Miami 
which  sold  for  $22,000  was  assessed  for  $1,200;  another 


piece  sold  for  $20,000  which  was  assessed  for  $400, 
another  piece  sold  for  $24,000  which  was  assessed  for 
$490,  another  sold  for  $60,000  and  was  assessed  for  $380. 

These  are  the  actual,  yet  incredible  figures,  which  Gov- 
ernor Martin  quoted  in  his  speech. 

Income  from  ical  estate  taxes  being  small  in  Florida, 
and  as  the  state  levies  no  income  taxes  and  no  inheritance 
taxes  a  large  number  of  nuisance  taxes  have  been  devised. 
A  pamphlet  issued  by  the  city  of  St.  Petersburg  lists  315 
occupations  and  businesses  for  which  city  licenses  are 
required  at  annual  fees  ranging  from  $5  to  $500.  Profes- 
sional men,  physicians  and  lawyers,  must  take  out  licenses 
as  well  as  all  kinds  of  store  keepers. 

And  after  one  has  paid  for  his  city  license,  then  he  often 
must  have  also  a  state  license. 

The  last  issue  of  the  Miami  News,  a  weekly  newspaper, 
contains  five  or  six  pages  of  real  estate  foreclosure 
notices.  Most  of  the  sub-division  sales  were  made  on  terms 
of  one  quarter  down,  and  the  balance  in  one,  two,  and 
three  years.  But  in  most  cases  some  of  the  first,  second 
and  third  year  payments  are  made. 

Lots  were  bought  on  the  theory,  advanced  by  the  real- 
tors, that  long  before  the  second  payments  became  due 
the  lot  or  lots  could  be  resold  at  a  big  profit.  While  the 
boom  was  on  this  often  was  the  case.  All  the  sub-division 
companies  had  their  re-sales  departments  and  they  could 
cite  many  instances  of  profit-making  sales. 

But  suppose  you  bought  a  lot  for  $2,000  cash  and  resold 
it  a  few  months  later  for  $4,000,  terms  one  quarter  down 
and  the  balance  in  one,  two  and  three  years.  The  sub- 
division agency  would  take  $400  commission  and 
you  would  get  $600.  Probably  none  of  the  deferred 
payments  would  be  made,  and  at  an  expense  of  per- 
haps $200  you  could  foreclose  your  mortgage.  You  bid 
in  the  property  and  regain  possession  of  your  lot 
which  has  now  cost  you  $1,600. 

As  the  sub-division  company  has  probably  failed,  improve- 
ment work  on  the  sub-division  has  ceased,  and  your  lot 
is  probably  worth  only  $300  and  you  probably  could  not 
sell  it  at  any  price. 

*  *  * 

Except  for  the  evil  of  land  speculation  and  a  wrong 
system  of  taxation,  Florida  might  today  have  twice 
its  present  population.  More  winter  visitors  were 
in  Florida  last  winter  than  ever  before.  The  charm 
of  its  climate  is  great.  It  is  a  modern  earthly  paradise. 
All  who  visit  the  state  want  to  go  back.  It  needs 
only  a  just  and  scientific  application  of  the  taxation 
principles  of  Henry  George,  to  make  greater  strides  in 
wealth  and  population  in  the  future  than  it  has  ever 
made  in  the  past. 

— CHESTER  C.  PLATT. 
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A  Single  Tax  Town 

HON.  GEORGE  FINGER,  for  the  past  four  years 
mayor  of  Capitol  Heights,  Maryland,  was  unable 
to  attend  the  Henry  George  Congress  in  September,  but 
sent  the  following  interesting  communication  treating  of 
a  Single  Tax  experiment  with  which  few  of  our  readers 
are  familiar.  This  municipality  comes  nearer  to  having 
the  Single  Tax  than  any  town  in  the  United  States. 

— Editor  LAND  AND  FREEDOM. 

Single  Tax  has  always  appealed  to  me  since  I  first 
learned  of  it,  which  was  when  I  was  about  nineteen  years 
of  age  (I  am  now  fifty-four).  I  remember  well  sitting  on 
the  platform  with  Henry  George  at  Lenox  Hall,  116th 
Street,  New  York  City,  almost  the  last  meeting  at  which 
Henry  George  spoke. 

Being  interested  in  Single  Tax,  the  town  of  Capitol 
Heights,  Maryland,  has  had  a  very  great  interest  for  me 
since  I  first  learned  of  the  town.  The  town  had  an  un- 
fortunate start.  It  was  formerly  farm  land  cut  up  into 
residential  lots,  twenty  feet  by  one  hundred  feet,  which 
is  entirely  too  small  for  the  proper  development  into  a 
suburban  town.  The  lots  were  sold  for  a  very  small  price, 
some  as  low  as  twenty-five  dollars  a  lot,  on  a  payment  of 
five  dollars  cash  and  monthly  payments  of  one  dollar. 
As  a  result  the  town  was  peopled  largely  by  a  poor  class 
of  people,  untrained  in  civic  affairs,  whose  chief  object 
was  to  acquire  a  plot  of  ground  upon  which  they  could 
build  a  house  in  which  to  live. 

Several  years  ago  Jackson  H.  Ralston  succeeded  in 
getting  a  bill  passed  by  the  State  Legislature  of  Maryland, 
granting  to  each  community  or  county  the  right  to  decide 
upon  its  own  methods  of  taxation.  As  a  result  of  this 
legislation  and  through  his  activities  the  town  of  Capitol 
Heights  adopted  the  Single  Tax  method  of  taxation,  that 
is,  that  the  land  only  should  be  taxed  and  not  the  improve- 
ments placed  thereon.  This  method  of  taxation  would 
have  worked  a  more  direct  advantage  to  the  town 
had  some  person  residing  therein  been  informed  as  to  this 
method  and  the  theory  upon  which  it  is  based,  but  un- 
fortunately it  had  to  grope  along  through  its  infancy  with- 
out any  such  assistance.  There  were  no  industries  in  or 
near  the  town,  it  being  located  just  outside  the  District 
of  Columbia,  near  its  Northeast  corner,  and  being  popu- 
lated mostly  by  working  people  who  were  employed  in 
Washington. 

When  the  town  of  Capitol  Heights  was  chartered,  there 
was  incorporated  a  provision  for  a  single  tax  and  it  was 
also  provided  therein  that  the  rate  of  taxation  should  not 
exceed  twenty-five  cents  on  the  one  hundred  dollars, 
assessed  valuation.  Unfortunately  those  appointed  to 
make  an  assessment  were  not  thoroughly  informed  as  to 
Single  Tax  principles.  No  consideration  was  given  to 
the  effect  of  population  and  improvements  in  raising  land 


values.  The  landi  was  assessed  at  a  value  only  slightly 
above  what  had  been  paid  for  it.  Although  the  population 
had  increased  to  about  one  thousand  persons  and  homes 
had  been  built  and  improvements  made  sufficient  to 
accommodate  the  population. 

During  the  year  1918,  while  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  I 
became  attracted  to  the  town  of  Capitol  Heights  because 
of  its  Single  Tax  provision,  and  decided  to  locate  there  and 
take  part  in  the  development  of  the  town  and  the  applica- 
tion of  the  single  tax  therein.  I  found  very  little  interest 
being  taken  therein  by  the  town  council.  This  led  me  to 
organize  an  association  called  The  Civic  League  from 
which  emanated  many  suggestions  that  were  presented 
to  the  council.  After  I  had  resided  in  the  town  the  statu- 
tory period  of  two  years,  required  by  the  charter  for 
citizenship,  and  because  of  the  interest  I  took  in  public 
affairs,  I  was  nominated  and  elected  Mayor  of  the 
town. 

Knowing  that  the  previous  year  the  Mayor  had  failed 
to  levy  the  tax  rate  and  the  assessment  required  by  the 
charter,  I  called  a  meeting  of  the  town  council  in  special 
session  at  the  school  house  so  that  I  would  have  the 
advantage  of  the  use  of  the  black  board,  and  from  eight 
P.  M.  until  midnight  the  matter  of  assessment  was  thor- 
oughly discussed  with  the  councilmen.  A  recent  assess- 
ment had  been  made  which  made  practically  no  change 
over  the  old  assessment  though  the  value  of  the  land  had 
been  considerably  enhanced.  Thereupon  I  recommended 
that  the  entire  assessment  be  raised  twenty-five  per  cent. 
The  income  of  the  town  at  this  time  was  about  sixteen 
hundred  dollars  and  was  entirely  inadequate  for  a  town 
with  twenty  miles  of  street  to  care  for,  street  lights  to 
keep  up  and  other  municipal  expenses  to  be  met.  In  a 
recent  amendment  to  the  charter  (1922)  the  tax  rate  limit 
had  been  raised  from  twenty-five  cents  to  one  dollar  per 
one  hundred  dollars  assessed  valuation  of  property.  I 
requested  that  the  rate  be  placed  at  one  dollar  but  the 
council  did  not  assess  this  limit  for  more  than  two  years 
after  I  entered  upon  my  duties  as  Mayor. 

This  raise  in  the  assessment,  a  legitimate  raise,  and  one 
that  was  not  sufficient  to  hurt  anyone,  increased  the  town's 
income  to  over  four  thousand  dollars.  After  I  had  been 
in  office  for  about  two  years  the  rate  of  taxation  was  raised 
to  the  maximum,  one  dollar.  This  constituted  the  second 
raise  in  the  income  of  the  town  and  brought  said  income 
to  slightly  more  than  six  thousand  dollars  per  year,  which 
puts  the  town  at  last  upon  a  fairly  decent  footing  to  do 
the  things  that  are  required. 

During  the  past  few  years  there  have  been  several 
occurrences  which  were  rather  unfortunate  for  the  town. 
In  1923  there  occurred  a  regular  cloudburst,  which  almost 
proved  disastrous  in  the  havoc  it  wrought.  The  town 
of  Capitol  Heights  is  situated  in  a  beautiful  valley  sur- 
rounded by  hills  that  make  it  one  of  the  most  scenic  parts 
of  the  territory  around  the  District  of  Columbia. 
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But  like  all  valleys  that  have  to  bear  the  burden  of 
carrying  off  the  excess  drainage  of  the  hills,  it  is  subject 
to  the  devastating  effect  of  rainstorms.  The  stream 
which  runs  through  the  town  crosses  it  in  a  winding  valley. 
When  the  town  was  laid  out  this  stream  could  have  been 
straightened  at  little  cost,  but  rather  than  that  this  cost 
be  incurred,  the  developer  laid  out  the  town  and 
opened  up  the  stream  in  such  a  way  that  one  of  the  most 
prominent  streets  and  one  that  formed  the  main  artery 
through  the  town  crosses  this  stream  seven  times  in  one- 
half  mile.  Because  of  this  stream  crossing  the  various 
streets  there  are  thirteen  bridges  required.  The  bridges  in 
use  at  the  time  of  the  cloudburst  were  mainly  of  wood, 
which  were  washed  away  and  caused  a  dam  to  form  at  one  of 
the  concrete  bridges.  This  damming  of  the  stream  at 
this  concrete  bridge  caused  it  to  be  undermined  and  utterly 
destroyed.  This  was  a  disaster  which  had  to  be  met  and 
we  were  limited  in  our  town  income,  to  the  taxes,  and  one 
other  source  or  means  of  raising  revenue,  a  Bond  Issue. 
The  charter  gives  the  town  a  right  to  vote  a  bond  issue 
of  not  more  than  fifteen  thousand  dollars.  In  order  to 
relieve  the  disastrous  situation  I  appealed  to  the  citizens 
for  a  bond  issue,  but  at  an  election  held  for  that  purpose, 
it  was  defeated  by  a  small  majority  of  three.  But  shortly 
thereafter  at  the  request  of  the  citizens  by  a  petition  pro- 
perly prepared  and  presented,  another  vote  was  taken  on 
the  question  of  a  bond  issue  and  at  this  election  the  bond 
issue  was  voted  by  a  small  majority. 

The  proceeds  of  the  bond  issue  was  used  for  the  con- 
struction of  bridges,  sidewalks  and  general  street  improve- 
ments, two  large  bridges  were  constructed  of  concrete 
and  another  one  repaired.  One  of  the  concrete  bridges 
constructed  forms  a  culvert  extending  diagonally  across 
the  street,  ninety  feet  long  and  serves  to  open  up  com- 
munication to  an  important  section  of  our  town. 

The  income  of  the  town  now  is  over  six  thousand  dollars 
per  annum,  the  tax  rate  being  at  the  maximum  of  one 
dollar.  A  reassessment  is  to  be  made  on  all  propeity  this 
year  as  the  charter  provides  that  the  town  be  reassessed 
every  five  years.  The  appointment  of  the  assessors  is 
with  the  mayor  and  the  council  and  upon  them  largely 
depends  the  efficiency  and  the  correctness  of  the  assessment. 
It  will  depend  upon  the  knowledge  the  assessors  have  of 
valuations  for  Single  Tax  purposes  and  how  to  levy  them, 
whether  the  benefit  that  s  ould  be  derived  from  single 
tax  town  will  be  derived  or  not.  My  hopes  are  that  it 
will. 

The  town  places  no  tax  upon  business  or  stores,  the  only 
licenses  are  for  a  moving  picture  theatre  which  seats  four 
hundred  persons  and  pays  a  yearly  license  of  forty-eight 
dollars  or  about  twenty-five  cents  per  performance,  and 
pool  rooms.  Pool  rooms  were  taxed  with  the  idea  of  put- 
ting them  out  of  business,  twenty-five  dollars  for  the  first 
table  and  five  dollars  for  each  additional  table. 


The  town  is  ideally  located  for  business  purposes,  being 
on  two  State  roads  and  on  the  edge  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  six  miles  from  the  Nation's  Capitol. 

The  town,  being  in  the  Washington  Sanitation  District, 
is  having  its  sewer  and  water  system  installed  by  that 
body,  the  rate  being  thirteen  cents  per  front  foot  for  water 
and  thirteen  cents  per  front  foot  for  sewer  for  a  period  of 
fifty  years.  The  town  has  nothing  to  say  nor  any  part 
to  play  as  such  in  the  water  and  sewer  systems,  as  this 
is  a  State  matter  and  applies  to  territory  around  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  The  electricity  for  the  town  is  sup- 
plied by  the  Potomac  Electric  Power  Company  at  the  rate 
of  six  and  three-fourths  cents  per  kilowatt.  Gas  is  not 
yet  installed  in  the  town. 

The  county  assessor  does  not  like  Single  Tax,  but  the 
people  of  our  town  could  not  be  induced  to  change  the 
method  of  taxation  after  ten  years  experience  with  it. 
There  is  now  in  the  town  a  weekly  newspaper  of  which 
I  am  the  editor.  It  is  part  of  the  purpose  of  this  paper 
to  disseminate  information  and  a  proper  understanding 
of  the  principles  of  Single  Tax. 

It  is  most  unfortunate  more  is  not  done  to  induce  com- 
munities to  adopt  the  Single  Tax,  as  it  is  practical  where- 
ever  put  into  operation  and  I  believe  it  would  not  take 
much  effort  to  make  Prince  Georges  County,  Maryland, 
in  which  Capitol  Heights  is  situated,  a  Single  Tax  county. 
The  only  opposition  probably  would  be  from  large  land 
holders,  of  which  Maryland  has  many,  who,  by  allowing 
their  land  to  become  overgrown  by  trees  of  the  poorest 
quality,  can  get  away  with  taxes  as  low  as  twenty-five 
cents  per  acre ;  but  when  one  tries  to  purchase  this  same 
land,  they  will  either  refuse  to  sell  or  charge  exorbitant 
prices. 

There  was  but  one  man  in  Capitol  Heights  who  held 
a  large  property  before  I  was  elected  as  Mayor,  a  realty 
estate  agent.  After  I  had  formed  the  Civic  League,  he 
asked  me  whether  I  would  not  assist  him  in  doing  away 
with  Single  Tax  in  the  town,  as  a  man  should  be  encouraged 
in  having  a  large  property  surrounding  his  home  (he  was 
holding  these  lots  for  higher  values).  I  informed  him 
that  I  heartily  favored  Single  Tax,  and  six  months  later 
he  had  cut  up  his  property  in  small  lots  and  had  sold  them 
and  moved  from  town. 

The  assessed  value  of  the  town,  by  the  town  is  $480,000, 
while  the  State  and  County  assessment  for  the  same  prop- 
erty amounts  to  over  one  million  and  a  quarter;  the  State 
rate  being  $1.85.  per  $100.00.  The  County  returning 
part  of  the  road  tax  for  care  of  roads  which  amounts  to 
$1,200.00  bringing  the  income  of  the  town  to  $6,000. 

If  I  can  be  of  any  service  in  granting  further  information, 
write  to  me  and  I  shall  gladly  give  all  the  details  possible, 
it  being  my  belief  that  Single  Tax  in  operation  would  be 
of  inestimable  value  to  all. 

— GEORGE  FINGER. 
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THE    EVOLUTION    OF    CITIZENSHIP    AND 
ADVANCEMENT  OF  HENRY  GEORGE'S  IDEAS 

A  Ji  7HEN  political  suffrage  succeeded  the  absolute  mon- 
*  •'  archy  in  Denmark,  the  feeling  of  responsibility  on 
account  of  this_  new  freedom  prompted  the  more  advanced 
among  the  younger  generation  to  follow  their  great  leader, 
Grundtvig,  in  giving  the  people  an  education  which  would 
enable  it  to  find  its  way  and  solve  its  problems  to  its  own 
best  advantage. 

The  Danish  Folk-High-schools  were  established  with 
the  purpose  of  making  citizens  out  of  subjects,  to  gather 
the  different  classes  around  a  common  conception  of  the 
high  destiny  of  a  self-reliant  people,  of  which  all  individual 
members  have  equal  opportunities  and  equal  responsi- 
bility. 

No  definite  science  could  be  found  to  avail  for  such  a 
purpose.  There  were  no  civics  to  be  taught,  everything 
was  in  a  turmoil.  The  first  problem  was  to  awake  an 
appetite,  to  create  a  state  of  mind  so  receptive,  so  acquisi- 
tive that  each  individual  would  want  to  work  out  the 
problem  and  acquire  the  necessary  information  for  himself. 

To  this  end — awakening — the  young  leaders  found 
Poetry,  History,  Mythology — not  the  strange,  classic, 
but  our  own  nordic  traditions,  good.  And  luckily,  among 
the  pioneers  men  of  genius,  who  wrote  poetry,  made  lovely 
music,  melodies  in  which  to  sing  the  poetry,  a  true  renais- 
sance of  art  took  place,  the  fountain  of  history  and  folk- 
lore was  made  available  to  the  whole  people  through  songs 
learned  by  the  young  folks  at  their  "Highschool",  at 
which  growing  numbers — especially  from  the  rural  dis- 
tricts— were  enrolled  for  the  short  terms  of  3  or  5  months. 
Taught  mainly  by  "the  living  word,"  as  Grundtvig  called 
the  word  of  mouth  with  the  spirit  behind  it,  these  young 
people  were  truly  awakened  to  thirst  for  the  truth. 

Not  only  awakening,  but  a  sense  of  direction,  calling 
for  knowledge  of  the  aim  of  life,  and  the  illumination  of 
the  higher  purpose,  to  light  the  way,  was  what  the  schools 
tried  to  give  their  students,  and  any  science,  any  knowledge 
which  would  serve  this  purpose,  would  be  used  according 
to  the  ability  of  the  instructors  of  each  school.  The  phy- 
sical laws  of  nature  as  well  as  the  natural  laws  which  govern 
human  relationships  and  social  life,  biology  as  well  as 
geology,  in  short,  anything  in  which  the  teacher  has  enough 
insight  to  enable  him  to  make  it  serve  as  a  means  of  point- 
ing out  the  underlying  laws,  the  laws  which  we  must  know 
in  order  to  govern  the  forces  of  nature  or  the  forces  of  our 
mutual  relations  in  the  home  or  as  a  people — or  as 
humanity. 

This  free  adult  schooling— (there  is  practically  no 
illiteracy  in  Denmark,  so  no  attention  need  be  paid  to  the 
elementary  education) — no  doubt  has  paved  the  way  for 
an  easier  understanding  of  the  universal  problems  of  man- 
kind, a  peculiar  ability  to  grasp— for  instance — the  idea 


of  Henry  George — on  the  part  of  so  many  of  our  Danish 
farmers.  It  has  certainly  been  instrumental  in  guarding 
our  farmers  against  taking  the  wrong  road  at  a  very 
critical  time  in  the  economic  history  of  our  people.  In 
the  early  eighties,  when  cheap  corn  coming  from  America 
made  it  impossible  to  raise  grain  profitably,  and  when  the 
farmers  of  other  countries  asked  for  and  received  from  their 
governments  the  so-called  protection  of  a  tariff  duty, 
raising  the  price  of  imported  corn  and  thus  enabling  the 
native  farmers  to  keep  up  their  own  prices,  the  farmers 
of  Denmark  had  vision  enough  to  see  the  other  way,  the 
right  one,  as  has  been  proved.  They  resolutely  took 
advantage  of  the  cheap  corn,  gave  up  grain  farming  and 
changed  their  system — almost  over  night,  as  the  histories 
of  peoples  go — to  a  farm  industry,  raising  cattle  and  pigs, 
erecting  co-operative  dairies  and  pork  factories,  so  that 
the  very  latest  and  best  machinery  for  improving  pro- 
ductions was  available  to  the  farmers,  on  equal  terms 
and  to  the  same  advantage  whether  their  holdings  were 
large  or  small.  Many  other  activities  have  since  been 
organized  on  the  same  basis,  eliminating  a  number  of  un- 
productive middle  men  and  engaging  the  best  fitted 
in  the  service  of  the  rural  co-operative  commonwealth. 
The  same  vision  kept  the  farmers  from  falling  for  the 
danger  of  discriminating  in  favor  of  the  large  landholder 
when  the  question  of  governing  their  co-operative  societies 
came  up.  A  few  were  in  favor  of  "voting  according  to 
the  number  of  cows,"  etc.,  but  this  idea  was  ridiculed 
out  of  every  assembly.  It  is  not  the  cows  that  are  to 
govern  us— whether  a  man  has  a  large  financial  status 
or  a  small  one,  his  interest  in  the  good  management  of 
joint  affairs  is  the  same,  and  his  brains  may  be  just  as 
good  with  one  cow  as  with  a  hundred  or  more — so  the  man 
votes  (or  the  woman). 

But  the  enormous  rise  in  land  values  because  of  the 
profitable  system  of  rural  industry  has  brought  another 
problem  to  the  front:  that  of  disposing  of  the  young  gener- 
tion,  now  growing  up  on  the  land,  but  with  little  prospect 
of  being  able  to  pay  the  price  of  admission  and  still  keep 
enough  out  of  the  production  to  live  decently.  It  is  hard 
for  the  farmer  to  get  help — because  the  young  folks, 
though  they  naturally  prefer  the  comfortable  and  enjoy- 
able social  life  of  their  villages — will  under  the  circum- 
stances go  to  the  cities  and  get  into  some  trade  by  which 
they  can  see  their  way  to  earn  enough  to  build  homes  for 
themselves.  The  easy  access  to  making  a  living  in  the 
cities  is,  however,  to  some  extent  delusion.  Out  of  the 
comparatively  high  wages  must  come  the  much  higher 
urban  taxes  and  the  dues  to  the  trades  unions,  so  highly 
organized  that  they  may  be  considered  compulsory — in 
order  to  alleviate  the  growing  unemployment.  And  the 
exodus  from  the  country,  tending  to  exaggerate  the  pop- 
ulation of  the  cities — Copenhagen  has  one  fifth  of  the  whole 
population  of  the  country — makes  it  rather  profitable  to 
speculate  in  building  sites,  thus  reducing  building  activi- 
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ties,  etc.  There  has  been  great  housing  famine  while  at 
the  same  time  large  numbers  of  unemployed  workmen 
have  been  willing  to  build  houses.  This  is  mainly  accounted 
for  by  the  unbusinesslike  legislation  of  our  country.  We 
have  been  so  foolish  as  to  tax  improvements  on  land,  in- 
stead of  taxing  land  only,  according  to  its  value. 

However,  this  is  gradually  changing,  thanks  to  the 
lesson  we  have  learned  from  America.  Some  of  our  fore- 
fathers came  over  here  to  get  their  economic  freedom, 
relieving  the  pressure  and  reducing  the  high  cost  of  access 
to  the  land  for  those  who  stayed  at  home.  This  is  no 
longer  possible.  But  from  the  greatest  of  all  Americans, 
Henry  George,  we  have  learned  the  lesson  of  how  to  make 
access  to  the  land  available  equally  for  each  new  genera- 
tion and  thus  secure  for  ourselves  that  economic  freedom 
in  our  own  country,  which  is  denied  to  newcomers  in  this 
United  States.  The  policy  of  Henry  George,  to  abolish 
taxation  on  industry,  giving  wages- a  larger  buying  capacity 
and  capital  invested  in  production  more  inducements  to 
employ  labor,  as  well  as  less  risk  in  producing — and  to 
take  instead  of  taxes  a  toll  from  the  land — all  land — ac- 
cording to  the  value  put  on  it  by  human  demand  for  each 
foot  or  acre— will  serve  our  purpose  in  this  day  and  time, 
for  the  next  step  in  the  evolution  of  citizenship. 

Through  the  organized  effort  during  twenty-five  years 
of  the  Henry  George  Society,  preceded  by  the  translating 
of  "Progress  and  Poverty,"  and  the  writing  and  speaking 
about  Henry  George's  Idea  by  Jakob  E.  Lange,  S.  Berth- 
elsen  and  a  few  other  early  pupils  of  the  American  philos- 
opher, every  man,  woman  and  child  in  our  country  has 
at  least  heard  of  Henry  George  and  his  proposition,  his 
books  are  translated  and  have  been  sold  in  many  thou- 
sands of  copies  and  his  picture  hangs  on  the  wall  of  many 
a  Danish  Husmand,  as  we  call  our  small  farmer,  as  well 
as  in  a  number  of  high  schools. 

All  our  political  parties  except  the  most  utterly  con- 
servative, that  of  speculators  in  private  privilege,  have 
some  measure  of  this  reform  in  their  platforms,  abolition 
of  taxes,  replaced  by  a  toll  or  duty  on  the  value  of  land 
— or  site  value,  as  the  urban  term  would  be.  And  on 
election  day  there  will  be  much  interpellation  of  the  can- 
didates as  to  their  position  toward  this  policy.  But 
the  older  parties  are  more  or  less  bound  by  traditions  of 
a  paternalistic  legislation,  appropriating  each  as  much  as 
possible  for  the  benefit  of  the  class  of  voters  each  caters 
to — a  sort  of  bribery  which  it  seems  difficult  to  exterminate. 
Still,  in  1922  a  tax  on  property  (national)  was  changed  to 
a  toll  on  land  values  only,  freeing  improvements.  And  in 
1926  another  law  was  passed,  enabling  the  municipalities 
to  change  their  income  taxes  to  duties  on  land  values — 
site  values,  which  are  community  created  and  so  of  course 
naturally  belong  to  the  community,  or  as  some  say,  are 
created  collectively  by  all  the  citizens  and  should  be  taken 
for  the  benefit  of  all  by  the  collective  government.  Some 
hold,  that  when  private  interests,  private  business,  is 


divorced  from  public  government  there  will  be  very  few 
expenses  of  governing,  and  those  few  will  pay  for  them- 
selves, so  that  under  natural  circumstances  there  will 
always  be  a  surplus  from  the  dues  collected,  the  annual 
rent  from  the  land,  and  that  this  surplus  can  only  be  util- 
ized to  advantage  by  giving  it  in  charge  of  the  citizens 
themselves,  in  equal  portions. 

The  particular  advantage  of  this  to  the  community 
would  be,  that  it  might  serve  as  a  fund  from  which  the 
children  could  free  their  parent — the  mother— from  other 
duties  of  social  service  during  the  years  in  which  they 
need  her  care,  that  it  would  pay  for  their  schooling  (for 
which  purpose  the  American  commonwealth  originally 
set  apart  school  lands,  since  swallowed  up  in  most  places, 
for  purposes  of  private  speculation,  but  in  others  still 
available)  and  it  would  enable  grown  persons,  able  to  live 
from  the  product  of  their  labor,  to  set  apart  their  rent  in- 
come from  the  common  property  for  their  old  age. 

This  seems  a  natural  and  just  division — and  whether 
the  fund  be  administered  individually  or  collectively — 
would  answer  to  the  needs  of  a  modern  society,  it  would 
be  justice  instead  of  public  charity,  which  is  a  terrible 
danger,  and  one  of  the  many  destructive  ways  of  trying 
to  justify  getting  something  for  nothing.  Those  who 
get  unearned  incomes  think  they  are  paying  something 
back ;  they  are  in  reality  only  putting  extra  burdens  on  the 
farmer  and  the  consumer,  and  taking  their  own  part  back 
in  the  form  of  added  value  to  their  land  or  higher  prices 
on  their  protected  industry  products. 

This  slow  progress  is  unsatisfactory,  and  since  we  have 
proportionate  representation  in  our  country,  though  in 
a  modified  form,  the  radical  element  have  established  a 
new  party,  grown  out  of  the  League  of  Justice,  and  at  the 
first  election  had  two  candidates  elected  to  parliament. 
These  two  are  doing  rather  intelligent  work — and  may  have 
some  influence  in  helping  the  radical  elements  in  the  older 
parties  to  progress  more  swiftly,  especially  since  an  in- 
telligent minority,  being  the  balance  of  power,  on  occasion 
may  assert  itself  to  some  effect. 

The  reason  for  expecting  the  Danish  people  to  be  among 
the  first  to  carry  these  rational  legislative  reforms  to  their 
logical  conclusion  is  not  that  we  are  the  first,  or  even  that 
we  have  taken  longer  steps  than  others  toward  this  goal, 
but  simply  that  the  liberal  traditions  of  our  ruling  class, 
the  farmers,  their  comparatively  high  education,  their 
habits  of  self-reliance  and  their  familiarity  with  govern- 
ment through  carrying  on  their  co-operative  business  for 
so  long,  make  it  comparatively  certain  that,  once  started 
on  this  road  to  economic  salvation,  they  will  travel  it  con- 
sistently and  make  secure  for  the  whole  people  that  liberty 
of  action  and  freedom  of  thought  which  is  necessary  for 
all  progress. 

— MRS.   SlGNE   BjORNER. 
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Our  Australian  Letter 

THE  greatest  recent  event  in  New  South  Wales  was 
the  defeat  of  the  Labor  Government  led,  or  rather 
misled,  by  Mr.  Lang,  and  the  advent  of  a  Ministry  of  all 
talents,  with  Mr.  Bavin  as  Premier,  comprising  the  pick 
of  the  two  parties — Nationalist  and  Rural — whose  united 
forces,  acting  harmoniously  under  a  mutual  pact,  suc- 
ceeded not  only  in  driving  the  Government  from  office 
but  in  securing  a  majority  of  six,  which  should  enable  it 
to  last  the  whole  three-year  term  and  to  carry  whatever 
measures  may  be  brought  forward  for  the  country's  good. 

Labor's  debacle  was  owning  to  a  combination  of  causes, 
but  mainly  to  the  fact  that  the  Labor  Party  had  been 
captured  by  the  "Reds,"  and  that  the  extreme  measures 
introduced  at  their  bidding  by  Mr.  Lang  were  not  approved 
by  the  saner  section  of  the  Labor  Party  itself.  The 
plan  of  campaign  openly  advocated  by  the  Third  Inter- 
national, of  which  Mr.  "Jock"  Garden,  the  secretary  of 
the  Sydney  Trades  and  Labor  Council,  is  the  mouthpiece 
in  New  South  Wales,  is  to  place  such  heavy  burdens  on 
the  capitalists  that  they  will  be  forced  to  quit,  when  the 
workers  will  step  in  and  take  charge  of  the  vacated  posts . 
This  was  tried  in  Italy  a  few  years  ago  with  ruinous  re- 
sults till  the  Fascists  in  their  turn  drove  out  the  "Reds"  and 
re-established  the  order  which  at  present  exists.  It  has 
been  tried  in  Russia  with  results  which  appear  to  have 
been  equally  disastrous,  notwithstanding  declarations  to 
the  contrary  by  the  Soviet. 

A  similar  attempt,  although  on  a  much  smaller  scale, 
was  being  made  in  New  South  Wales  by  the  Lang  Govern- 
ment with  the  result  that  important  industries  like  the 
Mt.  Morgan  gold  mine,  the  silver  lead  mines  at  Broken 
Hill,  and  the  oil  works  at  Newnes  had  to  close  down,  while 
the  farmers  and  other  primary  producers,  on  whom  the 
protective  tariff  and  the  additional  burdens  imposed  by 
the  State  ultimately  fall,  are  being  driven  off  the  land. 

DRIVING  AWAY  TRADE 

Another  very  patent  result  of  the  extra  burdens  entailed 
by  the  reduced  hours,  increased  wage,  additional  com- 
pensation to  workers  generally,  superior  accommodation 
for  the  rural  workers,  and  child  endowment  was  that  large 
numbers  were  thrown  out  of  employment,  and  it  was  in- 
creasingly difficult  for  those  out  of  work  to  get  anything 
to  do.  Sooner  than  meet  all  these  heavy  demands  the 
farmers,  and  especially  the  dairy  men,  refused  to  employ 
anyone  outside  their  own  families  unless  it  was  absolutely 
required,  and  employers  generally  followed  a  similar  course, 
so  that  instead  of  helping  the  workers  the  Lang  Govern- 
ment really  did  them  an  injury.  Trade,  also,  was  driven 
to  Victoria,  where  such  onerous  conditions  did  not  exist, 
and  "enterprises  of  great  pith  and  moment,"  which  would 
probably  have  been  started  in  New  South  Wales,  were 
diverted  to  the  other  States. 


These  circumstances,  coupled  with  Mr.  Lang's  own 
domineering  tactics,  were  responsible  for  an  ominous  split 
amongst  the  Ministers  themselves  and  in  the  Labor  Party 
as  a  whole,  and  for  the  fact  that  five  of  the  metropolitan 
constituencies,  which  had  previously  voted  Labor,  went 
over  to  the  Nationalists,  and  that  the  country  generally 
followed  suit. 

A  SIGNIFICANT   DISCOVERY 

The  Country  Party,  which  had  done  so  much  to  secure 
Mr.  Lang's  defeat,  was  rewarded  with  four  seats  in  the 
Cabinet,  and  there  is  every  prospect  of  a  three-year  period 
of  good  government,  marked  by  all  the  attributes,  includ- 
ing common  sense,  which  were  conspicuous  by  their 
absence  while  Mr.  Lang  was  in  power.  Mr.  Bavin  had 
hardly  been  in  office  a  day  when  he  discovered  a  letter 
from  the  Railway  Commissioners  to  the  Under  Secretary 
for  Works,  which  had  apparently  never  been  delivered 
to  that  officer  but  had  been  pigeon-holed  by  the  ex- Premier, 
evidently  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  public  from 
learning  that  the  shortened  hours  and  other  burdens  he 
had  imposed  on  the  country  had  saddled  the  Railway 
Department  with  a  huge  deficit  which  had  necessitated 
an  insistent  demand  from  the  Commissioners  that  the 
freights  and  fares  should  be  increased.  The  additional 
cost  to  the  Railway  and  Tramway  Department,  due  to 
the  above  and  their  causes,  was  stated  approximately 
at  £1,728,000,  a  perfectly  staggering  amount.  The  Com- 
missioners wrote  again  and  again  to  the  same  effect,  with- 
out apparently  receiving  any  reply. 

The  proposed  increase  in  freights  and  fares  is  of  the 
greatest  moment  to  the  farmers  and  other  primary  pro- 
ducers on  whom  the  burden  would  principally  fall,  and, 
coming  on  top  of  the  burdens  already  imposed,  would 
be  like  the  last  straw  on  a  camel's  back.  Protests  against 
any  further  increase  have  been  received  from  several 
quarters,  and,  as  Mr.  Marvin  promised  before  the  election 
that  no  such  increase  would  be  made  if  the  Nationalists 
were  returned  to  power,  he  will  have  to  find  some  other 
means  of  meeting  the  tremendous  additional  cost  which 
the  Lang  administration  has  entailed.  All  sorts  of  methods 
are  proposed  except  the  only  economically  sound  one  of 
making  the  interest  on  the  cost  of  constructing  the  rail- 
ways and  tramways  a  charge  on  the  land  values  which 
have  been  enhanced  thereby. 

A   MISSING  LINK 

While  on  the  subject  of  railways  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  the  long-awaited  line  between  Condobolin  and  Broken 
Hill,  the  missing  link  connecting  Sydney  with  South 
Australia  by  a  second  route,  has  at  last  been  completed 
and  is  bound  to  have  a  stimulating  effect  on  the  trade 
between  the  two  States,  besides  being  very  important 
from  a  defense  point  of  view.  The  700  mile  journey  will 
be  made  without  stoppages  for  meals  in  25  hours.  There 
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will  be  a  dining  car  on  the  train,  but,  as  in  most  of  our 
publicly  owned  railways  in  New  South  Wales,  no  sleep- 
ing berths  will  be  provided  for  second  class  passengers 
although  they  will  be  charged  £3  12s.  for  the  trip.  In 
South  Africa  and  the  Argentine,  where  equally  long  dis- 
tances have  to  be  traversed,  second  class  sleeping  berths 
are  provided,  but  in  New  South  Wales  we  are  so  hard  up 
that  second  class  carriages  for  long  distance  journeys  are 
sometimes  not  even  provided  with  lavatories! 

STAGGERING   INDEBTEDNESS 

The  first  thing  to  face  the  new  Ministry  on  taking  office 
was  that,  instead  of  the  boasted  surplus  with  which  Mr. 
Lang  had  been  entertaining  the  electors,  there  was  an 
empty  treasury,  and  huge  liabilities — amounting  to  be- 
tween £30,000,000  and  £40,000,000  for  completing  public 
works  already  commenced,  such  as  the  harbor  bridge, 
the  electric  railways,  the  water  and  sewerage  schemes — 
besides  £115,000,000  worth  of  public  loans  which  will 
have  to  be  renewed,  probably  at  an  increased  rate  of  in- 
terest, during  the  next  three  years.  The  State  debt,  by 
the  way,  amounts  altogether  to  £240,000,000,  which  was 
increased  to  an  unprecedented  extent  last  year  by 
£17,000,000.  The  deficiency  on  the  State  socialistic 
enterprises  was  £573,256,  which  was  bad  enough,  but  not 
nearly  so  bad  as  in  the  previous  year  when  a  loss  of  nearly 
a  million  sterling  was  incurred. 

One  of  the  very  first  measures  adopted  by  the  new  Min- 
istry was  to  link  up  with  the  other  States — which  Mr. 
Lang  had  previously  refused  to  do — and  join  the  Common- 
wealth scheme  for  placing  all  the  loans  on  a  uniform 
basis,  limiting  their  extent,  and  providing  for  a  sinking 
fund  which  would  extinguish  them  within  a  given  period. 
The  total  indebtedness  of  the  Commonwealth  and  States 
amounts  to  the  staggering  sum  of  considerably  over  a 
thousand  million  pounds  sterling,  which  has  been  reduced 
by  about  £17,000,000  since  the  inauguration  of  the 
National  Debt  Commission  in  1923. 

—PERCY  R.  MEGGY. 

An  Interesting  Correspondence 

MR.  THORNTON  COOKE  is  president  of  the  Colum- 
bia National  Bank  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  and  he 
has  had  some  correspondence  with  Mr.  Harold  Sudell, 
of  Brookline,  Pa.  Under  date  of  November  4,  Mr.  Cooke 
writes  Brother  Sudell : 

"I  appreciate  your  writing  me  about  the  subject  of 
taxation.  I  am  familiar  with  the  writings  of  Henry  George 
on  the  subject  of  Single  Tax,  but  am  not  able  to  reach 
his  conclusions,  chiefly  for  two  reasons. 

"  In  the  first  place,  it  is  not  true  that  a  tax  on  land  values 
does  not  burden  industry.  The  running  expenses  of  the 
government  are  necessarily  paid,  not  in  land,  but  out 
of  current  or  past  production  of  wealth,  that  is  out  of 
savings  or  out  of  capital,  and  it  seems  to  me  essentially 
untrue  to  say  that  savings  or  capital  can  be  so  used  with- 
out burdening  industry. 


My  second  reason  is  that  the  system  would  be  impossible 
of  universal,  continuous  application.  The  World  War, 
for  instance,  could  not  have  been  fought  by  calling  upon 
one  class  alone,  the  class  of  land  owneis,  to  meet  the 
tremendously  inci  eased  taxation  necessary.  Even  if  that 
class  could,  as  a  physical  and  financial  matter,  have  met 
all  the  taxes,  there  would  have  been  involved  a  most  terrible 
injustice.  In  fact  injustice  did  occur  in  that  taxes  on 
farm  lands  increased,  while  income  was  diminished  after 
the  war,  and  the  results  here  in  the  Middle  West  were 
deplorable." 

To  this  Mi.  Sudell  replies  as  follows: 

"Permit  me  to  thank  you  for  your  very  kind  and 
courteous  reply  to  my  letter  dealing  with  your  Houston 
address.  May  I  briefly  comment  on  the  points  you  raise. 

"Naturally,  as  a  banker,  you  are  primarily  concerned 
with  the  effect  of  the  Single  Tax  on  the  investor  in  land. 
If  the  investor  is  a  land  user  he  will  (except  in  a  few  cases) 
be  benefited.  If  a  speculator  he  will  be  hurt.  It  is  un- 
fortunate that  we  have  by  our  tax  laws,  in  the  past,  en- 
couraged land  speculation  just  as  it  was  unfortunate  that 
we  ever  permitted  slavery.  We  abolished  slavery  and 
we  will,  ultimately,  do  away  with  land  speculation. 

"Our  present  taxes  fall  mainly  on  the  use  of  land  and 
in  proportion  to  its  use.  The  better  the  use  the  heavier 
the  tax.  The  Single  Tax  changes  this,  taxing  holding 
instead  of  use.  In  considering  the  effect  of  this  change 
you  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  Single  Tax  is  what  is  called 
a  natural  tax  inasmuch  as  it  cannot  be  avoided.  It  must 
be  paid  to  someone.  If  the  state  does  not  take  it  the 
individual  will.  Let  me  illustrate: 

"A  man  in  Kansas  City  desires  a  home.  He  purchases 
a  lot  for  $5,000  and  builds  thereon  a  $15,000  house.  He 
is  virtually  paying  a  perpetual  ground  rent  of  $300  per 
year  (the  interest  on  $5,000)  to  the  former  land  owner. 
This  is  the  economic  rent  which  the  Single  Tax  would  take. 
But  now  the  new  home-owner  is  called  upon  to  pay 
also  a  real-estate  tax  of  about  $450  per  year  as  well  as 
multifarious  taxes  levied  by  state  and  national  govern- 
ments. Certainly  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Single 
Tax  imposes  no  burden  here  and  it  is  equally  true  in  every 
use  of  land. 

"While  we  claim  that  the  full  economic  rent  of  land  is 
sufficient  to  meet  all  the  ordinary  normal  expenses  of 
government  manifestly  there  is  a  limit.  If  a  great  emer- 
gency rose  needing  vastly  increased  revenue  we  would 
have  to  resort,  as  we  did  in  the  late  world's  war,  to  other 
taxes.  What  we  want  to  collect  is  the  economic  rent  of* 
land — all  of  it  and  no  more. 

"The  reasons  for  this  are: 

One — Land  values  attach  themselves  to  the  resources 
of  nature  to  which  all  men  have  an  equal  right. 

Two — Land  values  are  a  product  of  population  and  its 
activities  multiply. 

Three — Land  values  are  like  a  looking  glass  insomuch 
as  they  reflect  the  benefits  of  government.  Good  govern- 
ment invariably  raises  land  values.  Bad  government 
depresses  them. 

Four — Land  values  depend  for  their  continued  existence 
on  the  fructifying  effect  of  the  regular  expenditure  of  the 
public  funds.  If  this  issuance  suddenly  stopped  in  Kansas 
City  and  all  governmental  functions  ceased  your  Kansas 
City  land  values  would  begin  to  melt  away  like  snow  in 
August. 

In  view  of  these  plain  facts  it  is  evident  that  the  economic 
rent  of  land  belongs  to  the  people  and  should  be  collected 
for  governmental  purposes." 
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An  Educational  Experiment 

at  Fairhope 

One  of  the  most  formidable  obstacles  to  the  growth 
of  ideas  is  the  closed  mind.  Every  Single  Taxer 
has  met  this  and  has  marveled  at  the  inability  of  many 
people  to  grasp  the  fundamental  truths  of  this  philosophy. 
After  all,  when  one  considers  our  educational  process  from 
kindergarten  clear  through  college,  is  it  any  wonder  that 
one  meets  with  so  many  closed  minds?  The  plan  of  assign- 
ing lessons  from  books  and  then  having  children  recite 
these  lessons  develops  the  ability  to  grasp  the  thought  of 
the  book  and  hand  it  back  to  the  teacher  without  any  real 
analysis  or  thinking.  This  develops  the  tendency  to  take 
truth  on  authority  and  gives  no  opportunity  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  power  to  question,  analyze  and  form  conclu- 
sions. With  an  examination  ahead  of  them  and  success 
depending  on  their  ability  to  pass  that  examination,  children 
and  youth  form  the  habit  of  accepting  facts  and  opinions 
ready-made  and  of  believing  that  success  lies  in  meeting 
the  demands  of  the  authorities.  Is  it  any  wonder  that 
there  are  so  many  undeveloped  thinkers? 

The  school  at  Fairhope,  Alabama,  conducted  by  Mrs. 
Marietta  Johnson,  has  been  in  progress  for  twenty  years. 
It  has  all  groups  from  kindergarten  to  college.  It  has 
been  kept  free  to  the  children  of  the  town  that  it  might  be 
of  value  to  the  public  schools.  It  is  a  demonstration  of 
the  principle  that  education  is  growth  and  that  the  school 
programme  to  be  educational  must  minister  to  all-around 
development  and  must  especially  provide  conditions  for 
the  development  of  the  finest  thinking  power.  Believing 
that  self-consciousness  and  stultification  of  mind  result 
from  the  marking  system,  this  school  has  eliminated  all 
grades,  marks  and  promotions.  It  does  not  even  assign 
lessons  nor  hear  lessons.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  reci- 
tation. Children  are  not  asked  questions  to  see  if  they 
know  but  are  questioned  to  help  them  to  understand. 
Each  class  is  a  discussion  group,  furnishing  opportunity 
for  the  freest  individual  expression  of  the  subject  in  hand. 
If  this  school  could  be  made  a  permanent  center  for  demon- 
strating this  idea,  no  doubt  the  public  schools  would  event- 
ually come  to  see  not  only  the  undesirability  of  the  grading, 
marking  system,  but  would  also  see  how  absolutely  un- 
necessary such  a  system  is.  The  graduates  of  the  High 
School  at  Fairhope,  have  entered  many  colleges  and  have 
done  well. 

****** 

Equality  of  opportunity  is  one  of  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  democracy  and  of  the  Single  Tax  philosophy. 
Many  people  believe  that  our  present  economic  system 
provides  equality  of  opportunity  or  that  we  have  a  just 
system  and  that  success  or  failure  depends  on  individual 
ability  One  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  acceptance  of  the 
Single  Tax  philosophy  lies  in  the  fact  that  many  minds 
are  unable  to  see  the  fundamental  injustice  of  our  present 


system.  Why  is  this?  When  we  look  at  our  educational 
system  we  need  not  seek  far  to  find  a  cause.  We  often 
boast  of  our  free  educational  system  which  provides  equality 
of  opportunity  for  the  poor  as  well  as  for  the  rich  to  go 
straight  through  school  from  kindergarten  to  college.  But 
is  this  true?  Wrhile  schooling  may  be  free  financially,  is 
it  true  that  every  child  has  equality  of  opportunity  with 
every  other  child  for  his  highest  development?  We  find 
that  the  intellectual  requirements  of  the  school  are  of  such 
a  nature  that  some  children  are  fore-ordained  to  failure 
and  others  fore-ordained  to  success.  The  standards  of 
attainment  and  achievement  for  promotion  to  the  next 
grade  are  of  such  a  character  that  some  children,  although 
making  hottest  and  strenuous  effort,  may  never  hope  to 
succeed.  This  is  not  due  to  subnormal  mental  conditions, 
but  rather  to  development,  interest  or  special  tendencies. 
The  child  who  does  not  grasp  thought  readily  from  the 
printed  page,  but  thinks  through  action  is  at  a  great  dis- 
advantage, in  fact  he  is  a  failure  before  he  really  begins. 
Very  often  these  failures  possess  the  finest  of  minds. 

All  conceptions  come  through  experience.  These 
children  experiencing  injustice,  which  is  called  justice,  are 
by  that  much  incapacitated  to  recognize  just  or  unjust 
conditions.  The  child  who  succeeds  in  school  thinks  his 
success  is  due  to  individual  ability.  The  child  who  fails 
in  school  thinks  his  failure  is  due  to  his  personal  limita- 
tions or  inferiority.  Not  many  of  them  are  able  to  see  that 
their  success  or  failure  was  determined  by  the  conditions 
imposed.  These  children  all  reach  maturity  after  experi- 
encing injustice  which  was  called  justice,  and  are  incapable 
of  recognizing  unjust  economic  conditions.  Arguing  from 
their  own  experience,  they  believe  and  insist  that  the  suc- 
cessful business  man  is  successful  because  of  his  superior- 
ity and  that  the  busin  ss  failure  is  so  because  of  personal 
limita  ions  or  inferiority. 

The  school  at  Fairhope,  Alabama,  is  designed  to  give 
every  child  experience  in  equality  of  opportunity  that  he 
may  develope  a  conception  of  justice.  The  principle  on 
which  the  school  is  working  is  that  no  child  may  fail,  that 
all  must  succeed;  that  every  child  must  have  equality  of 
opportunity  with  every  other  child  for  the  development  of 
his  highest  powers.  Development  is  education  and  while 
all  children  may  not  reach  the  same  external  standard  of 
knowledge,  attainment  or  achievement,  still  the  school 
sees  to  it  that  every  child  uses  his  mental  powers  to  best 
advantage;  that  every  child  is  kept  un-self conscious  and 
joyous  and  that  every  child  is  well  and  strong  during  the 
growing  years.  Thus  children  develop  a  conception  of 
equality  of  opportunity  or  justice.  This  conception 
enables  them  to  understand  and  to  appreciate  the  fact 
that  economic  failure  or  success  is  not  due  to  individual 
prowess  or  ability  but  inheres  in  the  very  conditions  result- 
ing from  an  unjust  social  system. 

Seeing  these  unjust  conditions,  the  greatest  impulse  of 
their  lives  will  be  to  throw  whatever  influence  they  may 
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have  to  changing  these  conditions.  If  the  school  at  Fair- 
hope  could  be  made  a  permanent  center  for  the  demonstra- 
tion of  equality  of  opportunity  in  growth  and  education, 
no  doubt  all  public  and  private  schools  would  eventually 
accept  these  principles.  They  would  see  the  evil  of  any 
system  in  which  one  child  may  languish  and  another  flourish. 
When  the  grading  marking  system  is  eliminated  and  the 
schools  concentrate  on  the  task  of  preserving  the  open  mind 
throughout  the  growing  years,  and  when  all  children  ex- 
perience equality  of  opportunity  in  growth,  we  may  be 
sure  the  fundamental  injustice  of  our  economic  system  will 
be  readily  recognized. 

— MARIETTA  JOHNSON. 

Lecture  Tour  of  G.  H.  Duncan 

"\URING  November  and  December  George  H.  Duncan, 
-"-^  field  lecturer  for  the  Henry  George  Lecture  Associa- 
tion, has  filled  fifty-one  engagements  in  Minnesota,  Wis- 
consin, Illinois,  Alabama,  Louisiana  and  Texas,  the 
audiences  comprising  seventeen  clubs,  eighteen  schools  and 
colleges  and  fifteen  churches,  forum  and  special  meetings 
and  numbering  over  fourteen  thousand. 

In  the  Twin  Cities,  Minnesota,  Mr.  S.  A.  Stockwell,  of 
Minneapolis,  was  exceedingly  helpful  in  making  arrange- 
ments, his  long  experience  in  public  service  causing  people 
to  give  courteous  and  interested  attention  to  a  speaker 
for  whom  he  vouched.  It  was  also  a  pleasure  to  meet 
such  Single  Tax  veterans  as  Robert  Seibert,  St.  Paul,  and 
Dr.  Leonard,  Minneapolis. 

The  tax  system  of  Minnesota,  although  the  usual  con- 
glomeration of  unreasonable  tax  principles,  contains  several 
rays  of  light.  Most  Single  Taxers  are  familiar  with  the 
6  per  cent  ore  and  royalty  tax,  the  result  chiefly  of  the  work 
of  the  late  Carl  Buell;  also  the  assessment  of  various 
classes  of  property  at  different  rates  recognizes  the  restric- 
tive effect  of  wrongly  imposed  taxes,  while  economic 
pressure  forced  the  recent  Legislature  to  exempt  growing 
timber  from  taxation  under  certain  circumstances. 

In  Wisconsin  it  was  a  pleasure  to  learn  of  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  State  League  of  Single  Taxers,  with  Herman 
Reel,  president,  and  Cornelius  Leenhouts,  secretary,  both 
of  Milwaukee.  Former  Judge  Charles  B.  Rogers,  Fort 
Atkinson,  is  also  an  interested  worker. 

A  visit  to  Fairhope,  Alabama,  afforded  an  opportunity 
for  a  close  investigation  of  this  Single  Tax  experiment 
station,  and  an  opportunity  to  become  acquainted  with 
such  patriots  as  E.  B.  Gaston,  A.  E.  Schalkenbach,  Emil 
Knips,  Fred  T.  Burnham  and  others.  The  experience  of 
Fairhope  reveals  some  aspects  of  the  practical  operation 
of  the  Single  Tax  which  never  occur  to  us  who  have  been 
concerned  chiefly  with  the  theoretical  side.  To  the  shrewd, 
good-natured  common-sense  of  Mr.  Gaston  and  those 
associated  with  him  we  owe  a  debt  which  can  hardly  be 
appreciated. 


The  Texas  Single  Tax  League,  with  Mr.  William  A. 
Black,  San  Antonio,  as  secretary,  is  doing  a  state-wide 
work  for  the  cause  second  to  none  in  the  country  except 
that  of  the  Henry  George  Foundation  in  Pennsylvania. 
There  has  been  bu'lt  up  a  favorable  public  sentiment  which, 
with  a  reasonable  expense  fund,  could  be  translated  into 
legislative  enactments  which  would  give  Texas  the  largest 
measure  of  Single  Tax  of  any  state.  Unfortunately  how- 
ever, here  as  elsewhere,  the  movement  is  cramped  for  lack 
of  available  funds.  Already  there  are  in  effect  a  series  of 
occupational  taxes  in  such  form  as  to  closely  approach  the 
true  Single  Tax  principles  embodied  in  the  Minnesota  ore 
and  royalty  tax.  A  slight  change  would  result  in  vast 
relief  to  active  industry. 

Activities  of  the 

Henry  George  Foundation 

r  I  "*HE  lecture  service  of  the  Henry  George  Foundation 
-*•  is  being  rapidly  extended  and  promises  to  become  an 
important  department  of  its  educational  work.  Secretary 
P.  R.  Williams,  and  William  M.  McNair,  the  latter  of  whom 
is  both  a  zealous  worker  and  an  effective  speaker,  are  now 
engaged  in  lecture  tours  that  will  cover  every  corner  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  the  campaign  will  probably  be  carried 
into  neighboring  states  as  soon  as  the  present  speaking 
schedule  is  completed.  The  significance  of  Pittsburgh's 
practical  experience  in  land  value  taxation  is  being  featured 
by  the  speakers  in  many  of  their  addresses,  but  the  "un- 
adulterated" gospel  of  Henry  George  is  presented  where 
the  opportunity  is  afforded. 

During  recent  weeks  Secretary  Williams  has  addressed 
the  Kiwanis  Clubs  of  Altoona,  Erie,  Corry  and  Titusville, 
the  Lions  Clubs  of  Warren  and  Erie,  and  the  Rotary  Club 
of  Titusville.  Usually  these  meetings  are  attended  by 
city  or  county  officials  interested  in  the  taxation  problem 
and  everywhere  the  newspapers  have  given  generous  pub- 
licity to  reports  of  the  addresses. 

Keen  interest  in  land  value  taxation  is  now  in  evidence 
in  Erie,  where  James  B.  Ellery  is  cooperating  actively  in 
arranging  meetings,  and  is  now  planning  to  revive  the 
Erie  Single  Tax  Club.  In  this  city  officers  and  members 
of  the  Lions  Club  are  seriously  studying  the  tax  problem 
and,  in  addition  to  their  regular  luncheon  meeting,  de- 
voted an  entire  evening  to  round-table  discussion  with  the 
speaker,  following  a  dinner  at  the  Shrine  Club.  In  Warren , 
A.  G.  Beecher,  veteran  Single  Tax  worker  and  publisher  of 
"Truth  Seeker"  literature,  has  been  fighting  the  battle 
alone  for  many  years,  and  is  encouraged  to  see  evidence  of 
interest  on  the  part  of  local  newspapers  and  civic  organi- 
zations. 

William  N.  McNair,  for  years  a  prominent  figure  in  po- 
litical campaigns,  both  local  and  state,  recently  addressed 
the  Lions  Clubs  of  Reading,  Lancaster  and  Pottsville  and 
the  Rotary  Clubs  of  Slatington  and  Mahanoy  City,  on  the 
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Pittsburgh  tax  plan.  He  also  spoke  to  the  Intercollegiate 
Cosmopolitan  Club  of  Pittsburgh  on  "Peace  and  Freedom" 
and  gave  his  lecture  on  "The  Land  Laws  of  Moses"  before 
the  leading  Jewish  congregation  of  Johnstown. 

Interest  is  growing  in  the  idea  of  extending  to  the  other 
cities  of  Pennsylvania  the  Pittsburgh  policy  of  concen- 
trating the  principal  burden  of  municipal  taxation  upon 
land  values.  The  success  of  this  policy  to  the  degree  that 
it  has  been  applied  in  Pittsburgh  seems  to  carry  much 
weight  and  is  influencing  citizens  and  public  officials  of 
other  communities  to  take  up  the  question  as  a  practical 
issue.  Following  a  conference  with  the  mayor  and  Coun- 
cil of  Erie,  Secretary  Williams  was  assured  by  Mayor 
Joseph  C.  Williams  that  Erie  would  support  a  bill  in  the 
next  session  of  the  Legislature  to  extend  the  application  of 
the  graded  tax  system  to  cities  of  the  third  class. 

In  Reading,  Mr.  McNair  found  the  new  Socialist  ad- 
ministration very  sympathetic  and  eager  to  take  early 
steps  to  better  the  tax  situation  in  that  city,  where  tax  re- 
form had  been  made  a  prominent  issue  in  the  recent  mu- 
nicipal campaign  that  led  to  a  rather  startling  Socialist 
victory.  Mayor  J.  Henry  Stump  declares  himself  to  be 
an  old-time  Single  Taxer  and  in  full  accord  with  any  move- 
ment in  that  direction,  and  the  Socialist  members  of  Council 
and  the  Chief  Assessor  are  also  disposed  to  co-operate. 
The  newspapers  of  Reading  and  Lancaster  gave  very 
prominent  space  to  interviews  and  reports  of  addresses 
made  by  Mr.  McNair.  Attorney  Walter  G.  Stewart, 
of  Reading,  has  long  been  active  in  the  movement  and  is 
continuing  to  give  his  strong  support. 

In  Lancaster  where  the  Mayor  and  Councilmen  were 
interested  listeners  to  a  recent  address  by  Mr.  Williams, 
the  present  administration  trebled  the  assessed  real  estate 
valuations  of  the  city  in  one  year,  reducing  the  tax  rate, 
of  course,  but  increasing  land  assessments  very  materially 
in  the  process  of  revision,  and  the  Chief  Assessor  is  very 
sympathetic  to  the  Pittsburgh  graded  tax  system. 

Secretary  Williams  is  now  planning  another  trip,  having 
accepted  invitations  to  visit  Bethlehem,  Reading  and 
Harrisburg.  In  Philadelphia  Henry  B.  Tawresey  and 
Harold  Sudell  are  among  those  taking  an  active  interest 
and  a  number  of  addresses  will  probably  be  scheduled 
for  clubs  and  civic  organizations. 

TO  POPULARIZE  ECONOMIC  EDUCATION 

A  committee  of  the  Henry  George  Foundation  is  now 
studying  the  problem  of  popularizing  economic  education 
and  considering  ways  and  means  of  interesting  the  younger 
generation  in  the  great  truths  taught  by  Henry  George. 
As  an  immediate  practical  step,  which  it  is  hoped  may 
lead  to  more  important  developments,  a  class  for  the  study 
of  economic  and  political  science  is  now  being  organized 
in  Pittsburgh,  with  the  cooperation  of  interested  members 


of  the  local  Henry  George  Club  and  under  the  direction 
of  Secretary  P.  R.  Williams.  The  class  will  meet  at  regu- 
lar intervals  in  the  rooms  of  the  Foundation  in  the  Berger 
Building.  A  corps  of  able  lecturers  is  being  provided 
from  available  local  talent  and  a  comprehensive  course  of 
study  is  being  outlined.  The  works  of  Henry  George  will 
be  used  as  text  books  and  Progress  and  Poverty  will  be 
thoroughly  treated.  A  number  have  expressed  an  in- 
terest in  this  opportunity  to  study  the  true  science  of  social 
economy  and  the  course  is  being  planned  both  for  the 
benefit  of  Single  Taxers  desiring  a  fuller  mastery  of  eco- 
nomics and  to  attract  the  uninitiated,  particularly  to  en- 
list recruits  from  the  younger  element  in  the  community. 
The  Henry  George  Club  continues  to  maintain  a  weekly 
programme  of  a  high  order  and  has  been  favored  with  the 
presence  this  season  of  many  able  and  interesting  speakers. 
Frederick  H.  Monroe,  of  the  Henry  George  Lecture  Asso- 
ciation, who  is  in  unusually  close  touch  with  Single  Tax 
activities  throughout  the  country,  visited  the  club  in 
December  and  expressed  himself  very  enthusiastically 
as  to  the  success  of  the  Henry  George  Club  of  Pittsburgh. 
He  believes  that  this  club  has  set  a  fine  example  and  serves 
to  demonstrate  what  might  be  done  in  other  cities  to  keep 
the  Single  Tax  fires  burning  and  bring  Single  Taxers 
together  for  fellowship  and  service. 

MRS.  BJORNER  VISITING  PACIFIC  COAST 

Mrs.  Signe  Bjorner,  of  Copenhagen,  Denmark,  has  been 
on  the  Pacific  Coast  during  the  past  two  months,  and  has 
met  the  active  Georgists  wherever  she  has  gone,  either  in 
public  gatherings  or  private  conferences  as  well  as  keeping 
in  touch  with  her  fellow  countrymen  and  women  in  various 
colleges  and  societies.  She  has  addressed  audiences  in  a 
number  of  towns,  including  Seattle  and  Tacoma,  Wash- 
ington, Portland,  Oregon  and  San  Diego  and  Los  Angeles, 
California,  and  is  scheduled  for  several  addresses  in  the 
San  Francisco  district  on  her  return  north. 

She  reports  many  interesting  observations  and  impres- 
sions as  the  result  of  her  transcontinental  tour  and  the 
office  of  the  Henry  George  Foundation  has  received  en- 
thusiastic expressions  from  those  who  have  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  meet  and  hear  her.  Henry  Ware  Allen,  of 
Wichita,  reports  that  Mrs.  Bjorner  spoke  to  an  unusually 
large  number  of  people  at  several  meetings  there  and  with 
splendid  effect.  ' '  Her  charming  personality  won  immediate 
favor  wherever  she  appeared  and  her  plea  for  social  justice 
was  made  much  more  effective  by  her  statement  of  progress 
actually  made  in  Denmark." 

Mrs.  Bjorner  is  soon  to  return  from  the  coast  and  will 
probably  fill  a  number  of  engagements  in  the  central  and 
eastern  states  before  sailing  for  Denmark.  She  is  greatly 
interested  in  ideas  for  promoting  more  effective  organiza- 
tion of  the  Henry  George  movement  in  America,  as  well 
as  in  the  international  field,  and  is  eager  to  aid  in  this 
great  work. 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  H.  Eastwood 

The  Work  of  J.  H.  Eastwood 

/CHARLES  O'CONNOR  HENNESSY,  President  of 
^— '  the  International  Union  for  Land  Value  Taxation 
and  Free  Trade,  calls  attention  to  a  unique  and  seemingly 
very  successful  method  employed  in  England  for  making 
converts  to  Henry  George's  philosophy.  He  refers  to 
the  plan  practiced  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Eastwood,  a  young  busi- 
ness man  of  Liverpool,  who  is  the  energetic  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  Liverpool  League  for  Land  Value  Taxation. 
Mr.  Eastwood  and  his  young  wife,  who  is  also  an  ardent 
Georgist,  have  a  habit  of  taking  long  outings  on  their 
bicycles  through  the  surrounding  countryside  and  into 
Wales.  On  these  journeys  they  take  along  with  them 
striking  colored  posters  advertising  "  Progress  and  Poverty" 
and  carrying  brief  but  cogent  arguments  to  show  that 
business  depression,  unemployment,  bad  housing  and 
other  social  ills  could  be  wiped  out  by  the  progressive 
reduction  and  eventual  abolition  of  taxes  upon  industry 
and  wealth  production,  and  a  substitution  therefore  of 
a  Single  Tax  upon  land  values. 

The  poster  concludes  with  an  invocation  to  read  the 
cheap  edition  of  "Progress  and  Poverty"  by  Henry  George, 
to  be  obtained  from  local  book-sellers  or  from  the  United 
Committee  at  11  Tothill  Street,  London. 

These  colored  posters  are  nailed  to  trees  along  road- 
ways and  otherwise  placed  where  the  passerby  may  read 
them  over  a  wide  extent  of  country. 

Supplementing  the  work  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eastwood, 
a  cheap  edition  of  "Progress  and  Poverty"  has  been  placed 
in  a  large  number  of  book  shops  to  be  sold  for  ten  pence 


a  copy  and  the  report  from  Liverpool  is  that  hundreds 
of  copies  of  the  book  have  been  sold  in  this  way,  and  many 
ardent  supporters  of  the  Liverpool  League  thus  recruited. 

Socialism  and  Taxation 

OPEAKING  at  a  largely  attended  meeting  in  the 
*-)  Cinema  on  Sunday  night,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Catholic  Social  Guild,  Mr.  J.  O'D.  Derrick,  who  had  for 
his  subject  "Socialism  Criticised  and  a  Better  Way  to 
Solve  Social  and  Labor  Problems,"  said  that  we  heard 
a  great  deal  about  the  capitalistic  system  of  industry  and 
of  the  heaven  on  earth  that  is  to  be  when  we  have  Social- 
ism— and  the  men  who  propose  to  run  this  earthly  heaven 
cannot  run  a  successful  morning  newspaper.  Yet  under 
Socialism  they  are  to  manage  the  land,  the  railways,  in 
fact  we  are  to  have  officials  in  every  industry.  I  suppose 
they  are  to  be  popularly  elected,  continued  Mr.  Derrick, 
which  does  not  mean  the  most  intellectually  fitted  for  his 
job  will  be  appointed. 

We  are  told  that  when  the  State  obtains  control  of  land 
and  the  means  of  transport  we  will  be  all  right,  and  every- 
one who  works  will  receive  what  he  wants  at  the  local 
store.  If  a  Socialist  committee  is  to  settle  what  each 
worker  will  receive,  there  is  sure  to  be  friction,  jealously, 
favoritism  and  corruption. 

Socialists  seek  to  abolish  competition.  I  reply,  God 
gave  man  varied  talents.  Competition  tends  to  bring 
out  the  genius  that  is  inherent  in  man,  and  if,  under  present 
conditions,  some  men  make  fortunes  whilst  others  all 
their  lives  are  industrial  slaves  the  remedy  lies,  not  in 
seeking  to  abolish  competition,  but  to  inquire  if  there  is 
fair  competition. 

I  now  come  to  the  chief  fallacy  of  Socialism.  That 
which  man  takes  out  of  the  soil  and  fashions  into  an  article 
to  satisfy  human  desires  is  the  product  of  his  labor.  Man 
existed  prior  to  the  formation  of  the  State,  and,  apart 
from  any  decision  of  any  Government,  has  certain  inalien- 
able rights.  1,  The  right  to  live;  2,  the  right  of  access  to 
God's  bounties  in  the  soil;  3,  the  right  to  the  result  of  his 
labor.  If  a  man  has  the  right  to  the  result  of  his  labor, 
then  I  deny  the  right  of  the  State  or  local  authority  to 
nationalize  or  municipalize  it. 

To  my  mind,  the  "grand  high  heid  yins"  of  the  Socialist 
Party  have  gone  on  a  false  scent  in  denouncing  capital, 
failing  to  realize  that  all  capital  comes  from  land  and  that 
all  capitalistic  monopolies  are  based  on  land  monopolies 
— a  fact  even  admitted  by  Marx. 

— West  Fife  (Scotland)  Echo. 

I  <  TJ"  EARTH-MONEY"  was  an  impost  put  upon  every 
*•  -*-  hearth  or  fireplace  in  England.  Charles  I.  was 
responsible  for  its  introduction  in  1662,  and  it  existed  for 
over  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  yielded  £200,000  a  year. 
The  tax  was  abolished  by  William  III.  in  1689. 
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From  a  New  Jersey  Realtor 

r  I^HE  following  letter  has  been  addressed  to  the  realtors 
-*•  of  New  Jersey: 

Existing  New  Jersey  land  and  tax  laws  encourage  the 
holding  of  land  by  absentees  and  estates  for  an  indefinitely 
long  time.  This  is  against  the  business  interests  of  realtors, 
who,  like  all  business  men,  are  in  business  to  make  all  the 
transactions  in  their  particular  line  that  can  be  made.  In 
no  other  business  do  the  laws  of  a  state  encourage  the  holder 
to  hold  on  so  long  to  an  object,  or  commodity,  of  purchase 
and  sale. 

Prices  of  manufactured  and  agricultural  commodities 
are  subject  to  fluctuation,  and  the  law  offers  no  induce- 
ment to  hold  for  increased  prices.  There  is  a  widespread 
belief  that  the  way  to  make  money  is  to  buy  land  and  hold 
it  until  the  price  advances.  Land  is  often  willed  in  such 
way  that  it  cannot  be  sold  for  a  long  time,  and  often  the 
heirs  voluntarily  continue  to  hold  for  a  hoped-for  increase 
in  value.  The  realtor  rarely  has  a  commission  to  sell  for 
such  holders,  and  in  fact,  often  has  a  buyer  at  a  good  price, 
and  the  holder  refuses  to  sell.  Then  the  brokers'  efforts 
go  for  naught. 

The  state  legislature  encourages  this  condition  in  failing 
to  recognize  that  the  site-value  of  land  is  automatically 
created  by  mere  increase  in  population  and  social  services: 
that  it  is  a  publicly-created  value  and  not  a  privately- 
created  value  to  be  privately  appropriated.  Instead  of 
levying  sufficient  taxes  on  this  publicly-created  site-value 
to  pay  the  expenses  of  government,  the  legislature  impose 
taxes  on  privately-created  property,  such  as  buildings, 
machinery,  commodities,  earnings,  etc.,  to  balance  the 
budget. 

The  lower  the  tax  is  on  site-value  of  land  the  easier  it 
is  to  hold  sites  indefinitely  for  an  increased  sale  price,  or 
rent.  Such  practice  restricts  industry  and  housing  in 
cities,  and  agriculture  in  the  country,  and  thereby  retards 
the  rightful  development  of  any  community. 

Some  may  think  the  realty  business  is  helped  by  land 
speculation,  but  on  second  sober  thought  they  will  realize 
that  the  material  success  and  prosperity  of  realtors  depends 
largely  upon  the  prosperity  of  the  communtiy  in  which  they 
operate.  Any  place  where  development  of  industry 
is  retarded  by  law  is  a  poor  place  for  realtors. 

A  tax  on  dogs  is  levied,  not  especially  for  revenue,  but 
to  suppress  dogs.  A  high  license  fee  on  saloons  was  levied 
years  ago  largely  to  restrict  saloons.  Just  so  will  a  tax 
on  industry  drive  industry  away  and  keep  others 
from  coming  in.  That  is  now  the  condition  throughout 
New  Jersey,  and  as  cost  of  government,  and  the  tax  on  all 
forms  of  labor  products  is  increasing  year  by  year,  the 
economic  burden  becomes  more  unbearable. 

As  has  been  rightfully  said,  the  earth  is  the  mother, 
and  labor  the  father  of  all  wealth,  and  any  restriction  put 
on  the  application  of  labor  to  land  (and  New  Jersey  tax 
laws  do  this)  increases  the  army  of  unemployed. 


Try  as  we  may  to  find  a  source  of  revenue  to  replace  the 
tax  on  labor  products  that  will  not  again  rest  on  labor 
products,  we  shall  find  none  except  the  publicly-created 
site-value  of  land. 

There  is  a  rapidly  increasing  sentiment  and  demand  for 
more  public  revenue  from  site-value,  and  less  from  industry, 
farms  and  homes.  A  bill  will  be  introduced  in  the  coming 
session  of  the  New  Jersey  Legislature  to  enact  this,  and 
it  is  especially  to  the  interest  of  all  realtors  to  help  advance 
it. 

—HOWARD  HARDIMAN,  President, 
Perth  Amboy  Real  Estate  Board. 

A  New  Year's  Message 

to  Mayor  Walker 

SUBWAYS  AND   SLUMS 

TTON.  JAMES  J.  WALKER.  Sir— The  solution  of 
*-  •*•  the  problem  of  the  subways  and  the  slums  still  con- 
fronts your  administration  and  no  amount  of  denuncia- 
tion, protestation  or  palliatives  will  remedy  the  condition. 
Surely  you  know  the  solution  for  the  disgraceful  condi- 
tions that  now  exists  in  our  city — where  the  majority  of 
the  people  are  crowded  in  the  subways  closer  than  the 
law  allows  cattle  to  be  herded  in  cattle  trains  and  are  forced 
to  live  in  slum  tenements  in  which  sunlight  never  enters 
many  of  the  rooms.  The  people  have  been  patient,  and 
long  suffering,  Mr.  Mayor.  The  time  has  come  for  a 
solution  of  this  problem.  The  only  solution  is  to  abolish 
the  present  evil  system  of  taxation  and  collect  the  entire 
rent  of  land  (produced  by  population)  for  all  public  needs 
and  by  so  doing  solve  the  subway  and  slum  problem. 

The  schools,  fire  houses,  police  stations,  boardwalks, 
bridges  and  subways  for  which  the  people  are  now  taxed 
increase  the  rent  of  land  sufficiently  to  pay  for  said  im- 
provements. In  fact  the  increase  in  the  rent  of  land  due 
to  the  building  of  subways  if  annually  collected  by  the  city 
would  be  enough  to  pay  for,  maintain,  and  operate  the  sub- 
ways without  the  payment  of  fares.  Unfortunately  the  city 
collects  only  25  per  cent,  of  the  yearly  rent  of  the  land  for 
public  needs  leaving  75  per  cent.  ($500,000,000)  un- 
collected  in  the  pockets  of  Land-Lords  thereby  forcing 
the  city  to  levy  a  tax  of  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  on 
the  people.  As  the  tenants  in  the  city  constitute  90  per 
cent,  of  the  taxpayers  you  can  imagine  the  crushing  burden 
of  unnecessary  taxation  they  now  bear. 

As  for  the  slums,  they  are  due  to  withholding  from  use 
and  keeping  inadequately  used  approximately  70  per  cent, 
of  the  land  in  the  five  BOROUGHS  and  the  collection  of  the 
entire  rent  of  land  for  public  needs  and  the  abolition  of 
all  taxation  would  also  solve  the  slum  problem,  for  then 
there  would  be  no  penalty  for  putting  land  to  use,  nor 
profit  in  keeping  land  out  of  use  as  there  is  at  present. 

Why  not  stop  the  futile  advocacy  of  the  proposed  pal- 
liatives which  are  now  wasting  the  time  and  money  of  the 
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people  and  solve  the  subway  and  slum  problem  by  abolish- 
ing the  tremendous  and  unnecessary  burden  of  taxation 
amounting  to  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  now  levied 
on  the  people,  and  collecting  the  entire  rent  of  land  for 
all  public  needs? 

THE  COMMONWEALTH  LANTD  PARTY, 
3  East  14th  Street,  New  York  City. 

Death  of  a  Distinguished 

Uruguayian  Single  Taxer 

"\ 'I  7E  learn  with  profound  regret  of  the  death  of  Manuel 
•  *  Herrera  y  Reissig,  to  whose  memory  the  adherents 
of  land  reform  in  Uruguay  have  just  paid  homage,  and 
whose  passing  the  adherents  of  land  reform  throughout 
the  world  will  deplore. 

He  died  at  Bressanone,  (Italy)  July  17,  1927.  He  had 
taken  part  in  the  International  Conference  on  Land  Values 
Taxation  at  Copenhagen  in  1926,  and  was  one  of  the  first 
to  join  the  International  Union,  as  a  representative  of 
Uruguay. 

He  was  consul  general  of  Uruguay  at  Genoa. 

Born  at  Montevideo  in  1864,  of  a  family  prominent 
in  Uruguay  and  Argentine  for  a  century,  he  con- 
secrated his  talents  to  the  study  and  discussion  of  economic 
science  in  the  reviews  of  those  countries  and  elsewhere, 
notably  the  land  reform  ideas  of  Rividavia.  The  cause 
of  Henry  George  has  lost  a  devoted  disciple. 

Fairhope's  Thirty-third 

Anniversary 

T^AIRHOPE,  the  flourishing  Single  Tax  colony  on  the 
-*-  shores  of  Mobile  Bay,  Alabama,  celebrated  its  33rd 
anniversary  on  January  1.  There  was  a  fine  programme 
accompanied  by  a  dinner  at  which  A.  C.  Campbell,  of 
Ottawa,  Canada,  and  John  Emery  McLean  spoke.  Mr 
Campbell  told  of  the  progress  in  Canada.  Mr.  E.  B. 
Gaston  gave,  as  is  the  custom  at  these  anniversaries,  a 
history  of  the  colony  for  1927,  and  interesting  communica- 
tions were  read  from  Hon.  George  H.  Duncan,  James, 
H.  Webb,  A.  E.  Schalkenbach  and  others. 

Mr.  Schalkenbach,  who  is  spending  the  Winter  at  Fair- 
hope  but  was  called  away  by  the  death  of  his  brother, 
wrote : 

"No  other  mission  could  have  taken  me  away  at  this 
time  from  adding  my  best  efforts  in  appreciation  of  the 
noble  purpose  of  those  responsible  for  the  demonstration 
that  Fairhope  presents  today. 

"In  spite  of  my  sorrows  I  rejoice  with  you  all  on  this 
33rd  anniversary." 

There  was  a  musical  programme  which  concluded  the 
exercises. 


Death  of  R.  F.  Devine 

A  NOTHER  of  our  veteran  Single  Taxers  to  pass  away 
**  is  Robert  Devine,  of  Erie,  Pa.,  who  died  at  the  age 
of  67  after  an  operation  for  apendicitus  on  January  2. 

He  was  one  of  Erie's  prominent  citizens  and  a  success- 
ful business  man,  being  president  of  the  Erie  Forge  Co. 
He  was  born  in  Lake  River,  Schuylkill  County,  in  1860. 
His  parents  came  to  America  when  Robert  was  a  child. 
His  father  served  in  the  Union  Army  during  the  Civil  War. 
In  1911  he  was  democratic  candidate  for  mayor  of  Erie 
but  was  defeated  by  a  small  plurality 

Mr.  Devine  was  a  convinced  Single  Taxer,  helpful  to 
all  Single  Tax  activities.  A  subscriber  to  this  paper  al- 
most from  the  beginning  he  was  always  ready  with  an 
assisting  hand. 

Rev.  Herbert  Bigelow  officiated  at  the  funeral  services. 

A  New  Industry 

E  Sydney  Standard  tells  us  that  Dr.  Ehrenreich, 
an  eminent  scientist,  is  the  promoter  of  a  new  industry. 
He  shows  the  world  that  there  are  fortunes  in  sharks. 
Not  the  jewelry  they  incidentally  swallow.  It  seems 
that  the  shark  is  a  useful  creature — capable  of  producing 
21  useful  articles. 

Anyone  who  has  seen  the  numerous  sharks  tumbling 
about  in  the  shore  breakers,  as  at  Porto  Rico,  for  instance, 
will  wish  that  they  could  be  utilized. 

So  a  vessel  called  the  "Istar"  has  been  fitted  out  as  a 
floating  tannery.  It  will  be  the  parent  ship  while  motor 
boats  will  operate  the  nets  to  catch  the  sharks.  Carnarvon, 
Western  Australia,  is  to  be  the  headquarters  of  this  new 
industry.  It  has  one  very  decided  advantage.  The  ocean 
is  free  so  that  anyone  can  get  busy  catching  sharks.  No 
rent  is  required  by  a  landlord  before  you  can  set  up  in 
business. 

As  the  concern  gets  going  and  Carnarvon  becomes  pros- 
perous, the  land  sharks  will  get  busy.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  eminent  scientist  will  find  a  little  spare  time 
to  devote  to  dealing  with  land  sharks.  It  would  be  in- 
teresting to  know  whether  he  could  get  21  useful  articles 
out  of  them  as  well  as  out  of  the  scavengers  of  the  deep. 

— BOLTON  HALL. 

$100.000  To  The 

Movement  In  Australia 

HHE  announcement  is  made  by  Dr.  Paul  Dane,  of 
-*•  Melbourne,  that  Mr.  Cully  has  given  £20,000  for 
Henry  George  propaganda  in  Australia.  Dr.  Dane  speaks 
of  it  as  "a  great  and  wonderful  stroke  of  fortune." 

Following  the  example  of  Robert  Schalkenbach  a  com- 
mittee of  21  has  been  appointed  to  administer  this  fund. 
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For  Post  Memorial  Meetings 

PHE  Henry  George  Foundation  contemplates  the  hold- 
•*•  ing  of  a  memorial  meeting  in  Pittsburgh  in  honor  of 
Louis  Post  so  that  a  fitting  tribute  may  be  paid  to  his 
memory  and  services  to  the  cause,  as  well  to  take  advantage 
of  the  opportunity  to  direct  public  attention  to  the  Henry 
George  philosophy  for  which  he  stood. 

Preparations  may  soon  be  begun  in  New  York  for  a 
Post  memorial  meeting  and  we  venture  the  suggestion 
that  a  concerted  movement  by  the  various  clubs  and  organ- 
izations throughout  the  country  be  undertaken  for  a 
definite  date  perhaps  within  the  month  of  February,  on 
which  such  exercises  may  be  general. 


A  CCORDING  to  an  outstanding  front-page  article 
**•  entitled  Land  and  Liberty  in  El  Sol  of  Nov.  26,  1927, 
Mexico  City,  the  Land  Problem  is  an  urgent  issue  in  Mexico. 
The  author,  Mr.  M.  N.  Robles,  speaks,  eloquently  and 
bitterly,  of  the  poverty  of  the  peons,  whose  wages  are  as 
low  as  15  cents  a  day,  in  many  parts  "  In  order  to  acquire 
urban  land  in  Mexico,  he  says,  it  is  almost  always  necessary 
to  apply  to  foreign  companies:  in  Portales,  Algaria,  Pera- 
villo  and  others.  In  the  case  of  agriculture  land,  we  have 
the  subdivision  of  Tambaca  and  outlying  districts,  in 
Tamaulipas,  in  the  hands  of  German  syndicates,  etc." 
After  exposing  at  length  the  disorder  in  the  manage- 
ment of  Mexico's  land  and  natural  resources,  Mr.  Robles 
recalls  the  phrase  of  Baldomero  Argente,  in  his  work  on 
the  land  question:  "Not  one  field  untilled  nor  one  lot  un- 
built upon."  "This,  Mr.  Robles  continues,  should 
be  the  watchword  of  Democracy,  of  the  political  parties 
interested  in  the  fate  of  the  workman,  which  in  effect 
is  the  fate  of  the  country." 

In  the  enlightened  Republic  to  the  North  of  Mexico, 
a  boastful  democracy  still  has  the  same  elementary  truth 
to  learn. 

MR.  BERNARD  SHAW  is  a  law  unto  himself.  As 
a  Socialist  he  debated  recently  with  Mr.  G.  K. 
Chesterton  on  the  subject:  "Do  we  agree?"  From  the 
report  it  would  seem  they  don't!  Also  that  G.  B.  S.  is  not 
the  Socialist  he  thought  he  was.  The  "means  of  pro- 
duction are  men  and  women,"  he  declared,  "and  national- 
ization will  set  them  free. "  This  may  be  Shavian  humor, 
but  as  a  contribution  to  the  science  of  political  economy 
it  is  rank  nonsense!  "Capital  is  spare  money,"  was  an- 
other bright  thought  of  his.  No  wonder  his  admirers 
are  so  hopelessly  muddled,  if  this  is  the  sort  of  mental 
food  they  are  brought  up  on. — Commonweal,  London,  Eng. 
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O  Laws  are    binding    on   the  human  subject  which 
assault  the  body  or  violate  the  conscience. 

— Blackstone 


Arnold  Bennett's 

Typical  Landlord 

TN  his  novel  entitled  "Lord  Raingo,"  Arnold  Bennett 
•*•  sneers  at  the  Single  Tax.  A  fiction  writer,  like  a  poet, 
must  be  allowed  some  license,  and  Bennett  appears  to 
disregard  consistency  when  it  suits  his  literary  necessity. 
In  his  novel,  "  The  Old  Adam,"  in  which  he  continues  the 
adventure  of  that  British  Mr.  Babbitt,  Edward  Henry 
Machen,  Bennett  attacks  landlordism  radically  as  follows: 

"  Lord  Waldo  was  one  of  the  richest  of  human  beings 
in  England.  *  *  *  He  owned  a  great  deal  of  the  land  be- 
tween Oxford  and  Regent  Street,  and  a  number  of  valuable 
squares  north  of  Oxford  Street  were  his;  and  as  for  Edg- 
ware  Road — just  as  auctioneers  advertise  a  couple  of  miles 
of  trout-stream  or  salmon-river  as  a  pleasing  adjunct  to  a 
country  estate,  so,  had  Lord  Waldo's  estate  come  under  the 
hammer,  a  couple  of  miles  of  Edgware  Road  might  have 
been  advertised  as  among  its  charms.  Lord  Waldo  owned 
four  theatres,  and  to  each  theatre  he  had  his  private  en- 
trance, and  in  each  theatre  his  private  box,  over  which  the 
management  had  no  sway.  The  Waldos  in  their  leases 
had  always  insisted  on  this. 

"  He  never  built  in  London;  his  business  was  to  let  land 
for  others  to  build  upon,  the  condition  being  that  what 
others  built  should  ultimately  belong  to  him.  Thousands  of 
people  in  London  were  only  too  delighted  to  build  on  these 
terms:  he  could  pick  and  choose  his  builders.  It  was 
constantly  happening  that  under  legal  agreements  some 
fine  erection  put  up  by  another  hand  came  into  the  absolute 
possession  of  Lord  Waldo  without  one  halfpenny  of  expense 
to  Lord  Waldo.  Now  and  then  a  whole  street  would  thus 
tumble  all  complete  into  his  hands.  The  system,  most 
agreeable  to  Lord  Waldo  and  about  a  dozen  other  land- 
lords in  London,  was  called  the  leasehold  system ;  and  when 
Lord  Waldo  became  the  proprietor  of  some  bricks  and  mor- 
tar that  had  cost  him  nothing  it  was  said  that  one  of  Lord 
Waldo's  leases  had  '  fallen  in,'  and  everybody  was  quite 
satisfied  by  the  phrase. 

"  In  the  provinces,  besides  castles,  forests  and  moors, 
Lord  Waldo  owned  many  acres  of  land  under  which  was 
coal,  and  he  allowed  enterprising  persons  to  dig  deep  for 
this  coal  and  often  explode  themselves  to  death  in  the 
adventure,  on  the  understanding  that  they  paid  him  six- 
pence for  every  ton  of  coal  brought  to  the  surface,  whether 
they  made  any  profit  or  not.  This  arrangement  was  called 
'  mining  rights  ' — another  phrase  that  apparently  satis- 
fied everybody." 

CARL  MARFELS,  of  Heidelberg,   Germany,  has   in 
preparation   a  translation   of  Will  Atkinson's  Out- 
lines of  Progress  and  Poverty,  and  a  Spanish  translation 
of  the  same  little  work  is  under  way. 
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Activity  in  Boston 

UNDER  the  active  leadership  of  Mrs.  Alice  Caporn  the 
Economic  Forum  has  been  formed  i  Boston  and  is 
off  to  a  good  start.  The  initial  meeting  was  attended  by 
abou  fifty  composed  of  representatives  of  the  Fellow- 
ship of  Youth,  the  Theosophical  Society,  and  Proportional 
Representation  League,  together  with  a  number  of  old 
time  Single  Taxers. 

The  purpose  is  to  get  together  the  people  who  are  in- 
terested in  economic  discussions.  The  members  of  the 
Fellowship  of  Youth  are  interested  in  abolishing  war  and 
recognize  the  part  economics  plays  in  international  conflicts. 
Our  friends  are  not  going  to  ask  contributions  to  keep  the 
Forum  alive  from  any  of  those  groups  until  the  organiza- 
tion is  well  under  way. 

At  the  first  meeting  of  the  Forum  John  S.  Codman 
was  chairman,  and  Wm.  Lloyd  Garrison  led  off  by  giving  a 
resume  of  the  national  and  international  situation  with 
its  economic  significance.  Among  other  speakers  were 
Robt.  B.  Capon,  Louis  Weston  and  Mrs.  Caporn. 

Meetings  will  be  held  every  first  and  third  Wednesdays 
at  717  Boylston  Street. 

Speaking  of  Subways 

nr^HE  problem  of  financing  future  facilities  is  acute.  Here 
-i  New  York  made  one  mistake  which  other  communities 
•would  do  well  to  avoid.  It  should  have  put  part  of  the  burden 
of  new  construction  on  property  directly  benefited.  As  the 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Transportation  has  pointed  out, 
rapid  transit  lines  have  everywhere  doubled,  and  in  some 
cases  tripled,  local  property  values.  Of  course  the  city  has 
profited  by  increased  valuations,  and  the  owner  has  had  to 
pay  increased  taxes,  but  they  are  not  an  adequate  measure 
of  the  benefit  which  he  first  capitalized. 

-N.  Y.  Times,  Dec.  4,  1927 

THANKSGIVING  was  started  by  the  Pilgrims  who 
would  give  thanks  every  time  they  killed  an  Indian 
and  took  more  of  his  land.  As  years  went  by  and  they 
had  all  his  land  they  changed  it  into  a  day  to  give  thanks 
for  the  bountiful  harvest,  when  the  boll  weevil  and  the 
protective  tariff  didn't  remove  all  cause  for  thanks. 

— WILL  ROGERS. 

THE  medical  officer  at  Hessle,  a  residential  suburb  of 
Hull,  reported  that  a  woman  and  her  son  were  living 
in  a  shed  which  "scarcely  provided  shelter  for  a  donkey 
let  alone  a  human  being." 

The  District  Council  decided  "to  take  the  necessary 
action  to  compel  the  occupiers  to  vacate  the  shed."  Very 
helpful  to  those  "occupiers"!  Presumably  they  are  now 
free  to  look  for  another  shed. 

— Commonweal,  London,  England_ 


All  Equal  In  Heaven 

MR.  JOHN  WHEATLEY,  M.P.  former  Labor  Minister 
of  Health,  speaking  at  Liverpool,  on  Sunday,  is 
reported  by  the  Daily  Herald  to  have  said:  "Christianity 
taught  that  the  wealthy  man  and  the  poor  man  would  be 
equal  in  heaven.  What  was  wrong  with  having  them 
equal  in  Liverpool?  " 

Christianity  draws  its  picture  of  heaven  on  the  assumption 
that  there  will  be  no  Earl  Sefton  or  Earl  Derby  there  to 
charge  the  other  inhabitants  rent  for  seating  accommoda- 
tion on  the  damp  clouds.  Neither  does  the  picture  include 
any  stupid  Liberal  or  Labor  politicians  addressing  mass 
meetings  of  poor  and  unemployed  angels,  and  urging  these 
to  vote  for  Cloud  Policies  proposing  compensation  to  Cloud 
Lords,  whose  theft  of  their  Clouds  is  denying  them  their 
right  of  equal  opportunity.  There  can  be  no  equality  in 
Liverpool  while  there  are  Land  Lords  there. 

— Commonweal,  London,  Eng. 

AS  most  people  are  aware,  the  Henry  George  club  men 
are  the  foremost  champions  of  Pittsburgh's  graded 
tax  law. 

That  law,  which  has  been  a  gradual  process  fixed  the  tax 
on  buildings  at  just  one-half  the  rate  levied  on  land,  has 
attracted  marked  attention  throughout  the  country. 

It  encourages  building,  and  discourages  (and  penalizes) 
holding  land  unimproved  and  out  of  use. 

But  it  applies  to  our  municipal  taxes  only.  It  does 
not  affect  the  school  tax. 

The  Henry  George  men  would  like  to  extend  the  graded 
tax  to  our  school  taxation,  and  they  asked  Mr.  Aaron 
if  he  would  join  them  in  recommending  it. 

He  pointed  out  that  as  Pittsburgh  and  Philadelphia 
are  in  the  same  constitutional  school  class  and  governed 
by  the  same  school  code,  any  change  in  our  school  taxation 
would  involve  change  in  Philadelphia  also. 

There  were  other  complications,  too,  Mr.  Aaron  declared. 
So  he  declined,  at  least  for  the  present,  to  commit  himself. 

Pittsburgh  Press. 

What  Do  You  Most 

Admire  In  A  Man? 

THE  late   Henry  George  put  the  above  query  to  his 
wife,  which  brought  the  reply:      'Courage." 
"But  why,  'Courage?'"  inquired    the    husband.      "Be 
cause  it  is  the  manly  quality." 

"But,"  exclaimed  Henry  George,  courage  might  seem 
to  go  with  physique — and  I  am  a  small  man.  How  do 
you  find  courage  in  me?" 

"I  do  not  mean  physical  courage,"  replied  the  wife, 
"but  moral  courage  that  impels  a  man  who  sees  his  duty 
to  follow  it,  though  it  mean  to  make  sacrifices — to  stand 
up  against  the  world." 

—Irish  News,  Belfast,  Ireland. 
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To  Relieve  Housing  Shortage 
Italy  Exempts  Dwellings 

A  SPECIAL  cable  dispatch  from  Rome,  published  in 
•^  *•  the  New  York  Sun  of  January  25,  says  that  by  royal 
decree  all  homes  throughout  Italy,  built  between  1925 
and  1935,  will  be  exempt  from  taxation;  and  this  regard- 
less of  cost  or  rent  charged,  or  whether  rented  or  occupied 
by  the  owner.  The  exemption  includes  houses  occupied 
partly  by  small  stores.  This  sweeping  measure,  says  the 
dispatch,  has  been  adopted  as  a  measure  for  solving  the 
housing  shortage.  Further  details  will  be  awaited  with 
much  interest. 

Where  Faith  Begins 

TTENRY  GEORGE  was  one  among  the  millions  of 
•*•  -*-  thinkers  who  tried  to  fathom  the  ultimate  meaning 
of  life,  only  to  arrive  at  the  place  where  all  must  stand — 
before  a  closed  door.  Reasoning,  he  followed  the  scrip- 
tures of  the  men  who  have  been  and  gone— the  Bibles, 
esoteric  doctrines  of  old  philosophers,  the  inner  mean- 
ing of  grotesque  religions,  the  dogmatic  constitutions  of 
Ecumenical  Councils,  the  preachings  of  Foxes  and  Wesleys, 
the  traditions  of  red  Indians  and  black  savages. 

Now  for  a  true  quotation  of  this  man's  own  words:  "And 
out  o  the  chain  of  thought  we  have  been  following  there 
seems  vaguely  to  rise  a  glimpse  of  what  they  vaguely  saw 
— a  shadowy  gleam  of  ultimate  relations,  the  endeavor  to 
express  which  inevitably  falls  into  type  and  allegory.  A 
garden  in  which  are  set  the  trees  of  good  and  evil.  A  vine- 
yard in  which  there  is  the  Master's  work  to  do.  A  passage 
— from  life  behind  to  life  beyond.  A  trial  and  a  struggle, 
in  which  we  cannot  see  the  end." 

— Harrisburg,  (Pa.)  Telegraph  Editorial . 

BOOK  REVIEWS 

POLITICAL    MYTHS    AND    ECONOMIC    REALITIES* 

In  these  days  of  rapid-fire  treatment  of  historical  problems  by 
glorified  reporters  like  Wells  and  Van  Loon  it  is  a  relief  to  come  across 
a  work  which  is  a  serious  attempt  to  consider  events  in  the  light  of 
principles  that  determine  them  and  to  build,  however  imperfectly, 
a  philosophy  of  history  by  which  we  may  interpret  historical  pheno- 
mena. 

We  are  far  from  endorsing  what  seem  to  us  the  extravagant  en- 
comiums which  this  book  has  received.  But  we  are  glad  to  record 
that  as  far  as  M.  Delaisi  has  travelled  his  journey  has  been  a  profitable 
one  to  the  reader,  for  it  has  carried  him  to  the  point  where  political 
formulas  have  broken  down  and  economic  facts  are  given  their  due 
proportion  and  significance.  We  say  this  is  a  far  step  in  current  specu- 
lation which  hitherto  has  not  even  given  us  that  much. 

The  title  is  an  arresting  one.  But  what  our  author  sometimes  mistakes 
as  myths  are  after  all  only  the  conflicts  which  have  arisen  in  history 
between  the  principles  of  democracy  and  the  arrogant  claims  of  priv- 
ilege. This  struggle  M.  Delaisi  does  not  always  see  as  phenomena 
of  progress.  Perhaps  his  formula  has  been  a  little  too  much  for  him  , 
and  has  exercised  a  constraining  influence  upon  the  freedom  of  his 

•Political  Myths  and  Economic  Realities.    By  Francis  Delaisi.    446  pp.    Cloth  bound 
Price  $4.    The  Viking  Press,  New  York  City. 


speculations.  Beneath  what  he  calls  myths  is  something  much  more 
fundamental  than  he  indicates,  and  the  "economic  realities"  might 
be  made  more  real  if  he  had  been  able  to  discover  the  chief  of  these 
realities  in  all  its  relations.  He  sees  it  in  many  forms,  it  is  true,  but 
being  unable  to  trace  these  to  their  paternity  his  speculations  leave  some- 
thing lacking.  He  remains  a  captive  to  formula. 

Had  our  author  been  able  to  trace  the  progress  of  mankind  as  a 
struggle  to  escape  from  slavery,  and  to  discern  in  the  failure  of  the 
struggle  what  it  really  is  that  brings  so  many  of  these  efforts  to  naught 
— really  the  divorcement  of  men  from  their  rights  to  the  use  of  the 
earth — he  would  not  descant  thus  on  the  Russian  Revolution,  (page  52). 

"It  is  true  that  all  the  workers,  the  intellectuals,  the  people  with 
generous  and  vague  aspirations  who  suddenly  declared  themselves 
"Bolsheviks"  were  totally  ignorant  of  the  circumstances  of  the  Russian 
Revolution  and  of  its  true  history.  They  were  attracted  neither  by 
Lenin's  method  nor  by  its  results;  it  was  the  latent  myth  within  their 
minds  which  suddenly  blazed  out  under  the  action  of  an  apparently 
successful  event." 

What  our  author  has  done — and  it  was  a  work  needing  to  be  done 
— is  to  dissipate  the  myth  of  nationalism  (in  the  economic  field)  and 
demonstrate  interdependence  in  the  economic  realm.  He  has  demon- 
strated the  fixity  of  the  economic  laws  and  the  constant  transform- 
ation of  political  forms. 

Governments  erect  institutions  in  ignorance  of  economic  influences. 
Constitutions  and  laws  which  statesmen  fondly  imagine  embody  finali- 
ties are  slowly  modified  in  obedience  to  the  economic  urge.  They  see 
established  rules  of  law  slowly  yielding  to  a  silent  authority  whose 
decrees  determine  their  existence  and  duration.  These  are  the  political 
myths,  and  the  stern  realities  are  those  economic  truths  which  modify 
or  destroy  political  theories. 

Republics,  democracies,  monarchies,  dictatorships  are  merely 
political  forms  in  which  there  is  neither  stability  nor  efficacy.  Nor 
do  they  contribute  to  the  happiness  of  the  people.  Seeing  this  the 
debate  has  run  along  endlessly  as  to  the  comparative  merit  of  these 
forms  of  government.  The  question  is  still  unsettled.  And  the  reason 
is  clear.  Economic  realities  are  still  ignored  in  the  world,  though 
they  are  imperative  and  insistent  causes,  which  every  now  and  then 
destroy  institutions  in  violent  revolutions. 

Here  is  a  suggestive  thought  on  page  155: 

'The  natural  tendency  of  every  landowner  is  to  "round  off  his  land" 
by  the  inclusion  of  his  neighbor's  field.  There  are  always  excellent 
reasons  why  he  should;  the  coveted  strip  forms  an  enclave  and  hampers 
cultivation,  or  it  may  be  advisable  to  join  together  pasture  land  and 
cornfield  whose  produce  complement  each  other.  Given  that  the 
soil  is  the  source  of  all  wealth  the  common  ambition  is  for  each  to  in- 
crease his  own  portion. 

"  Nations  are  subject  to  the  same  law.  So  long  as  they  were  merely 
an  aggregate  of  farmers — or  landowners  living  by  the  revenues  of  the 
land — their  ambitions  were  territorial.and  the  general  tendency  of  their 
policy  was  to  annex  the  border  provinces." 

The  author  makes  clear  that  these  territorial  ambitions,  eumphe- 
mized  as  "historical  rights" — what  else  are  they  but  the  landowning 
interests? — are  directly  responsible  for  most  of  the  wars  that  have 
made  Europe  a  bloody  battleground.  But  he  does  not  amplify  this 
thought  and  is  too  apt  to  treat  it  as  negligible  as  he  proceeds  with  his 
more  elaborate  and  intriguing  thesis. 

A  heading  to  one  of  the  chapters  is  "Free  Trade  as  the  Doctrine  of 
Interdependence."  The  author  holds  that  with  the  abolition  of  the 
Corn  Laws  in  Great  Britain,  which  he  calls  the  "defeat  of  the  land- 
lords," a  new  episode  in  history  had  seemingly  begun.  "Interde- 
pendence had  secured  a  triumph  over  economic  nationalism  and 
reality  over  myth." 

With  Free  Trade  now  established  in  Great  Britain,  with  all  its  im- 
plications accepted,  and  with  the  commercial  treaties  negotiated 
in  1860  by  Cobden  with  Michael  Chevalier  for  Great  Britain  and 
France,  with  similiar  treaties  with  Belgium,  Italy,  Switzerland  and 
Holland  and  the  Zollverein  it  seems  to  M.  Delaisi  that  the  world  was 
heading  rapidly  toward  free  trade,  and  he  says:  "The  principle  of  free 
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trade  by  turning  the  economic  interdependence  of  nations  into  a  reality 
would  have  eventually  made  for  universal  peace."  But  it  was  not 
to  be.  As  our  author  remarks  historical  events  do  not  unfold  in  logical 
sequence. 

The  author's  treatment  of  free  trade  leaves  little  to  be  desired.  One 
of  his  phrases  is  "the  homo  economicus  who  acts  internationally  and 
the  homo  politicks  who  thinks  nationally."  The  deepest  instinct  of 
the  economic  man  is  to  act  internationally,  and  this  should  teach  our 
protectionist  that  the  normal  and  primal  instict  is  to  trade  freely,  and 
that  the  exercise  of  this  instinct  results  in  bringing  about  the  largest 
general  satisfaction  in  the  production  and  enjoyment  of  wealth. 

In  the  very  manner  of  Henry  George,  M.  Delaisi  gives  a  striking 
illustration  of  the  benefits  of  cooperation  made  possible  under  our 
modern  system  of  exchanges  in  one  day  in  the  life  of  well-to-do  Par- 
isian : 

"On  awakening,  M.  Durand  washes  himself  with  soap  manu- 
factured out  of  Congo  peanut  and  dries  himself  with  a  cotton  towel 
of  Louisiana.  He  then  proceeds  to  dress  himself.  His  shirt  and  collar 
are  made  of  Russian  linen,  his  coat  and  trousers  of  wool  from  the 
Cape  or  Australia.  He  puts  on  a  silk  tie  made  of  Japanese  cocoons 
and  shoes  whose  leather  is  derived  from  the  hide  of  an  Argentine  ox 
and  tanned  with  chemical  product  from  Germany. 

"  In  his  dining  room — adorned  with  a  Dutch  sideboard,  made  of 
wood  from  Hungarian  forests — he  will  find  the  table  laid  with  plated 
metal  made  of  Rio-Tinto  copper,  tin  from  the  straits  and  silver  from 
Australia.  He  will  find  a  fresh  loaf,  made  of  wheat,  which  according  tothe 
season  of  the  year,  may  come  from  Beauce,  from  Roumania  or  from 
Canada.  He  will  eat  eggs  newly  arrived  from  Morocco,  a  slice  of 
frozen  presale  from  the  Argentine  and  preserved  small  peas  which  have 
seen  the  California  sun:  his  sweets  will  be  English  jam  made  of  French 
fruit  and  Cuban  sugar,  and  his  excellent  coffee  will  come  from  Brazil. 

"  Restored  to  vigor  he  now  goes  to  work.  An  electric  tram  run  on 
the  Thompson-Houston  system,  takee  him  to  his  office.  After  making 
a  note  of  the  quotations  of  the  Liverpool,  London,  Amsterdam  or  Yoko- 
hama exchanges,  he  dictates  his  correspondence,  which  is  taken  down 
on  an  English  typewriter,  and  he  signs  it  with  an  American  fountain 
pen.  In  his  workshop  Paris  articles  are  being  manufactured  out  of 
material  of  many  origins,  by  machinery  built  in  Lorraine,  according 
to  German  patents  and  fed  with  English  coal.  His  instructions  are 
to  send  them  to  Rio  by  the  first  German  steamer  that  puts  into 
Cherbourg. 

"  He  then  proceeds  to  pay  in  a  cheque  in  guilders  from  a  Dutch  client 
and  to  buy  sterling  to  pay  for  English  goods.  The  bank  manager 
will  take  the  opportunity  to  point  out  that  his  account  shows  a  con- 
siderable balance  and  that  oil  shares  are  rising.  Mr.  Durand  agrees 
to  the  suggestion,  but  unwilling  to  place  all  his  eggs  in  one  basket, 
he  gives  orders  to  buy  at  the  same  time  four  Royal  Dutch  shares  and 
ten  of  a  French  company  affiliated  to  the  Standard  Oil. 

"Satisfied  with  a  profitable  day,  he  proposes  to  spend  the  evening 
at  a  show  with  his  wife.  She  will  don  her  best  frock  from  Pauquin, 
Ltd.,  her  pretty  fur  or  blue  fox  (Siberia),  her  diamonds  from  the  Cape. 
Then  they  will  dine  in  an  "Italian  restaurant"  and  debate  whether 
to  go  to  the  Russian  ballet  or  to  a  music  hall  to  hear  Raquel  Meller, 
or  perhaps  decide  for  one  of  d'Annunzio's  plays  acted  by  Ida  Ruben- 
stein  with  ddsigns  from  Bakst." 

There  is  a  chapter  devoted  to  the  international  character  of  the 
national  genius  in  the  production  of  literary  and  artistic  masterpieces. 
These  are  masterpieces  not  because  they  are  national  but  because  they 
are  human,  and  M.  Delaisi  points  out  the  constant  variations  in 
national  taste.  There  is  as  little  reality  in  the  national  literary  myth 
as  there  is  in  the  political  myth.  When  it  assumes  a  common  inheri- 
tance from  generation  to  generation,  a  literary  system  of  unchanging 
tradition,  the  belief  becomes  little  short  of  a  vulgar  illusion.  Our 
author  shows  that  this  illusion  is  strongest  among  the  least  educated 
classes.  The  chapter  is  well  worth  pondering,  as  is  so  much  of  the 
contents  of  this  really  remarkable  book,  for  its  demonstration  of  the 
essentially  international  character  of  all  art,  to  which  breadth  and 
liberality  of  culture  contribute. 

Of  more  than  passing  interest  is  the  author's  contention,  we  had 
almost  said  his  demonstration,  that  the  disturbances  and  bloodshed 
that  have  so  often  devastated  the  world  and  are  attributed  to  religious 
intolerance,  were  really  due  to  other  causes.  He  tells  us  that  religious 
myths  are  at  their  birth  multiform,  extremely  variable  and  therefore 


tolerant.  Intolerance,  he  says,  lies  not  in  the  myth  itself,  but  springs 
from  its  political  function.  When  it  has  attained  unity,  and  becomes 
part  of  the  social  or  political  entity,  dissidence  in  dogma  is  tantamount 
to  a  blow  struck  at  institutionalism.  He  says  this  law  applies  as  much 
to  lay  as  to  religious  myths,  and  he  reinforces  his  thesis  with  illustra- 
tions drawn  from  a  profoundly  impressive  knowledge  of  history. 

When  it  becomes  necessary  to  save  social  institutions — institutions 
of  privilege  for  the  most  part — the  pretence  of  defending  the  religious 
myth  is  invoked  for  the  masses,  a  pretence  readily  discarded  as  soon 
as  it  has  served  its  purpose.  The  lesson  is  an  important  one  as  strik-. 
ing  at  the  very  heart  of  the  notion  (a  notion  which  breeds  intolerance) 
that  one  sect  more  than  another  in  history  has  resorted  to  the  weapon 
of  persecution,  or  that  the  inclination  to  do  so  is  inherent  in  the  nature 
of  religious  sects. 

Van  Loon  and  Wells  have  sought  to  popularize  history  and  in  so 
doing  have  cheapened  it.  M.  Delaisi  has  tried  to  do  something  dif- 
ferent and  of  greater  value;  he  has  started  out  to  discover  the  solution 
of  existing  problems  of  history,  to  search  the  heart  of  civilization,  to 
give  an  answer  why  it  has  not  succeeded.  The  attempt  is  worthy  of 
all  praise. 

Yet  the  work  fails— tragically  fails.  The  wisdom  that  has  traced 
so  many  economic  realities  has  permitted  the  fundamental  one  to  elude 
him.  It  seems  almost  pitiful  that  the  intelligence  that  has  set  off  so 
well  the  myth  of  nationalism  against  the  ever  pressing  economic  urge 
should  be  so  utterly  oblivious  to  the  great  question  that  looms  behind 
all  these  very  interesting  speculations.  Is  there  no  such  thing  as  a 
Land  Question?  Are  the  natural  resources  of  the  earth,  the  struggle 
for  the  ownership  or  control  of  which  determines  the  policies  of  rulers 
and  their  ministers,  to  be  utterly  forgotten?  At  the  conclusion  the 
author  writes: 

"The  world  will  only  recover  its  equilibrium  when,  in  the  minds  of 
each  producer,  the  idea  of  interdependence  has  acquired  the  same 
value  as  that  of  salvation  for  the  Christian,  equality  for  the  democrat, 
and  the  fatherland  for  the  citizen.  But  how  are  the  masses  to  acquire 
this  consciousness?  That  is  the  vital  problem  which  must  be  faced 
by  all  who  can  look  beyond  the  surface  of  events. " 

Must  it  all  then  be  summed  up  in  this?  And  has  the  author  actually 
abandoned  all  his  economic  realities  only  to  fall  back  on  a  myth  of 
psychology,  lacking  as  little  reality  as  the  myths  he  indicates?  Is  it 
all  to  be  resolved  into  a  state  of  mind?  And  is  a  new  consciousness 
to  be  evolved  in  the  presence  of  these  economic  realities  which  have 
muddled  our  political  conduct,  our  international  outlook,  our  social 
life,  and  even  the  rationalizing  of  minds  as  keen  and  free  from  pre- 
dilection as  M.  Delaisi's? 

— J.  D.  M. 

WHAT  IS  COOPERATION?* 

This  is  another  of  the  Vanguard  Press  series  treating  of  various  phases 
of  social  philosophies.  Socialism,  Single  Tax,  etc.,  are,  as  our  readers 
know,  treated  in  books  that  have  preceded  it. 

The  author  of  this  book  is  the  outstanding  authority  on  Coopera- 
tion and  president  of  the  Cooperative  League.  Cooperative  Democ- 
racy published  in  1923,  and  reissued  in  a  revised  edition  in  1927,  is  the 
larger  work  of  the  same  author  on  which  the  present  manual  is  based. 

There  is  here  everything  the  general  reader  will  want  to  know  of  the 
reasons  for  and  history  of  Cooperation  in  the  United  States  and  in 
Great  Britain,  in  which  latter  country  the  movement  has  attained  such 
imposing  proportions. 

There  is  a  chapter  entitled  "Criticism  of  Proposed  Remedies"  which 
is,  on  the  whole,  not  unfair.  On  the  subject  of  the  Single  Tax  the  author 
is  in  error  in  saying  that  "  it  would  result  in  State  ownership  of  the  land." 
Perhaps,  however,  the  author  means  people-owned,  and  this  would  be 
true  in  essence  if  not  in  form. 

Mr.  Warbasse  says:  "It  would  not  change  the  motive  nor  method 
of  business. "  He  is  silent,  however,  on  whether  it  would  or  would  not 

•What   is    Cooperation?     By    James  Peter  Warbasse.     170  -pp.     Cloth   bound.     55 
Cents  postpaid.     The  Vanguard  Press,  80  Fifth  Avenue.  N.  Y.  City. 
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change  the  mater  of  distribution,  and  that  is  the  important  thing, 
whether  production  be  carried  on  cooperatively  or  competitively.  Many 
Single  Taxers  are  affiliated  with  the  Cooperative  League,  but  most  of  us 
regard  it  as  only  one  of  the  proposals  for  economic  betterment  which 
must  be  largely  nullified  as  long  as  the  source  of  all  wealth — the  land — 
is  the  private  possession  of  the  few. 

We  may  say  that  cooperation  is  better  than  the  reasons  given  for  it. 
Under  our  present  system  it  has  its  value;  under  a  system  where  the 
rent  of  land  was  taken  by  the  people  and  all  natural  resources  were 
peopled-owned,  there  would  be  a  vast  extension  of  cooperative  enter- 
prises, and  these  would  be  largely  substituted  for  individual  enter- 
prise, though  cooperation  would  never  wholly  take  its  place  for  obvious 
reasons.  But  its  progress  under  economic  freedom  would  probably 
astound  Mr.  Warbasse  if  he  is  fortunate  enough  to  live  so  long.  For 
the  workers  will  then  be  free  to  cooperate  as  they  are  not  now,  for  there 
is  a  partner  in  all  productive  enterprises  with  whom  real  cooperation 
is  quite  impossible — the  owner  of  the  land.  Men  who  cooperate  do  so 
with  the  idea  of  each  participating  and  contributing  some  effort  which 
we  call  labor,  but  the  landlord  contributes  no  effort  and  no  capital. 
Even  if  he  throws  in  his  land,  rent  free,  he  is  only  giving  what  was  here 
before  him.  Usually,  however,  he  will  demand  to  be  paid  for  his  land, 
and  if  so  there  is  just  that  much  less  for  the  real  cooperators. 

We  have  a  fairly  well  grounded  suspicion  that  Mr.  Warbasse  is  not 
ignorant  of  this  fact. 

— J.  D.  M. 

AMERICAN  LORDSHIPS. 

Dr.  Thomas  L.  Brunk,  of  Alton,  111.,  is  well  known  to  our  readers  for 
the  essays  from  his  pen  that  have  appeared  from  time  to  time  in  these 
columns.  He  has  now  gathered  together  in  a  paper-covered  book  of 
nearly  two  hundred  pages  the  essays  on  the  early  land  proprietors  and 
American  land  grants  that  appeared  in  the  Union  Advocate  of  Sioux 
City,  I  owa,  and  reached  through  that  medium  some  seventy  thousand 
readers.  A  few  of  the  chapters  contained  in  the  volume  have  appeared 
in  LAND  AND  FREEDOM. 

Clearly  written,  and  showing  evidence  of  great  research,  this  book  is 
a  frank  indictment  of  historic  landlordism  in  America.  Land  specula- 
tion is  shown  as  the  trail  of  the  serpent  that  from  the  time  of  the 
foundation  of  this  government  weakened  the  hand  of  the  civil  power 
and  laid  its  corrupting  influence  in  the  high  places  of  administration. 
It  almost  appears  as  if  many  of  these  early  "Fathers"  set  out  deliber- 
ately to  reduce  the  population  to  the  condition  of  a  servile  caste  who 
should,  they  and  their  descendants,  continue  to  labor  for  the  enrichment 
of  the  landed  proprietors  to  the  end  of  time. 

In  this  searching  inquiry  into  the  evil  institution  of  unrestricted 
private  land  ownership  which  has  left  its  poisonous  fruits  to  the  present 
generation,  and  is  the  real  foundation  of  the  swollen  fortunes  of  the 
few  and  the  poverty  of  the  many,  Dr.  Brunk  does  not  spare  the 
"Fathers"  and  some  of  the  earlier  patriarchs  who  helped  to  lay  the 
groundwork  of  this  far-reaching  and  corrupting  system.  He  is  not 
deterred  by  the  school  room  deification  of  these  imposing  personages. 
Of  William  Penn  he  says: 

"Penn  must  have  known  how  New  England  flourished  under  the 
land-alloting  system,  as  it  was  established  sixty  years  before  he 
founded  his  colony.  But  with  all  his  professions  of  religion  and  pre- 
tense of  making  a  place  of  refuge  for  his  despised  people  he  deliberately 
planned  to  profit  by  their  presence  on  his  empire  land." 

Of  Robert  Morris,  who  equipped  forty-two  vessels  for  privateering, 
Dr.  Brunk  writes: 

"It  was  this  loot  that  he  turned  over  to  Washington  to  help  finance 
the  Revolution.  Our  school  histories  praise  this  ocean  robber  for 
his  services  and  say  little  or  nothing  of  the  tremendous  services  of 
Franklin  while  in  Paris  in  providing  nine-tenths  of  the  finances  of  the 
Revolution  which  without  his  aid  could  never  have  been  fought. " 

Nor  does  he  spare  Washington: 

"He  was  an  accessory  to  the  organized  bands  who  raided  this  virgin 
country  and  like  Feudal  Lords  drove  thousands  of  toiling  yeomen 


into  tenantry,  crime  or  beggary.  From  the  fact  that  he  sanctioned  the 
acts  authorizing  him  to  issue  patents  for  immense  tracts  to  ruthless 
land  speculators  without  due  return  to  the  government,  is  evidence 
that  he  justified  the  land  speculating  system  and  winked  at  fraud." 

Dr.  Brunk  quotes  from  McMaster's  history  which  he  calls  "most 
trustworthy:" 

"  In  all  the  frauds  and  tricks  that  go  to  make  up  the  worst  form  of 
practical  politics,  the  men  who  founded  our  state  and  federal  govern- 
ments were  always  our  equals  and  often  our  masters. " 

Dr.  Brunk  has  not  neglected  the  larger  relations  of  his  subject  for 
these  "personalities"  while  showing  how  the  institution  corrupted 
even  the  splendid  characters  of  these  men  who  helped  to  form  our 
government.  Our  author  knows  his  economics  and  has  a  good  word 
to  say  of  the  attempt  of  the  Puritans  to  bring  about  a  measure  of  equal- 
ity in  landholding.  And  he  makes  this  noteworthy  comment: 

"There  is  no  prettier  example  in  all  history  than  the  town  system 
of  the  Puritans  to  demonstrate  the  law  of  wages.  They  attempted 
to  FIX  wages  by  law  and  failed,  because  wages  were  fixed  by  nature 
on  the  border  lands  where  there  was  no  rent.  The  earnings  of  labor 
on  the  cheap  rentless  land  set  the  price  for  labor  over  all  the  old  settled 
portions,  even  in  the  cities.  For  who  would  work  for  less  than  he  could 
make  on  land  accessible  to  all  comers  without  cost  and  without  rent? 

Our  author  has  done  an  excellent  piece  of  work.  If  we  have  any 
criticism  to  make  it  is  that  a  somewhat  more  orderly  arangement  of 
the  great  wealth  of  material  here  gathered  together  might  have  im- 
proved it.  But  that  is  after  all  a  minor  defect.  The  book  is  im- 
mensely interesting  and  the  reader  will  be  carried  along  to  the  end 
without  fatigue.  He  will  gain  a  new  view  of  our  history.  He  will 
perhaps  gain  also  a  tremendous  impression  of  that  insidious  influence 
which  more  than  anything  else  has  made  of  our  democracy  so  disma  1 
a  failure. 

We  bespeak  for  this  work  a  large  circulation.  Especially  should 
it  go  into  the  hands  of  the  young  who  are  influenced  unduly  by  the 
school  book  standard  of  patriotism  and  pollyana  philosophy  curren  t 
in  everyday  literature. 

The  work  sells  for  fifty  cents  per  copy  and  is  published  by  the  Union 
Advocate  Press,  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 

— J.  D.  M. 

LOCAL  TAXATION  IN  THE  EMPIRE 

This  is  the  title  of  a  pamphlet  of  twenty-odd  pages  bound  in  stiff 
covers  in  which  the  former  Colonial  Secretary,  Josiah  C.  Wedgwood, 
reviews  the  systems  of  taxation  in  Great  Britain  and  the  Colonies . 
It  has  a  Foreword  by  Hon.  J.  H.  Thomas,  one  of  the  prominent  Labor 
members  of  Parliament,  and,  as  stated  on  frontispiece,  is  "Published 
in  association  with  the  Labor  party."  We  should  be  very  glad  to 
know  that  the  members  of  that  party  would  undertake  to  urge  officia  1 
recognition  of  the  confusion  that  exists,  and  the  necessity  of  making 
a  clean  sweep  of  the  taxation  anomalies  that  are  indicated  in  various 
localities  in  Great  Britain  and  in  the  Crown  Colonies. 

Though  Colonel  Wedgwood  does  not  make  an  extended  argument 
for  any  particular  system,  contenting  himself  with  pointing  out  the 
infinite  variety  of  taxes  that  exist  today  in  the  Empire,  he  do^s  quote  from 
Labor  leaders,  Ramsay  MacDonald  and  Arthur  Henderson,  their  perfectly 
clear  statements  for  the  transference  or  rent  from  private  pockets  to  the 
public  treasury,  not  merely  for  the  additional  revenue  it  would  give, 
but  as  a  means  of  opening  up  the  natural  sources  from  which  wealth 
is  produced.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Mr.  MacDonald  at  other  times 
wanders  away  from  the  central  truth  which  he  is  capable  of  voicing 
with  so  much  force  and  clarity. 

Col.  Wedgwood  touches  upon  taxation  in  the  United  States  and  gives 
instances  which  here  and  elsewhere  show  a  wholesome  trend  toward 
a  juster  system.  The  pamphlet  will  be  useful  to  our  friends  on  the 
other  side. 

But  to  one  argument  advanced  we  must  take  a  serious  exception. 
We  quote  from  page  S. 
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"  'Capital  Value'  is  a  wiser  basis  for  taxation  than  'Annual  Value,' 
not  merely  more  easy  to  arrive  at.  For  unbuilt-on  suburban  land, 
though  it  has  a  negligible  'Annual  Value,'  has  a  comparatively  high 
'Capital  Value.'  This  high  'Capital  Value'  is  being  maintained  and 
increased  by  the  wise  expenditure  of  the  local  authority,  and  consti- 
tutes a  just  source  of  revenue  which  cannot  be  made  to  contribute  by 
rating  upon  'Annual  Value.'" 

It  is  of  course  much  easier  under  present  conditions  to  estimate 
capital  value;  and  while  taxation  of  land  values  is  very  light  a 
tax  on  capital  value  may  reach  a  speculative  value  that  would  escape 
under  an  attempt  to  determine  the  annual  rental  value.  But  as  soon 
as  taxation  becomes  heavier,  the  "capitalization  of  the  tax"  (or  other- 
wise stated,  the  reduction  in  net  income  of  land)  decreases  its  capital 
or  selling  value,  and  to  a  large  extent  thus  defeats  the  purpose  of  the 
tax  by  contracting  the  tax  basis. 

The  wiser  basis,  therefore,  is  that  of  annual  rental  value,  actual  or 
potential.  And  just  as  the  capital  value  of  land  which  is  not  for  sale, 
can  be  fixed  by  an  assessing  official  by  comparison  with  other  land, 
so  the  rental  value  of  unused  land  could  be  fixed  by  comparison  with 
the  rent  of  used  land.  The  ascertainment  of  either  kind  of  value  is 
not  a  difficult  administrative  function.  And  the  sooner  the  public 
mind  is  educated  to  the  fact  that  the  primary  form  of  land  value  is 
annual  rental  value,  and  that  the  capital  value  is  merely  a  price  charged 
for  the  privilege  of  collecting  that  annual  rent,  the  easier  it  will  be  to 
continue  the  increase  of  taxation  up  to  the  point  of  absorbing  the  en- 
tire annual  rent. 

— J.  D.  M. 

SIGNIFICANT  PARAGRAPHS  FROM 
"PROGRESS  AND  POVERTY" 

(Compiled  by  Prof.  Harry  Gunnison  Brown,  of  the  University  of  Mis- 
souri). 

"These  paragraphs,"  says  Prof.  Brown  in  the  preface,  "have  been 
selected  so  as  to  present  in  brief  compass  the  essentials  of  Henry 
George's  argument  in  his  own  eloquent  and  inimitable  style."  The 
book  is  intended  primarily  for  schools  and  colleges,  so  that  students 
may  "have  the  case  for  bare-land-value  taxation  fairly  presented  to 
them." 

But  it  is  far  from  being  a  purely  fiscal  presentation,  nor  is  it  a  mere 
abstract  or  summary.  Prof.  Brown  has  omitted  many  pages  of  eco- 
nomic discussion,  and  has  retained  a  number  of  eloquent  passages 
which  describe  the  degrading  effects  of  poverty  on  individuals  and  the 
better  world — morally  and  socially — that  would  evolve  from  restor- 
ing equal  rights  through  the  application  of  the  remedy  proposed  by 
Henry  George. 

Prof.  John  Dewey  has  rendered  a  great  service  to  the  cause  by  the 
splendid  tribute  to  Henry  George  which  is  printed  as  an  introduction 
to  this  volume  of  "Selected  Paragraphs"  (and  which  is  reprinted  in 
full  elsewhere  in  this  issue). 

This  little  volume  should  prove  extremely  useful  for  interesting 
young  people  in  the  relation  of  political  economy  to  real  social  reform , 
a  subject  to  which  unfortunately  much  less  attention  is  being  given 
than  was  the  case  a  generation  ago.  The  Robert  Schalkenbach  Founda- 
tion has  sponsored  its  publication. 
Cloth  SO  cents  per  copy.  Order  of  LAND  AMD  FREEDOM. 

CORRESPONDENCE 

THE  SACCO  VANZETTI   CASE 

EDITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 

I  quite  agree  with  the  view  of  Hubert  Lyman  Clark  of  Cambridge, 
in  his  letter  you  published  though  I  do  not  know  the  gentleman. 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  are  too  many  issues  discussed  in  your  maga- 
zine, as  well  as  by  Single  Tax  bodies  generally,  that  should  be  devoted 
entirely  to  the  things  for  which  they  are  published  and  organized,  and 
t  hat  tend  to  crowd  the  main  issue. 


The  Sacco-Vanzetti  case  has  no  more  to  do  with  the  Single  Tax  than 
any  other  of  the  multitudious  opinions  and  theories  that  seem  good  to 
us.  Undoubtedly  there  are  many  reforms  that  occur  to  all  of  us  that 
would  help  humanity,  but  these  distractions  always  throw  us  off  the 
course.  Because  a  man  sees  the  economic  soundness  and  far  reaching 
influence  of  the  taxation  of  land  values  is  no  reason  why  he  should  be 
drawn  into  a  discussion  on  Prohibition,  Anti-Vivisection,  Socialism, 
or  any  other  of  the  intersecting  subjects  that  are  always  being  urged 
by  those  interested;  if  he  is  liberally  inclined  he  most  likely  will  react 
favorably  to  most  of  these  burning  questions — but  then  again  he  may 
not. 

Prohibition  was  made  possible  because  its  advocates  devoted  all 
their  time  and  energy  to  that  end — nothing  else,  and  I  believe  that  the 
abolition  of  slavery,  to  a  large  extent,  was  accomplished  by  men  and 
women  who  were  inspired  by  what  I  may  call,  for  want  of  a  better 
word,  religious  fanaticism  and  who  saw  nothing  else  at  the  time. 

There  is  such  a  thing  as  being  so  broad  in  one's  attitude  toward 
everything  that  nothing  is  accomplished  and  I  am  afraid  that  too  many 
Single  Taxers  are  in  that  class.  The  Single  Tax  will  only  be  advocated 
by  people  who  think,  but  its  success  will  be  accomplished  by  those 
who  act  as  well  as  think;  therefore  a  large  percentage  of  doers  must  be 
enlisted  in  its  cause.  The  doers  in  this  case,  in  my  opinion,  are  the  men 
and  women  that  are  active  in  the  business  life  of  the  country  and  to 
whom  such  a  fiscal  reform  will  eventually  appeal  if  it  can  be  shown 
jn  its  true  light. 

In  your  editorial  answer  you  mention  the  fact  that  such  attitudes 
of  mind  as  the  principals  of  the  Sacco-Vanzetti  case  held  would  be 
eliminated  from  society  with  the  ideal  conditions  such  as  the  Single 
Tax  will  give.  Many  people  doubt  that.  I  believe  this  is  a  question 
of  eugenics  and  only  the  most  extreme  idealists  believe  that  all  the 
troubles  of  the  world  will  be  solved  if  we  have  real  economic  justice . 
There  is  no  doubt  but  that  these  problems  will  be  helped,  but  it  is  easy 
here  to  get  into  another  controversy,  which  I  want  to  avoid. 

There  is  another  side  to  this;  there  are  a  lot  of  conservatives  who 
class  Single  Taxers  as  Reds,  Bolshevists,  Socialists,  etc.,  notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  that  the  Single  Taxers  believe  in  the  highest  type  of  indi  - 
vidualism;  if  these  people  see  the  economic  soundness  of  the  Single  Tax  , 
why  estrange  them?  After  all,  it  is  no  disgrace  for  a  Single  Taxer  to 
be  "respectable." 

Let  us  not  alienate  these  people  by  introducing  any  subject  that  may 
result  in  a  disagreement,  but  stick  together  on  what  we  all  think  is 
the  greatest  reform,  founded  on  absolute  justice  for  all,  that  could 
be  instituted  in  the  world  today. 
Newton,  Mass.  — Louis  FABIAN  BACHRACB. 

COMMENDS  OUR  POSITION 

EDITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 

This  is  a  good  opportunity  to  acknowledge  the  complimentary  refer- 
ences to  me  that  appeared  in  recent  numbers  of  LAND  AND  FREEDOM 
and  to  tell  you  how  much  I  appreciated  the  position  which  you  took 
on  the  Sacco-Vanzetti  case.  I  do  not  know  Clark  who  wrote  you  the 
letter  of  protest  from  Cambridge  but  it  is  very  evident  that  without 
knowing  anything  about  the  case  he  has  accepted  the  word  of  Governor 
Fuller.  It  seems  to  me  that  one  does  not  have  to  know  very  much 
about  the  case  to  be  able  to  see  that  the  Fuller  report  and  also  the 
Lowell  report  were  unfair.  The  evidence  of  this  appears  in  the  reports 
themselves.  I  wonder  if  you  have  seen  in  the  New  Republic,  John 
Dewey's  analysis  of  the  Lowell  report.  It  is  an  effective  piece  of  work  . 
Boston,  Mass.  — JOHN  S.  CODMAN. 

ALSO   IN  AGREEMENT 

EDITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 

In  your  issue  of  Nov.-Dec.,  I  note  that  Mr.  Hubert  Lyman  Clark, 
of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  is  very  much  upset  because  "you  have  lugged 
in  the  Sacco-Vanzetti  case  on  the  very  front  page. " 
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I  suggest  to  Mr.  Clark  that  he  read  Prof.  Frankfurter's  article  in 
The  Atlantic  Monthly  of  last  March. 

I  believe  this  to  be  a  sufficient  statement  of  the  case  to  show  that 
Sacco  and  Vanzetti  did  not  commit  the  crime  at  South  Braintree,  that 
the  Morelli  gang  did,  and  that  prejudice  unquestionably  prevailed 
throughout  the  trial. 

Anyway  Frankfurter's  presentation  is  either  true  or  false.  If  true, 
then  there  are  some  prominent  men  in  Massachusetts  who  now  have 
something  to  think  about.  If  false,  then  the  legal  machinery  of  that 
State  should  proceed  to  make  things  warm  for  Prof.  Frankfurter  and  for 
The  Atlantic  Monthly  for  a  gross  misrepresentation  of  facts. 

I  hope  Mr.  Clark  will  read  the  article  and  give  us  his  comment  later. 

As  I  see  it,  Single  Taxers  are  striving  for  the  acceptance  of  the  Single 
Tax,  not  as  a  mere  fiscal  reform,  but  as  a  means  of  attaining  freedom 
and  justice  for  all  mankind. 

Therefore  I  would  say  it  is  entirely  proper  that  the  Editor  of  LAND 
AND  FREEDOM  should  express  his  indignation  at  the  miscarriage  of 
justice  in  Massachusetts. 
Erie,  Pa.  — JAMES  B.  ELLERY. 

FROM  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  JOHNSTOWN  DEMOCRAT 

EDITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 

Allow  me  to  offer  my  congratulations  on  the  current  number  of  LAND 
AND  FREEDOM.  I  was  particularly  interested  in  Poultney  Bigelow's 
masterly  address  on  "Henry  George  and  His  Friends."  It  consti- 
tuted a  noble  tribute  to  one  of  the  world's  greatest  prophets. 

But  I  was  saddened  by  the  news  of  James  H.  Barry's  death.  One 
by  one  the  old  guard  is  passing.  Soon  those  who  knew  Henry  George 
in  the  flesh  will  fade  out  of  the  picture.  Are  those  coming  after  these 
to  catch  some  of  the  inspiration  which  he  imparted  to  the  men  and 
women  in  all  parts  of  the  world  who  surrounded  him  in  the  great  days 
when  his  gospel  was  being  delivered  to  them  at  first  hand?  It  has  been 
wonderful  how  that  old  guard  has  held  to  the  course  and  kept  the  faith. 
They  have  never  wavered  in  their  allegiance  or  faltered  in  their  con- 
victions. And  it  is  one  of  my  glad  possessions  that  it  was  permitted 
to  me  to  know  so  many  of  them — Henry  George  himself,  Dr.  McGlynn, 
Judge  Maguire,  Thomas  G.  Shearman,  William  Lloyd  Garrison,  John 
Z.  White,  Edward  Osgood  Brown,  William  Croasdale,  Tom  L.  John- 
son and  all  that  gallant  company  which  gathered  to  welcome  Henry 
George's  return  from  a  world-girdling  tour  in  1890. 

You  are  making  LAND  AND  FREEDOM  a  fine  exponent  of  the  Single 
Tax  philosophy  and  I  hope  you  may  long  be  spared  to  carry  on  the 
good  work. 
Johnstown,  Pa.  — WARREN  WORTH  BAILEY. 

PROGRESS  IN  ARIZONA 

EDITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 

In  Arizona,  everything  is  overshadowed  by  the  Colorado  river  con- 
troversy and  voters  will  probably  be  impatient  with  any  suggestion 
of  a  new  political  party  in  the  next  national  election  although  the  con- 
troversy is  extremely  rich  in  material  for  a  Single  Tax  campaign.  There 
is  still  another  advantage.  Our  constitution  provides  for  separate 
assessment  of  land  and  improvements.  I  will  enter  the  campaign 
again  with  the  Single  Tax  as  a  platform  and  shall  begin  early.  Im- 
mediately after  the  close  of  our  public  school  in  May,  1928. 

I  will  need  no  outside  help  unless  it  is  proposed  to  launch  the  Com- 
monwealth Land  Party  in  this  state. 

There  is  a  slow  but  very  encouraging  growth  of  the  Single  Tax  idea 
in  this  county  (Yavapai).  Just  recently,  the  County  Agent,  Mr. 
Hopgood,  expressed  himself  in  its  favor  at  Camp  Verde  meeting. 
An  ex-State  Senator,  who  fought  me  on  the  question  in  the  Fourth 
Legislature,  recently  expressed  himself  in  its  favor.  The  deputy 
county  assessor  called  himself  a  Single  Taxer  when  I  met  him  in  Pres- 
cott  a  month  ago  and  people  are  beginning  to  be  more  and  more  tolerant 
to  the  idea.  Locally,  we  have  quite  a  few  who  are  converts.  When 
I  ran  for  State  Senator  two  years  ago,  I  carried  the  Verde  Valley  over- 


whelmingly, but  was  defeated  by  the  large  vote  in  the  big  cities  of  the 
county.  My  campaign  was  almost  entirely  limited  to  the  Valley 
but  expect  to  cover  the  entire  county  next  time.  It  is  immaterial 
whether  I  am  elected  or  defeated,  but  it  will  give  the  voters  the  idea 
and  that  is  the  only  thing  that  is  important. 
Camp  Verde,  Arizona.  — N.  A.  VYNE. 

A  CLEAR  AND  CONSTRUCTIVE  THINKER 

EDITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 

Post's  published  works  will  always  benefit  mankind,  even  more  than 
they  will  be  conscious  of.  I  regret  that  his  voice  is  stilled.  He  was  a 
citizen  of  unusually  great  value  to  all  nations. 

My  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Post  dates  back  40  years,  when  he  edited 
Henry  George's  Standard.     I  have  always  considered   him  one  of  the 
clearest  and  most  constructive  thinkers  along    economic  lines  that, 
outside  of  Henry  George  himself,  the  United  States  has  produced. 
Little  Rock,  Ark.  K.  P.  ALEXANDER. 

NEWS  NOTES  AND  PERSONALS 

FRED  S.  WALLACE,  editor  and  proprietor  of  the  Coshocton,  Ohio 
Tribune,  whose  strong  editorial  comments  often  furnish  material  for 
these  columns,  runs  a  well  circulated  and  enterprising  newspaper. 
He  became  converted  to  the  Single  Tax  through  correspondence  more 
than  thirty  years  ago  with  Rev.  Mr.  Mellor  whom  he  never  met,  and 
a  careful  reading  of  the  Public.  Mr.  Wallace  had  graduated  from  the 
Wesleyan  University  without  ever  having  heard  of  Henry  George  or 
"Progress  and  Poverty." 

THE  Henry  George  Club,  one  of  the  numerous  activities  of  P.  R. 
Williams,  Secretary  of  the  Henry  George  Foundation,  is  one  of  the 
most  popular  dinner  clubs  of  Pittsburgh.  The  Club  meets  every 
Friday  at  2.15  P.  M.  and  is  attended  by  from  forty  to  one  hundred 
men.  It  would  seem  that  similar  clubs  might  be  established  in  every 
city. 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  DUNCAN,  of  East  Jaffrey,  lecturer  for  the  Henry 
George  Lecture  Association,  538  South  Dearborn  street,  Chicago, 
started  on  a  western  tour  in  November  going  south  from  Chicago  to 
New  Orleans,  thence  west  to  Los  Angeles,  north  to  New  Westminster, 
B.  C.,  east  by  way  of  Salt  Lake,  Denver,  Kansas  City.  Mr.  Duncan 
is  addressing  business  organizations,  high  schools,  women's  clubs  and 
universities  and  is  meeting  enthusiastic  receptions  everywhere. 

ONE  of  the  most  effective  workers  for  the  cause  is  Mr.  Edward  E. 
Hardcastle,  of  Cincinnati,  born  in  New  Zealand,  and  a  graduate  of 
Christ  Church  University  in  that  country.  It  was  while  a  student 
at  that  university  that  he  had  occasion  to  listen  to  many  debates  in 
which  Henry  George  was  not  neglected.  Shortly  after  graduation 
he  came  to  America. 

THE  Cherokee  Independent,  published  at  Rome,  Ga.,  reprints  "The 
Single  Tax,  What  it  is  and  Why  we  Urge  It,"  by  Henry  George.  W. 
S.  Brazleton  is  the  editor  and  publisher,  and  the  paper  is  devoted  to 
the  interests  of  Rome,  Floyd  County  and  the  Cherokee  district. 

THE  Boston  Post  gives  a  very  generous  report  of  an  address  at  the 
Economic  Forum  in  that  city  on  Dec.  21st.,  by  Mrs.  Alice  Caporn. 
The  address  was  on  "companionate  marriages"  and  the  Post  headed 
the  report  of  the  address  "Single  Tax  as  Panacea  for  Muddle." 

SINGLE  TAXERS  who  sojourn  to  California  should  not  neglect  to 
visit  the  Santa  Maria  Inn,  at  Santa  Maria,  over  which  a  Single  Taxer, 
Frank  J.  McCoy,  presides.  Even  at  the  Yuletide  season  the  tables 
at  the  Inn  were  aglow  with  a  gorgeous  bouquet  of  flowers  from  the 
garden  personally  supervised  by  Mr.  McCoy. 
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P.  J.  HEALY  died  in  San  Francisco  on  May  30  of  last  year  at  the 
advanced  age  of  91.  He  was  born  in  Ireland  and  came  to  America 
with  his  parents  following  the  famine  of  1848-9.  The  vessel  was  un- 
seaworthy  and  was  put  back  to  Glasgow  where  his  parents  and  some 
of  the  children  died  on  the  ship  of  fever. 

He  was  taken  charge  of  by  a  kindly  Scotch  family  and  finally  came 
to  the  United  States  before  reaching  manhood.  He  was  largely  self- 
educated.  He  came  to  California  from  New  York  and  in  that  State 
tried  farming  but  without  success.  He  opened  a  second  hand  book 
store  first  on  Powell  street,  San  Francisco,  and  afterwards  on  Market 
street  near  Larkin.  He  was  director  of  the  Mechanics  Institute  from 
1891  to  1901.  He  was  a  friend  and  associate  of  Henry  George  in  the 
years  when  "Progress  and  Poverty"  was  written.  His  book  store 
was  a  meeting  place  for  Single  Taxers  and  advocates  of  Proportional 
Representation.  He  was  a  genuine  democrat,  a  brave  soldier  of  the 
common  good.  He  was  married  but  had  no  children.  Mr.  F.  W. 
Lynch,  of  San  Francisco,  thinks  he  has  a  brother  living  in  Boston. 

Miss  ADELAIDE  YOUNGMAN,  whom  New  York  Single  Taxers  will 
remember,  writes  us:  "The  typography  of  LAND  AND  FREEDOM  is  a 
great  pleasure  to  me.  The  paper  without  glaze,  and  the  clear-cut, 
readable  type  is  a  boon  as  well  as  delight  to  one's  eyes. " 

JAMES  R.  BROWN,  president  of  the  Manhattan  Single  Tax  Club » 
gives  an  interesting  report  of  his  lecture  work  for  the  fiscal  year  which 
closed  Nov.  30,  1927.  One  hundred  lectures  were  delivered  and  large 
quantities  of  literature  distributed. 

MRS.  WINIFRED  B.  COSSETTE,  of  Cambridge  writes:  "It  must  have 
been  a  proud  moment  for  St.  Peter  when  that  glorious  woman,  Mary 
Dana  Hicks  Prang,  and  that  Nature's  nobleman,  Dr.  Charles  Dole, 
arrived  in  Heaven!  We  shall  not  soon  look  upon  their  like  again!" 

HENRY  WARE  ALLEN  writes  enthusiastically  of  Mrs.  Signe  Bjorner's 
recent  visit  to  Wichita,  Kansas.  Excellent  reports  of  her  addresss 
at  that  place  and  Kansas  City  appeared  in  the  Kansas  papers. 

AN  item  in  the  Paris  Herald  gives  an  account  of  a  New  York  meeting 
at  which  Mr.  Van  Veen  was  the  principal  speaker. 

DURING  the  Summer  season  the  Commonwealth  Land  Party  of  this 
city  at  its  open  air  meetings  have  addressed  at  least  20,000  persons 
and  its  banner  has  been  seen  by  at  least  50,000.  The  speakers  have 
been  M.  Van  Veen,  George  Lloyd,  Miss  Corinne  Carpenter  and  Mr. 
Goldsmith,  a  recent  convert  to  the  cause.  In  the  sixty  days  preceed- 
ing  the  election  the  party  held  twenty  meetings  and  distributed  over 
20,000  pieces  of  literature.  At  a  cost  of  $500  the  ballot  with  the  can- 
didate's name,  Benjamin  R.  Burger,  for  the  judiciary,  was  printed 
in  the  newspapers  and  as  ballots  and  sample  ballots  perhaps  8,000,000 
times.  The  members  of  the  party  regard  this  as  cheap  publicity  that 
could  not  be  secured  in  any  other  way  with  many  times  the  expendi- 
ture. 

MR.  BURGER  was  voted  for  in  four  counties,  Kings,  Nassau,  Queens 
and  Suffolk.  His  name  was  not  on  the  ballot  in  New  York  County. 
In  his  home  county  of  Kings  (Brooklyn)  he  received  1327,  and  his  total 
vote  is  2,000.  That  there  are  so  many  persons  willing  to  "throw 
away"  their  vote  for  a  principle  is  evidence  that  a  flame  is  smoulder- 
ing that  may  yet  burst  into  a  blaze. 

E.  YANCEY  COHEN  is  desirous  of  securing  the  following  numbers  of 
LAND  AND  FREEDOM. 

No.  114,  Sept.-Oct.  1922,  1  copy. 
No.  118,  May-June,  1923,  2  copies. 
No.  121,  Nov.-Dec.,  1923,  1  copy. 


No.  136,  May-June,  1926,  1  copy. 
No.  137,  July-Aug.,  1926,  1  copy. 

Will  some  of  our  friends  communicate  with  Mr.  Cohen?  His  address 
is  Fairhope,  Alabama. 

PROF.  GLENN  FRANK  quotes  Henry  George  in  one  of  his  syndicate 
articles  appearing  in  the  Evening  World  and  promises  to  return  again 
with  other  comment. 

THE  Johnstown  Democrat  gave  a  front  page  report  of  the  address 
delivered  before  the  Kiwanis  Club  in  that  city  by  Percy  R.  Williams 
who  visited  Johnstown  on  his  way  to  Harrisburg. 

MR.  F.  T.  HODGKISS,  of  Melbourne,  Victoria,  has  addressed  a  com- 
munication to  Percy  R.  Williams,  secretary  of  the  Henry  George 
Foundation,  in  which  he  suggests  the  celebration  of  the  Fiftieth  Anni- 
versary of  the  publication  of  "Progress  and  Poverty"  by  a  world- 
wide demonstration  and  an  announcement  of  a  Proclamation  addressed 
to  all  governments  that  on  and  after  1950  the  rent  of  land  shall  be 
taken  as  public  revenue  and  all  taxation  abolished. 

IN  the  course  of  a  review  of  Will  Atkinson's  "An  Outline  of  Henry 
George's  Progress  and  Poverty"  the  Kansas  City  Star  says:  "The 
Kansas  City  Boulevards  were  paid  for  in  accordance  with  Henry 
George's  theories."  These  boulevards  are  not  surpassed  anywhere. 

SIMONA  C.  TAWRESEY,  wife  of  Henry  B.  Tawresey  and  daughter  of 
the  late  Louis  Costa,  passed  away  on  December  13th,  at  the  age  of 
58,  after  an  illness  of  about  six  months.  While  neither  a  public  speaker 
or  writer,  she  was  a  most  sincere  and  ardent  Single  Taxer  from  girl- 
hood, and  never  missed  an  opportunity  of  personal  contact  to  plant 
a  seed  by  word  of  mouth  or  distribution  of  literature.  And  how 
she  did  yearn  for  the  coming  of  the  Day!  How  she  scanned  the  daily 
press  for  any  suggestion  that  The  Day  was  dawning!  How  she  loved 
to  attend  gatherings  of  the  believers!  The  last  occasion  was  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Henry  George  Foundation,  in  New  York,  September 
last,  though  even  then  ill  she  evinced  an  eager  interest  in  the  proceedings. 

CINCINNATI  is  taking  high  rank  for  pure  unadulterated  idiocy  in 
several  of  its  schemes  for  raising  municipal  revenues.  Among  these  is  an 
occupation  tax  of  five  dollars  a  year  for  doing  business  and  an  addi- 
tional tax  of  $2.  per  year  for  every  employee.  A  factory  with  300 
workmen  would  therefore  pay  to  the  city  $605  per  year  in  addition 
to  all  property  and  other  taxes. 

JOHN  H.  MEYER,  of  Fresno,  California,  writes  us  under  date  of  Dec. 
28:  "I  heartily  concur  in  the  proposal  of  Rev.  A.  W.  Littlefield  that 
the  beautiful  ideals  and  teachings  of  the  Henry  George  philosophy 
should  be  embodied  in  a  Ritual,  and  urge  all  good  people  everywhere 
to  hold  meetings  and  recite  that  Ritual  over  and  over  again  at  each 
meeting.  This  would  give  all  members  and  visitors  a  schooling  in 
economics  that  could  not  be  secured  anywhere  else.  I  like  Mr.  Geiger's 
address  immensely." 

OUR  readers  will  regret  to  learn  that  Alice  Thacher  Post,  while  mak- 
ing arrangements  for  the  funeral  of  her  late  husband,  Louis  Post,  fell, 
and  was  painfully  injured.  She  is  being  treated  for  a  sprained  hip 
and  arm  at  the  Homeopathic  Hospital  in  Washington. 

F.  H.  LANGWILL,  No.  1  Queen  street,  Melbourne,  Australia,  is  in 
need  of  the  Sept-Oct.,  1926  issue  of  LAND  AND  FREEDOM. 

J.  P.  SARGEANT,  of  Surrey,  England,  member  of  the  Commonwealth 
Land  party,  writes:  "I  was  much  amused  at  Professor  Turner's  criti- 
cism of  our  principles  and  your  rejoinder." 
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WHAT  LAND  AND  FREEDOM 
STANDS  FOR 

r  I  Baking  the  full  rent  of  land  for  public 
•*-  purposes  insures  the  fullest  and 
best  use  of  all  land.  In  cities  this 
would  mean  more  homes  and  more 
places  to  do  business  and  therefore 
lower  rents.  In  rural  communities  it 
would  mean  the  freedom  of  the  farmer 
from  land  mortgages  and  would  guar- 
antee him  full  possession  of  his  entire 
product  at  a  small  land  rental  to  the 
government  without  the  payment  of 
any  taxes.  It  would  prevent  the  hold- 
ing of  mines  idle  for  the  purpose  of 
monopoly  and  would  immensely  in- 
crease the  production  and  therefore 
greatly  lower  the  price  of  mine  products. 

Land  can  be  used  only  by  the  em- 
ployment of  labor.  Putting  land  to 
its  fullest  and  best  use  would  create  an 
unlimited  demand  for  labor.  With  an 
unlimited  demand  for  labor,  the  job 
would  seek  the  man,  not  the  man  seek 
the  job,  and  labor  would  receive  its 
full  share  of  the  product. 

The  freeing  from  taxation  of  all 
buildings,  machinery,  implements  and 
improvements  on  land,  all  industry, 
thrift  and  enterprise,  all  wages,  sal- 
aries, incomes  and  every  product  of 
labor  and  intellect,  will  encourage  men 
to  build  and  to  produce,  will  reward 
them  for  their  efforts  to  improve  the 
land,  to  produce  wealth  and  to  render 
the  services  that  the  people  need,  in- 
stead of  penalizing  them  for  these 
efforts  as  taxation  does  now. 

It  will  put  an  end  to  legalized  robbery 
by  the  government  which  now  pries 
into  men's  private  affairs  and  exacts 
fines  and  penalties  in  the  shape  of  tolls 
and  taxes  on  every  evidence  of  man's 
industry  and  thrift. 

All  labor  and  industry  depend  basic- 
ally on  land,  and  only  in  the  measure 
that  land  is  attainable  can  labor  and 
industry  be  prosperous.  The  taking 
of  the  full  Rent  of  Land  for  public  pur- 
poses would  put  and  keep  all  land  for- 
ever in  use  to  the  fullest  extent  of  the 
people's  needs,  and  so  would  insure 
real  and  permanent  prosperity  for  all. 
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Comment  and  Reflection 

PHE  few  among  us  who  would  confine  the  Single  Tax 

movement  to  the  discussion  of  the  mere  transference 

of  taxes  from  labor  products  to  land  values,  and  who  would 

hold  LAND  AND  FREEDOM  strictly  to  the  narrow  advocacy 

of  that  policy,  have  now  something  to  consider. 

TDERHAPS  the  very  reason  why  many  people  feel  a 
lack  of  sympathy  with  the  Single  Tax  movement  is 
due  to  the  too  formal  character  of  our  agitation,  to  the 
purely  cut  and  dried  formulas,  to  the  narrow  range  of  our 
inquiry  that  fails  to  take  into  account  the  varied  phenomena 
of  social  movements,  and  the  many  manifestations  con- 
tinually arising  because  of  the  lack  of  social  justice  which 
it  is  the  aim  of  the  Single  Tax  to  establish.  At  a  time  when 
we  were  successfully  appealing  to  many  of  the  disinherited, 
to  minds  only  vaguely  conscious  of  great  social  wrongs, 
our  words  were  out  of  a  vocabulary  more  universal,  and 
therefore  more  distinctly  welcome  to  hearts  that  hungered 
for  a  message  of  emancipation.  We  were  by  reason  of 
this  better  understood. 

A  ND  indeed  if  the  proposal  of  Henry  George  is  not  for 
-*•*•  a  new  and  different  state  of  society,  and  if  we  will 
not  accord  our  teaching  to  this  very  real  vision,  then  in- 
deed has  this  movement  of  ours  lost  its  magic.  Our  sym- 
pathies must  be  with  those  who  for  any  reason  are  raising 
the  standard  of  revolt  against  the  intolerable  conditions 
of  a  false  civilization.  Their  way  may  not  be  our  way; 
their  justice  not  our  justice.  But  their  right  to  revolt, 
and  their  right  to  express  their  convictions,  is  our  right. 
We  must  defend  their  rights  as  peculiarly  our  concern. 
The  state  of  society  we  are  helping  to  build  as  disciples 
of  Henry  George,  is  a  society  of  freedom,  for  it  is  that, 
and  not  a  new  tax  system,  that  we  would  bring  about. 

/"\UR  enemies  are  not  merely  those  who  attack  the  Single 
^-J  Tax.  In  a  sense  they  are  our  friends.  Our  real 
enemies  are  those  who,  desiring  to  perpetuate  things  as 
they  are,  would  bring  under  ban  those  who  are  doing  any- 
thing to  destroy  what  they  regard  as  existing  injustice. 
For  the  time  being  these  are  our  friends. 

PHIS  comment  is  for  the  purpose  of  leading  up  to  what 
•*•    we  want  to  say  about  a  certain  group  of  irresponsible, 


reactionary  busybodies  calling  themselves  "Key  Men  of 
America."  Their  names,  though  not  important  in  them- 
selves, deserve  mention  for  qualities  that  are  typical  of 
certain  so-called  100  per  cent  Americans.  Their  names  are 
Fred  B.  Marvin,  Edward  A.  Hunter,  of  the  Industrial 
Defence  Association,  and  Harry  A.  Jung,  of  the  Military 
Intelligence  Association.  Just  now  they  are  preparing  a 
blacklist  of  men  and  women  among  whom  we  find  some 
of  the  finest  characters  of  our  time. 

PHE  object  of  this  blacklist  is  to  prevent  certain  per- 
•*•  sons  from  obtaining  engagements  to  speak  at  public 
functions,  town  halls,  and  universities.  In  other 
words,  their  aim  is  to  create  a  reign  of  terror  that  will 
suppress  all  freedom  of  speech.  The  New  York  World 
has  been  commendably  active  in  disclosing  the  evil  mach- 
inations of  this  dangerous  group  which  may  well  arouse 
us  to  exercise  that  vigilance  which  has  been  declared  to  be 
the  price  of  liberty.  They  have  already  prevented  many 
distinguished  men  and  women  from  addressing  audiences 
by  threat  and  intimidation  and  misrepresentation.  They 
sought  the  removal  from  the  high  school  faculty  of  a  teacher 
whose  sole  offence  had  been  that  he  won  a  five  dollar  prize 
for  a  definition  of  socialism.  The  man  who  sought  this 
dismissal  should  be  mentioned  so  that  he  shall  receive  the 
proper  share  of  obloquy.  He  is  Major  General  Amos  A. 
Fries,  Chief  of  the  Chemical  Warfare  Service.  Happily 
he  was  unsuccessful. 

/"\THER  activities  successfully  achieved  are  said  by 
^^  the  New  York  World  to  be  the  dismissal  of  two  teachers 
from  the  West  Chester,  Pa.  Normal  College,  their  offence 
being  the  support  of  the  right  by  the  Student  Liberal  Club 
to  criticise  the  American  policy  in  Nicaragua,  the  cancelling 
of  addresses  by  Lucia  Ames  Mead  on  the  charge  that  she 
failed  to  salute  the  flag  (though  she  has  denied  this),  the 
preventing  of  Dr.  Frank  Bohn,  journalist  and  lecturer,  from 
addressing  the  Community  Forum  at  Cranford,  N.  J. 
Other  achievements  are  recorded  to  their  discredit.  And 
it  is  to  be  noted  that  members  of  the  American  Legion  who 
fought  in  a  war  to  make  the  world  safe  for  democracy  are 
active  in  this  new  movement  to  make  democracy  impossible. 

PHESE  "  Key  Men, "with  the  apparent  object  of  making 

•*•    themselves  as  ridiculous  as   possible,  have   issued  a 

blacklist  of  names  of  men  and  women  supposed  to  be  dan- 
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gerous  to  the  welfare  and  security  of  the  country.  Look 
at  just  a  few  names  on  this  list:  Jane  Addams,  John  Dewey , 
Mrs.  Carrie  Chapman  Catt,  Zona  Gale,  Oswald  Garrison 
Villard,  Rabbi  Wise,  George  Foster  Peabody.  We  see 
by  this  that  Single  Taxers  are  not  wholly  ignored. 

WE  say  now  to  these  preposterous  "  Key  Men  of 
America  "  that  Single  Taxers  are  more  dangerous 
than  any  of  those  named — dangerous  to  the  spirit  of  war 
which  they  are  fomenting,  dangerous  to  the  policies  of 
injustice  and  oppression  and  militarism,  and  the  govern- 
ment policies  in  Hayti  and  Nicaragua.  What  the  Single 
Tax  proposes  is  the  destruction  of  most  everything  that 
these  superheated  patriots  stand  for.  It  spells  complete 
obliteration  of  the  spirit  of  persecution  that  this  dangerous 
group  would  launch  upon  the  country.  It  has  nothing 
but  supreme  contempt  for  them,  mingled  with  concern  for 
their  power  of  harm,  which  is  in  proportion  to  the  hate 
they  can  engender  among  the  ignorant  and  prejudiced. 

THE  last  outstanding  Liberal  leader  in  British  politics 
passed  away  in  the  person  of  Asquith  a  few  weeks 
ago.  With  his  death  British  Liberalism  ceased  practically 
to  exist.  There  is  no  longer  a  Liberal  Party  in  Great 
Britain  animated  by  the  old  Liberal  traditions  and  able  to 
appeal  to  great  names  like  Cobden,  Bright  and  Gladstone. 
To  celebrate  the  demise  of  British  political  liberalism  the 
party  has  issued  its  valedictory  in  a  document  of  500  pages 
which  they  call  "  Britain's  Industrial  Future  '  — the 
report  of  the  Industrial  Inquiry  Committee  of  the  Liberal 
Party. 

THE  authors  of  this  precious  document  do  not  call  it  a 
valedictory,  of  course.  It  is  supposed  to  be  a  new 
political  programme  with  recommendations  to  guide  the 
party  in  its  deliberations  as  to  future  policies.  In  putting 
forth  this  death  warrant  they  ignore  the  fact  that  there  is 
already  a  Socialist  Party  in  Great  Britain  known  as  the 
Labor  Party.  As  there  is  no  room  in  British  politics  for 
two  Socialist  parties,  members  of  the  Labor  Party  must 
exult  in  this  formal  renunciation  of  nearly  all  the  Liberal 
principles  held  by  the  party  of  Gladstone  and  Asquith. 

E  have  not  seen  this  voluminous  Report.  Our 
knowledge  of  its  contents  is  gained  from  the  New 
Republic  and  a  few  papers  we  have  seen  from  England. 
It  is  said  to  have  taken  eighteen  months  of  intensive  study 
devoted  to  the  task  by  such  men  as  John  Maynard  Keynes, 
W.  T.  Layton,  editor  of  the  Economist,  H.  D.  Henderson, 
editor  of  the  Nation,  and  B.  S.  Rountree.  Party  leaders 
like  Lloyd  George,  Sir  Herbert  Samuel  and  Sir  John  Simon 
assume  responsibility  for  the  Report,  and  so  we  are  left  in 
no  doubt  as  to  the  eminence  of  the  pallbearers  officiating 
at  the  Liberal  obsequies. 


TN  his  reply  to  James  G.  Elaine  in  the  North  American 
*•  Review  on  the  subject  of  Protection  away  back  in  1890, 
Mr.  Gladstone  said:  "  The  argument  of  the  free  trader  is 
that  the  legislator  ought  never  to  interfere,  or  only  to 
interfere  so  far  as  imperative  fiscal  necessity  may  require 
it,  with  the  natural  law  of  distribution."  Evidently  in 
the  mind  of  Mr.  Gladstone  this  truth  did  not  solely  apply 
to  the  question  of  Protection,  but  was  of  far  more  general 
application.  But  the  Manchester  Guardian,  which  is 
supposedly  a  Liberal  organ  and  is  a  journal  of  high  standing, 
refers  to  the  Report  approvingly  as  an  attempt  "  to  infuse 
into  the  mainly  haphazard  economic  growth  measures  of 
control  and  co-ordination."  It  therefore  proposes  to  inter- 
fere with  the  natural  law  of  distribution,  or  to  proceed  as 
if  it  had  been  tested  and  failed. 

WE  are  told  by  the  New  Republic,  which  can  always 
be  depended  upon  to  do  its  best  to  add  to  the  cloudi- 
ness and  complexities  of  economic  thinking,  that  "  the 
influential  Liberal  leaders  have  turned  their  backs  on 
laissez  faire."  "  They  are  in  harmony,"  says  the  New 
Republic,  "  with  the  thought  in  this  country  which  is 
stretching  out  toward  social  control  of  economic  institu- 
tions." We  had  sensed  this  and  deplore  it  as  much  as  the 
New  Republic  exults  in  it.  We  are  told  by  this  organ  of 
confused  economic  thinking  that  "  the  main  task  (of  these 
new  and  strangely  constituted  Liberals)  is  the  better 
organization  of  business."  This,  we  are  told,  may  require, 
in  some  instances,  "  the  taking  over  by  public  authority 
of  important  enterprises  that  are  not  well  adapted  to 
private  ownership  through  lack  of  profit  or  through  the 
danger  of  monopoly." 

\  yl  7E  hope  we  are  not  unduly  facetious  in  pointing  out 
*  *  that  there  thus  appear  two  reasons  for  taking  over 
private  enterprises — one  that  they  are  not  making  profits, 
and  another  that  they  are,  for  surely  a  monopoly  must 
be  profitable.  If  government  is  to  take  over  unprofitable 
enterprises— presumably  not  without  compensation — it 
will  have  accumulated  quite  a  large  collection  before  many 
years — quite  enough,  we  should  say,  to  bankrupt  most 
governments.  But  the  reader  will  observe  that  no  prin- 
ciple is  urged  that  should  govern  the  acquisition  by  govern- 
ment of  private  industries,  or  any  distinction  beyond  the 
broad  one  indicated,  which,  of  course,  is  no  rule  of  reason 
by  any  law  of  economics.  Single  Taxers  agree  that  the 
distinction  is  between  industries  subject  to  the  law  of 
competition  and  others  not  so  subject,,  and  requiring  the 
use  of  land  for  their  operation.  The  distinction  may  not 
be  an  exact  one,  but  it  is  at  least  a  roughly  convenient 
approximation. 

THE  degree  to  which  the  new  liberalism  would  go  in 
increasing  the  functions  of  government  is  appalling. 
We  are  told:    "Thorough  publicity  of  accounts  of   all 
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businesses  is  the  basis  of  the  remedies  proposed."  But 
the  owners  of  privilege  are  reassured  by  the  following 
from  the  New  Republic's  study  of  the  Report:  "All  this 
looks  in  the  direction  not  of  preventing  or  breaking  up 
monopoly  but  of  substituting  sound  public  regulation  for 
the  vanishing  checks  of  competition."  So  land  monopolists 
and  monopolists  of  every  other  kind,  most  of  which  owe 
their  existence  to  land  monopoly,  have  nothing  to  fear. 

THE  Report  also  proposes  that  the  government  inter- 
fere with  the  free  flow  of  capital  into  the  most  profit- 
able channels,  if  we  understand  correctly.  These  new 
Liberals  believe  that  the  national  savings,  estimated  at 
£500,000,000,  should  be  used  less  for  investment  abroad 
and  more  for  industries  at  home.  Whether  this  is  merely 
advisory,  or  whether  forcible  steps  are  to  be  taken  to  keep 
these  savings  in  the  country,  does  not  appear,  but  the 
latter  procedure  is  an  easy  step  in  translating  this  glaring 
economic  fallacy  into  action.  Surely  there  must  be  many 
of  the  old-school  Liberals  still  alive  in  Great  Britain  who 
will  read  this  Report  with  stupefied  amazement,  not  un- 
mixed with  a  real  sorrow  in  seeing  a  great  political  party 
forsake  its  most  glorious  traditions  in  a  hodge-podge  of 
ill-considered  Socialistic  recommendations.  The  only  thing 
we  miss  is  the  Capital  Levy,  and  we  are  grieved  at  the 
absence  of  an  old  friend. 

TNCOME  and  inheritance  taxes  are  said  in  this  Report 
•*•  to  be  the  most  scientific  (sic)  forms  of  taxation  and 
should  be  made  to  bear  a  large  portion  of  governmental 
burdens.  We  are  still  depending  on  second-hand  infor- 
mation as  to  this  Report,  but  have  no  reason  to  doubt 
the  accuracy  of  the  New  Republic's  statement  of  its  con- 
tents. And  again  we  cry,  Shade  of  Gladstone!  For 
Gladstone  condemned  the  income  tax  as  "  overwhelmingly 
energetic  in  minutiae."  Others  of  the  great  Liberal  leaders 
would  have  relegated  the  income  tax  to  periods  of  emer- 
gency. None  would  have  advocated  extensions  of  or  sub- 
stantial additions  to  it. 


proposal  of  this  extraordinary  Report  which  the 
New  Republic  calls  "  striking  "  is  for  the  establish- 
ment of  an  "  Economic  General  Staff  working  in  close 
touch  with  the  Prime  Minister  and  Cabinet."  No  wonder 
this  is  called  "  striking."  The  mischief  such  a  General 
Staff  could  do  passes  all  imagination.  The  business  of 
regulation  and  "  snoop,"  after  "  the  general  statistics  of 
all  businesses  "  were  in  their  hands,  would  give  work  to 
an  uncounted  clerical  force,  a  great  army  of  functionaries, 
and  a  department  more  extensive  than  anything  in  the 
Soviet  government  of  Russia,  and  indeed  in  the  history 
of  any  nation  since  time  began.  From  mining  operating 
companies  and  great  department  stores  to  peanut 
stands,  the  Economic  General  Staff  would  be  kept  pretty 
busy. 


ONE  thing  this  Report  clearly  shows.  The  economic 
thought  of  British  politics  has  gone  to  seed;  Liberal- 
ism is  dead;  the  Liberal  Party  has  no  leaders.  Every- 
thing advocated  in  this  Report,  which  is  the  voice  of  the 
party's  more  influential  spokesmen,  the  Labor  Party  will 
do  better  and  more  fully,  and  for  those  who  like  that  sort  of 
thing  the  Liberal  Party  cannot  hope  to  compete.  And 
another  thing  the  Report  shows:  the  confusion  of  thought 
is  the  child  of  the  confusion  that  reigns  in  the  economic, 
ordering  of  the  country.  Where  the  influence  of  land 
monopoly  penetrates  every  nook  and  corner  of  the  land, 
the  disposition  to  evade  this  question  of  first  importance 
leads  to  policies  of  makeshift  of  which  this  Report  is  the 
astounding  culmination. 

OWEN  D.  YOUNG,  of  the  Dawes  Reparations  Com- 
mission, and  widely  recognized  as  a  financial  authority, 
has  recently  declared:  "  Here  in  America  we  have  the 
standard  of  political  equality.  Shall  we  be  able  to  add  to 
that  full  equality  of  economic  opportunity?  No  man  is 
wholly  free  until  he  is  both  politically  and  economically 
free." 

TT7E  sometimes  have  to  rub  our  eyes  when  reading 
•  *  statements  from  our  leaders  and  politicians.  Often 
they  speak  the  dialect  of  Single  Tax  economics  as  if  they 
had  learned  the  language.  How  is  it  they  manage  to  ignore 
the  meaning?  What  is  equality  of  economic  opportunity 
for  instance?  What  is  economic  opportunity  itself?  Is 
it  not  land,  and  is  not  every  piece  of  land  where  people 
"  most  do  congregate  "  an  economic  opportunity? 

T3UT  let  us  give  credit  to  Mr.  Young  for  understanding 
*-*  just  what  he  says.  If  so,  he  accepts  what  Henry 
George  taught.  If  so,  he  is  one  of  us.  If  so,  he  will  feel 
impelled  to  do  something  for  the  truth  he  believes  in.  And 
there  can  be  no  more  fitting  conclusion  to  round  off  a  useful 
life  and  the  highly  honorable  career  which  has  been  his, 
than  the  doing  of  something  fitting  the  action  to  the  words 
we  have  quoted. 


today,  and  indeed  in  no  time  in  recorded  history, 
has  there  been  such  a  thing  as  "  economic  equality." 
And  for  this  reason  what  Mr.  Young  calls  the  "  standard  " 
of  political  equality,  which  he  says  we  have,  is  a  standard 
to  which  we  find  it  impossible  to  conform.  Your  economic 
slave  makes  a  poor  political  freeman.  The  individual 
who  is  pinched  by  poverty,  or  who  lives  in  fear  of  want, 
or  to  whom  his  possessions  are  insecure,  is  the  slave  of 
his  ward  boss,  or  other  boss,  or  of  unseen  influences  to  whose 
dictation  he  must  bow.  It  is  impossible  to  think  of  him 
as  acting  on  his  independent  judgment  in  the  exercise  of 
the  suffrage.  Though  even  in  cases  where  he  may  not 
be  individually  concerned  he  still  has  connections  whose 
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material  interests  render  them  economically  subservient, 
and  whose  welfare,  for  various  reasons,  influences  his  politi- 
cal conduct  in  their  behalf. 

\~\  7HEN  he  is  not  economically  free,  government  pos- 

•  •     sesses  a  power  over  the  individual  to  influence  his 
political  conduct,  and  sometimes  to  crush  him  utterly  in 
his   material   affairs.     When   the   masses   are   poor   they 
vote  according  to  their  economic  herd  instincts,  and  even 
when  they  are  well-to-do  must  struggle  for  the  possession 
or  retention  of  economic  privileges  where  opportunity  is 
unequal.     In  such  a  state  of  society  political  opinions  are 
colored  to  their  economic  needs;  independence  of  judgment 
insensibly  yields  to  the  call  for  material  advancement  in 
a  society  of  economic  inequality.  The  standards  of  political 
and  economic  equality,  however  unflattering  it  may  be  to 
our  prepossessions  as  "  independent  "  American  citizens, 
tend  to  exact  uniformity  in  character,  one  declining  as  the 
other  declines,  rising  as  the  other  rises. 

TN  his  Washington  correspondence  to  the  New  York 
•*•  Herald-Tribune  Mark  Sullivan  makes  it  clear  that  Presi- 
dent Coolidge  holds  certain  definite  views  with  regard  to 
the  sharing  of  the  cost  of  flood  control  and  river  projects 
that  must  be  undertaken  by  government.  His  mind, 
according  to  Mr.  Sullivan,  is  determinedly  fixed  in  the 
opinion  that  "benefited  property  should  pay."  While 
undoubtedly  the  financial  aspects  of  cost  and  benefit  pre- 
sent some  intricate  problems,  Mr.  Sullivan  says: 

As  one  of  many  variations  of  the  effect  of  flood  control, 
there  is  some  land  and  property  that  undoubtedly  will  be 
worth  more  after  the  improvements  are  made  than  it  was 
ever  worth  before. 

It  thus  seems  clear  to  the  President  that  the  benefited 
land  should  pay. 

\  yt  7E  congratulate  our  friends  everywhere  on  the  evid- 

•  *    ence  this  affords  of  the  progress  of  the  idea  for  which 
LAND  AND  FREEDOM  stands.    Once  it  has  got  clearly  into 
the  heads  of  our  slow-thinking  politicians  that  this  is  the 
principle  that  should  govern  us  in  the  collection  of  revenue 
for  public  improvements,  our  cause  is  almost  won.     We 
congratulate  also  the  President  and   his  advisors.     The 
principle  once  applied  and  generally  accepted  will  send 
the  Single  Tax  movement  ahead  with  tremendous  strides. 

FIVE  HUNDRED  THOUSAND  men  in  this  city  are 
without  jobs,  according  to  the  New  York  American. 
Commissioner  Hamilton  says  we  would  have  to  go  back 
to  1921  "to  find  anything  like  the  present  unemployment 
situation." 

WHEN  truth  is  revealed,  let  custom  give  place;  let  no 
man  prefer  custom  before  reason  and  truth. 

— St.  Augustine. 


Why  People  Leave  Ireland 

Y\7ILLIAM   T.   COSGRAVE,    President  of  the   Irish 
*  •    Free    State,    and    Eamon    De   Valera,    Republican 
leader,  united  in  sending  greetings  to  the  American  people 
on  St.  Patrick's  Day. 
President  Cosgrave  said: 

We  may  well  reflect  on  what  might  have  been  had 
circumstances  enabled  Ireland  to  retain  the  services  of  her 
far-scattered  children. 

Mr.  Eamon  De  Valera,  recounting  that  300,000  of  young 
adults  left  Ireland  since  1Q21,  said: 

To  provide  employment  so  that  it  may  no  longer  be 
necessary  for  our  young  people  to  emigrate  is  perhaps  our 
most  pressing  problem  in  Ireland  today. 

The  method  of  providing  employment  in  the  mind  of 
Mr.  De  Valera  is  the  old  protectionist  way,  which  has  been 
tried  and  found  wanting  in  so  many  lands.  He  says 
further  on: 

We  must  not  only  provide  substantially  all  our  own  food 
but  we  must  organize  and  equip  factories  to  provide  our- 
selves with  boots,  clothing,  shelter,  and  a  thousand  other 
things  we  daily  need  and  use — importing  nothing  we  can 
produce  ourselves. 

This  is  the  fundamental  aim  of  the  economic  policy 
of  the  Irish  Republicans. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  neither  Mr.  Cosgrave  nor  Mr. 
De  Valera  ask  themselves  why  people  leave  Ireland — 
they  merely  deplore  the  fact  without  seeking  the  cause. 
Yet  Fenton  Lalor,  Michael  Davitt,  Bishop  Nulty  and 
Henry  George  have  told  them  why. 

And  with  special  reference  to  Mr.  De  Valera's  remedy 
for  unemployment  we  call  attention  to  the  following  from 
Henry  George  written  in  the  third  Quarter  of  the  last 
century : 

"Can  manufacture  be  carried  on  without  land  any  more 
than  agriculture  can  be  carried  on  without  land?  Is  not 
competition  for  land  measured  by  price,  and  if  Ireland  were 
a  manufacturing  country,  would  not  the  value  of  her  land 
be  greater  than  now?  Had  English  clamor  for  "  protecting 
home  industry"  not  been  suffered  to  secure  the  strang- 
ling of  Irish  industries  in  their  infancy,  Ireland  might  now 
be  more  of  a  manufacturing  country  with  larger  popula- 
tion and  a  greater  aggregate  production  of  wealth.  But 
the  tribute  which  the  landowners  would  have  taken  would 
likewise  have  been  greater.  Put  a  Glasgow,  a  Manchester 
or  a  London  in  one  of  the  agricultural  counties  of  Ireland, 
and  where  the  landlords  now  take  pounds  in  rent  they 
would  be  enabled  to  take  hundreds  and  thousands  of 
pounds.  And  it  would  necessarily  come  from  the  same 
source — the  ultimate  source  of  all  incomes — the  earn- 
ings of  labor." 

Ireland  has  no  leader  in  these  days  to  hearken  back  to 
those  who  sought  to  direct  her  steps  in  the  right  path. 
There  is  no  Bishop  Nulty  nor  Michael  Davitt  now;  her  cause 
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sleeps  where  the  winds  from  the  sea  stir  her  long  grasses 
and  quiet  rivers.  With  the  political  freedom  won  after 
centuries  of  oppression  she  fronts  the  future  clinging  to 
the  old  and  poisonous  policies  which  have  spelt  decay  and 
death  to  so  many  peoples.  And  there  is  less  excuse  for 
her  than  for  other  lands,  since  she  has  the  teachings  of 
the  Brehon  Code  written  in  the  dawn  of  her  history.  She 
has  the  ennobling  sentiments  of  many  of  her  patriots  who 
saw  the  truth  and  proclaimed  it.  That  the  land  of  Ireland 
belongs  to  the  Irish  people,  and  not  to  the  Irish  landlords, 
is  a  truth  held  by  many  a  humble  priest  whose  memory 
is  long  and  who  has  read  much. 

The  statesman  who  will  appeal  to  this  slumbering  senti- 
ment in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  Irishmen  will  light  a  flame 
that  will  light  the  world. 

But  not  yet! 

Acres  of  Diamonds 

A  BOUT  two  decades  ago,  one  Russell  H.  Conwell 
**  devised  a  lecture  bearing  the  title  which  heads  this 
article  and  which  he  delivered  more  than  five  thousand 
times.  In  doing  so  he  visited  all  parts  of  the  United  States 
and  earned  fees  which  he  devoted  in  a  large  part  to  sending 
young  men  through  college.  The  lecture  was  devoted 
almost  entirely  to  inculcating  the  belief  that  the  diamond 
fields  of  opportunity  lay  all  about  us  and  only  needed  in- 
tensive cultivation  to  bring  success  to  every  man  who  would 
apply  the  principles  exemplified  by  the  lecturer.  The 
appeal  was  to  the  low  ideal  of  commercial  success,  with 
only  the  saving  grace  that  the  surplus  when  won  should  be 
used  for  the  same  educational  purpose  to  which  the  lecturer 
was  devoting  his  own  profits. 

A  dispatch  recently  tells  us  that  the  condition  which  Mr. 
Conwell  saw  only  in  his  vision  actually  exists  on  govern- 
ment land  in  South  Africa,  where  diamonds  can  be  picked 
up  with  little  effort.  Indeed  the  statement  was  made 
that  the  Minister  of  Mines  and  Forests  had  within  a  few 
hours  picked  up  nearly  a  thousand  dollars  worth  of  the 
stones.  The  first  thought  of  the  unreflecting  citizen  would 
normally  be  "Happy  South  Africa!  where  wealth  can  be 
had  merely  for  the  picking;  as  this  limitless  wealth  exists 
on  government  land  clearly  the  Union  of  South  Africa 
can  exist  for  the  future  without  collecting  taxes  and  one  of 
the  grave  sources  of  human  discontent  will  be  allayed." 
But  he  is  not  allowed  to  remain  long  in  the  contemplation 
of  this  glorious  vision.  One  of  those  gloomy  persons  known 
as  political  economists  buttonholes  him  and  says,  "Do 
you  know  that  this  diamond  discovery  on  public  land  may 
precipitate  one  of  the  greatest  financial  catastrophies  of 
all  the  ages?  Don't  you  know  that  for  many  years  past 
the  output  of  diamonds  has  been  regulated  by  a  benevo- 
lent monopoly,  which  only  permitted  as  much  of  the  crop 
to  be  marketed  as  would  not  depreciate  the  value  of  dia- 
monds? Just  how  much  of  previous  crops  remains  un- 


marketed only  those  on  the  inside  know.  And  this 
situation  has  come  about  not  altogether  because  of  the 
desire  of  the  diamond  monopolists  to  enhance  their  own 
profits,  but  also  because  an  unregulated  market  might 
easily  deprive  the  diamond  of  perhaps  its  most  valuable 
quality,  its  reliability  as  an  investmentwhich  can  be  turned 
into  cash  without  loss  should  an  emergency  arise.  Large 
numbers  of  citizens  have  come  to  realize  that  such  pre- 
cious stones  minister  to  their  sense  of  their  own  importance, 
to  the  vanity  of  their  wives  or  other  female  relatives  and 
at  the  same  time  furnish  an  unfailing  resource  in  times  of 
financial  stress.  What  is  going  to  happen  if,  in  addition 
to  the  undistributed  hoard  of  diamonds  whose  existence 
is  suspected,  this  new  source  of  diamonds  exists  in  the 
hands  of  the  government,  which  can  with  difficulty  be 
controlled  by  the  trust  and  which  will  be  under  pressure 
to  sell  the  stones  as  fast  as  they  are  found  to  meet  the 
demands  for  new  revenue  which,  if  they  do  not  already 
exist,  will  certainly  arise,  when  the  existence  of  a  new 
source  of  revenue  has  become  generally  known?" 

Then  if  we  go  a  step  further  and  imagine  the  Union  of 
South  Africa  to  derive  from  its  diamond  fields  a  sufficient 
revenue  to  enable  it  to  dispense  with  any  tax  levy  what- 
ever, how  would  the  country  fare? 

All  land  holders  would  immediately  assume  an  even 
more  highly  privileged  position  than  they  now  enjoy. 
Paying  no  taxes  they  would  be  under  no  pressure  to  sell 
their  land  or  to  permit  anyone  to  use  it  save  under  such 
conditions  as  were  favorable  enough  to  overcome  the 
natural  inertia  which  is  one  of  the  chief  characteristics 
of  highly  privileged  classes  everywhere.  The  lot  of  the 
landless  classes  would  be  much  more  severe  than  it  is  now. 
Rents  would  rise  to  the  highest  points  that  the  traffic 
would  bear,  and  unless  the  disinherited  classes  lost  all 
the  instincts  of  self-preservation,  revolution  would  be 
speedy  and  inevitable. 

This  aspect  of  the  case  indicates  that  taxation,  if  prop- 
erly applied  may  be  the  salvation  of  the  people,  not  their 
destruction,  as  so  many  have  deemed  it. 

The  So-Called  Housing  Problem 

Tj^OR  nearly  eight  years  New  York  has  been  struggling 
-••  with  a  so-called  housing  problem  which  has  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  civilized  world.  The  diversion  of 
capital  and  laborers  into  belligerent  channels  from  1914 
to  1920  brought  about  its  normal  consequences,  the  total 
stoppage  of  building  in  a  city  which  was  growing  in  popu- 
lation at  the  rate  of  100,000  per  year.  Naturally  a  point 
was  reached  where  living  accommodations  became  congested 
and  houses  and  apartments  ceased  to  be  available  at  any 
figure  which  ordinary  citizens  could  afford  to  pay. 

For  a  couple  of  years  the  Legislature  considered  the 
problem  without  being  able  to  discern  that  the  only  line  of 
policy,  whether  sound  economically  or  not,  which  would 
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solve  the  problem  of  shortage  of  housing  was  to  make  the 
investment  of  capital  in  housing  more  attractive  than 
investments  in  any  other  property.  The  only  way  the 
legislature  could  do  this  was  to  permit  cities  to  take  the 
tax  off  housing  partly  or  wholly  for  a  certain  number  of 
years.  Not  because  the  Legislature  understood  the  prob- 
able effects  of  such  a  policy,  but  because  it  was  that  or 
nothing,  the  policy  of  tax  exemption  was  decided  upon 
and  it  certainly  worked.  Something  like  $2,500,000,000 
was  invested  in  housing  and  although  the  exemption  was 
stopped  three  years  ago  so  far  as  new  buildings  were  con- 
cerned, the  flood  tide  is  still  running,  and  though  most 
people  think  that  the  point  of  adequate  supply  has  been 
reached  there  seems  to  be  no  end  of  construction  in  sight. 

In  the  first  years  of  the  building  boom  complaint  was 
frequently  heard  that  the  public  was  not  getting  the  benefit 
of  tax  exemption  but  that  it  was  all  going  into  the  pockets 
of  the  builders.  But  no  claims  had  been  made  that,  at 
the  outset,  rents  would  be  reduced.  All  that  was  con- 
tended was  that  it  would  cause  new  buildings  to  be  erected . 
No  one  could  question  that  that  purpose  was  accomplished. 
Those  who  were  far-sighted  saw  that  after  a  time  the  supply 
of  building  would  exceed  the  effective  demand  and  that 
rents  would  commence  to  fall.  This  condition  has  begun 
to  happen.  Rents  starting  at  $25.  per  room  per  month 
have  fallen  to  $20.  per  room  per  month  and  are  now  down 
to  $15.  per  month  per  room  in  many  places  and  still  the 
building  boom  continues,  soon  the  price  seems  liable  to 
fall  to  $12.,  which  is  cost  with  a  slight  profit,  and  if  we 
compute  this  value  in  pre-war  dollars  we  will  find  that 
the  price  or  rent  of  these  rooms  will  not  be  far  from  pre- 
war rentals. 

Still  the  cry  for  housing  relief  arises.  Even  if  rooms 
rent  for  $12.50  per  month  per  room  such  rentals  are  be- 
yond the  reach  of  vast  fractions  of  the  City's  population. 
How  is  the  large  number  of  families  whose  earning  range 
from  $30.  to  $40.  to  be  provided  for?  A  large  number  of 
well  meaning  people  are  committed  to  the  idea  that  they 
should  be  housed  in  good  homes  regardless  of  what  the 
cost  of  the  homes  may  be. 

For  the  first  time,  when  the  flood  tide  of  prosperity  is 
supposed  to  be  running,  we  find  people  advancing  the  view 
that  as  there  are  vast  numbers  of  people  whose  labor  is 
necessary  to  our  comfort  and  well-being,  and  who  can  not 
exact  a  living  wage  for  themselves,  that  we  must  supple- 
ment this  by  providing  homes  below  cost,  but  that  this 
subsidy  policy  must  be  carefully  differentiated  from  pauper- 
ization. The  citizen's  self-respect  must  be  preserved  even 
though  he  may  be  in  receipt  of  relief  by  the  expenditure  of 
public  money.  Incidentally  none  of  the  projects  which 
has  been  discussed  have  resulted  in  anything  practical. 

No  one  seems  courageous  enough  to  declare  that  what 
we  are  confronted  with  is  just  the  old  poverty  problem 
back  again;  a  large  proportion  of  the  people  engaged  in 
unorganized  industries  have  been  unable  to  get  their  wages 


advanced  enough  to  make  up  for  the  depreciated  dollar, 
and  so  while  their  nominal  wages  have  risen  they  are 
actually  worse  off  than  before  the  war.  As  usual  when 
we  get  beneath  the  surface  we  find  that  all  the  so-called 
social  problems,  by  whatever  name  they  are  called,  pro- 
ceed from  the  same  fundamental  cause,  the  denial  of  natural 
rights  to  the  earth  and  its  bounties. 

Authority 

(Republished  by  Request.) 

|~*HE  following  article  by  Joseph  Dana  Miller  which 
•*•  appeared  in  Nov.-Dec.  1926,  of  LAND  AND  FREEDOM 
was  in  reply  to  President  Coolidge  who  had  said  in  an 
address  at  the  Georgetown  University:  "I  would  not  ven- 
ture to  say  what  our  country  most  needs  from  its  educated 
young  men  and  women.  But  one  of  its  urgent  needs  is 
a  greater  spirit  of  loyalty  which  can  come  only  from  rever- 
ence for  constituted  authority,  faith  in  things  as  they 
are." 

To  this  vicious  teaching  we  made  reply  as  follows:  (Fred 
S.  Wallace  of  the  Coshocton,  Ohio,  Daily  Tribune,  paid 
the  article  the  compliment  of  saying:  "Several  of  the 
paragraphs  rise  to  the  heights  of  Henry  George  were  he 
writing  on  the  same  theme.") 

"The  final  arbiter  of  all  intellectual  truth  is  the  mind; 
of  all  moral  truth  the  conscience.  These  are  the  real 
authorities,  and  the  duty  of  subjecting  all  things  to  the  test 
of  reason  and  conscience  a  man  owes  to  his  fellowmen,  and 
to  God.  It  is  the  most  solemn  of  all  obligations,  for  truth 
is  the  most  valuable  of  all  earthly  possessions.  How  great 
a  wrong  then  he  commits  by  a  slavish  subservience  to 
authority.  The  fallibility  of  human  reason  is  not  to  be 
disputed — we  hear  much  of  it,  certainly  too  much.  But 
the  fallibility  of  authority  is  of  an  infinitely  more  tenuous 
nature.  We  may  decide  wrongly  by  following  our  own 
mental  processes.  But  ultimately  the  path  if  persisted 
in  leads  to  truth.  To  the  rational  processes  of  the  mind 
there  is  no  other  destination.  But  Authority  is  the  rock 
in  the  way  of  intellectual  and  social  progress.  It  is  a 
tyranny  that  keeps  kings  on  their  thrones  and  fakirs  in 
high  places;  that  moves  armies  across  the  prostrate  bodies 
of  peoples;  that  sends  Conscience  that  should  rule  the 
world  quaking  and  trembling  into  dark  corners. 

What  credentials  has  Authority  beyond  its  apparel, 
insignia,  gold  lace  or  sounding  titles?  Can  it  "point  with 
pride"  to  its  record,  or  "view  with  alarm"  the  results  of 
disobedience  to  its  commands?  Has  it  such  achievements 
to  its  credit  that  justify  the  suppression  of  conscience  and 
the  reasoning  faculty  to  its  obiter  dicta?  Read  the  record 
and  decide.  For  instead  of  being  usually  right  this  most 
worshipful  Authority  is  nearly  always  everywhere  wrong. 
Its  history  trails  with  blunders,  bristles  with  fallacies; 
it  is  even  now  pompous  with  theories  long  exploded ;  every- 
where it  has  cheated,  humbugged  and  tyrannized  over 
reason  and  conscience. 
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Look  at  the  long  record  of  Authority  in  every  depart- 
ment of  human  activity.  Authority  supported  slavery;  it 
guided  the  whip  in  the  hand  of  the  overseer  as  it  fell  upon 
the  quivering  shoulders  of  the  black;  it  sounded  in  the 
boom  of  cannon  whose  dreadful  messengers  brought  death 
and  sufferings  to  millions  of  men;  its  voice  is  forever  on 
the  side  of  war.  And  how  has  it  treated  the  great  ones 
of  the  earth?  To  Socrates  it  gave  the  poisoned  draught; 
the  Grachii  it  stoned;  Garrison  it  drove  thru  the  streets 
of  Boston;  Giordano  Bruno  it  burned;  Christ  it  crucified. 

It  was  Authority  that  threw  Roger  Bacon,  the  ablest 
man  of  his  time,  in  prison.  It  was  Authority  that  in  the 
person  of  Calvin  put  Servetus  to  death.  It  was  Authority 
that  lit  the  Smithfield  fires,  that  presided  over  the  horrors 
of  Siberia.  It  was  Authority  that  exiled  DeCamoens, 
and  the  glory  of  Portuguese  poetry  saw  the  light  on  an 
inhospitable  Chinese  coast.  Authority  has  denounced 
the  teachings  of  the  prophets  of  all  the  ages  as  heretical, 
from  the  Hebrews  to  those  of  the  present  day.  What  a 
biting  poison  it  is  should  be  obvious  to  those  who  reflect 
how  instantaneously  and  completely  a  man  is  transformed 
when  its  mantle  falls  upon  him,  and  how  strikingly  it 
effects  a  metamorphosis  from  humility  to  arrogance. 

It  is  the  tyranny  of  Authority  that  keeps  the  Arab 
sheik  of  today  like  the  sheik  of  Abraham's  day;  that  has 
petrified  Chinese  civilization ;  that  in  the  Middle  Ages  deso- 
lated western  Asia  from  the  Bosphorus  to  Jerusalem.  It  was 
Authority  that  hissed  "Jacobin"  to  every  proposition  for 
social  reform  as  now  it  shrieks  "bolshevik."  In  Egypt 
Authority  enthroned  the  cat  and  made  sacrosanct  the 
crocodile.  It  has  been  polygamist,  monogomist,  polyandrist, 
as  suited  its  purpose.  It  put  kings  on  white  elephants  and 
clothed  them  in  mail  of  precious  stones.  It  has  invented 
all  kinds  of  evil  spirits  from  Belzebub  to  Hobomoko  for 
men  to  bow  before — and  industriously  they  have  made 
obeisance.  They  have  yielded  to  Authority  as  did  men 
in  fabled  Athens  to  the  bed  of  Procrustes,  to  which  they 
have  accommodated  the  proportions  of  such  independent 
judgments  as  they  were  capable  of  forming." 

PHE  Henry  George  Congress,  organized  to  propagate 
•*•  the  Single  Tax  theory,  held  an  international  session 
at  Hotel  Pennsylvania,  New  York  City,  in  September. 
It  is  not  generally  known  that  the  late  Bishop  of  Michi- 
gan, the  Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  Charles  D.  Williams,  was  an 
ardent  Single  Taxer,  so  careful  and  discriminating  was 
he  in  his  public  utterance  of  his  private  social  theories. 
However  on  greeting  friends  who  made  themselves  known 
to  him  as  churchmen  during  the  General  Convention  in 
New  York  City  some  years  ago,  he  made  his  usual  gracious 
response.  But  when  they  added:  "And  we  are  Single 
Taxers,  too,"  he  bubbled  over  with  enthusiasm  and  genial 
mirth  and  replied  with  ready  wit:  "Ah,  then,  you  are 
very  near  the  Kingdom!"— The  Churchman. 


Lecture  Tour  of 

George  H.  Duncan 

"CURING  January  and  February,  Hon.  George  H. 
•*-^  Duncan,  field  lecturer  for  the  Henry  George  Lecture 
Association,  Chicago,  filled  forty-six  engagements  in  the 
states  of  California,  Oregon,  Washington,  Idaho,  Colorado, 
Kansas  and  Missouri. 

In  Los  Angeles  and  vicinity  it  was  a  pleasure  to  meet 
the  veterans  of  the  Great  Adventure  movement,  Mrs. 
Lona  Ingham  Robinson,  Mr.  Gerrit  Johnson,  Mr.  R.  J. 
Miller,  and  others,  who  have  never  lost  faith  in  the  essen- 
tial justice  and  righteousness  of  Henry  George's  philos- 
ophy. Here,  also  was  found  the  interesting  series  of  study 
forums  carried  on  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  F.  W.  Roman, 
in  which  attention  is  directed  to  current  events,  politics 
and  history,  as  well  as  sound  economics.  Even  for  Single 
Tax  enthusiasts  a  general  knowledge  of  the  great  world 
movements  of  this  and  previous  times  is  desirable;  and 
for  those  not  so  fully  grounded  in  economics  a  "balanced 
ration"  may  prove  the  means  of  a  real  gain  in  economic 
knowledge.  The  Tax  Relief  Association,  under  the  im- 
mediate direction  of  Stoughton  Cooley,  assisted  by  Sid 
Evans,  George  A.  Briggs,  George  H.  Dunlop,  and  others, 
is  continuously  spreading  progressive  tax  thoughts. 

At  Seattle  the  Commonwealth  Club,  with  a  member- 
ship of  liberals  including  Councilman  Oliver  T.  Erickson, 
W.  D.  Lane,  with  Miss  Adele  Parker  as  president,  pays 
attention  to  all  public  affairs,  including  sane  taxation. 

In  Idaho,  Senator  Dow  Dunning  (Boise  ^  and  Robert  B. 
Wilson,  (Emmett)  lose  no  opportunity  to  point  out  what 
the  state  needs  in  tax  method  improvement. 

In  Denver  it  was  learned  that  John  B.  McGauran 
is  frequently  speaking  before  various  organizations  in 
that  city  and  elsewhere  in  Colorado  on  the  Single  Tax, 
while  at  Colorado  Springs,  Mr.  M.  M.  Sinton,  who  recently 
visited  Australia,  told  of  the  progress  the  movement  is 
making  there. 

At  Topeka,  Kansas,  Mr.  George  Hughes  and  J.  H.  Saw- 
telle  arranged  for  public  hearings,  while  at  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  Mr.  Edward  White  and  Mr.  J.  C.  Fuller  kept 
the  speaker  busy  during  his  stay.  On  Tuesday  evening, 
February  14,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Open  Forum,  of 
which  J.  L.  Jones  is  secretary,  a  Memorial  meeting  for 
Louis  F.  Post  was  held.  At  this  meeting  Mr.  Vernon  J. 
Rose  and  Mr.  White  paid  tribute  to  our  beloved  leader, 
and  many  others  added  words  of  appreciation. 

Mr.  Duncan  being  the  secretary  of  the  New  Hampshire 
Recess  Tax  Commission  took  pains  during  his  visits  to 
various  state  capitols  to  confer  with  state  tax  officials. 
In  every  state  visited  there  is  a  growing  interest  in  tax 
matters,  evidenced  by  the  organization  of  Tax-payers' 
Associations  and  similar  bodies.  While  thus  far  study 
has  been  directed  principally  toward  expenditures,  in  almost 
every  instance  the  method  of  raising  revenues  is  beginning 
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to  attract  attention.  The  general  property  tax,  especially 
taxation  of  personal  property,  is  coming  in  for  condemna- 
tion on  all  sides.  Such  widespread  interest  in  tax  matters 
is  encouraging ;  and  those  of  us  who  feel  sure  we  understand 
the  proper  method  of  taxation  ought  to  be  exceedingly 
active  in  proposing  our  plan  at  every  proper  opportunity. 
The  following  bulletin  of  the  Associated  Industries  of 
Missouri,  "Tax  Bulletin  No.  4,  October  8,  1927,"  is  typical 
of  current  agitation,  and  is  reproduced  to  indicate  one  of 
the  most  "horrible  examples"  of  foolish  taxation. 

TAXES,   LICENSES  AND   FEES  AUTHORIZED 
IN   MISSOURI 

If  there  is  any  activity  in  the  life  of  citizens  of  Missouri 
upon  which  a  tax,  license  or  fee  is  not  paid  under  authority 
given  by  the  statutes,  it  is  not  due  to  lack  of  effort  or  to 
carelessness  on  the  part  of  the  Legislature. 

A  complete  analysis  of  taxes,  licenses  and  fees  just  fin- 
ished by  the  Associated  Industries  of  Missouri,  Research 
Department,  shows  that  the  State  is  authorized  by  statute 
to  assess  one  hundred  and  fifty-two  (152)  varieties.  Each 
of  the  one  hundred  and  fourteen  counties  is  authorized 
to  essess  one  hundred  and  fifteen  (115)  kinds  in  addition 
to  innumerable  taxes,  licenses  and  fees  which  cities  of  the 
first,  second,  third  and  fourth  classes  may  assess  and  which 
various  county  and  municipal  officers  may  charge  for 
personal  service. 

If  the  taxes,  licenses  and  fees  paid  by  the  citizens  of 
this  state  upon  everything  they  use  or  come  in  contact 
with  from  the  time  they  awaken  in  the  morning  until  they 
go  to  sleep  at  night  could  be  assessed  against  them  on  one 
tax  bill,  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  arousing  a  unani- 
mous demand  for  economy  in  public  expenditures. 

The  Associated  Industries,  after  a  very  careful  study 
of  the  subject,  is  not  at  this  time  urging  a  reduction  of 
taxes,  but  is  insisting  on  a  revision  of  our  state  system  of 
government,  in  order  that  the  taxpayer  may  receive  full 
value  for  each  of  his  tax  dollars.  ****** 

Agriculture  in  Missouri  is  having  a  hard  time  making 
both  ends  meet;  industry  is  having  the  fight  of  its  life  to 
compete  with  industry  of  other  states. 

In  addition  to  the  tjaxes,  licenses  and  fees  authorized 
to  be  assessed  and  collected  by  the  state  in  the  various 
counties,  the  cities  are  authorized  as  follows : 

Cities  of  the  first  class  are  authorized  to  levy  57  different 
taxes,  licenses  and  fees,  and  are  permitted  to  license  229 
additional  enumerated  activities. 

Cities  of  the  second  class  may  levy  34  different  taxes, 
licences  and  fees,  and  are  permitted  to  license  274  ad- 
ditional. 

Cities  of  the  third  class  may  levy  58  different  types  of 
taxes,  with  authorization  to  license  220  additional.  Cities 
in  the  same  class  operating  under  a  special  charter  are 
authorized  to  regulate  104  activities. 

Cities  of  the  fourth  class  may  levy  46  different  types 
of  taxes  with  authorization  to  license  104  additional. 


There  is  a  license  tax  upon  the  water  we  drink  for  break- 
fast, a  tax  upon  handling  the  egg,  a  tax  upon  the  gas  which 
cooks  it  and  upon  the  cigar  which  is  smoked  while  reading 
the  morning  paper,  the  publisher  of  which  also  pays  a  tax 
which  is  charged  against  the  goods  advertised  in  its  columns. 
The  gas  and  oil  used  by  the  machine  which  carries  us  to 
town  is  taxed,  as  is  the  machine  itself.  We  pay  for  the 
privilege  of  walking  upon  a  cement  sidewalk,  a  paved  street 
or  a  state  highway,  and  those  of  us  who  ride  on  a  street  car 
pay  a  higher  fare  because  of  the  tax  on  public  transpor- 
tation. The  elevator  in  our  office  building  is  taxed,  the 
building  itself,  and  the  telephone  upon  our  desk  must 
pay.  In  fact  every  article  we  touch  or  use  must  pay  a 
tax  to  the  state,  county  or  municipality,  all  of  which  is 
charged  against  us  as  individual  tax-payers." 

Mr.  Duncan  traveled  102  days  and  delivered  107  lectures 
to  over  18,000  persons. 

At  the  University  of  Oregon,  situated  at  Eugene,  Mr. 
Duncan  gave  two  lectures,  one  to  the  School  of  Journalism, 
under  Dean  Allen,  and  the  other  to  the  class  in  Public 
Finance  under  Dean  James  H.  Gilbert.  This  is  the  second 
time  Mr.  Duncan  has  lectured  at  the  University,  being 
one  of  the  first  to  put  in  a  claim  for  two  lectures,  saying 
"he  made,  on  his  last  visit,  such  a  favorable  impression 
on  the  boys,  and  shall  certainly  look  forward  to  his  coming 
again." 

Perhaps  his  busiest  time  was  in  the  twin  cities  of  St. 
Paul  and  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  where  as  many  as  three 
addresses  were  given  some  days — owing  to  the  kindness 
of  our  staunch  friend,  Hon.  Allen  S.  Stockwell,  who  aided 
us  to  get  up  the  program,  and  to  him  we  owe  many  thinks 

Mr.  Duncan  spent  several  days  at  Fairhope,  Ala.,  and 
had  the  pleasure  of  being  shown  over  Mr.  E.  B.  Gaston's 
work.  His  meetings  there  were  fine,  and  he  is  not  sur- 
prised that  Fairhope  is  the  pride  of  every  Single  Taxer. 

WHEN  we  have  found  out  what  it  is  that  absorbs  the 
profits  of  legitimate  business  and  the  purchasing  power 
of  the  general  public,  we  shall  have  found  out  what  it  is 
that  periodically  throws  millions  of  workers  out  of  work 
and  puts  an  end  to  our  national  prosperity. 

And  the  problem  is  not  to  be  solved  on  the  lines  of  the 
old  nursery  rhyme: 

Mother,  may  I  go  out  to  swim? 

Yes,  my  darling  daughter, 
Hang  your  clothes  on  a  hickory  limb 

But  don't  go  near  the  water. 

The  problem  can  be  solved  by  discriminating  and  in- 
telligent radicalism.  If  not  so  solved,  be  assured  that 
the  time  will  come  when  the  pseudo-radicals  will  take 
a  hand  in  the  solution  and  mess  it  up  worse  than  ever. 

In  New  York  State  and  elsewhere  efforts  to  speed  up 
public  works  to  relieve  the  situation  are  being  made. 
— STEPHEN  BELL,  in  Commerce  and  Finance. 
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Tributes  to  Memory  of  Louis  F.  Post 


Memorial  Meeting 

to  be  Held  in  New  York 

A  PUBLIC  meeting  to  commemorate  the  services  to 
•**•  humanity  and  democracy  of  the  late  Louis  F.  Post 
will  be  held  on  Tuesday  evening,  April  10th,  1928,  at  the 
Community  Church,  Park  Avenue  and  Thirty-fourth 
Street,  New  York. 

Among  the  speakers  at  the  meeting  will  be  Frank  P. 
Walsh,  Fred  C.  Howe,  Frank  Morrison,  representing 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  Lawson  Purdy,  Chas. 
O'Connor  Hennessy,  Fred  C.  Leubuscher,  Mrs.  Anna 
George  de  Mille  and  John  J.  Murphy. 

The  meeting  will  be  under  the  auspices  of  the  Robert 
Schalkenbach  Foundation,  the  Civic  Club,  the  American 
Civil  Liberties  Union,  the  Manhattan  Single  Tax  Club, 
the  Commonwealth  Land  Party,  and  the  Brotherhood 
of  the  Commonwealth. 

Henry  George  Foundation 
Pays  Tribute  to  Louis  F.  Post 

THE  Henry  George  Foundation  held  a  notable  mem- 
orial dinner  in  the  Congress  of  Women's  Clubs  rooms, 
Pittsburgh,  on  the  evening  of  March  3d,  in  honor  of  the  late 
Louis  Freeland  Post.  Mr.  Post  had  honored  the  Founda- 
tion by  accepting  a  place  on  its  National  Advisory  Commis- 
sion when  it  was  first  organized  and,  while  unable  to 
attend  either  of  the  recent  national  conventions,  had  on 
various  occasions  expressed  a  keen  interest  in  plans  and 
activities  and  had  sent  messages  to  these  gatherings  con- 
veying his  greetings  and  counsel. 

The  memorial  meeting  was  well  attended  and  attracted, 
among  others,  several  veteran  disciples  of  George  and  Post 
who  have  not  been  seen  so  frequently  in  Pittsburgh  gather- 
ings of  recent  years.  Charles  R.  Eckert,  of  Beaver,  made  a 
most  admirable  toastmaster  for  this  occasion  and  voiced 
his  deep  appreciation  of  the  very  able  and  unselfish  service 
to  the  cause  rendered  through  the  long  years  by  Mr.  Post, 
in  whose  writings  he  had  always  found  both  enlightenment 
and  inspiration. 

The  speakers  included  Will  Atkinson  of  New  York, 
John  M.  Henry,  former  Assistant  United  States  District 
Attorney,  A.  H.  Swope,  of  Johnstown,  James  B.  Ellery, 
of  Erie,  William  N.  McNair,  Democratic  candidate  for 
United  States  Senate,  George  E.  Evans,  President  of  the 
Henry  George  Foundation,  and  Hyman  Levine,  of  Mil- 
waukee. Brief  remarks  were  also  made  by  F.  W.  Maguire, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Foundation,  formerly  of  Chi- 
cago, M.  S.  Robinson,  President  of  the  Henry  George  Club 
of  Pittsburgh,  former  Magistrate  Ralph  E.  Smith,  and 


Mark  F.  Roberts,  who  was  Secretary  of  the  pioneer  Single 
Tax  club  of  the  early  days  in  Pittsburgh. 

Many  fine  tributes  were  paid  to  the  memory  of  the 
departed  leader,  interesting  incidents  of  his  brilliant  career 
recalled  and  his  great  service  to  the  advancement  of 
fundamental  democracy  cited  as  an  example  to  those  who 
would  make  this  a  better  world  in  which  to  live. 

Attorney  John  M.  Henry  spoke  with  eloquence  of  the 
ideals  for  which  Louis  F.  Post  stood  and  of  his  firm  stand 
for  civil  liberties  in  the  war  days  of  the  Wilson  adminis- 
tration, while  Will  Atkinson  in  a  very  effective  speech 
related  personal  incidents  throwing  interesting  light  upon 
the  sterling  character  of  Mr.  Post,  emphasized  his 
loyalty  to  the  preaching  of  Henry  George's  gospel  in  its 
fullness  and  made  reference  to  that  "  master  motive  of 
human  action  "  that  characterized  the  life  work  of  Post. 

Mr.  Atkinson  spoke  in  part  as  follows: 

I  appreciate  and  am  deeply  grateful  for  the  honor  the 
Henry  George  Foundation  have  done  me  and  for  the  priv- 
ilege of  saying  a  few  words  in  memory  of  Louis  Freeland 
Post,  whom  I  met  forty-two  years  ago  during  the  first 
Henry  George  Mayoralty  Campaign  in  New  York  City. 

He  was  then  Editor  of  the  Leader,  a  campaign  paper 
published  in  the  interest  of  Henry  George's  candidacy  for 
Mayor  of  New  York  City.  It  was  started  because  every 
paper  in  New  York  without  exception  opposed  Henry 
George.  I  did  not  really  get  acquainted  with  Louis  F. 
Post  until  1887  when  I  was  a  visitor  to  the  State  Conven- 
tion of  the  United  Labor  Party  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Louis 
F.  Post  was  Chairman  and  presided,  under  very  difficult 
conditions  with  a  tact,  a  fairness,  a  charm  and  an  unvary- 
ing courtesy  which  compelled  tributes  even  from  his 
opponents. 

In  this  1886  Campaign,  the  Socialists  had  been  tire- 
lessly active  and  contributed  largely  to  the  tremendous 
vote  polled  in  that  short  campaign  made  without  organiza- 
tion and  without  a  machine  and  which  resulted  (according 
to  the  testimony  of  Tammany  Chiefs  later)  in  Henry 
George's  election  although  he  was  counted  out. 

In  1887  some  of  the  Socialists  believed  that  the  United 
Labor  Party  would  repeat  in  the  State  its  success  in  the  City 
of  the  year  before  and  hoping  further  for  a  national  success 
of  the  United  Labor  party  in  1888,  determined  to  capture 
the  State  Convention  of  the  United  Labor  Party  by  methods 
which  neither  Tammany  in  New  York  nor  the  Vare  machine 
in  Philadelphia  nor  your  own  local  Pittsburgh  leaders  have 
ever  surpassed. 

The  Syracuse  convention  was,  therefore,  an  exceedingly 
stormy  one  and  was  an  acid  test  of  the  qualities  of  its  pre- 
siding officer  and  I  have  never  abated  my  affection  and 
admiration  for  the  effective  way  in  which  Mr.  Post  met 
every  emergency.  The  Socialist  delegates  who  were  ex- 
pelled after  a  red  hot  fight  included  some  notable  orators 
and  they  imported  others  from  the  outside,  including  Walter 
Vrooman,  then  called  the  "  Boy  Orator  of  the  Socialist 
Party  "  who  justified  his  title  by  a  brilliant  speech.  Coming 
from  another  state  I  was  accorded  the  honor  of  a  seat 
on  the  platform  and  heard  all  the  public  discussions  and 
some  of  the  private  ones. 
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After  the  expulsion  of  the  Socialists  Henry  George  was 
nominated  for  Secretary  of  State  against  his  protest.  He 
finally  consented  to  accept  the  nomination  at  the  urgent 
request  of  Father  McGlynn  and  the  other  leaders  of  the 
convention.  But  the  United  Labor  Party  did  not  have 
the  means  to  spread  itself  over  the  state.  It  was  impos- 
sible to  effectively  reach  the  voters  of  the  State  with  the 
few  dollars  they  had  and  it  was  further  handicapped  by 
discredited  politicians  capturing  nominations  for  minor 
offices  in  New  York  City. 

It  was  always  a  joy  to  hear  a  speech  by  Louis  F.  Post, 
partly  because  he  always  had  a  good  story  to  illustrate 
his  point.  In  St.  Louis  he  started  in  a  speech  by  saying, 
"  When  I  was  young  the  test  of  every  new  thing  which 
was  proposed  was,  is  it  religious?  But  times  have  changed 
and  now  when  anything  new  is  suggested  the  inquiry  is 
at  once  made,  is  it  scientific?  A  Professor  at  one  of  our 
great  universities,  sometimes  called  the  Standard  Oil 
University,  once  evolved  the  theory  that  the  sense  of  hearing 
in  a  grasshopper  was  in  his  legs.  You  know  grasshoppers 
have  no  ears  and  it  has  been  a  moot  point  for  many  years 
as  to  how  they  hear.  This  professor  decided  that  he 
would  not  promulgate  his  theory  until  he  had  scientifically 
demonstrated  it.  So  he  took  a  grasshopper  and  put  it 
on  a  table  and  took  a  ruler  and  rapped  on  the  table  and 
the  grasshopper  jumped.  Then  he  took  the  same  grass- 
hopper and  broke  off  its  legs  and  put  it  on  the  same  table 
and  rapped  on  the  table  with  the  same  ruler  and  the 
grasshopper  did  not  jump.  He  said,  "  Now  it  is  scientific- 
ally demonstrated  that  the  sense  of  hearing  in  a  grass- 
hopper is  in  its  legs" ;  and,  Mr.  Post  went  on  to  say,  "Many 
things  were  scientifically  demonstrated  nowadays  in  very 
much  the  same  manner." 

In  1896  it  looked  as  if  Grover  Cleveland  might  be 
nominated  for  a  third  term.  The  Wall  Street  interests 
which  he  had  so  faithfully  served  wanted  him  and  for  a 
time  it  seemed  as  if  they  might  control  the  Convention. 
Mr.  Post  said  that  if  Cleveland  was  renominated  and  he 
was  called  on  to  make  a  speech  in  his  favor  he  had  already 
picked  out  a  story  which  would  fit  the  occasion. 

A  farmer  was  riding  on  a  train  and  a  clerical  looking 
man  sat  down  beside  him.  After  a  time  the  minister  asked 
the  farmer  which  Church  he  belonged  to.  The  farmer 
said,  "  Me?  I'm  an  Episcopalian."  The  Clergyman  said, 
"Who  is  your  rector?"  The  farmer  said,  "Rector,  what 
is  a  rector?  "  The  minister  said,  "  What  parish  do  you 
belong  to?  "  The  farmer  said,  "  I  don't  know  about  any 
parish."  The  minister  said,  "  What  do  you  mean  calling 
yourself  an  Episcopalian  when  you  don't  know  what  a 
parish  is  nor  what  a  rector  is?  "  The  farmer  said,  "  Oh, 
about  being  an  Episcopalian;  Betsy  and  I  were  in  town 
over  Sunday  some  time  ago  and  we  saw  a  nice  looking 
church  with  the  doors  open  and  we  went  in  and  the  con- 
gregation were  saying  "  We  have  left  undone  those  things 
we  ought  to  have  done  and  we  have  done  those  things  we 
ought  not  to  have  done,  and  there  is  no  health  in  us." 
I  asked  what  kind  of  a  Church  that  was  and  they  said 
Episcopalian  and  we  have  been  Episcopalians  ever  since." 

When  Louis  F.  Post  was  a  young  lawyer  he  went  into 
partnership  with  another  young  lawyer  who  was  also  an 
active,  fearless  and  tireless  advocate  of  Single  Tax  and 
a  personal  friend  of  Henry  George,  Charles  Frederick  Adams. 
I  heard  Mr.  Post  once  tell  about  his  brief  law  partnership 
with  Charles  F.  Adams.  He  said,  "  Charles  F.  Adams 
was  a  walking  encyclopedia  of  law  but  he  was  not  always 
practical.  It  was  very  hard  to  get  him  into  court.  He 


preferred  studying  up  some  abstruse  point  of  law  which 
we  had  no  direct  interest  in  and  probably  never  would 
have.  We  had  a  little  reception  room  which  we  called  the 
library  and  each  of  us  had  a  private  office  opening  out  of 
the  reception  room.  I  had  occasion  to  consult  Charlie 
Adams  several  times  the  first  day  we  opened  our  offices 
and  each  time  I  found  his  door  locked.  Finally  I  said 
to  him,  "  What  do  you  mean,  Charlie,  by  keeping  your 
door  locked?"  Adams  said,  "  Well,  you  know,  Post,  I'm 
studying  this  case  which  has  many  interesting  angles  and 
I  was  afraid  that  some  client  would  butt  in  and  interrupt 
me."  The  idea  that  a  young  lawyer  the  first  day  his  office 
was  opened  should  be  afraid  a  client  would  butt  in  and 
the  further  idea  that  it  was  more  important  to  study  the 
technicalities  of  a  case  with  which  we  had  nothing  what- 
ever to  do,  than  to  talk  to  a  client  (in  case  a  miracle  hap- 
pened and  one  appeared)  was  too  much  for  me." 

"  I  always  got  Charlie  Adams  to  go  into  Court  with  me 
when  I  could,  but  this  was  very  seldom.  One  day  I  got 
him  into  Court  and  he  sat  quietly  beside  me  and  listened 
to  my  opening  argument  and  then  to  the  answer  made  by 
opposing  counsel.  When  our  opponent  sat  down,  before 
I  could  get  out  of  my  chair,  Adams  who  was  as  quick  as 
a  cat,  was  already  on  his  feet  and  had  started  out  into  an 
eloquent  and  conclusive  reply  which  left  nothing  of  our 
opponent's  arguments.  Adams  cited  case  after  case  and 
decision  after  decision  while  I  sat  back  and  thoroughly 
enjoyed  myself.  Presently  the  judge  interrupted  and 
said,  "  But  I  don't  know  about  that  last  citation  of  yours, 
Mr.  Adams."  Adams  pounded  on  the  desk  and  said, 
"  But  it  is  your  Honor's  business  to  know."  And  we  lost 
the  case  right  there.  You  can't  insult  the  judge  and  expect 
to  win  the  case.  I  got  Adams  out  into  the  hall  and  started 
him  back  to  our  office  and  came  back  and  apologized,  but 
it  was  too  late;  our  case  had  been  lost." 

As  the  Chairman  of  the  Single  Tax  Conference  of  1890 
in  New  York  and  of  the  Single  Tax  Conference  at  the  World's 
Fair  in  Chicago  in  1893  Post  again  won  golden  opinions 
from  everyone  who  attended.  While  Henry  George  lived 
at  327  East  19th  Street,  New  York,  every  Sunday  evening 
many  called,  intent  on  seeing  and  hearing  the  great  Apostle 
of  Humanity.  One  Sunday  evening,  an  old  friend  of  the 
family  was  present  and  monopolized  the  time  with  a  never- 
ending  flow  of  talk  while  Henry  George  sat  back  silent  in 
his  chair  and  seemed  to  enjoy  it.  But  Post  did  not. 
Lawrence  Dunham,  Post  and  I  left  the  house  together 
and  we  were  hardly  out  of  the  door  before  Post  broke  out 
indignantly,  "  Have  you  ever  noticed  that  the  more  of  an 
infernal  nuisance  a  man  makes  of  himself,  the  kinder  Henry 
George  is  to  him?  "  I  said,  "  I  have  often  wondered  why 
he  was  so  kind  to  me." 

Of  Post's  work  in  editing  the  Standard  with  Croasdale, 
when  Henry  George  laid  that  work  down;  of  his  editorship 
of  the  Cleveland  Recorder  and  afterward  of  the  Chicago 
Public,  of  his  numerous  contributions  to  Single  Tax  Litera- 
ture, of  his  tireless  work  as  speaker  and  lecturer,  of  his 
courageous  stand  as  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor  in  pre- 
venting the  deportation  of  poor  and  penniless  immigrants 
on  trumped-up  charges,  you  know.  From  the  day  when, 
as  a  young  man,  he  first  read  "  Progress  and  Poverty  " 
till  the  day  of  his  death,  Louis  F.  Post  preached  tirelessly 
Henry  George's  Gospel  in  its  fullness. 

Even  forty  years  ago  we  had  men — able  men,  who  thought 
it  was  a  mistake  to  appeal  to  unselfishness  as  Henry  George 
urged,  and  who  believed  the  shortest  road  to  the  Single 
Tax  lay  in  appealing  to  men's  pockets,  to  their  selfish 
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interests,  rather  than  to  their  hearts  and  their  unselfish- 
ness. It  may  be  that  they  have  gained  a  hearing  we  might 
not  otherwise  have  had ;  it  may  be  that  they  have  advanced 
the  Single  Tax  by  advocating  it  merely  as  a  reform  in 
taxation;  merely  as  the  best  method  of  taxation. 

I  do  not  know.  But  this  I  do  know,  that  it  is  because 
Louis  F.  Post  advocated  the  Single  Tax  in  its  fullness, 
without  variableness  or  shadow  of  turning,  because  there 
was  no  taint  of  selfishness  in  the  forty-five  years  of  whole 
hearted  devotion  he  gave  to  Henry  George's  Gospel;  that 
we  are  here  tonight  to  pay  our  tribute  to  his  memory; 
that  all  over  the  world  are  men  and  women  who  sorrow 
because  they  have  lost  a  loved  and  loving  brother. 

We  used  to  call  those  who  would  minimize  the  Single 
Tax  and  preach  it  "sanely,"  as  they  said,  as  a  reform  in 
taxation  solely,  "Single  Taxers  limited."  But  since  I 
read  the  little  girl's  school  composition  on  her  favorite 
bird,  the  better  term  would  seem  to  be  "Single  Taxers, 
almost."  The  girl  wrote,  "What  a  wonderful  bird  is  the 
frog.  When  he  stands,  he  sits,  almost.  When  he  hops 
he  flies,  almost.  He  has  no  brains;  hardly.  He  has  no 
tail;  hardly.  When  he  sits,  he  sits  on  what  he  ain't  got, 
almost." 

Let  me  read  a  few  of  Henry  George's  own  words  on  this. 

"Shortsighted  is  the  philosophy  which  counts  on  self- 
ishness as  the  master  motive  of  human  action.  It  is  blind 
to  facts  of  which  the  world  is  full.  It  sees  not  the  present, 
and  reads  not  the  past  aright.  If  you  would  move  men 
to  action,  to  what  shall  you  appeal?  Not  to  their  pockets, 
but  to  their  patriotism;  not  to  selfishness,  but  to  sym- 
pathy. Self-interest,  is  as  it  were,  a  mechanical  force — 
potent,  it  is  true;  capable  of  large  and  wide  results.  But 
there  is  in  human  nature  what  may  be  likened  to  a  chemical 
force;  which  melts  and  fuses  and  overwhelms;  to  which 
nothing  seems  impossible.  "All  that  a  man  hath  will 
he  give  for  his  life" — that  is  self-interest.  But  in  loyalty 
to  higher  impulses  men  will  give  even  life. 

It  is  not  selfishness  that  enriches  the  annals  of  every 
people  with  heroes  and  saints.  It  is  not  selfishness  that 
on  every  page  of  the  world's  history  bursts  out  in  sudden 
splendor  of  noble  deeds  or  sheds  the  soft  radiance  of  benig- 
nant lives.  It  was  not  selfishness  that  turned  Gautama's 
back  to  his  royal  home  or  bade  the  Maid  of  Orleans  lift 
the  sword  from  the  altar;  that  held  the  Three  Hundred 
in  the  Pass  of  Thermopylae  or  gathered  into  Winkel- 
ried's  bosom  the  sheaf  of  spears;  that  chained  Vincent 
de  Paul  to  the  bench  of  the  galley,  or  brought  little  starv- 
ing children,  during  the  Indian  famine,  tottering  to  the 
relief  stations  with  yet  weaker  starvelings  in  their  arms. 
Call  it  religion,  patriotism,  sympathy,  the  enthusiasm  for 
humanity,  or  the  love  of  God — give  it  what  name  you  will; 
there  is  yet  a  force  which  overcomes  and  drives  out  selfish- 
ness; a  force  which  is  the  electricity  of  the  moral  universe; 
a  force  beside  which  all  others  are  weak.  Everywhere 
that  men  have  lived  it  has  shown  its  power,  and  today, 
as  ever,  the  world  is  full  of  it.  To  be  pitied  is  the  man  who 
has  never  seen  and  felt  it.  Look  around!  among  com- 
mon men  and  women  amid  the  care  and  struggle  of  daily 
life,  in  the  jar  of  the  noisy  street  and  amid  the  squalor 
where  want  hides — every  here  and  there  is  the  darkness 
lighted  with  the  tremulous  play  of  its  lambent  flames. 
He  who  has  not  seen  it  has  walked  with  shut  eyes.  He  who 
looks  may  see,  as  says  Plutarch,  that  "the  soul  has  a  prin- 
ciple of  kindness  in  itself,  and  is  born  to  love,  as  well  as  to 
perceive,  think,  or  remember." 


And  this  force  of  forces — that  now  goes  to  waste  or 
assumes  perverted  forms — we  may  use  for  the  strengthen- 
ing, and  building  up,  and  ennobling  of  society,  if  we  but 
will,  just  as  we  now  use  physical  forces  that  once  seemed 
but  powers  of  destruction.  All  we  have  to  do  is  but  to 
give  it  freedom  and  scope.  The  wrong  that  produces 
inequality;  the  wrong  that  in  the  midst  of  abundance 
tortures  men  with  want  or  harries  them  with  the  fear  of 
want;  that  stunts  them  physically,  degrades  them  intel- 
lectually, and  distorts  them  morally,  is  what  alone  pre- 
vents harmonious  social  development.  For  "all  that  is 
from  the  gods  is  full  of  providence.  We  are  made  for 
co-operation — like  feet,  like  hands,  like  eyelids,  like  the 
rows  of  the  upper  and  lower  teeth." 

Mr.  Atkinson  concluded  by  the  reading  of  a  very  re- 
markable poem  written  sometime  ago  by  Vorley  Wright. 

Another  ardent  admirer  of  Mr.  Post  who  paid  deserved 
tribute  to  "  a  great  humanitarian,"  was  Ambrose  H.Swope, 
a  Single  Tax  leader  of  Johnstown,  who  spoke  in  part  as 
follows: 

"Those  who  are  responsible  for  this  gathering  are  to  be 
commended  for  their  response  to  a  duty,  because  it  is  the 
duty  of  those  who  are  interested  in  a  movement  to  mark  the 
passing  of  a  leader  in  that  cause.  Louis  F.  Post  was  a 
capable  leader  in  the  movement  that  has  called  this  organ- 
ization, The  Henry  George  Foundation  of  America,  into 
existence.  I  am  glad  of  this  opportunity  to  pay  tribute, 
weak  and  faltering  as  it  may  be,  to  this  David  in  the  cause 
of  justice  and  human  freedom. 

It  was  not  given  to  many  of  us  here  to  sit  at  the  feet 
of  the  master,  but  the  mantle  of  Henry  George  fell  upon 
the  shoulders  of  Louis  F.  Post,  and  most  worthily  did  he 
wear  it.  I  assume  that  many  of  you  are  familiar  with  the 
incident  that  led  to  his  conversion  to  the  Georgian  philos- 
ophy. It  suggests  the  conversion  of  a  Paul.  While  try- 
ing to  refute  the  theory,  a  light  dawned  upon  him  and  he 
arose  a  changed  man.  Like  others  possessed  of  a  heart 
and  an  intellect,  life  had  a  new  meaning  for  Louis  F.  Post 
after  he  came  in  contact  with  Henry  George.  He  saw 
a  new  truth — a  social  truth — and  he  devoted  his  life  to  the 
propagation  of  that  truth.  Judged  by  our  standards, 
Louis  F.  Post  was  a  great  man  because  he  wrought  in  the 
cause  of  freedom;  he  worked  intelligently  and  unselfishly 
that  his  fellow  men  might  inherit  the  promise;  that  others 
might  reach  higher  and  nobler  lives.  He  was  not  only 
an  economist  who  saw  clearly  the  true  and  proper  social 
relationship,  but  also  he  was  a  great  humanitarian.  And 
when  the  final  annals  of  civilization  are  written,  in  the 
light  of  human  service  the  name  of  Louis  F.  Post  will  appear 
in  luminous  letters  on  the  horizon  of  the  new  day. 

HIS  CAREER  AS   EDITOR 

The  work  that  Louis  F.  Post  did  as  editor  of  the  Public 
will  constitute  a  glorious  chapter  in  the  history  of  human 
freedom;  it  was  truly  "a  journal  of  fundamental  democ- 
racy." No  wrong  or  injustice  that  came  to  his  attention 
escaped  challenge  and  censure.  For  years  the  Public  was 
the  clearing-house  of  'all  liberal  thought  in  the  United 
States. 

THOUGHT   POSITION  TOO  SMALL 

I  remember  getting  off  a  train  in  Johnstown  one  even- 
ing early  in  the  summer  of  1913.  Mr.  Bailey,  who  was 
then  in  congress,  was  at  the  station  to  board  the  same 
train  and  he  told  me  that  he  was  on  his  way  to  Chicago. 
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That  visit  of  Mr.  Bailey  helped  Mr.  Post  to  consent  to 
accept  the  position  of  assistant  secretary  of  labor  in  Presi- 
dent Wilson's  cabinet.  I  must  admit  that,  for  one,  I 
thought  it  was  putting  a  big  man  in  a  rather  small  place. 
Then  when  the  world  war  came  on,  it  was  hard  for  me, 
and  possibly  others,  to  become  reconciled  to  Mr.  Post 
being  in  a  war  cabinet.  But  in  those  horrible  times  follow- 
ing the  war,  when  the  fever  of  deportation  ran  high,  when 
proscription  and  head-hunting  were  the  order  of  the  day, 
how  fortunate  we  were  to  have  a  man  of  Mr.  Post's  sanity 
and  sympathy  in  a  place  of  power.  It  reminds  me  of  an 
incident  in  the  life  of  Henry  George,  with  which  you  are 
all  possibly  familiar  as  I  am.  On  election  night  in  New 
York,  when  Henry  George  was  a  candidate  for  secretary 
of  state,  he  and  Mr.  Post  were  watching  the  election  re- 
turns. When  it  became  apparent  that  Mr.  George  was 
rather  badly  defeated,  Mr.  Post  asked  him,  perhaps 
humorously,  if  he  saw  the  hand  of  God  in  the  results. 
Henry  George  replied:  "No,  I  don't,  but  it  is  there." 

Those  of  us  who  were  unable  to  see  the  hand  of  God 
take  Louis  F.  Post  from  the  editorial  chair  and  the  lecture 
platform,  and  make  him  an  under  secretary,  must,  in 
view  of  the  great  humanitarian  service  he  rendered  in 
his  cabinet  position,  admit  that,  while  we  could  not  see 
that  hand,  it  was  there. 

AN  AGE-OLD  CONFLICT 

"He  who  will  hear,  to  him  the  clarions  of  the  battle 
call.  How  they  call  and  call  and  call  till  the  heart  swells 
that  hears  them."  Louis  F.  Post  heard  that  call  and 
valiantly  did  he  answer.  And  what  was  the  battle,  the 
conflict?  Ah!  the  age-old  one  with  Truth  on  the  scaffold 
and  Wrong  on  the  throne,  the  powerful  oppressing  the 
weak  and  disinherited  ones,  the  monopolists  grinding 
the  faces  of  the  poor  in  the  dust.  But  with  his  keen,  analy- 
tical mind,  able  to  see  the  relation  of  cause  to  effect,  Mr. 
Post  soon  saw  that  the  power  of  the  oppressors  was  legal- 
ized special  privilege,  and  foremost  among  these  was  the 
privilege  of  making  private  property  of  the  earth.  He  con- 
secrated his  life  to  the  abolition  of  that  monstrous  wrong. 
This  meeting  will  have  been  in  vain  if  forth  from  this 
hall  go  not  men  and  women  who  will  dedicate  themselves 
to  the  cause  for  which  Louis  F.  Post  did  so  much  and  made 
such  great  sacrifices. 

The  fields  are  white  and  ready  to  harvest.  Let  us  not 
be  dismayed  because  the  master  gleaner  has  gone  on: 
this  is  "my  Father's  business"  and  it  must  prosper.  This 
meeting  will  not  have  been  useless  if  one  courageous  soul 
embraces  the  "cross  of  the  new  crusade,"  determined 
that  it  shall  be  carried  to  newer  heights. 

HIS  SPIRIT   PRESENT 

It  takes  but  little  imagination  to  feel  the  spirit  of  dear 
old  Louis  F.  Post  is  here  with  us  tonight.  "Where  there 
are  two  or  three  gathered  together  in  my  name,  there  am 
I  in  the  midst  of  them."  How  then  shall  we  honor  his 
presence?  Surely  not  by  fulsome  praise  which  we  all 
know  would  be  displeasing  to  him  in  person.  Let  us  honor 
Louis  F.  Post  by  renewing  our  pledge  to  the  faith  so  dear 
to  him  and  resolve  to  do  what  we  may  to  make  effective 
those  ideals  for  which  he  lived  and,  as  he  says,  "attach 
ourselves  to  the  causes  that  harmonize  with  the  great  order 
of  things." 

Letters  of  regret  were  read  from  Warren  Worth  Bailey, 
of  Johnstown,  John  M.  Moore,  of  Lancaster,  and  Charles 
H.  Ingersoll,  as  well  as  a  recent  communication  from  Mr, 
Post  himself  to  Secretary  Williams  of  the  Foundation. 


An  Old  Time  "  Radical " 

T  GUIS  F.  POST,  who  has  just  died  at  Washington, 
•*- '  was  a  familiar  figure  in  Philadelphia  in  the  early 
nineties  when  he  took  a  conspicious  part  in  the  meetings 
which  the  local  Anti-Poverty  Society  used  to  hold  on  Sun- 
day evenings  in  the  Broad  Street  Theatre.  The  society 
was  the  chief  agency  of  the  Single  Tax  propaganda  which 
was  actively  carried  on  in  Philadelphia  in  those  days, 
Frank  Stephens,  founder  of  Arden,  being  one  of  its  most 
energetic  local  advocates.  Mr.  Post  and  Henry  George 
himself  frequently  came  over  from  New  York  to  speak 
at  the  Sunday  evening  meetings. 

Mr.  Post  was  a  Jerseyman  by  birth.  He  went  from  the 
printer's  case  to  the  bar  and  was  prominent  enough  poli- 
tically in  the  second  Grant  administration  to  become  an 
assistant  United  States  Attorney  in  New  York.  Later 
he  turned  to  political  radicalism  of  the  third  party  variety 
and  ran  for  Congress  and  other  offices  on  Labor  and  Green- 
back tickets.  He  was  one  of  the  earliest  converts  to  the 
Single  Tax  and  became  a  close  friend  and  associate  of 
Henry  George,  aiding  him  in  the  memorable  campaign 
of  1886,  when  George  threw  a  scare  into  Tammany  and 
likewise  into  conservative  business  men,  by  polling  67,000 
votes  as  a  candidate  for  Mayor.  Post  himself  ran  for 
District  Attorney  as  a  Labor  candidate  the  following 
year. 

At  this  period  he  definitely  abandoned  law  for  journal- 
ism and  the  platform.  He  was  one  of  the  old-line  radicals 
attracted  by  the  Wilson  variety  of  progressivism  and  was 
made  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor  in  1913,  serving  until 
1 92 1 .  He  was  unsympathetic  with  the  immigration  restric- 
tion ideas  which  have  prevailed  in  recent  years,  and  came 
under  fire  for  what  was  alleged  to  be  undue  leniency  to 
alien  radicals  whose  deportation  was  sought.  With  his 
death  at  seventy-eight,  almost  the  last  of  the  Old  Guard 
of  Greenbackers,  old-fashioned  Laborites  and  pioneer 
Single  Taxers  passes  from  the  scene. 

—Philadelphia,  (Pa.)  Bulletin. 

Liberals  Mourn  Post 

A  NOTHER  link  with  the  time  of  Henry  George  has 
**•  gone  with  the  passing  of  Louis  F.  Post,  noted  advocate 
of  the  Single  Tax  and  long  a  fighter  for  ideals  of  American 
freedom  and  democracy  that  in  many  quarters  seem  to  be 
considered  old-fashioned  and  quite  out  of  date.  Mr.  Post, 
who  died  at  78,  was  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  Henry  George 
movement  of  the  early  80's  when  George  was  backed  by 
organized  labor  and  other  progressive  forces  for  Mayor  of 
New  York  and  came  near  being  elected.  Few  remember 
those  stirring  days  now. 

During  his  long  and  useful  life,  Mr.  Post  was  the  cham- 
pion of  the  oppressed  and  fought  many  a  battle  in  behalf 
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of  the  "under  dog."  As  assistant  secretary  of  labor  in 
the  Wilson  administration,  Mr.  Post  many  times  proved  his 
friendship  for  the  workers.  He  kept  his  head  during  the 
"Red"  hysteria  of  1919  and  succeeding  years  and  did  much 
to  mitigate  the  lot  of  those  who  fell  innocent  victims  to 
that  popular  outburst  of  unreason.  In  his  book,  "The 
Deportation  Delirium  of  1920,"  he  told  the  story  of  the 
government's  drive  against  alleged  "Reds"  and  confirmed 
the  opinion  of  many  noted  lawyers  and  others  who  had 
roundly  denounced  the  whole  proceeding  as  largely 
unjustified  and  tinged  with  inexcusable  cruelty  and 
autocracy. 

Mr.  Post's  death  is  a  big  loss  to  the  nation,  which  needs 
men  of  his  liberality  and  enlightment  today  perhaps  more 
than  ever  before. 

— Seattle,  (Wash.)   Union  Record. 

A  Personal  Tribute 

MAN's  ingratitude  to  man  is  common  enough  to  have 
developed  into  doctrine.  Like  every  other  rule, 
however,  it  has  its  exceptions — with  this  tribute  for  splendid 
contrast.  It  was  given  to  this  column  by  the  writer,  and 
is  printed  here  for  the  reason  that  loyalty  to  a  friend  who 
can  no  longer  be  of  material  help  is  a  beautiful  thing  that 
all  of  us  should  know  about: 

"Testimonial  to  the  Hon.  Louis  F.  Post — a  missing 
friend. 

"A  friend  in  need  is  a  friend  indeed.  Mr.  Louis  F. 
Post's  helping  hand  to  me  will  never  be  forgotten,  for  when 
he  came  to  Washington,  D.  C.,  from  Illinois,  to  takeover 
the  duties  of  the  First  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Department 
of  Labor  he  found  a  messenger  to  be  likened  only  unto  a 
young  calf  with  its  mother  on  one  side  of  a  fence  and  he  on 
the  other  side,  seeking  a  little  hole,  where  he  might  stick  his 
head  through  to  partake  of  her  full  bag  of  milk.  Well,  I 
got  there,  for  he  chose  me  as  his  messenger.  From  that 
day  his  helping  hand,  his  most  human  kindness,  were  ever 
present. 

"So  one  day,  being  so  anxious  to  know  how  I  was  stand- 
ing with  him,  I  asked  permission  to  see  him  to  tell  him 
how  grateful  I  was  to  him  for  the  promotion  and  his  many 
kindnesses  to  me.  I  was  granted  the  permission  to  see 
him.  I  walked  in,  wringing  my  hands,  and  said:  "Mr. 
Secretary,  I  came  in  to  thank  you  for  all  that  you  have 
done  for  me. '  He  looked  up  from  his  papers  he  was  read- 
ing, with  a  look  as  soft  as  down,  and  said:  'Carlos,  I've 
done  nothing.  You  have  done  it  yourself.'  I  then  saw 
my  efforts  had  not  been  in  vain.  I  thanked  him  and  said: 
'Mr.  Secretary,  you  are  one  man  brimful  of  human  kind- 
ness, with  a  heart  as  big  as  the  world.' 

"Gracious  Father,  may  it  be  Thy  will  for  me  to  meet 
him  again,  for  I  know  it  will  be  in  Heaven. 

"CARLOS  R.  BLACKWELL." 
— Washington  Star. 


Louis  F.  Post 

WITH  the  passing  of  Louis  F.  Post  almost  the  last 
of  the  Old  Guard  drawn  about  him  by  Henry  George 
has  joined  the  silent  majority.  William  T.  Croasdale, 
Thomas  G.  Shearman,  Dr.  Edward  McGlynn,  Judge 
Maguire,  Edward  Osgood  Brown,  William  Lloyd  Garrison, 
Tom  L.  Johnson  and  many  others  of  the  gallant  band  who 
led  in  the  New  Crusade  which  was  inspired  by  the  Prophet 
of  San  Francisco  had  long  preceded  him  into  that  bourne 
whence  no  traveler  e'er  returns.  And  perhaps  no  death 
since  that  of  Henry  George  himself  will  be  so  widely 
mourned  as  that  of  Mr.  Post. 

He  had  perhaps  been  closer  to  Henry  George  than  any 
other  man  who  had  caught  the  new  vision.  Mr.  George 
had  been  quick  to  recognize  the  extraordinary  talent  of 
Mr.  Post,  then  a  writer  on  the  New  York  Sun  under  Charles 
A.  Dana.  "Progress  and  Poverty"  had  been  assigned  to 
him  to  review  and  answer.  It  was  in  his  effort  to  refute 
George's  argument  in  that  monumental  work  that  Mr. 
Post  himself  saw  the  light;  and  instead  of  undertaking  to 
dispose  of  the  philosophy  advanced  therein  he  adopted  it 
as  his  own  and  for  forty  years  he  had  been  its  undeviat- 
ing  champion  as  a  writer,  as  a  speaker,  as  a  teacher  and  as 
a  public  official.  He  could  not  apply  that  philosophy 
in  full  as  assistant  secretary  of  labor  in  the  administration 
of  President  Wilson,  but  the  spirit  of  humanity  which 
dominates  it  characterized  all  his  acts  while  holding  that 
high  office. 

Mr.  Post  had  visited  Johnstown  on  a  number  of  occas- 
ions for  the  purpose  of  making  addresses  and  he  had  many 
friends  and  admirers  in  the  city  and  throughout  the  county. 
His  books  have  likewise  had  many  readers  in  this  com- 
munity. He  was  a  prolific  writer,  his  books  including 
"The  Ethics  of  Democracy,"  "The  Single  Tax"  and 
several  others,  all  relating  to  the  social  question.  His 
whole  heart  was  in  the  cause  of  human  betterment. 
He  never  had  a  thought  which  was  not  inspired  by  lofty 
purpose,  by  humanitarian  desires  and  by  a  keen  sympathy 
with  the  victims  of  social  maladjustments.  Perhaps  the 
spirit  of  this  fine  man  is  best  set  forth  in  his  own  words 
concluding  his  study  of  the  ethics  of  democracy.  He  had 
been  discussing  utilitarianism  in  contrast  with  idealism 
and  he  ended  with  these  inspiring  words: 

"That  which  we  have  likened  to  a  swinging  pendulum 
is  as  the  ebb  and  flow  of  battle.  Now  one  side  seems 
to  have  the  victory  and  now  the  other.  But  in  this  battle, 
whatever  is  true  and  good  in  both  sides  will  conquer.  For 
there  is  good  and  truth  in  both  utilitarianism  and  idealism ; 
and  for  the  good  and  truth  in  each  '  the  stars  in  their  courses ' 
fight  against  Sisera.  Whatever  is  imperfect,  inadequate, 
narrow,  indefinite  and  one-sided  in  our  perceptions  of  the 
ideal  is  improved,  expanded,  broadened,  defined  and 
rounded  out  with  every  succeeding  reaction  from  utili- 
tarian epochs;  while  whatever  is  sordid  in  our  utilitarian 
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practice  and  precept  is  in  turn  sloughed  off  by  better  and 
better  ideals. 

"  In  this  great  struggle  which  leads  on  toward  general 
recognition  of  the  dominion  of  the  highest  ideals  of  mor- 
ality over  the  truest  utilities  of  physical  existence,  toward 
the  same  recognition  by  man  of  the  moral  law  that  he  has 
given  to  physical  law,  toward  the  adaptation  of  material 
righteousness  to  moral  righteousness,  toward  the  natural 
adjustment  of  human  relationships  both  individual  and 
social — in  this  battle  for  freedom  from  defective  ideals 
and  a  sordid  utilitarianism,  many  there  be  that  fight  with 
Sisera.  But  they  cannot  alter  the  predominant  law.  '  The 
stars  in  their  courses'  fight  against  them.  They  are  doomed 
to  defeat  by  those  who,  few  in  number  though  they  be, 
attach  themselves  to  the  cause  that  harmonizes  with  the 
great  order  of  things." 

— Johnstown,  Pa.  Democrat. 

From  An  Old  Friend 

of  Louis  Post 

\\  ^HEN  Louis  F.  Post  died  the  other  day  in  Washing- 
*  *  ton,  America  lost  one  of  its  most  interesting  citizens, 
a  loss  not  confined  to  our  own  shores  but  felt  also  in  many 
other  lands  where  Post,  as  author,  lecturer,  and  editor 
of  The  Public,  a  journal  of  fundamental  democracy,  was 
well  known  and  admired. 

As  founder  and  editor  of  The  Public  from  1898  to  1913 
he  labored  diligently  and  intelligently,  and  with  the  literary 
skill  of  a  De  Tocqueville,  to  impress  his  countrymen  with 
the  dignity  and  responsibility  that  is  becoming  to  American 
citizens.  His  success  in  this  endeavor  is  well  epitomized 
by  the  verdict  of  another  distinguished  American,  Mr. 
Charles  R.  Crane,  when  he  remarked  to  the  writer,  "Lucky 
is  the  man  who  knows  Louis  F.  Post.  It  is  a  liberal  educa- 
tion to  know  Post."  Every  man  or  woman  competent 
to  pass  judgment  will  corroborate  Mr.  Crane. 

Born  in  1849  Post  spent  his  formative  years  in  the  atmos- 
phere of  those  stirring  times  when  the  rights  of  man  (even 
black  men)  seemed  more  important  than  the  rights  of 
property.  They  were  days  that  might  be  fairly  classified 
as  our  second  revival  of  idealism,  when  our  greatest  leaders 
thought  Freedom  a  prize  worth  any  sacrifice  of  blood  and 
treasure.  It  is  not  surprising  that  an  ardent  young  idealist 
such  as  Post,  baptized  and  fairly  saturated  in  the  philos- 
ophy of  Garrison  and  Lincoln,  should  be  actively  engaged 
in  every  struggle  for  democracy  that  hag  agitated  our 
country — or  the  world  in  the  last  fifty  years. 

PASSION  FOR  JUSTICE 

Although  a  lover  of  peace  and  gentle  as  a  woman,  few 
men  have  had  the  courage  and  tenacity  to  engage  in  so 
many  battles  for  Freedom  as  had  this  New  Jersey  Repub- 
lican. Long  before  he  went  to  Washington  to  act  as  Assis- 
tant Secretary  of  Labor  under  Wilson,  he  had  earned  the 


right  to  rest  from  his  long  campaign.  But  even  at  Wash- 
ington in  what  to  an  ordinary  man  would  have  been  a 
sinecure  free  from  responsibility  he  was  not  to  find  the  rest 
he  had  earned.  It  was  inevitable  that  a  man  with  Post's 
early  training  and  respect  for  American  legal  principles 
should  refuse  to  permit  his  office  to  be  used  by  any  official 
high  or  low,  to  imprison  or  deport  men  and  women 
not  found  guilty  of  crime.  Once  his  duty  became  clear 
to  him  neither  threats  nor  popular  hysteria  could  persuade 
Post  to  allow  any  one  to  use  the  office  he  administered  to 
issue  warrants  of  imprisonment  and  deportation  in  the 
manner  of  Czaristic  or  Bolshevik  Russian  police,  and 
in  defiance  of  American  legal  principles  and  fair  play. 

From  the  day  of  his  appointment  in  his  twenties  to  the 
district  attorney's  office  in  New  York  to  the  time  of  his 
retirement  from  the  Secretary  of  Labor's  office,  Louis  F. 
Post  fought  a  long  campaign  in  defense  of  American  ideals. 

An  interesting  feature  of  Post's  association  with  Henry 
George  is  the  proof  lent  to  the  suggestion  that  we  tend  to 
grow  into  the  likeness  of  those  we  admire  most.  It  was 
surely  so  in  Post's  case.  In  the  last  work  from  his  hand. 
"The  Prophet  of  San  Francisco,"  Post  unconsciously, 
but  none  the  less  accurately,  composed  his  own  best  epitaph, 
when  he  wrote  of  George,  "With  the  intelligence  of  a  phil- 
osopher, the  patience  of  a  scientist,  the  conscience  of  a 
saint,  and  the  simplicity  of  a  child,  he  followed  the  course 
of  truth  as  he  honestly  saw  its  beacon  lights." 

HELD  MORAL  LAW  SUPREME 

The  secret  of  Post's  supremely  successful  life — what  it 
was  that  made  the  life  of  this  printer,  lawyer,  author,  and 
economist  a  blessing  to  humanity — is  indicated  by  the 
faith  he  had  in  the  supremacy  of  the  moral  law.  In  the 
last  chapter  in  his  "Ethics  of  Democracy,"  he  wrote: 

"We  know  now  that  the  material  universe,  from  largest 
to  least,  is  a  universe  of  law — invariable  law.  Except 
in  obedience  thereto,  no  man — whether  greatest  of  in- 
ventors or  humblest  of  mechanics — would  any  longer 

think  of  pursuing  his  vocation. 

*     *     * 

"As  certainly  as  physical  law  dominates  matter  does 
moral  law  dominate  the  physical.  Though  conformity 
to  the  laws  of  matter  alone  will  enable  us,  for  illustration, 
to  forge  a  knife  of  keenest  blade,  the  uses  of  the  knife — 
without  which  it  has  no  reason  for  existing  and  would  not 
be  made — fall  within  the  jurisdiction  of  moral  law.  We 
may  use  it  to  carve  things  that  minister  to  human  needs 
or  the  human  sense  of  beauty,  thus  serving  our  brethern 
and  moulding  our  own  characters  more  and  more  in  the 
divine  likeness,  while  conquering  the  stubbornness  of  ex- 
ternal nature;  or  we  may  make  it  an  implement  for  torture 
and  murder.  In  the  one  case  we  advance  in  moral  righ- 
teousness by  conformity  to  the  moral  law.  'The  stars 
in  their  courses'  fight  with  us.  Though  the  torture  be 
inflicted  and  the  murder  done,  the  unrighteous  purpose  they 
were  intended  to  serve  will  in  the  outcome  inevitably  fail. 
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"Be  their  cause  what  it  may,  whether  material  or  moral, 
that  of  an  inventor  like  the  unknown  discoverer  of  fire 
or  the  forgotten  maker  of  the  first  wheel  barrow,  of  a  per- 
secuted and  disheartened  explorer  like  Columbus,  of  patriots 
on  the  scaffold  or  of  saints  upon  the  rack,  of  the  philosopher 
with  his  deadly  potion  of  hemlock  or  the  Nazarene  car- 
penter upon  the  cross — whatever  the  cause,  it  always  has 
conquered  and  always  must  conquer,  in  so  far  as  it  is  in 
harmony  with  the  great  order  of  things." 

BOOK  EXPRESSES  FAITH 

Louis  F.  Post  explored  the  fogs  of  a  pseudo  economic 
and  political  science  with  the  lamp  of  a  moral  philosopher 
and  verified  the  truth  of  what  his  friend  Henry  George 
had  taught — that  much  of  the  anarchy  and  consequent 
misery  of  man  is  due,  not  to  some  inscrutable  decree  of 
Providence,  but  rather  to  a  clear  invasion,  if  not  defiance 
of  its  beneficient  laws.  In  tracing  the  beauty  and  har- 
mony of  these  laws,  he  found  more  than  a  cure  for  unde- 
served poverty — and  "a  faith  that  was  dead  revived." 

In  the  closing  words  of  Post's  last  book,  "The  Prophet 
of  San  Franci  sco, "  he  expresses  the  faith  in  which  he  lived 
and  died,  in  a  quotation  from  his  friend  George.  The 
quotation  contains  some  very  searching  questions — ques- 
tions which  interest  most  people  some  time  or  other, 
questions  as  pertinent  today  as  when  they  were  written 
some  fifty  years  ago. 

"Like  the  swallow  darting  through  thy  hall,  such,  O, 
King,  is  the  life  of  man.  We  come  from  where  we  know 
not;  we  go — who  shall  say?  Impenetrable  darkness  be- 
hind, and  gathering  shades  before.  The  one  thing  certain 
to  all  of  us  is  death.  What,  when  our  time  comes,  does 
it  matter  whether  we  have  fared  daintily  or  not,  whether 
we  have  worn  soft  raiment  or  not,  whether  we  leave  a 
great  fortune  or  nothing  at  all,  whether  we  shall  have 
reaped  honors  or  been  despised,  have  been  counted  learned 
or  ignorant,  as  compared  with  how  we  have  used  that  tal- 
ent which  has  been  entrusted  to  us  for  the  Master's  service. 
What  shall  it  matter  when  eyeballs  glaze  and  ears  grow 
dull,  if  out  of  the  darkness  may  stretch  a  hand,  and  into 
the  silence  may  come  a  voice,  "Well  done,  thou  good  and 
faithful  servant,  thou  hast  been  faithful  over  a  few  things, 
I  will  make  thee  ruler  over  many  things.  Enter  thou 
into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord." 

—A.  P.  CANNING  in  Winnetka  (111.)  Talk. 

One  of  a  Great  Company 

WILL  you  permit  me  to  add  my  small  testimonial 
to  the  fine,  patient  teacher  who  has  gone  before. 
Henry  George's  daughter  cannot  claim  him  as  solely  her 
own.     He  is  ours  too. 

Not  only  was  he  a  lover  of  mankind,  as  all  Christians 
presumably  are,  but  he  strove  through  his  long  life  to 
acquaint  preachers  and  laymen  with  the  economic  laws 


of  God.  I  never  met  him  personally,  but  through  his 
lucid  writings  I  came  to  know  him  from  the  Primer  to  the 
Fifth  Reader  and  through  all  the  grades  to  a  true  course 
in  true  economics.  The  Public  I  took  up  to  the  last  num- 
ber and  was  a  contributor  to  its  Sustention  Fund  and  saw 
with  the  same  disappointment  I  knew  Mr.  Post  must  have 
felt  the  death  of  that  fine  publication. 

He  was  long  preparing  for  the  next  Great  Experience 
and  helped  to  prepare  a  good  many  of  the  rest  of  us  for  it. 
It  is  a  great  company  to  which  he  has  gone,  Henry  George, 
Tom  L.  Johnson,  Dr.  McGlynn.     Peace  be  with  him! 
Rew,  Pa.  E.  W.  PAINTER. 

Memorial  Meeting  in  Boston 

A  MEMORIAL  meeting  for  the  late  Louis  F.  Post, 
assistant  secretary  of  labor  in  the  Wilson  administra- 
tion and  a  well-known  lecturer  and  writer  on  the  Henry 
George  doctrine  was  held  Wednesday  evening,  February 
1,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Individualist  School  of  Social 
Economics,  at  719  Boylston  Street,  Boston.  Messrs. 
E.  N.  Vallandigham,  Edward  J.  Burke,  Professor  L.  J. 
Johnson,  Wm.  Lloyd  Garrison,  Robert  B.  Capon,  W.  L. 
Grossman,  George  W.  Smith,  Mr.  Thacher,  a  cousin  of  Mrs. 
Alice  Thacher  Post,  Mrs.  Alice  M.  Caporn,  and  others 
were  among  the  speakers.  JohnS.  Codman  was  chairman. 

In  Memoriam 

LOUIS  F.  POST 

Responsive  to  the  deeper  needs  of  men, 
His  mind  attuned  to  wisdom,  free  from  fear, 
Disciple  of  a  prophet  and  a  seer, 
He  taught  and  fought  and  wrought  with  voice  and  pen ; 
.Philosophies  he  turned  like  sweeping  lights 
Upon  the  cumbered  and  disordered  ground 
Of  social  science  that  he  might  propound 
A  teaching  that  envisaged  human  rights; 
And  now  that  half  a  century  has  known 
The  theories  that  once  seemed  strangely  new, 
The  verities  he  offered  are  yet  true, 
The  faith  he  held  is  coming  to  its  own : 
His  task  is  done;  the  life  he  nobly  spent 
Lights  its  own  torch,  rears  its  own  monument. 

— WM.  LLOYD  GARRISON,  JR. 

IN  a  recent  review  of  some  books  published  by  the  Van- 
guard Press,  and  commenting  on  "  What  is  the  Single 
Tax,"  by  Louis  F.  Post,  the  New  York  Herald-Tribune  says: 
"  The  selection  of  Louis  F.  Post  to  present  the  essence 
of  the  single  tax  could  not  have  been  improved  upon. 
For  more  than  half  his  life  an  able  exponent  of  Henry 
George's  economic  theories,  he  is  eminently  fitted  to  inter- 
pret them  in  popular  form.     His  exposition  of  this  rational 
method  of  bringing  the  present  social  order  into  conformity 
with  natural  social  laws'  is  compact  and  comprehensive." 
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A  New  Edition  of  "Basic  Facts" 

A  SECOND  edition  of  Basic  Facts  of  Economics  by 
•**•  Louis  F.  Post  is  now  ready.  The  publishers  are 
William  Ballantyne  &  Sons,  1409  F.  Street,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

The  work  reviewed  in  a  previous  issue  of  LAND  AND 
FREEDOM  is  the  last  book  to  which  Mr.  Post  set  his  hand 
and  pen,  and  contains  the  ripened  convictions  of  this 
economic  thinker.  The  work  is  characterized  by  the 
logical  precision  which  was  the  outstanding  quality  of 
Mr.  Post's  treatment  of  our  problem.  It  is  doubtful 
if  any  other  work  of  our  great  teacher  is  quite  so  con- 
vincing. 

Bid  God  Speed  to 

Mrs.  Signe  Bjorner 

ON  March  8th  an  informal  reception  was  held  at  Miss 
Schetter's  studio,  3  University  Place,  in  honor  of  Mrs. 
Signe  Bjorner,  who  spent  a  few  days  in  New  York  before 
sailing  for  Copenhagen.  Many  who  were  invited  were 
prevented  from  coming  by  illness  or  absence  from  the  city, 
but  a  number  of  the  old  guard,  as  well  as  some  of  the 
newer  recruits,  attended,  in  all  nearly  forty  people. 

Mrs.  Bjorner  is  an  inspiring  human  being  and  all  present 
wished  to  hear  her  views  on  our  cause. 

She  told  us  first  a  little  about  the  movement  in  Den- 
mark, showing  how  wise  were  her  countrymen  in  choosing 
free  trade  away  back  in  1880,  thus  taking  advantage  of 
the  cheap  foreign  grain  and  turning  their  own  farms  into 
dairies. 

In  order  to  deliver  their  produce  quickly  in  England 
it  was  necessary  to  build  a  new  harbor  on  the  most  adjacent 
spot,  a  sandy  waste  tract,  hitherto  valueless.  When  the 
harbor  project  was  decided  upon,  this  land  of  course  rose 
immensely  in  price  and  the  owners  reaped  fortunes.  The 
farmers  were  quick  to  see  that  their  cooperation  methods 
of  marketing  their  goods  should  have  extended  to  co-opera- 
tive gain  in  land  value  for  the  common  good. 

The  Single  Taxers  of  Denmark  drove  home  the  lesson 
and  were  given  another  object  lesson  of  weight  in  Copen- 
hagen which  contains  one-fifth  the  population  of  Denmark. 

A  few  years  ago  a  new  town  hall  was  to  be  erected  on 
the  site  of  an  old  market,  which  had  been  surrounded 
with  very  poor  buildings,  saloons  and  cheap  hotels.  These 
surrounding  properties  rose  six  millions  in  value,  just  one 
million  more  than  the  cost  of  the  fine  new  town  hall.  Again 
the  lesson  was  driven  home. 

Mrs.  Bjorner  said  that  the  actual  gains  for  our  cause 
in  Denmark  were  not  great,  but  that  there  was  a  wide- 
spread understanding  of  the  subject  among  the  farmers. 

Those  who  went  to  the  Copenhagen  conference  can 
attest  to  the  fine  leadership  as  well.  Mrs.  Bjorner  had 
been  told  that  there  was  little  interest  felt  by  the  Danes  in 


the  United  States  in  the  land  value  agitation  in  Denmark. 
She  was  intent  on  visiting  groups  of  her  countrymen  settled 
in  many  parts  of  the  west.  The  result  had  been  most 
gratifying.  Wherever  she  went  meetings  were  held  and 
people  came  long  distances  to  hear  her  lecture  on  our 
question.  She  spoke  enthusiastically  of  the  beautiful 
valley  of  California,  where  there  are  large  colonies  of 
Danes.  The  "Sunkist  Raisins"  are  all  raised  by  Danes. 
She  said  she  could  have  had  engagements  to  lecture  till 
the  autumn,  but  was  obliged  to  be  back  in  Copenhagen 
March  26th. 

Those  who  had  met  Mrs.  Bjorner  on  former  occasions 
as  well  as  those  who  saw  her  for  the  first  time  were  alike 
impressed  by  her  noble  personality.  She  has  vision, 
courage,  perseverance  and  sweet  reasonableness,  a  rare 
combination. 

Pennsylvania  Campaign 

Enlisting  Strong  Support 

TAKING  advantage  of  the  unusual  interest  in  tax 
problems  that  is  now  manifest  in  a  number  of  Penn- 
sylvania cities  and  boroughs,  and  citing  the  Pittsburgh 
plan  as  the  best  example  of  the  application  of  scientific 
principles  in  taxation,  the  Henry  George  Foundation 
has  been  pushing  vigorously  its  Pennsylvania  campaign 
and  the  results  are  very  encouraging. 

On  February  22d,  a  representative  group  of  business 
and  professional  men  and  public  officials  met  at  Harris- 
burg  to  consider  the  best  means  of  effective  cooperation 
for  the  extension  of  special  land  value  taxation  and  the 
introduction  of  more  equitable  and  scientific  methods  of 
assessing  real  estate.  As  a  result  of  this  conference  the 
Fair  Taxation  and  Assessment  League  of  Pennsylvania 
was  formed  and  officers  and  directors  elected,  representing 
all  sections  of  the  state.  John  M.  Moore,  Lancaster  busi- 
ness man  and  life-long  Single  Taxer,  was  elected  President 
of  the  new  League,  Louis  Frank  of  Wilkes-Barre,  First 
Vice-President,  George  E.  Evans,  Pittsburgh,  Second 
Vice-President,  A.  H.  Swope,  Johnstown,  Treasurer,  Wm. 
N.  McNair,  Pittsburgh,  Secretary,  and  P.  R.  Williams, 
Pittsburgh,  Executive  Secretary.  City  Commissioner, 
John  J.  Blair,  of  Lancaster,  was  named  Chairman  of  the 
Executive  Committee. 

A  second  conference  is  being  held  at  Harrisburg  on 
March  27th  and  at  this  meeting  comprehensive  plans  will 
be  made  to  carry  the  campaign  of  education  to  every  corner 
of  the  state.  A  legislative  programme  will  also  be  outlined. 
The  first  step  will  probably  be  the  preparation  of  a  bill 
that  will  make  possible  the  adoption  of  the  Pittsburgh 
graded  tax  system  in  the  39  cities  of  the  third  class.  The 
Mayors  of  Erie,  Reading  and  Bradford  have  already  de- 
clared in  favor  of  such  bill,  and  the  cities  of  Lancaster, 
Wilkes-Barre  and  Johnstown  will  be  among  those  repre- 
sented at  the  conference  by  friendly  city  officials. 
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Attorney  McNair  and  Secretary  Williams  have  con- 
tinued to  address  clubs  and  organizations  in  various  parts 
of  the  state.  Mr.  McNair  has  spoken  recently  in  Phila- 
delphia, West  Chester,  Harrisburg,  Gettysburg  and  Pitts- 
burgh. Mr.  Williams  has  addressed  audiences  in  Warren, 
Wilkinsburg,  New  Castle,  Pottsville,  Mahanoy  City  and 
Harrisburg,  is  scheduled  for  several  engagements  in  New 
York  State  in  April,  and  plans  to  spend  the  first  week  of 
May  in  Delaware  where  Frank  T.  Stirlith  is  taking  the 
leadership  by  a  renewal  of  the  legislative  campaign  in  that 
state. 

George  E.  Evans,  President  of  the  Henry  George  Founda- 
tion, was  the  speaker  on  March  7th  before  the  forum  of 
the  Individualist  School  of  Economics  in  Boston  and  had 
the  pleasure  of  meeting  the  leading  Single  Taxers  of  that 
city.  He  also  addressed  the  Credit  Men's  Association 
of  Johnstown  at  a  largely  attended  dinner  on  February 
27th. 

By  a  joint  arrangement  with  the  Henry  George  Lecture 
Association,  Hon.  George  H.  Duncan,  of  New  Hampshire, 
will  make  a  two-weeks  tour  of  Pennsylvania  cities  begin- 
ning May  1st.  His  appearance  is  expected  to  strengthen 
materially  the  movement  for  a  further  legislative  advance 
in  Pennsylvania. 

The  Warren  Evening  Times,  is  another  Pennsylvania 
newspaper  that  has  come  out  editorially  in  favor  of  the 
Pittsburgh  graded  tax  plan,  commenting  on  the  address 
of  Secretary  Williams  to  the  Rotary  Club  of  Warren  on 
March  5th.  The  Harrisburg  Telegraph  featured  most 
prominently  the  conference  resulting  in  the  formation  of 
the  Fair  Taxation  League  and  has  given  repeated  editorial 
endorsement  to  the  special  taxation  of  land  values  as  a 
means  of  breaking  up  land  monopoly  in  Harrisburg  and 
lightening  the  tax  burden  on  the  owners  of  improved 
property.  With  the  development  of  new  journalistic 
support  of  such  strength,  and  the  unwavering  loyalty  of 
the  Johnstown  Democrat,  edited  by  Warren  Worth  Bailey, 
the  Pennsylvania  campaigners  will  be  enabled  to  reach 
quite  a  large  constituency. 

Death  Takes  Henry  George 

Foundation  Leaders 

TN  the  death  of  United  States  Senator  Woodbridge  N. 
•••  Ferris,  of  Michigan  on  March  23d,  the  Single  Tax  move- 
ment has  lost  a  sincere  friend  in  high  official  circles  and  the 
Henry  George  Foundation  a  valued  member  of  its  board 
of  trustees,  to  which  place  he  was  elected  last  September. 
This  is  the  first  death  that  has  occurred  among  the  trustees 
of  the  Henry  George  Foundation  since  its  incorporation 
in  August,  1926.  Senator  Ferris  was  75  years  of  age  and 
had  had  a  long  and  useful  career,  crowning  his  achieve- 
ments by  serving  first  as  Governor  of  Michigan  and  then 
as  United  States  Senator. 


One  of  the  original  founders  of  the  Henry  George  Founda- 
tion passed  away  early  in  March,  when  Capt.  Charles  W. 
Brown,  President  of  the  Pittsburg  Plate  Glass  Company, 
answered  the  call  at  the  age  of  70.  Capt.  Brown,  before 
he  became  a  captain  of  industry,  was  a  captain  of  vessels 
sailing  the  seas.  He  knew  Henry  George  in  the  early  days 
and  was  a  great  admirer  of  George  and  his  philosophy. 
While  he  was  not  able  to  take  an  active  part  in  Single  Tax 
work  and  declined  official  honors,  he  was  a  generous  sup- 
porter of  the  movement  and  was  in  full  accord  with  the 
economic  teachings  of  Henry  George.  He  was  held  in 
high  esteem  by  all  who  knew  him,  and  had  an  unusually 
large  circle  of  friends  and  associates. 

J 

Death  of  John  Doyle 

JOHN  M.  DOYLE,  a  very  faithful  member  of  our  Denver 
Single  Tax  group,  died  September  30,  1927.  Mr.  Doyle 
was  well  known  to  many  Single  Taxers  who  are  actively 
engaged  in  propaganda  work.  He  was  a  generous  contribu- 
tor. He  subscribed  for  every  publication  that  advocated 
our  cause  in  England,  the  United  States  and  Australia; 
He  was  an  indefatigable  letter  writer  and  would  send  letters 
to  editors  and  the  persons  that  he  considered  influential, 
hoping  that  some  seed  might  fall  on  fruitful  soil.  He  was 
a  pioneer  in  the  movement  here  and  later  in  Milwaukee, 
of  which  city  he  had  been  an  earlier  resident,  afterwards 
returning  here  a  second  time  about  sixteen  years  ago. 
He  was  engaged  in  the  furniture  business,  1849  Welton 
Street,  until  about  six  months  before  his  death.  Mr.  Doyle 
was  a  printer  in  Milwaukee  and  Denver  for  a  number  of 
years  and  retained  his  membership  in  the  Typographical 
Union  up  to  the  time  of  his  death.  His  funeral  was  con- 
ducted under  the  auspices  of  that  organization. 

His  furniture  store  was  always  well  supplied  with  Single 
Tax  books  and  newspapers  and  those  wishing  to  avail 
themselves  of  information  on  the  subject  were  free  to  help 
themselves.  He  saw  to  it  that  the  students  at  our  state 
university  and  other  colleges  were  supplied  with  literature, 
and  was  active  in  seeing  that  books  dealing  with  our 
side  of  the  economic  problem  were  placed  in  the  public 
library  here.  For  several  years  past  Mr.  Doyle  contrib- 
uted freely  toward  defraying  expenses  of  every  Single 
Tax  lecturer  that  came  to  Colorado.  We  shall  miss  him. 
He  was  a  warm  admirer  of  LAND  AND  FREEDOM.  He  enjoyed 
the  personal  acquaintance  of  John  Z.  White  whom  he  held 
in  high  regard  and  with  whom  he  frequently  corresponded. 

Mr.  Doyle  was  buried  in  the  printers'  plot  at  Riverside 
cemetery  not  far  from  where  a  brother  of  John  Z.  White 
who  died  here  in  1886,  is  buried.  A  large  number  ot 
Mr.  Doyle's  friends  assembled  to  pay  the  last  tribute  of 
respect  at  his  funeral.  Denver  Typographical  Union  No. 
49  was  especially  well  represented. 

Mr.  Doyle  was  69  years  old,  and  even  in  recent  months 
when  oppressed  with  a  distressing  kidney  disease  his 
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zeal  for  propagating  the  philosophy  of  freedom  was  never 
abated.  Henry  George's  gospel  never  had  a  more  en- 
thusiastic and  devoted  advocate. 

JOHN  B.  MCGAURAN. 

Chicago  Active  Again 

FT  was  a  great  dinner  held  by  the  Chicago  Single  Tax 
•*•  Club  on  the  evening  of  Saturday,  February  llth. 
It  was  indeed  a  pleasure  to  find  one's  self  among  a  group 
of  seventy-five  to  a  hundred  sympathetic  souls.  It  was 
a  pleasure  to  listen  to  speakers  of  individual  character- 
istics, the  wit  and  logic  of  John  Z.  White,  the  human 
sympathy  and  beauty  of  expression  of  Andrew  P.  Cann- 
ing and  the  simplicity  and  sincerity  of  Wiley  Mills  Wright 
— these  were  what  impressed  me  most  in  the  three  prin- 
cipal speeches  of  the  evening. 

Mr.  Mills,  as  alderman  of  the  Chicago  City  Council, 
does  an  invaluable  work  in  bringing  about  a  practical 
application  of  land  value  taxation  principles;  Mr.  White, 
with  his  knowledge  of  history  and  human  nature,  is  with- 
out a  peer  in  the  advocacy  of  the  Henry  George  doctrine; 
and  Mr.  Canning  has  no  equal  in  inspiring  his  hearers 
with  a  conviction  of  the  justice  of  the  remedy  we  advocate. 

Mr.  Mills  told  us  something  of  his  intimate  relation- 
ship with  Louis  Post  and  described  the  funeral,  which 
both  Mr.  Mills  and  Mr.  Canning  attended  in  Washington. 

Mr.  White  pointed  out  in  the  course  of  his  duties  as 
toastmaster  that  the  cause  for  the  failure  of  democracy 
in  the  past  has  been  the  lack  of  knowledge.  The  aris- 
tocratic, land-owning  class  gradually  became  so  tyrann- 
ical that  the  people  realizing  their  misfortunes,  would 
rebel  eventually  and  get  control  of  the  government  them- 
selves. But  not  knowing  the  first  principles  in  the  govern- 
ing of  the  great  estates  which  the  masses  took  upon  them- 
selves, the  land-owning  class  would  again  seize  the 
reins — and  the  whip.  He  quoted  the  verses  by  Don 
Sietz : 

"The  masses  are  asses 
Who  do  as  they're  told, 
Ridden  to  market 
And  traded  for  gold. 
Once  in  a  while, 
To  see  how  it  feels, 
They  throw  off  their  riders 
And  kick  up  their  heels. 
This  being  done 
They  halt  in  their  track, 
Whereupon  their  riders 
Promptly  climb  back." 

But  he  added,  with  a  ray  of  optimism,  that  the  Single 
Tax  is  the  one  economic  reform  that  actually  knows  how 
scientifically,  justly  and  equitably  to  manage  the  great 
public  estate  in  the  interests  of  all  the  people.  The  great- 
ness of  Henry  George  Mr.  White  emphasized  as  the  pos- 


session of  great  ideals  and  the  requisite  knowledge  to 
a  practical  realization  of  these  ideals. 

James  R.  Brown,  for  whom  the  dinner  was  originally 
planned,  was  so  ill  that  he  was  unable  to  make  the  trip 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  George  C.  Olcott  read  a  fine  paper  on  the  Valua- 
tion of  Urban  Land  which  he  had  given  at  the  Henry 
George  Congress  last  September. 

Mr.  Henry  Tideman  was  to  give  a  talk  on  "Youth  in 
the  Single  Tax  Movement,"  but  he  very  kindly  relin- 
quished this  pleasant  duty  to  the  undersigned.  I  ex- 
pressed on  behalf  of  the  young  Single  Taxers  of  Chicago 
appreciation  of  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Ewing,  Mr.  Murray 
and  Mr.  Tideman  (officers  of  the  Chicago  Single  Tax 
Club)  in  starting  the  bi-weekly  Friday  evening  discus- 
sion meetings.  The  value  of  these  gatherings  lies  not 
only  in  the  opportunty  they  afford  for  self-expression 
on  the  floor,  but  in  the  stimulation  which  they  give  to 
our  youthful  adherents. 

Marien  Tideman  is  editing  a  little  paper  which 
announces  and  reviews  the  meetings,  and  this  appears 
on  the  Tuesdays  prior  to  the  meetings.  It  is  hoped  that 
this  little  publication  will  grow  to  enable  it  to  talk  more 
in  detail  of  Single  Tax  activities  in  the  city  and  vicinity. 

Many  of  those  attending  the  meetings  have  been 
stimulated  to  a  more  serious  study  of  "Progress  and 
Poverty."  And  no  one  can  call  himself  a  Single  Taxer 
until  he  has  mastered  that  great  work. 

— JOHN  LAWRENCE  MONROE. 

Chicago  Prepares  to  Entertain 
Henry  George  Congress 

THE  third  annual  Henry  George  Congress  will  be  held 
in  Chicago  on  September  10,  11  and  12,  and  prepar- 
ations for  a  great  gathering  are  already  under  way.  The 
invitation  to  go  to  Chicago  this  year  was  extended  at  the 
New  York  convention  last  September  by  Clayton  J.  Ewing, 
President  of  the  Chicago  Single  Tax  Club,  and  was  gladly 
accepted,  thus  enabling  all  friends  of  the  cause  who  appre- 
ciate the  opportunity  to  meet  and  confer  with  their  fellow- 
workers,  to  have  ample  time  this  year  to  make  early  plans. 

President  Evans  announces  the  appointment  of  Mr. 
Ewing  as  Chairman  of  the  Convention  Committee.  The 
new  chairman  has  taken  hold  of  his  duties  with  enthusiasm 
and  a  strong  committee  is  being  organized  to  assist  him  in 
the  preparations.  The  Congress  Hotel  has  been  chosen 
as  the  official  convention  headquarters  and  is  offering  us 
splendid  facilities  for  the  several  sessions  of  the  Congress. 
This  hotel  has  an  unexcelled  location,  being  right  in  the 
heart  of  the  city  and  yet  having  the  advantages  of  the  lake- 
front,  and  amidst  the  attractions  of  Michigan  Boulevard. 

This  will  be  the  first  occasion  that  the  Henry  George 
Foundation  has  gone  toward  the  West  for  its  annual  gather- 
ing, and  the  central  location  of  Chicago  is  expected  to 
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contribute  much  to  the  success  of  the  Congress  by  bringing 
the  meeting  within  easy  reach  of  the  greatest  number. 
The  Chicago  Single  Tax  Club,  recently  re-organized  and 
having  a  splendid  quota  of  the  younger  generation  in  its 
membership,  is  displaying  a  keen  interest  in  the  approaching 
convention  and  promises  to  bring  out  a  full  attendance  of 
the  local  Single  Taxers.  The  officers  of  the  Henry  George 
Lecture  Association,  whose  headquarters  are  in  Chicago, 
are  also  cooperating  in  fine  spirit  to  make  this  Congress  a 
big  success. 

Chairman  Ewing  was  strongly  impressed  with  the  fine 
programme  offered  at  New  York  last  year  and  returned  to 
Chicago  a  real  booster  for  the  next  Congress  in  his  own 
home  town.  The  programme  this  year  is  expected  to 
maintain  the  same  high  standard  of  quality  and  a  con- 
siderable larger  attendance  is  anticipated.  Both  the  com- 
mittee and  the  officers  of  the  Henry  George  Foundation 
will  be  glad  to  receive  suggestions  with  a  view  to  making 
the  gathering  of  1928  of  the  utmost  helpfulness  and  in- 
spiration to  all  who  shall  attend. 

Plan  now  to  be  in  Chicago,  September  10th  to  12th! 
Many  can  make  this  trip  a  part  of  their  summer  vacation. 
In  any  event,  it  will  be  three  days  well  spent. 

Work  In  Boston 

AT  the  forum  meeting  of  the  Individualist  School 
of  Social  Economics,  at  719  Boylston  Street,  Boston, 
on  January  6,  Weldon  L.  Grossman  of  Revere  talked 
on  "Unemployment,  a  Social  Evil — Its  Cause  and 
Remedy."  He  spoke  in  part  as  follows: 

"In  Genesis  the  Creator  of  the  world  instructs  Adam 
and  Eve  to  'replenish  the  earth  and  subdue  it.'  Each 
one  is  told  that  'in  the  sweat  of  thy  face  shalt  thou  eat 
bread.'  And  in  Psalm  115:16  it  is  asserted  that  'the 
earth  hath  He  given  to  the  children  of  men.'  It  is  evi- 
dent that  the  Creator  intended  that  man  should  live  by 
applying  his  labor  to  land.  It  is  from  this  source  that 
our  food,  clothing,  shelter  and  all  wealth  comes.  It 
is  by  the  application  of  labor  to  land  that  capital  is  pro- 
duced. Hence  there  are  three  factors  in  production- 
land,  labor,  capital.  The  first  is  passive,  the  other  two 
are  active. 

"The  Creator  has  given  man  the  raw  material  with 
which  to  work.  God  is  not  a  bungler.  He  has  made 
ample  provision  for  sustaining  the  life  of  the  entire  human 
race  If  workers  cannot  get  at  the  earth  to  subdue  it  or 
cultivate  it  or  use  it,  then  it  is  evident  that  in  some  way 
man  has  violated  the  benevolent  intentions  of  the  Creator. 
Hence  we  have  a  condition  where  men  are  unable  to 
employ  themselves  on  land  without  having  to  first  make 
terms  with  a  land  owner.  In  new  countries  unemploy- 
ment is  unknown.  Land  is  free  to  those  willing  to  put 
it  to  use.  In  the  United  States  there  is  just  as  much 
land  now  as  hundreds  of  years  ago.  Vacant  land  is  in 


abundance  everywhere.  But  men  who  would  gladly 
subdue  a  bit  of  the  earth  and  cultivate  it  are  denied  the 
right  because  some  one  owns  the  spot.  The  monopolists. 

Progress  in  the  Argentines 

PHE  new  independent  socialist  party,  which  has  been 
•*•  formed  in  this  country  by  the  organization  of  the  more 
youthful  members  of  the  old  socialist  party,  is  displaying 
a  remarkable  acceptance  of  our  principles. 

The  first  item  in  the  platform  provisionally  adopted  is 
the  following: 

"Socialization  of  the  land  by  the  social  control  of  its 
use  and  the  collective  appropriation  of  its  rental  value 
by  means  of  taxation." 

It  also  purposes  the  abolition  of  customs  duties. 

The  newspaper  Liberty  (Libertad),  official  organ  of  the 
new  party,  contains  in  its  issue  of  January  3,  the  follow- 
ing significant  declaration  by  one  of  its  most  authorized 
spokesman,  who  is  a  national  congressman: 

"As  regards  agrarian  policy  (including  also  urban 
land)  we  are  from  the  outset  Georgists,  entirely  out  and 
out  Georgists." 

In  addition,  this  party  organ  devotes  preferential  atten- 
tion to  the  question  of  land  value  taxation  and  opens  its 
columns  freely  to  the  educational  and  informative 
articles  which  I  have  personally  contributed.  Under 
today's  date  it  publishes  the  important  note  appearing 
in  Land  and  Liberty  (Nov.  1927)  referring  to  the  opinions 
of  Mr.  O'Derrick  and  Mr.  Snowden  on  the  proposed 
surtax  vs  the  Single  Tax,  which  had  been  discussed  at 
the  Laborite  Conference  at  Blackpool. 

The  above  items  show  the  increasing  advance  of  Georgist 
ideal  in  the  political  opinion  of  this  country. 

— C.    VlLLALOBOS    DOMINGUEZ. 

News  From  Denmark 

THE  bills  introduced  January  31st,  in  the  Danish  Par- 
liament, by  Dr.  Axel  Dam  and  Pastor  I.  C.  Willesen, 
the  two  representatives  of  the  League  of  Justice  Party,  had 
for  their  chief  purpose  the  rousing  of  discussion  on  the  sub- 
ject of  land  value  taxation.  This  was  as  much  as  the  most 
ardent  advocates  of  our  great  reform  dared  hope.  But 
these  two  bills,  practically  one  bill  with  "  rider,"  seemed  to 
have  aroused  more  discussion  inside  the  ranks  of  the  faith- 
ful than  outside,  where  it  was  sadly  needed.  The  first 
and  most  important  bill,  which  its  sponsors  entitled  FROM 
TAX  TO  DEBT,  ...  (we  might  take  the  hint  there  and 
use  the  more  easily-comprehended  phrase  "  From  Tax  to 
Rent,"  as  a  slogan  for  our  own  work!)  recommended  a  rapid- 
ly increasing  percentage  of  land  value  taxation;  3%  on 
the  1927  assessment,  for  1928-9;  to  be  raised  to  5%  in 
1929-30;  and  after  April  1st,  1930,  a  tax  to  the  amount 
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of  the  entire  ground  rent,  with,  each  successive  year, 
repeal  of  other  taxes  as  the  rapidly  increasing  income  from 
land  value  taxation  make  it  possible.  There  were  clauses 
regarding  the  participation  of  the  federal  state  and  the 
communities  in  this  tax,  and  other  local  matters.  But 
the  main  fact  stood ;  that  for  the  first  time  a  direct  measure 
of  land  value  taxation,  making  (for  this  part  of  the  first 
bill)  little  compromise  with  expediency,  was  offered  in  the 
Parliament  of  a  European  country.  Could  the  discussion, 
in  Parliament  and  out,  have  centered  around  this  bill, 
the  Danish  Georgists  might  have  won  many  a  skirmish 
in  such  important  battle.  But  alas,  the  opportunity  was 
lost,  in  that  this  bill  was  saddled  with  a  second  measure 
recommending  a  very  complicated  system  of  Compensa- 
tion for  Land-owners,  something  which  leading  Single 
Taxers  everywhere  refuse  to  recognize.  This  point  was 
seized  upon  for  comment  by  the  other  parties  and  their 
press;  the  conservatives  giving  faint  praise;  the  liberals 
taking  credit  for  "  fine  moderation;  "  and  the  Socialists 
pouring  out  scathing  satire  on  the  Georgists  and  League  of 
Justice  folk.  And,  unfortunately,  as  far  as  one  can  tell 
by  reading  the  Danish  papers,  the  liveliest  discussion 
has  gone  on  inside  the  ranks,  causing  somewhat  of  a 
split  between  the  Georgists  and  the  League  of  Justice 
people. 

The  Georgists  who  had  stood  behind  the  League  of 
Justice  and  helped  elect  the  two  Deputies,  seem  bitterly 
disappointed  at  this  latest  development.  For  the  Danish 
Georgists,  like  the  American  Single  Taxers,  have  never, 
from  the  beginning,  allowed  any  justification  for  "  com- 
pensation for  land-owners."  They  have  always  realized 
that,  as  the  land-owner  has  for  centuries  been  reaping  the 
advantage  of  present  conditions,  he  is  not  in  any  way  an 
object  of  pity.  And  also,  they  know,  as  we  do  here,  that 
no  land-owner  is  only  a  land-owner.  His  possibly  larger 
loss  in  unearned  income,  will  quite  sufficiently  be  made  up 
to  him,  in  the  release  of  any  burden  on  his  thrift  and  indus- 
try, the  release  of  a  burden  of  taxation  on  that  part  of  his 
income  (from  his  land-ownership)  investment  in  industrial 
enterprises. 

This  second  bill  introduced  by  the  League  of  Justice 
party  men,  seems  to  be  a  muddle  of  inconsistent  and  illogi- 
cal measures,  chief  of  which  is  an  absurd,  and  quite  unjust 
"  capital  levy "  from  which  to  pay  landowners.  The 
leading  Single  Taxers  of  Denmark  have  scored  it  unmerci- 
fully in  their  own  organs,  repeating  statements  from 
Socialist  papers,  the  justice  of  which  they  frankly  admit. 
Some  of  them,  like  Mr.  J.  L.  Bjorner,  whose  fine  sense 
of  humor  keeps  him  genial,  realize  that  both  Deputies 
were  under  pressure  from  many  sides.  And  all  are  glad 
of  even  the  slight  discussion  aroused  by  the  first  measure 
of  straight  land  value  taxation.  It  will  hardly  be  fair  for 
us,  at  this  distance,  to  pass  any  definite  judgment  on  the 
situation  until  we  get  some  direct  inside  information  from 
some  of  our  friends  in  Denmark.  All  we  can  hope  is  that 
some  good  will  come  out  of  the  discussion,  and  that  our 


comrades  in  that  energetic  little  country  will  succeed  in 
focusing  public  attention  on  the  important  measures  of 
the  first  bill. 

— G.  I.  C. 

Holland's  Opportunity 

"LJOLLAND  is  taking  in  more  land  .  .  .  not  by  militar- 
*-  •*-  istic  conquest,  not  by  robbery  sealed  by  the  blood  of 
her  sons,  but  by  peaceiul  conquest  of  the  sea.  A  magnifi- 
cent work  is  going  forward  on  the  ocean  side  of  Holland,  the 
slow  draining  and  reclaiming  of  great  areas  of  the  Zuider  Zee. 
In  all  200,000  acres  are  to  be  reclaimed,  diked  and  turned 
over  to  agriculture,  two  hundred  thousand  acres  of  what 
will  be  immensely  fertile  land.  It  will  take  many  years. 
But  the  work  is  already  sufficient  advanced  so  that  20,000 
acres  will  be  ready  for  use  within  the  next  year  or  so.  This 
is  government  land,  and  a  state  commission  has  been  ap- 
pointed to  study  the  question  of  distribution  of  this  land, 
of  its  best  possible  division  and  utilization,  for  the  good  of 
the  whole  country. 

The  Dutch  Single  Taxers,  a  numerically  small  but  in- 
telligent and  energetic  body,  are  ready  with  a  plan  to  be 
submitted  to  the  commission  by  which  land  can  be  put 
into  the  hands  of  farmers  and  gardeners  who  will  use  it, 
with  a  just  return  to  the  state  by  taking  the  ground  rent. 
Herr  Prakken,  editor  of  The  New  Earth,  land  value  taxa- 
tion organ  in  Holland,  has  been  consulting  with  Danish 
comrades  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  small-holding 
colonies  were  started  in  Denmark,  and  has  asked  Mr. 
Sophus  Berthelsen  to  help  in  the  preparation  of  a  plan  to 
be  laid  before  the  state  commission. 

It  would  be  a  splendid  opportunity  for  so  advanced  and 
intelligent  a  state  as  Holland,  to  be  the  first  to  keep  the 
values  of  this  new  land  to  pay  the  expense  of  further 
drainage  of  the  Zuider  Zee,  and  at  the  same  time  to  aid 
its  own  farmers  in  enabling  them  to  hold  their  land  under 
a  just  system  of  tenure,  while  freeing  them  from  oppressive 
taxation  on  their  thrift,  enterprise  and  ability. 

Agnes  deMille  Triumphs 

MISS  DE  MILLE,  as  has  been  stated  on  several  occa- 
sions, is  the  daughter  of  William  de  Mille  and  the 
grand-daughter  of  Henry  George,  but  she  is  quite  able 
to  stand  on  her  own  merits  without  any  assistance  from 
famous  names.  She  has  made  but  two  public  appearances, 
presenting  only  six  different  numbers  in  all,  yet  this  slender 
repertoire  has  been  prepared  with  such  careful  workman- 
ship and  such  excellent  artistry  that  it  has  been  quite 
sufficient  to  win  for  her  the  serious  appreciation  of  the  dance 
world. — New  York  Times. 

IN  America  crime  has  been  caused  by  periodic  unemploy- 
ment.   — LUTHER    SHEELIGH    CRESSMAN    in    January 
Review  of  Reviews. 
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Did  God  Give  the 

Land  to  the  People 

IF  SO,  WHY  DON'T  THEY  HAVE  IT? 

(Following  are  extracts  from  the  first  of  a  series  of  articles 
under  the  above  heading  from  Reynold's  Illustrated  News 
(formerly  Reynold's  Weekly),  an  English  paper  of  wide 
circulation,  from  the  pen  of  Right  Hon.  Philip  Snowden, 
M.P.  ex-Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  the  Labor  Govern- 
ment, and  today  one  of  the  foremost  leaders  of  the  British 
Labor  party. 

The  outspoken  declarations  of  Mr.  Snowden  are  in  re- 
freshing contrast  to  the  timid  evasiveness  of  Arthur  Hender- 
son, whose  reply  to  the  challenge  of  J.  O'Donnell  Derrick 
and  the  latter's  comments  appear  on  another  page. — 
Editor  LAND  AND  FREEDOM). 

A  man  is  entitled  to  what  he  himself  creates  by  his 
own  industry,  but  there  is  no  possible  defence  of  a 
system  which  permits  a  few  monopolists  to  take  what 
other  people  have  created. 

So  long  as  landowners  are  allowed  by  law  to  reap  the 
fruits  of  public  industry,  public  enterprise,  and  public 
expenditure,  the  mass  of  the  people  will  remain  poor  and 
social  progress  will  be  impeded. 

***** 

Land  differs  in  one  important  respect  from  all  other 
forms  of  property.  It  is  a  natural  monopoly.  We  may 
increase  its  productivity;  we  may  add  to  its  social  and 
economic  value;  but  we  cannot  increase  its  area. 

Men  must  have  access  to  land  or  perish.  When  a  few 
people  have  a  monopoly  of  what  everybody  must  use, 
these  monopolists  are  able  to  exact  the  uttermost  farthing 
the  landless  persons  can  pay  for  its  use. 

Rent  is  the  price  which  monopoly  extorts  for  the  use 
of  land. 

***** 

Three  things  in  the  main,  give  economic  value  to  land. 
First,  the  extent  of  the  people's  need  of  land;  second,  the 
density  of  the  population;  and  third,  the  productive  capac- 
ity of  the  people,  that  is  the  wealth  of  the  community. 

The  more  dense  the  population  is  the  greater  is  land 
value.  But  we  may  have  a  dense  population  whose  pro- 
ductive power  is  not  very  high;  and  on  the  other  hand, 
we  may  have  a  very  wealthy  business  community  needing 
land,  not  for  residential,  but  for  commercial  purposes. 

The  landowner  in  each  case  gets  the  utmost  economic 
rent.  But  as  the  business  community  is  richer  than  the 
poor  residents  of  a  slum  area,  he  can  extort  a  far  higher 
ground  rent  from  the  former  than  the  latter. 

***** 

Other  factors  come  in  to  increase  the  value  of  land. 
Every  scientific  discovery  applied  to  production  increases 
wealth,  and  therefore  enables  the  landowner  to  get  a  higher 
rent. 

The  making  of  roads  at  the  public  expense;  improved 
methods  of  transport  which  render  land  more  acces- 
sible to  the  population;  improved  marketing  facilities; 
these  and  a  hundred  other  industrial  and  social  activities 
give  an  added  value  to  land.  Every  child  born  adds  to  the 
wealth  of  the  landowners. 

Instances  of  how  land  values  rise  with  the  public  demand 


for  land  are  so  familiar  to  everybody  that  it  is  hardly 
necessary  to  quqte  examples. 

(Here  Mr.  Snowden  follows  with  examples  of  increased 
land  values  and  instances  how  public  improvements  are 
held  up  by  landlord  exactions.  He  then  proceeds  as  follows  : 

And  with  the  rapid  development  of  motor  transport 
land  values  are  going  up  everywhere.  The  landowners 
are  fattening  in  their  sleep. 

To  make  the  land  available  for  use,  the  local  authorities 
are  spending  money  on  roads,  schools,  parks,  housing,  and 
all  the  amenities  and  necessaries  of  a  new  residential  dist- 
rict. A  public  debt  is  being  created,  rates  are  being  im- 
posed, and  the  landowners  get  off  with  all  the  social  value 
given  to  their  land  by  this  expenditure. 

It  is  a  monstrous  wrong  to  the  community.  I  have  no 
patience  with  the  complaints  about  heavy  rates,  so  long 
as  the  people  calmly  submit  to  this  legalized  robbery. 

Instead  of  basing  local  rating  on  land  values,  we  tax 
the  fruits  of  industry.  If  the  owner  of  a  cottage  wants 
the  decency  of  an  extra  bedroom  or  a  bathroom,  the  rate 
assessor  comes  along,  and  makes  him  pay  an  extra  rate 
for  it.  If  a  factory  expands,  and  provides  more  employ- 
ment, its  rates  are  put  up  and  its  production  costs  increased. 

The  taxation  and  rating  of  land  values  would  secure 
public  values  for  public  purposes.  It  would  relieve  in- 
dustry and  agriculture,  and  liberate  municipal  enterprise. 
It  would  cheapen  land  and  cheapen  building,  and  encourage 
thrift  and  business  enterprise. 

The  rating  of  land  values  would  be  the  key  to  open  the 
door  to  freedom  for  our  municipalities  to  go  ahead  with 
schemes  for  promoting  the  health  and  well-being  of  the 
people,  and  for  relieving  local  industries  of  the  burden  of 
heavy  rates. 

Nicknamed  Industrial  Freedom 


ff^PHEN  came  the  modern  age,  beginning,  let  us  say, 
•*•  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago.  The  dis- 
tinguished marks  of  it  have  been  machinery  and  the 
modern  city.  The  age  of  invention  swept  the  people  off 
the  land.  It  herded  them  into  factories,  creating  out  of 
each  man  a  poor  miserable  atom  divorced  from  hereditary 
ties,  with  no  rights,  no  duties,  and  no  place  in  the  world 
except  what  his  wages  contract  may  confer  on  him.  Every 
man  for  himself,  and  sink  or  swim,  became  the  order  of  the 
day.  It  was  nicknamed  industrial  freedom.  The  world's 
production  increased  enormously.  It  is  doubtful  if  the 
poor  profited  much.  They  obtained  the  modern  city  — 
full  of  light  and  noise  and  excitement,  lively  with  crime  and 
gay  with  politics  —  and  the  free  school  where  they  learned 
to  read  and  write,  by  which  means  they  might  hold  a  mirror 
to  their  poverty  and  take  a  good  look  at  it.  They  lost  the 
quiet  of  the  country-side,  the  murmur  of  the  brook  and  the 
inspiration  of  the  open  sky.  These  are  unconscious  things, 
but  the  peasant  who  has  been  reared  among  them,  for  all 
his  unconsciousness,  pines  and  dies  without  them.  It  is 
doubtful  if  the  poor  have  gained.  The  chaw-bacon  rustic 
who  trimmed  a  hedge  in  the  reign  of  George  I.,  compared 
well  with  the  pale  slum-rat  of  the  reign  of  George  V." 

—  STEPHEN  LEACOCK. 
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Surtax  vs.  Land  Values 

From  The  Irish  Weekly,  21st  January,  1928 
OPEN  LETTER  TO  MR.  ARTHUR  HENDERSON,  M.P. 

r  I ''HE  following  is  a  copy  of  a  letter  posted  to  Mr.  Arthur 
-••    Henderson,   M.P.,  last   Monday  in  Glasgow,    by  a 
well  known   exponent  of  the  Taxation  of  Land    Values. 
The  letter  is  as  follows: 

Glasgow,  16th  January,  1928 

Dear  Sir, — In  the  Evening  News,  Glasgow,  of  last  Friday, 
you  are  reported  to  have  stated  at  Burnley  that  "the 
Labor  Party  was  unanimous  on  the  principle  of  the  new 
surtax  and  that  it  is  now  a  firm  part  of  Labor's  financial 
policy."  In  view  of  the  many  declarations  you  and  other 
Labor  leaders  have  made  on  Taxation  of  Land  Values 
many  people  are  wondering 

•why  the  Labor  Party  is  concentrating  on  slicing  lumps 

off  big  incomes  instead  of  on  the  policy  of  pretentiing 

them  being  obtained,  by  changing  the  economic   tendency 

of    wages    going    to  subsistence  level    throtigh    Budget 

Taxation  of  Land  Values . 

Mr.  Ramsay  Macdonald  has  stated: 

"Rent  is  a  toll,  not  a  payment  for  service.  By  it  social 
values  are  transferred  from  social  pools  into  private  pockets 
and  it  becomes  the  means  of  vast  economic  exploitation." 

You  personally  have  made  some  notable  and  hearten- 
ing pronouncements  in  favor  of  Land  Value  Taxation, 
pointing  out — "It  seeks  to  open  the  way  to  the  natural 
resources  from  which  all  wealth  springs." 

A  surtax  on  incomes  will  not  force  idle  or  partially-used 
land  into  use.  Diverting  incomes  which  are  being  spent, 
into  the  National  Exchequer  will  not  create  thousands  of 
new  jobs  in  almost  every  county  in  Great  Britain,  but  this 
is  what  a  drastic  Land  Value  Taxation  Budget  would 
accomplish . 

It  seems  to  me  a  mystery  why  the  Party  should  con- 
centrate on  a  miserable  shibboleth  like  the  Surtax,  with 
its  questionable  capacity  as  a  revenue-raising  device, 
whilst  in  thoughtful  circles  there  is  no  question  about  the 
capacity  of  a  Land  Value  Tax  to  raise  millions  and  enable 
a  Labor  Government  to  abolish  all  food  taxes.  Surely  it  is 
more  important  for  Labor  to  give  a  pre-eminent  place 
to  the  taxation  of  Land  Values,  which  compelling  all  the 
valuable  natural  resources  of  the  country  to  be  developed, 
would  solve  the  present  curse  of  life  in  Great  Britain — 
unemployment — cheapen  the  price  of  land,  burst  monopoly 
prices  for  sites,  and  stimulate  industry. 

In  your  Burnley  speech  you  state  a  Labor  Government 
would  "seek  to  readjust  the  burden  of  taxation  more 
closely  in  accordance  with  ability  to  pay."  I  commend 
to  your  notice  the  views  enclosed  of  your  colleague,  Colonel 
Wedgewood,  on  "the  ability  to  pay  doctrine."  If  Labor 
assumes  office  and  attempts  in  its  first  Budget  to  tax  Land 
Values  and  also  a  surtax  on  income,  no  L.  V.  disciple  would 
be  seriously  alarmed,  but  the  prominence  being  given  to 


Surtax  raises  the  suspicion  that  Labor  is  going  to  shelve 
Land  Value  Taxation  in  its  first  Budget  and  that  we  are 
going  to  be  sold  again  as  we  were  in  Lloyd  George's  alleged 
famous  Budget  and  in  the  last  Labor  Government's  Budget, 
though  a  year  previously  Mr.  Snowden  declared  in  the 
House,  in  reference  to  the  "economic  value  of  land:" 
Let  there  be  no  mistake  about  it:  When  the  Labor  Govern- 
ment does  sit  upon  those  benches  it  will  not  deserve  a  second 
term  of  office  unless  in  the  most  determined  manner  it  tries 
to  secure  social  -wealth  for  social  purposes."  (Page  194. 
"Land  Value  Policy,"  by  J.  Dundas  White,  LL.  D.) 

Now,  may  I  point  out  that  the  Labor  Party,  in  its  first 
Budget,  in  the  "most  determined  manner  avoided  the 
Taxation  of  Land  Values."  If  the  Party  will  persist  in 
putting  forward  proposals  like  Surtax  that  are  so  easily 
punctured,  and  fails  to  put  in  force  the  tax  that 
cannot  be  shifted  to  the  supreme  position  in  its  policy  and 
programme,  it  need  not  wonder  if  the  Labor  vote  makes 
little  increase  in  the  constituencies,  when  the  Whigs  can 
side-track  the  tax  that  would  open  up  a  new  era  in  social 
and  labor  conditions,  compelling  owners  of  land  to  do 
what  they  never  had  to  do  before — search  for  land  users. 
I  am,  faithfully, 

J.  O'D.  DERRICK. 

P.S. — I  am  sending  a  copy  of  this  letter  to  the  Press. 
Mr.  Arthur  Henderson,  M.P.,  House  of  Commons,  London. 

VIEWS  OF  COLONEL  WEDGEWOOD,  M.P. 

The  following  is  the  newspaper  cutting  posted  Mr. 
Arthur  Henderson,  M.P.,  referred  to  in  preceding  letter: — 

In  popular  thought  the  idea  is  current  that  the  basis  of 
taxation  ought  to  be  "ability  to  pay,"  which,  in  essence 
means  the  more  industrious  you  are  all  the  more  taxes  you 
have  to  pay,  and  that  the  lazy  will  be  lightly  taxed.  Colonel 
J.  C.  Wedgewood,  M.P.,  in  "Essays  and  Adventures  of 
a  Labor  Leader,"  page  179,  writes: 

"If  one  class  benefit  it  is  only  right  that  that  same  class 
alone  should  pay.  Harold  Cox  used  to  call  it  '  taxing  red- 
headed men,'  to  point  out  its  absurdity.  If  the  red-headed 
men  take  and  divide  plunder  I  can  see  no  wrong  in  asking 
them  to  find  cash.  But  the  question  puzzles  others  than 
those  wilfully  blind.  We  have  got  so  bred  into  us  the  idea 
that  taxation  should  be  according  to  ability  to  pay,  that 
we  cannot  realize  the  justice  of  any  other  system — we  can- 
not realize  that  taxation  might  in  reality  be  payment  for 
services  rendered.  The  taxation  of  land  values  cannot 
be  squared  with  taxation  according  to  ability  to  pay. 
We  have  discovered  the  futility  of  that  cliche.  We  know 
now  that  the  persons  who  actually  pay  according  to  their 
ability  have  in  reality  the  best  facilities  for  passing  their 
tax  on  to  the  consumer — that  their  payment  is  camouflage. 
On  such  a  basis  you  hit  the  poor,  not  the  rich  who  can 
afford  to  pay.  The  basis  of  'ability  to  pay'  is  ineffective; 
it  is  also,  even  in  its  origin  and  still  more  in  its  result,  un- 
just. Far  better  and  far  juster  is  our  basis — that  taxes 
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should  be  according  to  benefits  received.  Land  values 
rise,  therefore  let  land  values  pay.  I  cook  with  gas,  there- 
fore let  the  gas  appear  on  my  gas  bill." 

From  The  Irish  Weekly,  February  4th,  1928 

LETTER  FROM  MR.  ARTHUR  HENDERSON,  M.P. 

T^HE  Irish  Weekly  of  January  21st  contained  an  "Open 
•••    Letter"  to  Mr.  Arthur  Henderson,  M.P.,  secretary 
of  the  Labor  Party.     Five  days  before  publication  in  these 
columns,  the  letter  was  posted  to  Mr.  Henderson,  with  the 
specific  intimation  it  was  being  sent  to  the  Press. 
Below  will  be  found  correspondence  on  the  subject. 
33  Eccleston  Square 

London,  S.W.I., 

January  24th,  1928. 

Mr.  J.  O'D.  Derrick, 

Glasgow, 

Dear  Sir, — I  beg  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  letter 
of  the  16th  inst.,  which  has  been  awaiting  my  return  from 
the  North.  I  note  you  have  sent  a  copy  of  your  com- 
munication to  the  Press,  and  from  this  action  it  is  obvious 
that  you  are  more  anxious  to  raise  a  public  controversy 
than  to  receive  explanations  on  points  of  difficulty  or 
misunderstanding  which  may  present  themselves  to  you. 
There  could  be  no  stronger  evidence  of  your  desire  to  get 
into  public  disputation  than  your  statement  that  "the 
Labor  Party  in  its  first  Budget,  in  the  most  determined 
manner  avoided  the  Taxation  of  Land  Values." 

In  these  circumstances,  I  have  neither  the  time  nor  the 
disposition  to  assist  you  to  carry  on  your  Press  campaign. 
— Yours  faithfully, 

ARTHUR  HENDERSON. 

THE  REPLY  TO  MR.  HENDERSON 

January  27th,  1928. 
Mr.  Arthur  Henderson,  M.P. 

Dear  Sir, — It  is  34  years  since  the  late  Mr.  Michael 
Davitt,  in  The  Daily  Chronicle  pointed  out: — 

"No  intelligent  workingman  can  give  a  moment's  rational 
study  to  the  labor  problem  of  these  countries  without 
discovering  where  the  root  of  evil  in  our  industrial  system 
lies.  It  is  in  the  rent  charges  levied  upon  the  use  of  these 
natural  agencies  which  are  the  very  life  of  our  social  and 
industrial  organisms,  where  low  wages,  depression 
and  strikes  really  originate.  The  outcry  against  capital 
on  the  part  of  advanced  Labor  advocates  tends  to  disguise 
an  older  and  more  formidable  enemy  of  Labor,  and  land- 
lords not  a  few  are  astute  enough  to  send  this  clamant  Labor 
on  this  seductive  scent  in  order  to  divert  attention  from  a  sys- 
tem -which  is  in  reality  the  parent  of  Capitalism  and  all  its 
works  and  pomps." 

No  one  knows  better  the  fundamental  truths  enshrined 
in  those  words  of  Michael  Davitt  than  you  do,  yet  the 
Labor  Party  of  which  you  are  secretary,  proposes  to  make 


a  General  Election  stunt  of  the  surtax,  instead  of  raising 
the  question  of  the  bottom  monopoly  on  which  all  other 
monopolies  rest. 

With  that  preface,  I  point  out  your  letter  of  January 
24th,  completely  evades  explaining  the  mystery  of  the 
tendency  of  the  Labor  leaders  and  Party  to  concentrate 
on  that  miserable  Whiggish  taxation  device — Surtax — 
instead  of  on  land  values,  which  would  have  the  economic 
effect  of  forcing  valuable  land  into  use  and  thus  occasion 
thousands  of  new  jobs  for  jobless  men. 

It  is  a  new  orientation  and  remarkable,  to  find  a  Labor 
leader  objecting  to  "public  controversy"  on  the  "Surtax 
vs.  Land  Value  Taxation,"  which,  of  course,  would  demon- 
strate the  wisdom  of  burying  the  Surtax  with  the  Capital 
Levy,  and  making  the  supreme  issue  in  the  public  life  of 
Great  Britain,  of  Land  Value  Taxation,  as  a  revenue- 
producing  proposal  and  as  a  factor  in  forcing  all  the  natural 
resources  into  use. 

Henry  George  disciples,  untrammelled  by  search  for 
public  honors,  by  party  interests  and  policy,  fear  no  public 
or  other  controversy.  The  mystery  of  the  failure  to  tax 
land  values  in  the  first  Budget  of  the  Labor  Government 
is  now  accompanied  by  another  mystery,  the  policy  of 
proposing  to  slice  lumps  off  big  incomes,  instead  of  con- 
centrating on  the  taxation  scheme  which  would  tend  to 
prevent  them  being  obtained. 

The  Surtax  is  the  public  proposition  of  the  Labor  party, 
and  in  the  most  determined  manner  you  avoid  the 
issue  raised  in  my  former  letter,  an  indication  that  there 
is  no  logical  case  for  any  really  advanced  Laborist  wast- 
ing time  on  the  ill-conceived  fantastic  Surtax  device,  whilst 
the  public  created  fund  of  economic  rent  can  be  tapped  to 
burst  monopoly,  cheapen  land  prices  and  solve  unem- 
ployment. 

A  party,  with  the  Surtax  philosophy  that  its  adherents 
cannot  defend  as  against  Taxation  of  Land  Values,  is 
evidently  in  a  muddled  mental  state. 

In  view  of  your  own  many  declarations  in  favor  of  eco- 
nomic rent  taxation,  it  is  satisfactory  to  find  you  do  not 
seek  to  defend  Surtax  or  suggest  that  it  should  be  given 
a  pre-eminent  place  in  Labor  propaganda. 

Your  letter  is  a  sample  of  how  to  avoid  great  funda- 
mental issues  and  its  character  is  peculiar,  coming  from 
the  secretary  of  a  propaganda  organization.  If  Mr.  Bald- 
win and  his  colleagues  accept  that  letter  as  a  sample  to 
copy,  public  controversy  will  be  barren,  with  courteous, 
reasoned  argument  on  one  side  and  evasion  and  subter- 
fuge on  the  other. 

The  function  of  men  who  know  the  Truth  is  to  stand 
up  for  it  and  propagate  it,  irrespective  of  the  convenience 
or  stunt  proposals  of  any  party,  and  to  keep  raising  public 
controversies  until  the  people  are  aroused.  Side-track 
tinker-patch  legislative  proposals,  and  concentrate  on  root 
causes,  and  demand  that  the  Budget  taxation  expedient 
be  adopted  by  the  next  Government  in  its  first  Budget, 
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and  so  ensure  all  of  God's  natural  resources  in  the  land 
of  Britain  being  put  to  their  fullest  use. 

Trusting  the  next  Labor  Government  lifted  to  office 
by  the  people,  will  not  go  on  false  scents,  and  make  the 
mistake  of  placing  no  tax  on  Land  Values — a  tax  that 
cannot  be  shifted.— Yours  faithfully, 

J.  O'D.  DERRICK. 

A  Proposed  Amendment 

in  Colorado 

TDETITIONS  are  being  circulated  in  Colorado  for  two 
-*-  amendments  to  the  State  Constitution;  one  for  Old 
Age  Pensions  and  the  other  for  Single  Tax.  The  Single 
Tax  Amendment  reads: 

"All  taxes  shall  be  uniform  upon  the  same  class  of  sub- 
jects within  the  territorial  limits  of  the  authority  levying 
tax,  and  shall  be  levied  and  collected  each  year  under 
general  laws,  which  shall  prescribe  such  regulations  as 
shall  secure  a  just  valuation  for  taxation  of  all  taxable 
property;  Provided,  That  for  the  year  beginning  January 
1st,  1929,  the  tax  rate  on  personal  property  and  improv- 
ments  on  land  shall  not  exceed  90  per  cent,  of  the  rate 
levied  on  the  value  of  land;  and  the  tax  rate  thereafter 
levied  on  personal  property  and  improvements  on  land  shall 
be  reduced  10  per  cent,  each  year  until  all  taxes  on  personal 
property  and  improvements  on  land  are  completely  abol- 
ished; and  be  it  further  provided  that  on  and  after  January 
1st,  1929,  the  personal  property  of  every  person,  to  the 
value  of  four  hundred  dollars,  shall  be  exempt  from  taxa- 
tion. 

All  provisions  of  the  Constitution  of  the  State  of  Colorado 
in  conflict  herewith  are  hereby  repealed." 

The  Pension  Amendment  provides  that  revenue  for  such 
pensions  not  to  exceed  $30.  a  month  shall  be  derived  from 
a  special  tax  on  the  value  of  land.  This  pension  includes 
all  over  65  who  are  residents  of  the  state,  save  persons 
convicted  of  crime  and  inmates  of  public  institutions. 

The  sponsors  named  in  the  petitions  are  Barney  Haughey, 
Frank  H.  Rice  and  Clyde  Robinson.  They  have  opened 
headquarters  at  1605  Larimer  Street,  Denver. 

If  25,000  signatures  are  secured  the  bills  will  go  on  the 
ballot  in  the  state  elections  on  November  6. 

TSAURO  GABALDON,  Filipino  Commissioner,  addressed 
*•  through  the  Congressional  Record  the  American  Con- 
gress as  follows:  They  are  thrilling  words: 

"What  frightens  me  as  a  Filipino  is  the  knowledge  that 
those  American  'captains  of  industry'  who  have  millions 
invested  in  the  Philippines  are  also  heavy  contributors 
to  the  campaign  chest  of  the  Republican  Party.  In  the 
name  of  God,  members  of  the  American  Congress,  I  beseech 
you  to  give  us  our  independence  before  the  Philippines, 
like  the  Teapot  Dome  and  the  naval  oil  lands,  are  donated 
to  campaign  contributors  whose  mouths  are  watering 
for  our  golden  natural  resources." 


Taxing  Speculative  Properties 

PEANECK  Township's  governing  body  has  addressed 

•••    a  letter  to  the  local  assessors,  directing  them  to  con- 

sider fairer  valuations  of  vacant  lots,  acreage  and  business 

property,  with  a  view  to  relieving  home  owners  of  an  un- 

fair share  of  taxes. 

This  proposal  is  equitable  and  it  is  time  that  other  muni- 
cipalities in  the  county  took  up  the  same  subject.  Much 
land  in  Teaneck  is  held,  either  in  plots  or  in  acreage, 
for  speculative  purposes,  from  which  very  little  revenue 
is  derived  for  the  support  of  a  growing  city. 

We  think  that  the  commissioners  have  not  correctly 
stated  the  rule  of  law  which  should  govern  in  such  cases. 
They  have  suggested  that  the  asking  price  be  made  the 
basis.  Justice  Charles  C.  Black,  in  his  New  Jersey  Law 
of  Taxation,  discussing  the  various  judicial  decisions  on 
this  subject  finds  that  true  value,  at  which  property  must 
be  taxed  is: 

"That  amount  of  money  which  a  given  piece  of  property 
would  yield,  in  the  hands  of  one  willing  to  sell,  but  not 
required  to  sell,  to  one  willing  and  able  to  buy,  but  not 
required  to  buy."  This  may  or  may  not  be  the  asking 
price. 

However,  in  the  case  of  vacant  land  in  a  community 
like  Teaneck,  where  there  are  many  conveyances,  it  is  easy 
to  establish  values  by  comparison.  Recently  the  Board  of 
Freeholders  was  offered  $217,000  for  the  twenty-nine 
and  a  fraction  acres  known  as  the  "Poor  Farm."  Other 
properties,  large  and  small,  are  held  for  speculation  by 
individuals. 

All  or  most  of  them,  like  the  "Poor  Farm,"  have 
been  valued  for  taxation  at  a  ridiculous  percentage  of 
their  worth. 

Teaneck  is  quite  right  in  driving  these  lands  into  the 
market  and  compelling  owners  to  build  houses  on  them  so 
that  the  ratables  may  be  increased  and  the  taxes  on  ex- 
isting homes  decreased. 

Bergen  County  (N.  J.)  Journal. 


far  the  land  speculators  have  reaped  the  chief 
benefits  of  subway  building  without  having 
directly  contributed  a  penny.  Is  it  not  about  time  for 
this  injustice  to  end?  Why  should  the  car  riders  bear 
the  entire  burden  of  enriching  the  landowners  and  specu- 
lator and  adding  to  the  city's  taxable  values?  It  is  not 
only  the  property  along  the  line  of  the  subway  that  is 
benefited.  It  benefits  all  property.  What  would  the 
big  office  buildings  and  factories  in  the  heart  of  the  city 
amount  to  without  easy  access  of  the  workers  to  and  from 
them  by  subways?  And  how  and  where  would  the  city 
otherwise  house  its  workers? 

—  SAMUEL  UNTERMEYER. 

"!F  you  would  have  the  slave  show  the  virtues  of  the 
freeman,  you  must  first  make  him  free.  "  —  HENRY  GEORGE. 
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"Of  Men  Like  Henry  George" 

ALL  the  country  needs  is  a  new  and  sincere  body  of 
thought  in  politics,  coherently,  distinctly,  and  boldly 
uttered  by  men  who  are  sure  of  their  ground.  The  power 
of  men  like  Henry  George  seems  to  me  to  mean  that;  and 
why  should  not  men  who  have  sane  purposes  avail  them- 
selves of  this  thirst  and  enthusiasm  for  better,  higher,  more 
hopeful  purpose  in  politics  than  either  of  the  present 
moribund  parties  can  give? — WOODROW  WILSON. 

[Quoted  from  "Life  and  Letters  of  Woodrow  Wilson," 
by  Ray  Stannard  Baker,  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  and 
appearing  on  the  outside  cover  of  the  new  pamphlet  "States- 
manship without  a  Philosophy,"  published  by  the  Inter- 
national Union  for  Land  Value  Taxation  and  Free  Trade.] 


IF  property  is  greatly  enhanced  in  value  by  the  location 
of  a  subway,  is  it  unreasonable  to  ask  that  its  owners 
pay  a  fair  proportion  of  the  cost  of  the  subway? 

— N.  Y.  Telegram. 

PROFESSOR  MYERS,  Princeton  historian,  is  "glad 
that  the  Interboro  wishes  to  charge  what  it  costs  to 
haul  a  passenger."  If  the  professor  were  an  economist, 
he  would  instead  be  glad  that  the  city  wishes  to  charge 
some  of  the  cost  to  others  who  benefit  from  the  rides  as 
well  as  the  passenger. 

Owners  of  enhanced  property  values,  for  example;  or 
business,  which  gets  its  patronage  through  transit. 

— N.  Y.  American. 

CORRESPONDENCE 

DAN  BEARD  AND  MARK  TWAIN 
EDITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 

When  "A  Yankee  At  King  Arthur's  Court"  first  appeared  I 
was  so  fascinated  by  Dan  Beard's  Single  Tax  and  Free  Trade  illustra- 
tions that  I  bought  twenty-four  copies  and  gave  them  away  and  then 
cussed  Webster  &  Co.  because  they  refused  to  give  me  any  discount 
on  them. 

As  soon  as  I  could  get  to  New  York  I  went  to  Dan  Beard's  studio 
and  asked  him  how  he  came  to  illustrate  the  book  as  he  did  and  told 
him  that  I  had  had  some  difficulty  in  finding  anything  in  the  text  to 
justify  his  illustrations. 

Dan  said,  "I  don't  really  know  myself  how  Mark  came  to  select 
me  to  illustrate  the  book.  I  think  it  was  some  illustrations  I  had 
in  the  Cosmopolitan  at  that  time  which  attracted  his  attention.  He 
sent  for  me  and  said,  "Dan,  I  want  you  to  illustrate  that  new  book 
of  mine." 

I  said,  "Yes?  How  do  you  want  it  illustrated?  What  points  do 
you  want  brought  out?" 

He  looked  at  me  for  about  a  minute  without  saying  anything  and 
then  in  that  slow  drawl  of  his,  he  said,  "Dan,  if  anyone  says  to  me, 
'Mark,  I  want  you  to  write  a  book  for  me,'  I  say,  'All  right.'  But 
if  he  says,  '  I  want  the  hero  to  do  this,  and  to  do  that  and  I  want  the 
heroine  to  look  like  this,  and  I  want  this  to  happen  and  I  want  that 
to  happen'  I  say,  'You  don't  want  me  to  write  a  book.  You  want 
some  damn  typewriter.'  "And  that,"  Dan  Beard  said,  "was  all  of 
the  instructions  I  ever  got  about  illustrating  the  book.  So  I  went 


ahead  and  illustrated  it  to  suit  myself  and  when  Mark  saw  my  illus- 
trations he  seemed  surprised  and  he  always  spoke  about  it  afterward 
as  'That  book  which  Dan  Beard  and  I  wrote.'" 
Capon  Springs,  West  Va.  WILL  ATKINSON. 

A  NOTE  OF  OPTIMISM 
EDITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 

I  believe  that  we  are  approaching  the  dawn  of1  the  realization  of  our 
hopes.  The  whole  world  is  now  earnestly  seeking  some  remedy  for 
its  political  and  economic  distress  and  I  think  will  embrace  this  simple 
and  clear  doctrine  as  soon  as  it  becomes  widely  understood.  I  think 
more  people  are  interested  now  than  ever  before  in  finding  a  remedy. 
Progress  in  other  parts  of  the  world  as  well  as  in  our  own  country  in- 
dicates a  revival  of  interest  in  this  neglected  science. 

I  believe  a  Single  Tax  campaign  in  Florida  would  now  make  progress. 
Releasing  improvements  from  taxes  there  would  give  a  substantial 
and  welcome  impulse  to  the  development  of  my  home  state.  Munici- 
palities have  already  begun  to  relieve  from  taxation  such  enterprises 
as  "community  hotels."  It  will  be  easy  to  get  the  people  to  under- 
stand that  unless  improvements  are  released  there  will  be  little  improve- 
ment and  that  there  will  be  nothing  lost  if  they  do  release  them  and 
improvements  come. 
Washington,  D.  C.  COL.  WM.  C.  HARLLEE. 

ASKS  POULTNEY  BIGELOW  TO  BE  FAIR 
EDITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 

The  written  address  by  Mr.  Bigelow,  appearing  in  LAND  AND  FREE- 
DOM and  read  by  Mr.  Miller  at  the  Henry  George  Congre==,  September 
14,  calls  for  an  explanation  in  the  interest  of  our  cause. 

Referring  to  the  paragraph  wherein  it  states  that  Father  McGlynn 
was  excommunicated  because  of  his  loyalty  to  the  Henry  George  move- 
ment, would  it  not  be  well  to  state  that  Father  McGlynn  was  after- 
wards reinstated,  without  any  retraction  on  his  part,  by  Pope  Leo 
XIII  after  studying  Henry  George's  reply  to  the  Pope's  Encyclical? 

As  a  personal  friend  of  that  noble  priest,  Father  McGlynn,  and 
knowing  the  facts  as  I  do,  I  am  prompted  by  the  spirit  of  fair  play 
to  make  this  statement.  The  facts  of  reinstatement  without  retrac- 
tion of  Father  McGlynn  and  that  no  further  communication  was  re- 
ceived after  Henry  George's  explanation  to  the  Pope,  should  make  this 
no  longer  an  issue  of  doubt  among  our  friends  of  all  sects. 
Chicago,  111.  GEORGE  M.  STRACHAN. 

WHO  WILL  REAP  WHERE  THE  GOVERNMENT  SOWS? 
EDITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 

In  the  newspaper  accounts  of  the  plans  of  the  U.  S.  Army  Engineers 
for  the  control  of  floods  on  the  Mississippi  River,  it  is  stated  that  the 
proposed  plan  contemplates  flood  control  alone,  that  the  estimated 
cost  of  the  improvement  is  nearly  three  hundred  millions  of  dollars, 
and  that  the  estimated  land  values  produced  by  the  immunity  from 
flood  damages  is  over  two  and  one-half  billions  of  dollars.  It  appears 
from  this  that  the  improvement  will  be  a  very  profitable  undertaking. 
But  who  will  reap  the  profit?  The  land  owners  in  the  territory 
affected.  It  is  proposed  to  leave  this  immense  fund  untouched,  the 
U.  S.  Government  to  pay  eighty  per  cent,  of  the  cost  of  the  improve- 
ment, and  the  State  Governments  of  the  states  along  the  river  to  pay 
the  balance. 

It  should  not  be  overlooked  that  the  Great  River  is  an  asset  as  well 
as  a  liability.  These  assets  are  navigation,  irrigation,  water  power 
and  forestry.  These  interests,  as  well  as  that  of  immunity  from  flood 
damages,  would  all  be  served  by  the  adoption  of  the  plan  of  improve- 
ment outlined  in  the  July-August  number  of  LAND  AND  FREEDOM. 
The  land  values  created  by  immunity  from  flood  damages  is  only  a 
small  part  of  that  which  would  be  created  by  the  more  complete  im- 
provement. If  the  financial  part  of  the  plan  of  the  army  engineers 
is  carried  out,  it  will  be  safe  to  predict  a  land  boom  along  the  river 
valley  that  will  eclipse  anything  in  the  history  of  California  or  Florida. 
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The  land  owners  of  the  region  affected  should  be  staunch  supporters 
of  the  more  complete  improvement.  Who  can  imagine  the  increase 
of  land  values  in  such  cities  as  Memphis,  St.  Louis,  Cairo  and  Kansas 
City  if  they  should  be  converted  into  seaports?  The  slogan  of  a  few 
years  ago,  of,  "Fourteen  feet  through  the  Valley,"  could  at  the  present 
time  be  appropriately  changed  to,  "Forty  feet  to  the  Gulf,"  if  we 
had  sufficient  wisdom  to  pay  for  the  improvement  by  appropriating 
increased  land  values. 

The  opposition  of  vested  interests,  such  as  that  of  the  railroads  to 
the  navigation  of  the  River,  that  of  the  power  companies  to  the  devel- 
opment of  water  power,  and  that  of  the  farmers  to  the  increase  of 
agricultural  facilities  should  all  be  ignored.  With  the  development 
of  the  region,  the  railroads  will  probably  find  all  the  business  they  can 
attend  to,  in  the  passenger  traffic  and  the  distribution  of  products 
from  the  great  river  marts.  The  application  of  electric  power  to  the 
propulsion  of  vessels,  should  in  a  great  measure  relieve  the  power  com- 
panies from  apprehension.  The  worries  of  many  farmers  might  be 
relieved  by  abandoning  farms,  that  on  account  of  location  or  a  lack  of 
fertility,  are  near  the  margin  of  cultivation,  and  the  labor  that  was 
formerly  bestowed  on  them,  applied  to  more  productive  land;  notably, 
the  strips  of  land  between  the  levees  and  the  river,  that  would  be  for 
rent  by  the  Government. 

According  to  the  estimates  of  the  army  engineers,  the  land  values 
created  by  the  incomplete  improvement  will   be  nine  times  its  cost, 
and  it  is  reasonable  to  believe,  that  with  the  more  complete  improve- 
ment this  ratio  will  not  be  lowered. 
Stephnia,  Russia.  W.  A.  WARREN 

FRANKLIN   K.   LANE  ON  HENRY  GEORGE 

EDITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 

I  have  just  finished  reading  the  interesting  letters  of  Franklin  K. 
Lane,  compiled  by  his  wife.  I  copy  Lane's  references  to  Henry  George, 
as  follows: 

Editorial— 1889— Pg.  26 — "His  political  interests  brought  Lane 
into  the  Reform  Club  where  "Progress  and  Poverty,"  Henry  George's 
new  book,  was  the  center  for  discussion  on  the  whole  problem  of  the 
distribution  of  taxation.  Lane  and  Henry  George  established  a  cordial 
friendship." 

1920— Pg.  368— Letter  to  George  W.  Wickersham— "  What  writers 
would  you  say  were  most  distinctly  American  in  thought  and  most 
influential  upon  our  thought,  men  who  a  hundred  years  hence  will  be 
regarded  not  great  as  literary  men,  but  as  American  social,  spiritual, 
and  economic  Philosophers?  It  occurs  to  me  that  this  singular  trio 
might  be  selected — Emerson,  Henry  George,  William  James." 

Pg.  375— Letter  to  John  W.  Hallowell— "  Roosevelt,  James  and 
Henry  George  were  the  three  greatest  forces  of  the  last  thirty  years. 

Jan.  1921 — Letter  from  Rochester,  Minn,  to  James  H.  Barry — 
"  Do  let  us  meet  when  I  am  West,  and  talk  of  Henry  George  and  John 
Marble  and  Arthur  McEwen  who  have  gone  on  and  left  not  their  like." 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.  D.  D.  MARTIN. 

HAULING  DOWN  THE  FLAG 

EDITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 

While  I  have  recently  renewed  for  a  year  my  small  subscription 
for  the  support  of  Stoughton  Cooley  and  his  most  enlightening  paper, 
Tax  Relief,  I  have  felt  it  right  to  ask  him,  at  a  meeting  addressed  by 
him  in  Pasadena,  (or  was  it  Alhambra,  which  is  really  the  same  thing?) 
why  he  thought  it  wise  to  disavow  explicitly  to  his  audience  on  that 
evening  any  intention  to  propagate  the  Single  Tax  "theory."  Being 
present  at  the  meeting,  I  felt  that,  with  all  good  will  toward  him  and 
his  excellent  line  of  work,  it  was  up  to  someone  present  to  elicit  what 
a  good  many  of  us  are  proud  to  say,  namely,  that  one  may  be  too  care- 
ful of  the  "nerves"  of  his  audience;  and  that  if  one  has  to  scare  a  room- 
ful of  possible  Tax-reformers  the  risk  is  well  worth  while  if  there  be  a 
mere  possibility  that  one  single  hearer  may  carry  away  with  him  a 


beginning  of  a  conviction  that  perhaps  the  Single  Tax  "theory"  may 
be  straight  in  line  with  truth  and  that,  if  it  is  in  line  with  truth  it  is 
sure,  in  the  long  event,  to  get  itself  embodied  in  human  law.  I  do 
not  like  to  hear  a  follower  of  Henry  George  state,  in  just  these  words, 
to  his  audience,  that "  The  Single  Tax,  if  it  can  ever  be  brought  into  effect, 

could  only  come  about  after  a  lapse  of  time  so  long  that &c." 

I  mention  the  matter  because  a  certain  letter  of  Louis  Post  warmly 
commending  Cooley's  work  is  being  sent  out  from  the  office  of  Tax 
Relief.  Cooley's  work  is  good.  But,  imagine  Post  being  present  at 
that  meeting!  I  was  one  of  Post's  hearers  on  a  night  during  the  old 
days  of  the  Anti-Poverty  Society,  when  Post  told  his  audience  that 
he  had  been  an  atheist, — but  that  with  his  reading  of  "Progress  an 
Poverty"  had  come  to  him  a  conviction  that  through  the  welter  and 
confusion  of  human  affairs  Order  can  be  discerned.  That  an  orderly 
world  is  just  a  world  where  Law  rules;  and  that  Law  means  Mind;  and 
that  "God  "  is  as  good  a  name  as  "  Mind, "  so  far  as  he  could  see.  There- 
fore, what  is  ethically  right  is  sure,  in  the  long  run,  to  be  brought  about. 
And  that  in  this  matter  of  the  Single  Tax,  the  main  business  of  a  Single 
Taxer,  is  to  proclaim  that  the  Single  Tax  can  be  brought  about.  That 
in  fact,  the  so-called  "theory"  of  Henry  George  is  just  a  practicable 
proposal  whereby  some  of  our  human  institutions  can  be  either  quickly 
destroyed  or  in  reasonable  time  be  brought  into  line  with  universal 
law. 

If  Louis  Post  ever,  in  any  way,  knowingly  allowed  his  name  to  be 
identified  with  the  idea  that,  after  all,  the  Single  Tax  is  a  "theory" 

"that  may  possibly  never  be  brought  into  practical  effect," 

the  news  has  failed  to  reach  me.  I  do  not  want  to  make  a  mountain 
out  of  a  mole-hill, — but  the  circulation  of  Louis  Post's  letter,  by  the 
Tax  Reform  Association,  (which  would  appear  to  be  Cooley)  in  con- 
nection with  the  above-mentioned  repudiation  of  the  Single  Tax  by 
Mr.  Cooley,  really  seems  to  me  to  amount  to  a  very  grave  mis-use  of 
Louis  Post's  name.  What  I  am  concerned  with  is,  that  the  weight 
of  his  name  should  not,  without  protest  from  someone,  be  used  to  in- 
fluence Single  Taxers  to  haul  down  their  flag  from  the  masthead.  Deck- 
cleaning  is  all  right;  but  why  should  anyone  think  that  the  good  old 
flag  should  come  down  in  order  to  do  that? 
Pasadena,  Calif.  JOHN  F.  SCOTT. 

HAVE  OUR  READERS  ANY  SUGGESTIONS  ? 
EDITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 

If  you  recall  my  remarks  last  September,  at  the  Henry  George 
Foundation  Congress,  I  stressed  holding  services  of  a  religious  and 
moral  nature,  for  the  primary  purpose  of  giving  spiritual  and  moral 
emphasis  to  Henry  George's  philosophy,  and  his  practical  suggestions 
for  the  amelioration  of  the  economic  ills  of  humanity.  Well,  I'm  getting 
ready  to  put  the  notion  into  action.  I  intend  to  hire  the  room  of  the 
"Economic  Forum,"  recently  formed  in  Boston,  one  afternoon  each 
month  until  June,  and  inviting  those  interested  to  meet  there  for  just 
such  a  service.  I  intend  to  pay  the  cost  of  the  room  and,  in  addition 
my  carfare  to  and  from  Boston  to  my  home  in  Middleborough,  and 
see  what  comes  of  it.  During  June,  July,  August,  and  September, 
weather  permitting,  and  a  license  from  Boston  City  Hall  obtained, 
some  of  us  expect  to  hold  a  meeting  each  Sunday  afternoon,  under 
one  of  the  "trees"  on  the  Common;  my  personal  contribution  will 
be  upon  Henry  George  and  Natural  Taxation. 

In  addition  to  these  activities,  some  of  us, — particularly  a  doctor 
and  others, — intend  to  hold  a  "Summer  Conference"  out  at  Mr.  Fiske 
Warren's  enclave  of  Tahanto,  in  the  town  of  Harvard,  Massachusetts, 
during  the  month  of  August,  for  similar  doings. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  whole  thing  needs  special  publicity;  and 
these  are  some  of  the  means  looking  to  that  end.  I  intend  to  initiate 
such  meetings  where  services  may  be  held,  literature  distributed, 
addresses  given,  and  conferences  held. 

I  must  have  "Bibles"  with  which  to  conduct  the  Services  and  other 
meetings.  By  "Bibles,"  I  mean  not  only  the  Jewish  and  Christian 
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Scriptures, — the  Old  and  New  Testaments, — but,  also,  the  writings 
of  Henry  George,  particularly  "Progress  and  Poverty."  For  "Scrip- 
ture" is  always  in  the  making!  Somebody  once  said,  "I  write  some- 
thing true  and  of  human  worth;  it  is  read  a  hundred  years;  then,  I  am 
Scripture!"  This  is  preeminently  true  of  the  writings  of  Henry  George; 
and  it  is  astonishing  how  closely  parallel  the  ancient  Scriptures  and 
Henry  George's  writings  are!  I  intend  to  make  alternate  readings 
from  both.  Any  suggestions  to  make,  please? 
Middleborough,  Mass.  A.  W.  LITTLEFIELD. 

NEWS  NOTES  AND  PERSONALS 

BERNARD  W.  TERLINDE,  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  is  a  thorough  going  Jeffer- 
sonian  Democrat  and  traces  his  conversion  to  our  principles  back  to  1885. 
Mr.  Terlinde  recalls  one  of  the  great  meetings  arranged  for  Henry  George 
in  1890  by  a  committee  of  which  Benjamin  Urner,  president  of  the  Merch- 
ants' Exchange  of  N.  Y.  and  James  Redpath  were  active  members.  Hon. 
Herbert  Boggs,  then  as  now  a  prominent  lawyer  of  Newark,  presided. 

AMONG  our  constant  workers  for  the  cause  is  Louis  A.  Kerwin,  of  Phila- 
delphia. Mr.  Kerwin  during  the  past  thirty  years  has  been  actively 
identified  with  the  movement  in  Toronto,  Winnipeg,  Vancouver  and 
Victoria  in  Canada,  and  also  in  Seattle,  Portland,  San  Francisco,  Los 
Angeles  and  Chicago  before  reaching  his  present  home. 

Miss  MARIEN  TIDKMAN,  a  student  at  Northwestern  University,  Evans- 
ton,  111.,  is  editor  of  the  Chicago  Single  Taxer  published  monthly  and 
reciting  mainly  the  activities  of  that  group  of  young  men  and  women 
in  and  near  Chicago  who  are  today  taking  hold  actively  of  economic  work 
in  that  territory. 

ARRANGEMENTS  are  being  made  for  an  extended  tour  by  Hon.  George 
H.  Duncan  through  the  state  of  Pennsylvania  during  the  month  of  May. 
In  April  Mr.  Duncan  will  fill  a  number  of  lecture  dates  in  the  New  Eng- 
land states. 

WELDON  ROBERTS,  of  Montclair,  president  of  the  Roberts  Rubber  Co., 
is  an  old  time  Single  Taxer.  Mr.  Roberts  refers  with  much  pleasure 
to  the  fact  that  he  was  one  of  the  ushers  at  the  wedding  of  the  late  Louis 
F.  Post  and  Alice  Thacher  in  East  Orange  nearly  forty  years  since. 

DR.  A.  D.  GHESILIN,  one  of  the  examining  physicians  with  the  Equit- 
able Assurance  Society,  located  now  in  New  York  City,  is  an  old  time 
Single  Taxer  from  Spokane,  Washington. 

IT  is  an  interesting  report  that  James  R.  Brown,  president  of  the 
Manhattan  Single  Tax  Club,  presents  for  his  lecture  work  in  the  month 
of  March.  Twenty-nine  lectures  were  delivered  in  this  month  and 
included  an  appearance  before  the  Boston  University,  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  Catonsville  High  School,  in  Maryland,  and  Washington  and 
Lee  University,  and  University  of  Richmond,  Va.,  and^College  of  William 
and  Mary  in  the  same  state.  In  Baltimore  Mr.  Brown  talked  for  fifteen 
minutes  over  the  radio. 

MR.  JOSE  MIQUEL  BEJORANO,  who  was  one  of  the  speakers  at  the 
Henry  George  Congress  in  September,  has  been  appointed  representative 
in  the  United  States  of  the  Mexican  Department  of  Public  Education. 
He  will  lecture  in  the  schools  and  colleges  throughout  the  United  States 
explaining  Mexico. 

ATTORNEY  Wm.  N.  McNair,  a  very  zealous  and  active  Single  Taxer, 
has  recently  been  placed  in  the  field  as  the  Democratic  candidate  for 
United  States  Senate  from  Pennsylvania.  He  had  such  influential 
support  among  his  party  leaders  that  no  one  has  entered  as  an  opponent 
in  the  primary  and  his  nomination  is  therefore  assured.  He  proposes  to 
make  the  Single  Tax  the  principal  issue  in  his  candidacy  and  is  planning 


an  active  speaking  campaign.     He  will  oppose  Senator  David  A.  Reed, 
of  Pittsburgh,  Republican  candidate  for  re-election. 

GEO.  W.  SI.OCUMB  appeared  at  the  hearings  of  the  California  Tax 
Commission  and  made  an  argument  for  the  Single  Tax.  None  of  the 
local  papers  printed  a  word  of  what  is  declared  to  have  been  a  masterly 
presentation.  The  Pittsburg  half  rate  plan  was  presented  by  George 
H.  Dunlap  and  David  Woodhead  of  the  Tax  Relief  Association  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

THE  death  of  former  Congressman  William  Kent  of  California  at  the 
age  of  63  is  announced.  Mr.  Kent  was  reputed  to  be  a  Single  Taxer. 
He  was  among  the  world's  richest  men.  He  owned  tracts  of  land  in 
Mexico  estimated  at  1,000,000  acres,  as  well  as  mining  land  in  Nevada. 
Much  of  "his"  land  he  donated  to  the  government.  He  gave  to  the 
state  Muir  Woods,  one  of  the  most  beautifully  wooded  tracts  in  the  west. 

WE  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  a  new  Single  Tax  paper  entitled 
The  Liberator  from  Perth,  Western  Australia.  It  is  a  militant  Georgian 
journal,  rejecting,  however,  Henry  George's  doctrine  of  interest,  and 
teaching  that  the  taking  of  the  full  rental  value  of  land  will  abolish 
interest.  The  editor  holds  that  interest  is  the  child  of  rent,  and  that 
the  failure  of  our  argument  to  appeal  to  socialists  is  due  to  our  defence 
of  interest.  He  writes  vigorously  in  support  of  his  contention. 

"THE  Schalkenbach  Foundation  is  surely  to  be  congratulated  on 
the  publication  of  Significant  Extracts  from  Henry  George  with  the 
fine  introduction  by  John  Dewey.  I  am  delighted  with  the  book  and 
it  should  perform  a  real  service,"  writes  P.  R.  Williams,  secretary  of 
the  Henry  George  Foundation. 

FRANK  D.  BROWN,  proprietor  of  a  restaurant  at  38  So.  Pennsyl- 
vania Street,  Indianapolis,  became  interested  in  the  Single  Tax  through 
reading  Social  Problems  which  as  a  news  agent  he  was  selling  with 
others  of  Henry  George's  books  on  the  Cleveland  Division  of  the  C.  C. 
C.  &  S.  L.  R.  R.  between  1885  and  1895.  Mr.  Brown  claims  he  was 
the  train  boy  to  whom  Tom  L.  Johnson  refers  in  his  autobiography 
as  the  one  from  whom  he  purchased  his  first  copy  of  Progress  and 
Poverty. 

HARRY  OLNEY,  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  who  has  served  on  several 
important  daily  newspapers  as  city  editor  and  editorial  writer,  is  now 
operating  two  popular  restaurants  in  Washington,  one  located  at  719 
Thirteenth  Street  and  the  other  opposite  at  the  Court  House  at  458 
D  Street. 

PROF.  FRED  W.  DEARNESS,  Principal  of  the  Sands  School,  at  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio,  was  converted  to  the  Single  Tax  by  Mr.  Ernest  C. 
Buechler,  then  of  Cincinnati,  now  of  Cleveland.  The  educational 
process  was  begun  with  the  reading  of  A  Perplexed  Philosopher  and  a 
a  little  later,  Protection  or  Free  Trade. 

"LAND  AND  FREEDOM  is  a  great  inspiration  to  me,"  writes  Victor 
M.  Bisscll,  of  Plymouth,  Conn.  Mr.  Bissell  was  formerly  connected 
with  the  publishing  house  of  Wessels  &  Bissell  and  published  certain 
of  the  works  of  Louis  F.  Post.  Commenting  on  the  proposal  of  Rev. 
A.  W.  Littlefield,  Mr.  Bissell  said:  "We  should  have  a  liturgy." 

"  I  CONGRATULATE  you  on  an  interesting  issue  of  LAND  AND  FREEDOM," 
writes  Chester  C.  Platt,  of  the  Balavia  Times,  who  is  now  in  Florida. 

CARL  MARFELS,  of  Heidelberg,  writes:  "I  have  read  your  paper 
with  great  joy.  Please  enroll  me  as  a  subscriber." 

IT  is  not  generally  known  among  Single  Taxers  that  Grace  Isabel 
Colbron  is  a  writer  of  detective  stories.  The  Macauley  Company  of 
New  York  announce  the  latest  book  from  her  pen,  "The  Club  Car 
Mystery." 
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JOHN  HARRINGTON,  of  Oshkosh,  has  resigned  from  the  Wisconsin 
State  Tax  Commission  and  resumes  his  law  practice. 

HOWARD  M.  HOLMES,  of  Cleveland,  writes:  "The  article  about 
Florida  by  Chester  C.  Platt  in  your  last  number  is  excellent;  also  your 
editorials  and  book  reviews.  More  power  to  you!  You  are  doing 
good  work." 

EDMUND  NORTON,  now  living  at  Tehachapi,  Calif.,  has  written  a 
letter  to  Mrs.  Alice  Thacher  Post  which  we  have  been  permitted  to 
see.  In  it  Mr.  Norton  says:  "With  profound  regret  I  heard  of  Mr. 
Post's  passing.  His  unremitting,  patient  service;  the  immutable 
logic  with  which  he  unfolded  the  ways  of  God  to  man  and  the  law  of 
the  natural  order,  proved  him  a  loyal  Knight  of  the  Common  Good. 
Blessed  be  his  memory!" 

WE  regret  to  learn  of  the  death  of  Joseph  Farris,  of  Springfield,  111. 
He  was  one  of  the  original  guards  of  the  early  eighties,  and  a  personal 
friend  of  both  the  Georges,  Raymond  Robbins,  Louis  Post  and  George 
Schilling.  He  was  intimately  associated  with  the  last  named  when 
Mr.  Schilling  wrote  his  memorable  report  on  taxation  (a  straight  Single 
Tax  document)  for  which  Mr.  Post  wrote  the  introduction.  He  was 
a  driving  force  of  that  active  Single  Tax  group  of  which  the  Bodes  and 
Spauldings  were  active  members. 

OUR  militant  London  contemporary,  The  Commonweal,  reprints 
the  remarkable  address  by  Oscar  Geiger  at  the  Henry  George  Congress 
in  this  city,  Natural  Law  in  the  Economic  World,  which  Louis  Post 
called  "a  timely  and  extraordinarily  able  address." 

OUR  readers  will  regret  to  learn  that  Rev.  A.  W.  Littlefield,  of  whom 
pleasant  recollections  are  held  by  those  who  met  him  at  the  Henry 
George  Congress  last  Fall,  missed  his  footing  on  an  icy  pavement  and 
was  severely  hurt.  This  accident  has  interrupted  his  Single  Tax 
services  in  Boston  on  Sunday  afternoons.  We  shall  hope  for  his  speedy 
recovery. 

JAMES  G.  HAYDEN,  a  scholary  Single  Taxer  living  in  New  Lexing- 
ton, Ohio,  is  doing  good  work  writing  for  the  Letter  Department  of 
the  Ohio  State  Journal,  of  Columbus,  the  most  influential  morning 
paper  of  Central  Ohio. 

DAVID  GIBSON,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  publisher  of  the  Lorain  Journal, 
keeps  his  readers  in  mind  of  the  land  and  taxation  problems  by  means 
of  timely  editorial  articles  over  his  own  name  and  frequently  has  articles 
in  the  Cleveland  Press,  whose  circulation  of  225,000  daily  gives  him 
a  chance  to  reach  many  readers. 

COUNTY  AUDITOR  A.  J.  THATCHER,  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  by  means 
of  articles  in  the  Ohio  State  Journal,  is  informing  the  citizens  of  Frank- 
lin County  regarding  the  difficulties  of  trying  to  assess  personal  prop- 
erty under  the  present  complex  tax  policy  imbedded  in  the  Ohio  Con- 
stitution. 

LONG  BEACH,  CALIF.,  derives  about  one  million  a  year  from  the  city- 
owned  oil  wells  since  the  discovery  of  oil  at  Signal  Hill.  From  this 
revenue  the  city  has  been  able  to  develop  its  municipal  golf  course, 
and  Recreation  Park,  the  city's  140  acre  playground;  also  to  purchase 
a  site  for  a  police  station,  provide  additional  buildings  for  its  fire  depart- 
ment, and  spend  approximately  $100,000  for  its  community  hospitals. 

HUGH  REID,  of  Cherryvale,  Va.,  who  was  private  secretary  to  Louis 
Post  when  the  latter  was  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor,  was  last  Fall 
elected  a  member  of  the  House  of  Delegates  of  Virginia  and  is  spend- 


ing this  Winter  in  Richmond.     Mr.  Reid  is  a  lawyer  with  offices  in 
the  Investment  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

OUR  good  friend  Wm.  Matthews,  of  Spokane,  Washington,  was  con- 
verted to  the  Single  Tax  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-two  by  the  poet 
Robert  Cuming.  Mr.  Cuming  after  an  unhappy  experience  at 
Topolobampo  Bay,  Mexico,  a  Socialistic  experiment,  had  returned  to 
the  United  States.  He  shortly  after  became  acquainted  with  the  works 
of  Henry  George  and  accepted  the  Single  Tax  as  the  only  solution  of 
our  economic  troubles. 

PROGRESS  AND  POVERTY  appeared  in  1879.  Shortly  thereafter 
Francis  W.  Maguire,  now  of  Pittsburgh,  and  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Henry  George  Foundation,  began  the  pleasant  pastime  of  giving 
every  moment  of  his  leisure  time  to  carefully  thought  out  plans  for 
popularizing  the  philosophy  of  that  great  book.  Nearly  all  of  Mr. 
Maguire's  methods  have  been  devoted  to  getting  the  books  of  George 
into  the  hands  of  the  reading  public.  And  he  is  still  at  it.  And  all 
this  time  he  has  carried  on  the  work  without  compensation  prompted 
by  the  one  desire  for  service. 

A  NUMBER  of  Henry  George  men  and  women  of  Washington,  D.  C., 
are  contemplating  the  organization  of  a  luncheon  club  along  the  lines 
so  successfully  in  operation  in  Pittsburgh. 

ALEXANDER  VEITCH,  now  of  Linwood,  Kansas,  has  a  Single  Tax 
letter  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Kansas  City  Journal-Post. 

EDWARD  BERWICK,  of  Pacific  Grove,  California,  writes  in  the  Ohio 
Staff  Journal  in  favor  of  exemption  from  taxation  of  "all  lands  used 
for  agricultural  purposes,  occupied,  owned  and  worked  by  bona  fide 
farmers. " 

AN  interesting  letter  from  Harry  Willock  appears  in  the  Pittsburgh 
Press.  Mr.  Willock  who  is  now  in  Hawaii,  is  enthusiastic  over  that 
country,  and  writes  entertainly  of  its  future. 

OUR  readers  will  sympathize  with  P.  R.  Williams,  Secretary  of  the 
Henry  George  Foundation,  in  the  loss  of  his  father,  Thomas  M.  Wil- 
liams, at  Los  Angeles.  Mr.  Williams  was  seventy-five  years  old,  and 
though  never  active  in  the  Single  Tax  movement  was  in  full  sympathy 
with  our  aims  and  purposes. 

THE  American  Library  Association  has  published  a  pamphlet  en- 
titled "Reading  With  a  Purpose,"  by  Raymond  Moley,  of  Columbia 
University.  It  recommends  reading  certain  books  in  the  course,  "The 
Practice  of  Politics"  and  among  them  is  "The  Confessions  of  a  Re- 
former," by  Frederic  C.  Howe. 

DR.  FRANK  MILLIKEN,  of  Hamilton,  Ohio,  attended  a  recent  annual 
meeting  of  the  Ohio  Tax  Association,  and  tells,  amusingly,  in  the  Ohio 
State  Journal,  of  the  treatment  he  received  when  he  offered  a  resolu- 
tion looking  to  the  freeing  of  a  77  year  old  Constitutional  provisioa 
on  taxation.  A  Single  Taxer  in  such  a  group  is  as  much  at  home  as  a 
Catholic  in  a  K.  K.  K.  convention. 

"  LET  me  felicitate  you  and  all  Single  Taxers  on  the  last  two  numbers 
of  LAND  AND  FREEDOM.  They  are  wonderful,"  writes  Rev.  John  F. 
Scott,  now  of  Pasadena,  Calif. 

P.  Y.  ALBRIGHT,  of  Oakland,  Calif.,  writes:  "This  entire  county 
is  being  revalued  under  the  direction  of  an  expert  who  has  all  the 
earmarks  of  a  Single  Taxer  but  never  mentions  the  Single  Tax  " 

ALEXANDER  VEITCH,  now  of  Linwood,  Kansas,  writes  in  the  Kansas 
City  Journal-Post:  "God  can  do  nothing  for  us  as  long  as  we  refuse 
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to  obey  his  law  as  interpreted  by  Henry  George,  Tom  Johnson  and 
Father  McGlynn.  It  will  take  courage  and  understanding  to  put  the 
Single  Tax  over,  but  it  must  be  done  or  we  are  lost  as  a  nation." 

E.  O.  JORGENSON,  of  Chicago,  is  soon  to  publish  a  new  book  on  the 
Ely  Institute  similar  to  what  he  did  in  his  "False  Education  in  our 
Colleges  and  Universities. " 

AN  error  crept  into  our  report  in  last  issue  of  the  funeral  of  Louis 
Post.  There  were  eight  pallbearers,  Hon.  Wm.  B.  Wilson,  Glen  Levin 
Swiggett,  Dr.  John  R.  Swanton,  Judson  King,  Chas.  T.  Clayton, 
Walter  I.  Swanton,  Ethelbert  Stewart  and  Carlos  R.  Blackwell. 

JOHN  L.  MONROE,  son  of  our  old  friend,  F.  H.  MONROE,  writes  us 
that  seven  meetings  of  the  Young  Peoples  Single  Tax  Club  of  Chicago 
have  been  held,  and  the  group  has  grown  from  nine  to  twenty-four, 
showing  increasing  enthusiasm  at  each  meeting. 

WE  are  told  by  an  old  actor  that  Ed.  Harrigan  of  the  famous  Harrigan 
and  Hart  Co.,  was  a  believer  in  Henry  George's  doctrines.  It  is  not 
generally  known  that  Harrigan,  the  Charles  Dickens  of  the  American 
stage,  was  a  profound  scholar  as  well  as  a  finished  actor.  There  is 
little  in  his  songs  and  plays  to  indicate  his  belief  in  Henry  George  un- 
less it  be  these  verses  from  "The  Old  Dudeen:" 

"Let  them  who  have  studied  history 

Know  that  William  Penn 
Got  the  State  of  Pennsylvania 

From  the  wild  red  Indian  men. 
He  never  drew  a  sword  nor  gun, 

But  he  met  them  face  to  face, 

And  they  all  sat  down  together 
And  smoked  the  pipe  of  pace." 
It  was  a  great  "con  game"  as  Ed  Harrigan  saw  it. 

WE  acknowledge  receipt  of  a  published  monograph  by  Comm.  Luigi 
Kambo  contributed  to  the  Annals  of  the  National  Fascist  Association 
of  Engineers  in  Rome,  Italy.  Its  title  is  "The  Distribution  of  the 
Land,"  and  it  raises  the  standard  of  Henry  George  in  Italy.  The 
author  hopes  that  these  doctrines  set  forth  in  the  monograph  will  find 
the  eye  of  some  one  who  will  give  them  practical  application. 

I.  J.  McCoLLUM,  former  partner  of  H.  F.  Ring,  author  of  "The  Case 
Plainly  Stated,"  writes  us  an  interesting  letter  from  Teague,  Texas. 
Mr.  McCollum  is  88  years  old  and  knew  Henry  George  well.  He  is 
still  active  in  the  work. 

F.  SKIRROW,  of  Keighly,    Yorkshire,  Eng.,  of  the  Yorkshire  and 
Northern  Land  Values  League  writes  us:     "Things  are  not  looking 
rosy  so  far  as  politicians  are  concerned  but  I  think  public  opinion  is 
as  good  as  ever." 

JAMES  P.  CODMAN,  veteran  in  the  movement,  is  doing  Single  Tax 
work  with  an  occasional  letter  to  the  press.  Among  others  whose 
letters  are  appearing  constantly  are  George  Lloyd  and  M.  Van  Veen 
of  this  city  who  never  weary  in  well  doing. 

The  City  College  Alumnus  published  by  the  New  York  City  College 
contains  in  the  December  issue  the  names  of  John  F.  Scott,  Class 
1879,  and  Charles  Le  Baron  Goeller,  Class  of  1906.  It  indicates  that 
both  of  these  gentlemen  are  interested  in  the  Single  Tax  movement 
and  states:  "Mr.  Goeller  delivered  an  address  entitled  "Theory  and 
its  Importance"  before  the  Second  Annual  Conference  of  the  Henry 
George  Foundation  at  the  Hotel  Pennsylvania  in  New  York  which 
has  been  widely  praised  by  those  who  heard  and  read  it  when  it  appeared 
in  LAND  AND  FREEDOM,  the  magazine  of  the  Single  Tax  movement." 


WE  acknowledge  receipt  of  the  first  issue  of  the  Ohio  Singletaxer, 
a  large  sized  paper  issued  when  necessary  by  the  Ohio  Single  Tax  Party 
by  Thomas  J.  Dolan  and  Nelson  J.  Burrows  at  1762  West  25th  Street, 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

JAMES  R.  BROWN,  president  of  the  Manhattan  Single  Tax  Club, 
held  a  very  successful  meeting  at  Rockville  Center  on  March  8.  He 
said  in  the  course  of  his  speech: 

"Remember,  that  the  property  owner,  who  is  practical,  progressive 
and  makes  his  land  productive,  is  paying  for  the  improvements  his 
neighbor  enjoys,  although  by  his  refusal  to  improve  his  land  the  latter 
does  not  contribute  his  rightful  share  of  taxation." 

THE  Pennsylvania  Hotel  issues  a  little  booklet,  "About  New  York," 
indicating  points  of  interest,  among  which  are  "the  Union  Square 
Hotel  Fourth  Av.  and  15th  Street  where  Henry  George  died  and  17th 
Street,  the  Westmoreland  Apartment  House  where  William  Lloyd 
Garrison  died."  It  was  at  the  Pennsylvania  that  the  Henry  George 
Congress  was  held  in  September  last  and  where  the  uniform  courtesy 
of  the  management  gave  general  satisfaction. 

THE  death  of  C.  A.  Murdock  of  Oakland,  Calif.,  at  the  age  of  87  is 
announced.  Mr.  Murdock  was  a  friend  of  Bret  Harte,  Mark  Twain 
and  Henry  George. 

HERE  are  a  few  commendations  of  LAND  AND  FREEDOM  recently  re- 
ceived :  "The  current  number  is  as  usual  above  praise. " — A.  C.  SrrriG, 
Baltimore,  Md.,  "Your  work  in  every  way  as  editor  of  LAND  AND 
FREEDOM  has,  in  my  estimation  been  a  continuous  revival  of  Henry 
George's  message  to  mankind  in  its  essentiality." — HENRY  PRIES- 
MEYER,  St.  Louis,  Mo. — "Your  Jan.-Feb.  number  is  at  hand  and  it  is 
a  knockout." — JOHN  LUXTON,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

CHARLES  J.  OGLE,  of  Baltimore,  writing  of  "Thirty  Years  of  Verse 
Making"  by  Joseph  Dana  Miller,  says:  "I  have  particularly  enjoyed 
two  of  the  poems  and  often  read  them  to  my  friends.  One  begins 
"Truth  shall  be  born  in  a  manger,  Error  shall  sit  on  a  throne,'  and  the 
other  is,  '  He  lived  the  poems  that  the  other  wrote,  etc. ' " 

J.  A.  HAMM  is  contributing  letters  to  the  Enid,  Oklahoma,  Daily 

Eagle. 

OUR  old  friend  Prof.  James  H.  Dillard,  of  Charlottesville,  Va.,  has 
been  presented  a  gold  medal  and  $500  from  the  Harmon  Foundation 
for  his  work  in  the  interest  of  race  harmony. 

REV.  JOHN  F.  SCOTT  writes  us  under  date  of  February  13:  "It  was 
my  privilege  on  Sunday,  the  5th,  to  address  an  audience  in  the  Florence 
Theatre  in  Pasadena,  on  "The  Ethics  of  the  Single  Tax."  A  Mr. 
McCasland  (whom  I  met  then  for  the  first  time,)  announced  that  he 
would  be  glad  to  lend  a  hand  in  organizing  the  Single  Taxers  of  Pasa- 
dena for  some  aggresive  work.  My  invitation  to  speak  came  from 
Rabbi  Jazin,  under  whose  auspices  a  Civic  Forum  is  held  every  Sun- 
day morning.  The  proprietors  of  the  Florence  Theatre  give  the  use 
of  the  Theatre  without  charge  for  the  meetings.  It  is  hardly  necessary 
to  state,  that  it  was  S.  T.  unlimited  that  the  hearers  listened  to." 

PRINCESS  ALICE  ANDREW  of  Greece,  is  interested  in  spreading  the 
philosophy  of  Henry  George  not  only  in  her  own  country,  but  else- 
where. She  has  joined  the  International  Union  for  Land  Value  Taxa- 
tion and  Free  Trade  and  is  urging  translations  of  Henry  George's  works 
for  her  countrymen.  Princess  Alice  is  a  direct  descendant  of  Queen 
Victoria.  She  is  connected  with  all  the  royalties  of  Europe  except 
Italy,  Holland  and  Belgium.  She  is  young  and  said  to  be  very 
charming. 
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WHAT  LAND  AND  FREEDOM 
STANDS  FOR 

Taking  the  full  rent  of  land  for  public 
purposes   insures  the   fullest  and 
best    use   of   all   land.     In   cities    this 
would    mean    more    homes    and    more 
places    to    do    business    and    therefore 
lower  rents.     In  rural  communities  it 
would  mean  the  freedom  of  the  farmer 
from  land  mortgages  and  would  guar- 
antee him  full  possession  of  his  entire 
product  at  a  small  land  rental  to  the 
government  without   the   payment   of 
any  taxes.     It  would  prevent  the  hold- 
ing of  mines  idle  for  the  purpose  of 
monopoly    and    would    immensely    in- 
crease   the    production    and    therefore 
greatly  lower  the  price  of  mine  products. 
Land  can  be  used  only  by  the  em- 
ployment  of   labor.     Putting   land    to 
its  fullest  and  best  use  would  create  an 
unlimited  demand  for  labor.     With  an 
unlimited   demand    for  labor,   the   job 
would  seek  the  man,  not  the  man  seek 
the  job,   and   labor  would   receive  its 
full  share  of  the  product. 

The  freeing  from  taxation  of  all 
buildings,  machinery,  implements  and 
improvements  on  land,  all  industry, 
thrift  and  enterprise,  all  wages,  sal- 
aries, incomes  and  every  product  of 
labor  and  intellect,  will  encourage  men 
to  build  and  to  produce,  will  reward 
them  for  their  efforts  to  improve  the 
land,  to  produce  wealth  and  to  render 
the  services  that  the  people  need,  in- 
stead of  penalizing  them  for  these 
efforts  as  taxation  does  now. 

It  will  put  an  end  to  legalized  robbery 
by  the  government  which  now  pries 
into  men's  private  affairs  and  exacts 
fines  and  penalties  in  the  shape  of  tolls 
and  taxes  on  every  evidence  of  man's 
industry  and  thrift. 

All  labor  and  industry  depend  basic- 
ally on  land,  and  only  in  the  measure 
that  land  is  attainable  can  labor  and 
industry  be  prosperous.  The  taking 
of  the  full  Rent  of  Land  for  public  pur- 
poses would  put  and  keep  all  land  for- 
ever in  use  to  the  fullest  extent  of  the 
people's  needs,  and  so  would  insure 
real  and  permanent  prosperity  for  all. 
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Comment  and  Reflection 

TLJERE  is  a  quotation  from  an  article  by  George  B. 
*•  •*•  Cutten,  President  of  the  Colgate  University,  in  the 
New  York  Times  of  recent  date:. 

To  those  who  claim  that  religion  is  not  meeting  the 
moral  demands  of  the  time,  it  should  be  recalled  that  we 
are  moving  very  swiftly  in  this  century,  and  new  social 
problems  are  arising  with  astonishing  rapidity. 

From  its  nature  religion  is  conservative,  and  religious 
solutions  must  from  necessity  lag  behind  the  presentation 
of  problems;  but  looking  at  things  in  the  large,  as  for  ex- 
ample, a  thousand  years  at  a  time,  or  even  a  century,  we 
cannot  help  recognize  the  consistency  with  which  religion 
has  met  and  conquered  presented  problems  even  if  un- 
usually late  in  doing  so — as,  for  example,  the  case  of 
slavery.  Nor  has  religion  attacked  the  problem  in  any 
craven  spirit,  but  boldly  every  enemy  has  been  faced  and 
never  has  religion  refused  to  pay  the  price,  as  great  as  that 
price  has  sometimes  been. 

One  has  only  to  note  the  problems  now  being  attacked 
to  realize  that  though  slow  in  starting,  there  has  never 
been  any  question  of  retreating  when  once  the  conflict 
has  begun.  War,  alcoholic  intoxication,  child  labor  and 
social  justice  are  now  on  the  program,  and  we  may  expect 
these  matters  to  be  settled  and  settled  right  if  it  requires 
centuries. 

TI)Y  "religion"  it  must,  we  suppose,  be  understood 
•*-*  that  President  Cutten  means  organized  religion, 
though  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  term  as  used  by  him 
seems  to  mean  one  thing  at  one  time  and  something  else 
at  another.  In  this  way  it  is  easy  to  make  out  a  case  for. 
the  defence.  We  may  say  that  the  aroused  religious  sense 
of  the  people  did  finally  result  in  the  abolition  of  slavery. 
Here  and  there  Christian  men  and  women  made  their 
opposition  heard.  But  it  was  not  the  organized  church, 
though  here  and  there  were  churches  to  which  slavery  was 
abhorrent  and  which  were  not  afraid  to  say  so  through 
the  voices  of  their  pastors  and  often  by  explicit  declara- 
tion. 

"DUT  the  veil  had  best  be  drawn  over  the  attitude  of 
'  *  organized  Christianity,  both  North  and  South,  in 
the  days  when  the  abolition  of  slavery  was  being  agitated. 
To  say  that  "religion  (organized  religion?)  met  and  con- 
quered presented  problems — as  for  example  the  case  of 
slavery,"  is  to  offend  one's  intelligence.  Surely  the 
knowledge  of  history  in  the  possession  of  the  most  casual 


student  is  not  to  be  thus  openly  affronted.  He  knows 
better  even  if  President  Cutten  has  persuaded  himself 
to  the  contrary. 

are  glad  to  know  that  the  problems  of  war  and 
social  justice  "are  now  on  the  programme."  The 
churches  had  better  hurry  up  before  the  religious  con- 
science of  the  people  overtakes  them.  They  have  not 
to  date  shown  any  particular  courage  in  facing  the  prob- 
lem of  war,  and  as  for  social  justice  they  are  for  the  most 
part  discreetly  silent.  Social  justice,  rightly  understood, 
means  the  deprivation  of  some  social  or  economic  privi- 
lege for  some  one  or  more  of  the  pewholders.  For  the 
pastor  to  preach  it  may  mean  the  loss  of  his  pulpit — let 
us  say  the  loss  of  his  job. 

ONE  thing,  however,  is  gratifying  in  President  Cut- 
ten's  article.  It  is  one  of  the  signs  that  the  church 
has  begun  the  abandonment  of  the  notion  that  religion 
has  to  do  only  with  the  regulation  of  individual  conduct. 
He  is  evidently  of  the  opinion  that  great  social  evils  are 
to  be  met  and  overcome,  and  that  the  church  should  be 
an  agency  in  this  war  against  them.  And  when  the  church 
realizes  that  it  is  the  denial  of  fundamental  social  justice 
that  keeps  men  in  bondage  to  evil  it  will  see  the  necessity 
of  plainer  speaking  than  has  been  its  habit.  If  organized 
religion,  now  losing  its  hold  upon  so  many  men  and  women, 
ever  induces  them  to  affiliate  with  the  Christian  churches, 
it  must  change  its  attitude  with  respect  to  the  great  prob- 
lems of  society- — above  all,  it  must  seek  the  answer  to 
the  question  why  the  natural  resources  of  the  country, 
the  bounty  of  the  Creator,  are  the  property  of  the  few, 
and  whether  such  division  of  the  earth  is  in  accordance 
with  divin,e  intent,  or  consistent  with  divine  wisdom. 

IT  is  the  augury  of  a  new  spirit  in  the  Socialist  party 
that  it  has  now  abandoned  the  declaration  of  class 
consciousness  and  a  class  conflict.     There  was  never  any- 
thing in  this.     Luke  North  pierced  it  to  the  heart  when 
he  declared  that  the  only  true  division  was  between  "those 
who  cared  and   those  who   didn't."     There  are  classes, 
of  course,  and  some  of  these  are  based  upon  the  possession 
of  economic  privileges.     But  the  true  appeal  is  to  Man 
•"I  am  for  men,"  said  Henry  George,  when  he  was  in- 
troduced at  one  of  his  last  public  meetings  as  "a  friend 
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of  labor."  We  congratulate  the  Socialists  on  the  aban- 
donement  of  an  ancient  shibboleth  which  was  always  a 
stumbling  block  in  the  path  of  progress.  Perhaps  the 
way  is  now  open  for  a  wider  consideration  of  those  prob- 
lems which  affect  the  entire  well-being  of  the  community 
and  concern  every  man  and  woman  therein. 

'THHE  following  Resolution  was  adopted  at  the  recent 
•••  Liberal  Conference  in  London.  It  just  barely  carried: 
"This  Conference  affirms  its  conviction  that  the  housing 
of  the  people  is  a  national  responsibility."  If  the  hous- 
ing of  the  people  is  a  national  responsibility  so  is  the  feed- 
ing and  clothing  of  the  people,  and  we  are  well  on  our 
way  to  the  extreme  of  state  socialism.  The  opposition 
to  the  recommendation  was  led  by  our  friend  Ashley 
Mitchell  among  others. 

WHAT  is  the  national  responsibility  in  the  matter? 
Only  to  provide  the  opportunities  for  the  people 
who  will  then  make  their  own  housing.  The  State  is 
neither  an  architect,  builder  or  contractor.  It  is  impossible 
for  the  nation  or  the  government  to  lay  a  single  board  or 
drive  a  single  nail.  If  under  the  direction  of  the  state  the 
producers  of  houses  start  building,  the  result  will  be  dis- 
appointing. If  the  intention  is  that  the  government  raise 
the  necessary  money  to  secure  housing  accomodations 
for  the  people  the  question  then  is,  why  are  the  people 
unable  to  do  this  for  themselves,  and  the  nation's  responsi- 
bility is  of  another  sort — a  responsibility  for  the  laws  and 
conditions  that  fail  to  secure  for  the  people  opportunities 
for  employment  that  will  enable  them  to  provide  their 
own  housing. 

THE  well  known  farm  paper,  Farm  and  Fireside, 
speaking  of  a  glass  factory  which  turns  out  41  times 
as  many  bottles  as  could  be  turned  out  by  one  man  under 
the  old  processes,  and  declaring  that  one  worker  with  a 
steam  shovel  does  as  much  as  145  men  could  accomplish 
with  pick  and  shovel,  cries  out:  "Hasten  the  day  when 
the  manless  plow,  that  will  work  day  and  night  by  itself, 
is  perfected." 

WELL,  what  then?  Would  it  surprise  Farm  and 
Fireside  to  be  told  that  the  majority  of  the  farmers, 
if  they  remained  farmers,  would  then  come  pretty  near 
starving  to  death?  The  man  who  owns  the  land  then 
needing  no  labor,  could  start  his  manless  plow  going  and 
watch  it  from  a  point  of  vantage  while  he  gathers  in  the 
fruits  of  his  land.  Others  "fortunate"  enough  to  own 
manless  plows,  but  no  land,  would  be  forced  to  sell  their 
plows  at  a  sacrifice  and  enter  the  employ  of  the  landowning 
farmers,  or  others  in  the  performance  of  menial  chores. 
The  inventor  of  a  manless  reaper  would  complete  his 
destruction. 
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HIS  does  not  mean  that  labor  saving  devices  are  the 
enemy  of  labor,  as  Socialists  declare.     Nor  does  it 


mean  that  government  should  own  the  machinery.  Nor 
does  it  mean  that  the  inventor  of  labor-saving  devices 
should  be  penalized  or  discouraged.  Under  our  present 
system  he  who  owns  the  land  will  own  the  labor  saving 
devices  and  the  men  that  work  them.  To  the  land- 
owner goes  the  productivity  which  enhances  the  value  of 
his  land,  enabling  him  to  appropriate  most  of  the  increase, 
without  effort  on  his  part. 

THE  wish  of  this  farm  paper,  if  it  means  well  tb  the 
farmer,  should  be  not  for  a  manless  plow,  but  for  a 
different  division  of  the  wealth  produced.  Why  not 
think  in  terms  of  this  division,  if  it  is  desired  to  arrive 
at  any  real  conclusion?  A  manless  plow  is  of  no  use 
at  all  to  the  landless  man,  but  places  him  at  a  further 
disadvantage  as  compared  with  the  actual  possessor 
of  the  land.  Is  it  not  time  that  our  farm  journals— 
they  more  especially,  as  representing  the  basic  industry 
of  the  country — begin  to  seek  the  reason  for  the  com- 
plaint that  John  Stuart  Mill  voiced  when  he  said  that  the 
invention  of  labor-saving  machinery  has  failed  to  better 
the  condition  of  a  single  individual  dependent  upon  his 
labor  for  a  livelihood?  Though  to  this  there  are  excep- 
tions it  remains  substantially  true.  The  reason  was 
not  clear  even  to  the  fine  mind  and  keen  perception 
of  Mill.  But  the  answer  has  been  given  in  clear  and 
luminous  exposition  by  Henry  George  in  a  book  entitled 
Progress  and  Poverty.  We  assume  that  Farm  and  Fire- 
side has  heard  of  the  work. 

Cleveland's  Housing  Spasm 

CLEVELAND  is  having  her  annual  housing  spasm. 
This  one  was  started  by  Dr.  E.  J.  Greeg,  who  rep- 
resents in  the  city  council  a  tenement  district  in  which 
the  poorest  dwell,  under  very  bad  conditions. 

Like  all  other  similar  spasms,  this  one  will  accomplish 
nothing  except,  possibly,  to  enrich  a  few  landowners, 
win  a  little  publicity  for  local  politicians  and  capitalists, 
and  glorify  Andrew  J.  Thomas,  a  New  York  architect  who 
was  urged  to  visit  Cleveland  to  advise  the  city  council 
and  who  was  hailed  by  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  as  the 
"Housing  Messiah,"  which  caused  the  irreverant  cynics 
to  chortle.  If  Thomas'  advice  is  acted  upon,  it  will 
cause  the  poor  tenement  inhabitants  some  discomfort 
and  expense,  for  they  will  be  compelled  to  go  elsewhere. 

This  spasm,  however,  has  been  the  cause  of  some  plain 
talk,  and  that  is  at  least  educational.  Councilman 
Petrash,  chairman  of  the  building  committee,  put  his 
finger  on  the  sorest  spot  in  the  problem.  He  declared 
that  if  the  city  or  private  capitalists  undertook  to  ac- 
quire the  bad,  old  tenements,  to  tear  them  down,  and 
to  make  way  for  Architect  Thomas'  improved  buildings, 
the  landowners  would  at  once  ask  prohibitive  prices,  and 
it  would  be  found  that  the  city's  building  code  stood  in 
the  way. 
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For  a  "Housing  Messiah,"  Architect  Thomas  is  singu- 
larly indifferent.  Christ,  the  original  Messiah,  was  ex- 
ceedingly tender  toward  the  lowest  of  the  poor.  Thomas 
admits  that  his  plans  do  not  take  them  into  account, 
for  he  coldly  and  frankly  says:  "You  can't  do  anything 
for  the  poor  devils  at  the  bottom  of  the  heap  and  there 
is  no  use  trying." 

Dr.  Gregg,  however,  started  this  housing  spasm  to 
help  "the  poor  devils  at  the  bottom."  Thomas  has 
turned  the  spasm  into  a  movement  to  provide  better 
housing  accomodations  for  those  he  calls  "the  middle 
working  class."  He  is  said  to  have  built  model  tene- 
ments in  New  York  City  for  the  Rockefeller  Foundation. 

Nobody  has  mentioned  the  heavy  taxes  levied  on  build- 
ings and  building  materials,  and  advised  their  abolition. 
The  Cleveland  newspaper  editors  know  the  truth  about 
it,  but  are  silent.  One  demands  heavier  taxes  on  in- 
tangible personal  property,  which,  of  course,  would  add 
to  the  housing  troubles  of  all  except  the  very  rich.  In 
short,  the  Cleveland  newspapers  take  their  cue  on  taxa- 
tion from  the  land  owners  and  speculators.  This  is  what 
renders  their  housing  spasms  such  awful  humbugs. 

U.  S.  S.  R. 

A  N  American,  a  large  part  of  whose  life  and  thought 
•**•  had  been  given  to  the  study  of  American  and  Europ- 
pean  governments,  has  recently  returned  from  an  extended 
visit  to  Russia.  Having  justly  earned  a  reputation  as  a 
man  of  liberal  views  his  path  was  made  easy  and  he  was 
permitted  to  see  what  was  going  on  with  little  interference. 
His  conclusions  have  therefore  a  special  value.  He  re- 
turns as  one  who  having  gazed  upon  a  great  experiment 
in  the  working  is  chiefly  concerned  that  the  public  at  large 
shall  understand  what  is  really  happening. 

From  his  report  the  following  reflections  are  deduced. 
As  Max  Hirsch  pointed  out  long  ago  the  initial  steps  for 
the  establishment  of  Communism  involved  the  total  nega- 
tion of  Democracy.  There  is  no  more  pretense  of  Democ- 
racy in  Russia  today  than  there  is  in  Italy  under  Mus- 
solini. About  one  million  class-conscious  Communists 
control  about  nine  million  proletarians  and,  between  them, 
they  dominate  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  peasants 
of  a  mental  development  too  primitive  to  be  able  to  com- 
prehend their  relation  to  so  large  an  entity  as  Russia. 

The  million  communists,  who  are  the  effective  govern- 
ment, are  mostly  honest  fanatics.  Even  the  highest  of- 
ficials receive  no  more  than  one  hundred  and  twenty  dollars 
a  month,  live  in  poor  quarters  and  work  long  hours.  Graft 
and  opposition  to  the  government  are  the  only  capital 
crimes.  The  utmost  freedom  of  speech  and  action  pre- 
vails in  regard  to  every  subject  except  the  policy  of  the 
government.  On  this  topic,  if  a  man  does  not  approve 
he  had  better  keep  silence.  Not  even  a  trial  may  be  given 
in  cases  where  persons  are  seriously  suspected  of  com- 
munications with  the  enemy. 


The  rumors  of  subsidies  paid  to  carry  on  propaganda 
abroad  seem  to  have  some  substantiation  in  spite  of  the 
difficulty  of  believing  that  so  poor  a  country  can  spend 
money  for  what  looks  like  a  pure  abstraction,  but  we  are 
dealing  with  the  motive  power  of  a  new  idea,  which  in 
its  early  stages  at  least  partakes  of  the  generative  power 
which  carried  Mohammedanism  to  such  lengths  of  con- 
quest. The  Soviets  are  working  in  India  and  China  and 
Japan,  and  as  a  result  the  "Yellow  Peril"  may  come  to 
assume  a  totally  new  significance.  The  very  crudeness 
of  the  Communist  idea  makes  it  easy  for  primitive  peoples 
to  grasp  and  wherever  these  are  vast  masses  of  property- 
less  people  there  is  inflammable  material. 

Then  there  is  the  rising  generation  of  young  Russia  to 
be  counted  with.  Joseph  Conrad  foresaw  that  on  account 
of  the  lack  of  education  in  Russia  the  effect  of  a  war  pro- 
longed for  any  length  of  time  and  resulting  in  the  des- 
truction of  the  upper  grades  of  the  army  would  result  in 
the  practical  deliquescence  of  the  mass,  because  there  were 
no  middle  class  educated  people  to  take  their  places  as 
there  were  among  all  other  civilized  peoples.  The  Soviet 
managers  were  of  course  aware  of  this  and  when  they 
came  into  power  recognized  the  need  for  education  if  any- 
thing was  to  prove  permanent  under  the  new  regime.  Of 
course  it  had  to  be  a  slow,  unperfect  process.  Czarists 
could  not  be  used  and  most  of  the  educated  class,  while 
they  may  have  been  disaffected  to  Imperialism,  when 
compelled  to  make  a  choice  between  that  and  Communism 
showed  themselves  reactionary,  so  far  as  it  was  safe  to 
do  so.  Even  if  they  kept  their  views  to  themselves,  they 
could  hardly  be  trusted  with  the  education  of  youth.  And 
not  only  had  schools  to  be  organized  where  there  were 
none  before  but  a  whole  teaching  staff  had  to  be 
developed. 

By  this  time  they  have  largely  succeeded  in  evolving 
it,  though  with  much  travail  and  many  absurdities.  In 
these  public  schools  the  dominant  subject  taught  is  Com- 
munism. Whatever  intolerance  our  educational  insti- 
tutions have  shown  toward  economic  reform  seems  like 
enlightened  liberality  when  compared  with  the  rigid  drill- 
ing in  Communist  tenets  which  the  Russian  school  child 
receives. 

What  will  the  outcome  be?  Will  the  attempt  to  put 
the  human  mind  in  a  strait-jacket  have  the  same  result 
there  as  elsewhere.  Perhaps  that  out  of  it  physical  con- 
flict may  arise  seems  only  too  likely.  A  Europe  burdened 
with  crushing  debts,  broken  up  into  small  peoples  divided 
by  customs  barriers  with  the  great  mass  of  people  living 
lives  of  penury  and  hardship,  will  be  an  easy  mark  for 
a  powerful  nation  preaching  solidarity  of  the  workers 
and  a  Communist  basis. 

Clearly  the  situation  is  such  that  it  behooves  the  Nations 
to  consider  whether  they  must  not,  if  they  want  to  see 
Civilization  survive,  try  the  experiment  of  doing  Justice 
to  their  disinherited.  The  only  answer  to  Communism 
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is  Justice  and  Justice  demands  that  the  right  of  mankind 
to  the  Earth  be  recognized. 

The  peasants  do  not  like  the  Communists.  If  the  peas- 
ants did  not  fear  that  the  Czarist  restoration  meant  that 
their  lands  would  be  confiscated  and  turned  over  to  their 
former  masters  the  Communist  rule  would  be  unsafe  today. 
But  they  know  that  however  fair  may  be  the  promises  of 
autocracy  in  distress,  when  once  in  the  saddle  its  innate 
instinct  forces  it  into  tyranny  and  economic  absolutism. 
And  so  Communism  lowers  over  Europe  because  Europe 
holds  no  minds  among  its  statesmen  capable  of  making  clear 
that  free  trade  and  free  access  to  land  can  solve  the  prob- 
lem which  the  leaders  of  the  world  cannot  understand. 

The  Phenomena 

of  Foundations 


T^WO  Midas'  are  known  to  us  from  ancient  literature  — 
•"-  one  was  the  gentleman  who  was  born  with  ass"  ears 
and  was  unable  to  keep  his  affliction  to  himself,  and  the 
other,  the  man,  who,  most  nearly  of  all  the  ancients,  re- 
sembled the  modern  "go-getter,"  for  when  offered  any 
boon  which  he  might  ask  from  the  gods,  he  could  think 
of  nothing  better  than  that  "all  that  he  touched  might 
turn  into  gold."  When  the  gift  began  to  work  so  effici- 
ently that  his  food  and  drink  became  chunks  of  the 
precious  metal,  he  vainly  tried  to  call  off  his  bargain  and 
so  starved  from  a  surfeit  of  his  heart's  desire. 

Something  of  the  kind  is  occurring  in  our  modern  days. 
Unjust  social  institutions  are  serving  as  canals  to  turn 
rivers  of  wealth,  properly  belonging  to  society  as  a  whole, 
into  the  coffers  of  people  who  do  not  earn  it,  who  do  not 
need  it  and  who  do  not  know  what  to  do  with  it.  Many 
of  these  people  are  Christians  who  have  been  taught  that 
they  will  be  called  upon  for  an  account  of  their  stew- 
ardship. Others  are  merely  kindly  people  who  wish 
to  find  some  way  "to  get  out  from  under."  Others  be- 
long to  that  numerous  tribe  who  think  that  in  some  way 
their  surplus  fortunes  may  be  utilized  to  defer  if  not  to 
conquer  that  meancing  oblivion  which  threatens  and 
ultimately  engulfs  us  all. 

Whatever  may  be  their  motives  the  fact  is  that  the 
number  of  such  persons  is  steadily  growing  and  the  legion 
of  post-war  millionaires  will  probably  furnish  the  greatest 
horde  of  benevolent  despots  that  the  world  has  yet  seen. 
When  we  say  benevolent  despots,  we  mean  men  who  strive 
to  influence  the  people  of  the  world  which  survives  them, 
by  directing  that  the  money  which  they  leave  behind, 
shall  be  used  in  certain  prescribed  fashions  for  the  public 
good.  A  newspaper  publisher  who  had  amassed  a  great 
fortune  in  selling  groceries  and  in  speculation  left  a  stu- 
pendous sum  to  an  art  museum  in  which  he  had  never 
shown  any  interest  and  of  which  he  had  only  the  sketch- 
iest kind  of  knowledge.  Another  man  reported  to  be 
still  living,  opined  that  the  best  use  to  which  his  millions 


could  be  devoted  was  the  establishment  of  orphanages, 
though  all  intelligent  men  now  believe  that  children  should 
not  be  reared  in  institutions  but  in  families  so  far  as  it 
may  be  possible  to  find  eligible  families  that  will  adopt 
them. 

Other  wealthy  people  more  enlightened  leave  millions 
to  be  expended  by  committees  for  such  purposes  as  such 
committees  may  select,  merely  that  their  money  be  used 
for  the  general  welfare  of  humanity.  These  are  the  more 
usual  types  of  the  so-called  foundations. 

In  the  main  these  bodies  are  managed  by  people  of 
excellent  motives.  Perhaps  most  frequently  their  aim 
is  to  improve  the  public  health,  to  save  children  doomed 
to  early  extinction  because  of  physical  defects,  to  render 
operatives  more  efficient,  to  ascertain  the  best  way  to 
combat  fatal  diseases,  to  prevent  war,  famine  and  pestil- 
ence. The  net  outcome  of  the  success  of  these  under- 
takings must  almost  inevitably  be  to  increase  the  popula- 
tion of  the  earth,  so  that  competition  must  inevitably 
become  keener  for  a  chance  to  earn  a  living,  among  those 
who  have  no  rights  in  the  earth.  Another  part  of  the 
work  of  these  g  eat  foundations  is  to  discover  how  to  pro- 
duce the  maximum  of  result  with  the  minimum  of  labor. 

Nominally  high  wages  has  greatly  stimulated  research 
in  the  same  direction  and  already  the  spectre  of  disem- 
ployment  is  beginning  to  raise  its  horrid  head,  not  so  much 
because  there  is  less  work  to  be  done  but  because  what 
work  there  is  to  be  done,  can  be  performed  with  so  much 
less  labor.  And  labor  is  becoming  more  intensified  and 
concentrated. 

The  net  result  therefore  of  the  work  of  the  Foundations 
is  to  save  human  life  without  making  life  easier  for  those 
who  through  their  ancestors'  fault  did  not  acquire  a  foot- 
hold on  the  earth  by  purchase,  "when  the  buying  was 
good." 

Had  nature  sought  to  demonstrate  that  the  ill-gotten 
gains  of  special  privilege  could  not  be  turned  into  bene- 
factions merely  by  being  devoted  to  superficially  human 
uses,  no  better  demonstration  could  be  found.  The  net 
result  of  their  efforts  will  be  to  hasten  the  coming  of  the 
ultimate  clash  which  inevitably  proceeds  from  the  denial 
of  human  rights  and  the  disinheritance  of  the  masses. 

T  N  a  recent  review  of  some  books  published  by  the  Van- 
•••  guard  Press  and  commenting  on  "What  is  the  Single 
Tax"  by  Louis  F.  Post,  the  New  York  Herald-Tribune 
says: 

"The  selection  of  Louis  F.  Post  to  present  the  essence 
of  the  Single  Tax  could  not  have  been  improved  upon. 
For  more  than  half  his  life  an  able  exponent  of  Henry 
George's  economic  theories,  he  is  eminently  fitted  to  in- 
terpret them  in  popular  form.  His  exposition  of  this 
'rational  method  of  bringing  the  present  social  order 
into  conformity  with  natural  social  laws'  is  compact  and 
comprehensive. " 
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The  Post  Memorial  Meeting  in  New  York 


AN  assemblage  of  about  500  attended  the  Memorial 
Meeting  in  honor  of  the  late  Louis  F.  Post,  held 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Robert  Schalkenbach  Foundation 
on  the  evening  of  April  10  at  the  Community  Church, 
Park  Avenue  and  34th  Street,  this  city. 

Charles  O'Connor  Hennessy,  president  of  the  Robert 
Schalkenbach  Foundation,  in  opening  the  meeting,  ex- 
plained briefly  the  origin  and  purpose  of  the  Foundation, 
which  has  been  created  through  a  generous  bequest  in  the 
will  of  the  late  Robert  Schalkenbach  to  promote  a  wider 
acquaintance  with  the  social  and  economic  philosophy 
of  Henry  George. 

"Because  Louis  F.  Post  was  one  of  the  first  of  the  cit- 
izens named  by  Mr.  Schalkenbach  to  administer  this  trust" 
said  Mr.  Hennessy,  "and  because,  since  Henry  George's 
death  thirty  years  ago,  Mr.  Post  had  been  leading  expositor 
of  Mr.  George's  ideas,  it  seemed  to  us  proper  and  fitting 
that  we  should  summon  followers  of  Henry  George  and  of 
Louis  F.  Post  to  join  in  a  tribute  of  affection  and  regard 
to  their  memories  and  to  the  principles  to  which  their  lives 
were  dedicated. 

"It  is  hard  to  think  of  the  name  of  Louis  F.  Post  with- 
out thinking  of  Henry  George.  There  are  a  number  of 
men  here  tonight,  and  your  chairman  is  very  proud  to 
believe  he  is  one  of  them,  who  enjoyed  the  great  privilege 
and  honor  of  the  friendship  and  confidence  of  Henry  George, 
but  it  will  not  be  questioned  by  anyone  that  Mr.  Post 
enjoyed  that  friendship  and  confidence  more  intimately 
and  completely  during  the  historic  events  of  their  lives 
in  this  city  than,  perhaps,  any  other  man. 

"And  from  that  day,  more  than  forty  years  ago,  when 
Louis  F.  Post,  then  a  brilliant  young  lawyer  of  this  city, 
became  a  convert  to  the  great  truth  preached  by  Henry 
George,  he  took  into  his  heart,  as  it  were,  the  cross  of  a 
new  crusade,  and  to  the  truth  he  was  faithful  to  the  very 
end  when  he  passed  a  few  months  ago  from  life  here  to 
join  the  great  spirit  of  Henry  George  in  the  Life  Beyond. 

"We  would  speak  tonight  of  Louis  F.  Post,  as  journalist, 
lawyer,  editor,  author  of  many  books,  and  high-minded 
and  efficient  public  servant  in  an  important  and  responsible 
post  at  Washington  during  the  two  administrations  of 
Woodrow  Wilson.  I  believe  the  influence  of  his  life,  his 
writings  and  his  public  utterances  during  the  last  forty 
years,  have  done  much  to  uplift  the  standard  of  American 
life,  and  that  the  influence  of  his  teachings  will  persist  for 
many  generations  to  come. " 

The  chairman  declared  that  the  characteristics  that 
seemed  to  him  to  distinguish  Louis  F.  Post  from  other 
public  men  were  his  consistent  Americanism,  his  devotion 
to  the  ideals  and  principles  upon  which  the  Republic  was 
founded.  He  quoted  from  Mr.  Post's  stirring  essay  on 
"What  is  Patriotism?"  in  the  "Ethics  of  Democracy" 


and  read  approvingly  from  the  editorial  page  of  the  Balti- 
more Sun  the  statement  that  none  could  more  perfectly 
meet  the  test  of  100%  Americanism  than  Louis  Freeland 
Post. 

Chairman  Hennessy  presented  Dr.  John  Haynes  Holmes, 
who  said  in  part: 

"My  presence  at  another  meeting  this  eveningwould  have 
made  it  impossible  for  me  to  be  here  tonight  had  it  not  been 
for  two  facts:  First  of  all,  I  felt  that  it  was  my  duty  as  well 
as  my  very  great  pleasure  to  stand  upon  this  platform 
just  for  a  few  moments  and  to  express  the  pleasure  that 
I  felt  in  my  heart  that  this  meeting  in  memory  of  a  great 
and  good  man  should  be  held  within  this  church  which  I 
so  love.  I  feel  that  this  church  is  sanctified  by  the  presence 
of  this  company  and  the  spirit  of  this  occasion. 

"I  can  realize  what  Mr.  Post  did  for  one  life.  He  didn't 
teach  me  about  the  Single  Tax.  I  learned  that  from  Henry 
George.  But  what  he  did  teach  me,  so  far  as  I  can  search 
the  crannies  of  my  mind,  was  the  reality  of  a  political 
democracy  and  what  constitutes  the  betrayal  of  that  de- 
mocracy. Mr.  Post  taught  me  that  democracy  is  betrayed 
when  government  is  used  to  bestow  special  favors  and 
privileges  upon  the  rich  and  powerful  who  do  not  need 
them,  and  secondly,  that  the  ideal  of  democracy  is  betrayed 
when  government  is  used  for  the  oppression  of  the  great 
unprotected  masses  of  the  people.  Mr.  Post  could  recog- 
nize no  classes  in  democracy.  There  could  be  no  rich  for 
the  government  to  serve  and  no  poor  and  helpless  for  the 
government  to  oppress.  His  ideal  of  our  great  republic 
was  the  ideal  of  Abraham  Lincoln — a  government  of  the 
people,  for  the  people,  and  by  the  people,  all  the  people 
together — and  the  thing  for  which  he  lived  through  all 
his  many  years  was  symbolized  as  well  as  defined  by  his 
second  name — Freeland.  God  bless  and  sanctify  the 
memory  of  this  great  and  good  man." 

ADDRESS  OF  FREDERIC  C.  LEUBUSCHER 

SO  IMBUED  was  Spinoza  with  the  idea  of  the  divine 
that  he  was  called  "  God  Intoxicated."  To  paraphrase 
this,  we  can  call  Louis  F.  Post  "  Freedom  Intoxicated." 
Throughout  his  long  life,  in  his  public  utterances  and 
actions  and  in  his  books,  there  is  insistence  on  individualism, 
on  personal  liberty.  His  attitude  in  the  deportation  cases, 
when  he  braved  war-maddened  public  hysteria  to  uphold 
the  rights  of  man,  while  the  most  sensational,  was  only 
typical. 

Almost  forty-four  years  ago,  while  I  was  a  clerk  in  a 
law  office,  my  employers  gave  me  a  vacation.  At  that 
early  age  my  mental  relaxation  from  the  study  of  musty 
law  books  consisted  in  devouring  novels — the  more  sen- 
sational the  better.  So  on  my  trip  to  the  country  I  picked 
up  at  a  book  stall  a  paper  covered  novel  entitled  "  Progress 
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and  Poverty."  Imagine  my  disgust  on  finding  it  to  be  a 
treatise  on  political  economy.  But  as  I  had  nothing  else 
with  which  to  while  away  the  tedium  of  a  journey,  I  com- 
menced to  read  it.  I  was  soon  enthralled  by  the  beautiful 
style  of  the  opening  chapter;  and  before  the  two  weeks 
of  my  vacation  were  over,  I  had  finished  reading  "  Progress 
and  Poverty."  Not  only  that,  but  I  had  become  a  con- 
vert to  what  was  afterwards  called  the  SingleTax  Philos- 
ophy. For  two  years  I  did  nothing  to  further  the  cause, 
except  to  call  the  attention  of  friends  to  the  remarkable 
book. 

In  1886  the  newspapers  were  full  of  the  candidacy  of 
Henry  George  for  the  mayoralty  of  New  York  City.  This 
emboldened  me  to  go  to  his  campaign  headquarters  in  the 
old  Colonnade  Hotel,  since  razed.  At  last  I  was  to  meet  the 
man  pictured  by  my  youthful  enthusiasm  as  the  greatest 
philosopher  of  all  times.  I  might  add  that  now,  when  my 
hair  is  white,  I  have  not  revised  my  early  judgment.  As 
I  opened  the  door,  I  was  greeted  by  a  young,  short,  rather 
squatty  man,  whose  Jovian  head  was  covered  by  a  mass 
of  bushy  hair.  Thus  I  first  met  Louis  F.  Post.  After 
introducing  me  to  the  candidate,  who  spoke  to  me  as  though 
I  were  an  equal,  while  I  felt  like  an  urchin  in  the  presence 
of  the  awe-inspiring  teacher,  Post  took  me  aside  to  learn 
what  I  could  do  to  aid  the  campaign.  Discovering  I  had 
some  knowledge  of  stenography,  which  was  unusual  in 
those  days,  he  set  me  to  work  reporting  Henry  George's 
speeches. 

After  this  most  sensational  campaign  was  over,  Post 
suggested  that  he  and  I  write  a  history  of  it.  In  the 
published  book  "  An  Account  of  the  George-Hewitt  Cam- 
paign of  1886,"  he  kindly  coupled  my  name  with  his  as 
co-author,  although  my  contribution  to  the  work  was 
largely  that  of  amenuensis.  This  was  also  typical— never 
himself  seeking  the  limelight,  but  always  dragging  a  friend 
into  it. 

Post  had  the  art  of  the  campaign  orator  of  injecting 
stories  in  his  speech,  so  that  his  audience  never  tired  even 
when  listening  to  speeches  that  required  the  closest  atten- 
tion. Just  imagine  keeping  an  audience  interested  through- 
out an  hour's  address  on  political  economy,  mingling 
laughter  with  applause.  In  the  '80s  one  of  the  leading  radi- 
cals in  New  York  was  John  Swinton,  who  published  John 
Swinton's  Paper.  Swinton's  panacea  for  all  economic 
ills,  his  cure-all,  was  the  greenback.  He  and  Post  had  a 
joint  debate  on  the  comparative  merits  of  the  land  and 
the  money  questions.  Finally  Swinton  said,  "If  I  could 
get  all  the  money  of  the  world  you  can  have  all  the  land." 
Quick  as  a  flash  Post  replied,  "Agreed;  you  have  all  the 
money  and  I  have  all  the  land — now  get  off  my  earth." 

Hard  work  never  kills,  for  if  it  did,  Post  would  never 
have  lived  to  be  seventy-eight.  During  the  '86  campaign, 
which  lasted  a  month,  I  doubt  if  he  averaged  four  hours' 
sleep  out  of  the  twenty-four.  At  headquarters  during  the 
day,  speaking  at  night  until  eleven,  and  then  taking  up 


his  duties  as  editor  of  the  Leader  until  2  A.M.  Every 
New  York  newspaper  was  opposing  Henry  George,  so  Post 
started  a  daily  called  the  Leader  which  lasted  a  year  until 
the  Socialists  captured  it,  when  it  soon  died. 

This  week  there  will  be  many  memorial  meetings  in 
honor  of  a  man  who  died  over  a  century  ago.  Thomas 
Jefferson's  birthday  comes  on  Friday.  He  was  the  great 
American  exponent  of  democracy  (with  a  small  d).  Post 
followed  in  his  foot-steps.  Before  many  years,  the  Ameri- 
can people  will  have  learned  that  were  it  not  for  Post  and 
men  like  him  who,  despite  obloquy,  repelled  assaults  on 
the  very  fundamentals  of  Jeffersonian  democracy,  they 
might  now  be  ruled  by  a  Mussolini. 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  address,  Frank  I.  Mor- 
rison, secretary  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  paid 
a  high  tribute  to  Mr.  Post  and  dwelt  upon  his  life-long 
interest  in  the  labor  movement.  A  notable  statement  of 
Mr.  Morrison's  was:  "  We  can  build  monuments  to  the 
memory  of  Louis  F.  Post  and  other  pleaders  for  social 
justice  by  entering  whole-heartedly  into  that  struggle." 

ADDRESS  OF  FREDERIC  C.  HOWE 

(IN  PART) 

TO  me  the  things  that  distinguish  Louis  Post  are  the 
things  that  to  him  were  important,  and  the  things  that 
to  him  were  important  are  not  in  reality  important  to  very 
many  people.  I  fancy  that  they  are  more  generally  im- 
portant to  the  friends  of  Mr.  Post  who  have  gathered 
here  this  evening,  but  to  the  generality  of  folks  the  things 
that  he  held  important  are  not  important.  I  should  not 
emphasize  the  courage  of  Mr.  Post  as  courage.  I  should 
not  exalt  the  fight  he  made  as  such.  The  thing  that  dis- 
tinguished Mr.  Post  even  among  his  associates  was  the 
fact  that  he  held  the  human  mind  to  be  important.  He 
believed  in  the  human  mind.  All  his  life,  from  the  time 
he  saw  the  Single  Tax  light,  he  challenged  the  idea  that 
the  world  thought  through  its  stomach,  and  I  am  quite 
serious  about  that  because  there  is  a  very  substantial 
economic  and  political  group  in  the  world  that  insists  that 
the  world  only  moves  through  its  hunger  and  through  its 
poverty.  I  am  not  referring  alone  to  the  proletarian 
classes  or  the  Socialist  party,  but  our  bankers  and  business 
men  act  on  the  assumption  that  the  world  moves  only 
through  its  wants,  through  its  hunger,  through  its  stomach. 
Yet  Mr.  Post  did  not  question  but  that  the  truth,  a  logical 
truth,  a  truth  that  would  stand  the  test  of  trial,  could  be 
presented  with  assurance  to  a  landlord,  to  a  banker,  to  a 
protectionist  or  to  any  class  in  society,  and  that  if  that 
truth  were  stated  clear  enough  and  often  enough,  it  would 
make  its  way. 

I  am  not  at  all  sure  but  that  in  the  realm  of  mature  adult 
thinking,  The  Public  in  those  days,  edited  by  a  very  poor 
man,  living  on  a  very  negligible  salary,  in  politics  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  time  fighting  a  fight  for  the  school 
board,  entertaining  his  friends  and  reading  apparently 
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all  the  important  things  that  came  out,  was  as  great  an 
intellectual  influence  as  we  have  had  in  this  country. 

ADDRESS  OF  ANNA  GEORGE  DE  MILLE 

I"T  is  difficult  for  me  to  be  impersonal  tonight  because  I 
•*•  think  no  bond  of  blood  could  be  stronger  than  this  bond 
that  bound  me  to  Mr.  Post,  a  bond  of  long  friendship,  of 
deep  respect.  I  can't  remember  when  he  first  happened 
in  my  life.  He  seemed  always  to  have  been  there  since 
my  earliest  memories,  woven  into  the  background,  some- 
times coming  out  vividly  into  the  foreground  and  taking 
shape  in  the  biggest  crises  I  have  ever  had  to  go  through, 
so  that  it  is  a  little  hard  for  me  to  speak.  I  could  tell  you 
so  many  things,  so  many  personal  things,  so  many  anec- 
dotes that  perhaps  some  of  you  don't  know,  but  this  seems 
hardly  the  time. 

This  man  was  one  of  the  best  beloved  friends  of  my 
father,  and  those  of  us,  all  of  us,  who  have  known  him, 
know  why  that  was,  why  he  should  have  chosen  this  man 
of  such  tremendous  mentality,  of  such  wonderful  judgment, 
of  such  tolerance.  That  clean  mind  of  his  that  went  along 
with  a  deep,  mellow  wisdom.  He  might  have  been  anything 
he  chose  to  be  as  far  as  power  in  the  world  went  because 
he  had  this  great  legal  mind  and  a  most  gifted  pen.  But 
these  two  gifts  he  did  not  dedicate  to  financial  gain.  He 
might  have  served  great  powers  and  might  have  been  a 
rich  man,  but  he  died  a  poor  man  because  he  dedicated 
himself  to  the  cause  of  humanity. 

He  put  aside  all  dreams  of  personal  ambition  that  he 
might  follow  the  truth  as  he  saw  the  truth.  His  life  was 
one  long  unswerving  service  to  this  truth,  and  unselfishly 
he  endeavored  to  bring  economic  justice  and  spiritual 
understanding. 

There  have  been  many  times  in  my  life  when  the  world 
has  seemed  so  out  of  joint  that  I  have  been  almost  de- 
stroyed, and  I  have  made  that  pilgrimage  down  to  Wash- 
ington and  found  this  gentle,  quiet,  strong,  wise  person 
waiting  there  with  advice  and  comfort  and  strength,  and 
in  that  home  I  have  found  the  healing  balm  and  have 
gone  out  again  back  into  life  with  my  spirit  renewed,  the 
tangles  that  had  almost  distracted  me  straightened  out 
and  a  new  faith  in  my  heart. 

Almost  his  last  words  to  me  when  I  saw  him  just  a  few 
days  before  he  died  were  words  of  deep  abiding  faith  and 
words  of  grief  over  the  intolerance  that  so  many  of  us  who 
are  also  serving  the  same  cause  which  Mr.  Post  served, 
the  intolerance  that  so  many  of  us  have  felt  for  so  many 
others,  all  of  us  working  for  the  same  goal,  but  being  so 
impatient  with  the  other  fellow  because  he  may  not  be 
reaching  for  that  goal  in  exactly  the  same  way,  may  not  be 
traveling  exactly  the  same  path.  I  had  to  quiet  him  and 
tell  him  not  to  worry  about  that,  that  we  really  were 
beginning  to  get  the  adult  angle,  that  we  really  were  begin- 
ning to  be  a  little  more  tolerant  of  each  other,  and  he  was 
quiet  and  smiled  again.  In  that  same  conversation  I  got 


from  him  an  understanding  of  death  that  was  an  amazing 
thing.  I  never  saw  anybody  more  completely  ready. 
He  was  very  tired,  very,  very  tired,  but  he  spoke  as  com- 
placently of  death  as  one  of  us  might  speak  of  going  out 
of  this  church  tonight.  It  wasn't  death  at  all,  really,  it 
was  birth,  and  he  was  so  completely  prepared  for  it  that 
one  could  not  grieve  at  his  going. 

He  had  that  amazing  sense  of  time,  or  perhaps  I  should 
say  of  timelessness.  He  seemed  to  understand  as  only 
the  very  great  and  deeply  wise  can  understand. 

ADDRESS  OF  LAWSON  PURDY 

The  other  day  I  received  a  pamphlet  from  Copenhagen, 
Denmark.  It  was  the  land  value  maps  of  the  city  of  Copen- 
hagen. I  cannot  read  Danish  but  I  can  read  land  value 
maps.  It  was  a  very  interesting  thing  to  me  indeed  to  see 
the  first  book  of  that  kind  from  Europe,  and  thinking 
about  tonight  it  seemed  to  me  that  perhaps  through  a 
humble  chain  of  persons  and  circumstances,  Louis  Post  was 
responsible  for  those  land  value  maps  in  Copenhagen. 

Forty-one  years  ago  an  old  friend  of  mine  who  was  not 
learned  said  to  me,  "  Lawson,  do  you  read  The  Standard? 
I  said,  "  No.     What  is  The  Standard?  " 
"  The  greatest  newspaper  that  ever  was  published." 
He  kept  that  up  week  after  week.     I  said,  "  Show  it 
to  me." 

"  I  will  not,"  said  he.  "  Go  and  buy  it  at  the  newstand." 
After  a  few  weeks  he  had  piqued  my  curiosity  sufficiently 
so  that  I  did  buy  The  Standard  at  a  newstand,  and  I  read 
some  of  the  addresses  made  by  Henry  George  in  the  old 
Academy  of  Music  for  the  Anti-Poverty  Society  and  the 
addresses  of  Dr.  McGlynn,  and  they  were  wonders  of 
eloquence  but  they  roused  questions,  and  there  on  the 
column  of  the  editorial  page,  next  to  the  middle,  I  think 
it  was,  were  questions  and  answers,  and  the  questions 
were  my  questions  and  the  answers  were  plain,  lucid, 
logical,  carried  conviction,  and  Louis  Post  wrote  them. 

By  and  by,  after  perhaps  three  or  four  months  of  that 
education,  of  reading  The  Standard  week  after  week, 
I  met  no  Single  Taxers,  I  met  no  one  who  knew  anything 
about  the  subject,  this  old  man  who — My  goodness,  I 
think  of  him  now  as  old,  I  don't  suppose  he  was  quite  as  old 
as  I  am  now — wouldn't  discuss  the  subject  with  me,  and 
in  that  I  think  he  was  very  wise,  because,  as  I  said,  he 
wasn't  a  learned  man.  Perhaps  he  might  merely  have 
aroused  my  antagonism.  I  might  have  bettered  him 
in  argument  possibly  had  we  gotten  to  arguing  the  subject 
and  I  had  taken  the  opposite.  He  never  would  discuss  it 
with  me  at  all.  The  time  came  when  I  said,  "  Well,  there 
are  tremendous  claims  made  for  this  and  it  is  about  time 
that  I  read  'Progress  and  Poverty.'  That  seems  to  be 
the  Bible  of  Henry  George  and  I  ought  to  do  it."  And 
so  I  did,  and  a  new  world  was  opened,  light  shone  on  all 
the  problems  both  of  this  life  and  of  the  life  to  come,  and 
that  light  has  shone  for  me  ever  since. 
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Louis  Post  helped  me  immensely  to  see  that  truth  and 
to  bring  me  to  the  reading  of  "  Progress  and  Poverty  " 
in  the  right  spirit. 

Then  a  few  years  later,  1896  it  was,  I  wanted  to  have  a 
bill  drawn  to  amend  the  charter  to  provide  for  a  separate 
column  for  land  valuation  and  the  publication  of  the 
assessment  roll.  That  idea  of  publication,  I  believe,  came 
from  Ben  Doblin,  bless  his  heart,  and  so  I  asked  Louis 
Post  to  draw  a  bill  for  me  and  he  did,  and  that  bill,  after 
various  revisions  and  struggles  and  changes,  became  a 
law  in  1903  and  it  has  helped  a  little  around  the  country 
to  further  what  Henry  George  had  at  heart.  Out  of  that 
came  the  land  value  maps  of  Copenhagen.  May  they 
do  good  for  Copenhagen  and  spread  the  practical  message 
of  Henry  George.  That  is  all  they  are.  For  we  need  the 
mechanism  along  with  the  vision.  It  is  only  the  vision, 
however,  that  will  keep  men  preaching  the  gospel,  and 
always  Post  had  the  vision  while  he  was  ever  ready  to 
talk  the  detail  and  expound  the  practical  application  of 
the  vision  that  came  to  him  from  Henry  George. 

Chairman  Hennessy  introduced  William  Lloyd  Garrison 
who  spoke  in  part  as  follows: 

ADDRESS  OF  WILLIAM  LLOYD  GARRISON 

The  affirmative,  vital,  and  humanity-loving  men  do 
not  die,  inasmuch  as  the  world  has  lasting  need  of  its 
teachers,  saints  and  heroes,  to  nourish  and  sustain  mankind. 
The  only  essential  questions  in  the  individual  case  are 
these:  Did  he  love?  Did  he  serve?  Answer  these 
queries  affirmatively,  and  you  have  framed  the  syllables 
of  the  word  "  Immortality."  If  one  ever  pauses  to  doubt, 
think  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  the  representative  American 
hero,  and  consider  the  amazing  and  progressive  unfolding 
of  the  great  Lincolnian  legend  as  it  passes  on  from  genera- 
tion to  generation. 

To  the  Messianic  men  and  their  disciples  is  granted 
some  identifying  relation  with  the  infinite  and  eternal. 
Emerson,  paraphrasing  this  thought,  has  enshrined  it  in 
his  verse: 

"  The  word  unto  the  prophet  spoken 

Was  writ  on  tables  yet  unbroken; 

The  word  by  seers  or  sibyls  told, 

In  groves  of  oak  or  fanes  of  gold, 

Still  floats  upon  the  morning  wind, 

Still  whispers  to  the  willing  mind. 

One  accent  of  the  Holy  Ghost 

The  heedless  world  has  never  lost." 
In  a  similar  sense,  no  effort  for  the  social  good,  no  spiritual 
consecration  of  the  individual  to  social  purpose,  is  ever 
wasted,  or  fails  to  be  of  recurring  significance. 

I  owe  to  my  father  the  privilege  of  acquaintance  with 
Louis  F.  Post.  They  were  both  disciples  of  America's 
foremost  economist-philosopher,  and  each  respected  and 
enjoyed  the  unabating  ardor  and  forthright  sincerity  of 
the  other.  On  the  occasion  of  a  Memorial  Meeting  held 
at  the  Park  Street  Church  in  Boston,  October  16,  1909, 


shortly  after  my  father's  death,  Mr.  Post  was  one  of  the 
notable  speakers  and  in  his  analysis  and  evaluation  of  the 
qualities  of  his  fellow  disciple  one  finds  the  key  and  clew 
to  the  characteristic  qualities  of  the  speaker  himself. 
Referring  to  his  friend  and  co-worker,  Mr.  Post  said: 

"  He  realized  the  divine  power  of  freedom  among  men. 
It  was  the  same  passion  for  human  rights  that  identified 
him  with  so  many  other  causes.  To  the  unthinking,  each 
of  these  causes  seems  alien  to  the  rest.  But  they  are  (all) 
intimately  related." 

"  The  Single  Tax  cause  came  first  with  him  because 
its  democracy  includes  and  vitalizes  the  democracy  of  all 
the  others — with  its  basic  principle  of  equality  of  right 
to  the  use  of  the  earth;  with  its  correlative  principle  of 
universal  free  trade;  with  its  economic  result  of  private 
earnings  for  private  wealth,  and  social  earnings  for  social 
wealth — with  these  characteristic  elements,  the  Single  Tax 
cause  stands  for  democracy  in  its  most  fundamental,  in 
its  most  comprehensive,  in  its  most  effective  form." 

In  his  closing  characterization  he  said: 

"  Definite  in  his  ideals,  confident  of  their  actuality,  loyal 
to  their  demands,  our  beloved  friend  has  faithfully  traveled 
the  straight  and  narrow  path,  which,  to  his  view,  led  on 
toward  their  practical  realization." 

How  accurate  a  summation  of  the  philosophy  and  faith 
of  the  Editor  of  the  Public!     How  characteristic  in  it 
lucidity,    its   vigor,    its   discriminating    intelligence — and 
even  in  its  insistent  reiteration  of  the  sacred  word  "  democ- 
racy "! 

Mr.  Post  was  instinctively  a  scholar  and  a  teacher — a 
man  of  the  cerebral  type,  as  that  wonderful  Leonine  head 
so  eloquently  attested.  Supporting  that  noble  head  was  a 
muscular  and  enduring  body  that  made  possible  the  transi- 
tion of  the  dreamer  and  thinker  into  the  vigorous  and  in- 
domitable man  of  action. 

With  unwearying  zeal,  through  a  long  and  active  life, 
he  explained  the  Georgian  ideals, 
he  expounded  the  Georgian  ideals, 
he  expanded  the  Georgian  ideals, 
amplifying  and  illuminating  their  meaning  and  significance. 

By  so  doing  he  built  up  his  own  philosophy  and  his 
own  powers,  and  earned  a  merited  reputation  as  an  editor, 
an  orator  and  a  thinker,  which  made  him  a  national  figure, 
and  a  factor  in  the  moulding  and  dissemination  of  economic 
and  political  thought  throughout  the  United  States. 

The  traits  of  personal  courage  and  independent  thinking 
which  mark  the  individualistic  school  are  among  the  most 
valuable  factors  in  our  national  heritage.  In  an  epoch 
when  revolutionary  socialism  is  paralleled  by  fascism  on  the 
one  hand  and  by  bureaucratic  plutocracy  on  the  other-- 
a  plutocracy  of  wealth  based  on  land  monopoly,  and  mas- 
querading in  the  guise  of  democracy — in  such  an  epoch, 
men  of  individual  force  and  faith  are  sorely  needed. 

It  will  again  become  the  fashion  to  think  in  the  terms 
of  Richard  Cobden  and  of  Henfy  George, — for  the  simple 
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reason  that  other  forms  of  political  control  which  put 
their  faith  in  fiat,  and  not  in  freedom,  will  run  in  vicious 
circles,  to  such  evil  purpose,  that  the  people  will  seek 
refuge  on  the  higher  and  safer  ground  of  that  genuine  self- 
government  that  is  based  firmly  upon  the  popular  will.  They 
will  rediscover  the  old  truths  in  new  guises  in  their  efforts 
to  escape  the  alternatives  of  universal  exploitation  or 
universal  chaos.  From  such  exploitation  and  chaos  Louis 
F.  Post  sought  to  save  his  own  generation  by  an  appeal 
to  reason  and  to  understanding.  The  Great  War,  however, 
intervened,  and  put  reason  to  rout — substituting  a  con- 
fused and  blind  emotion,  not  confined,  it  must  be  said, 
merely  to  the  Tories  of  the  world,  but  disrupting  and  de- 
pleting for  a  time  the  ranks  of  the  genuine  Radical  element 
as  well. 

These  Radical  and  Liberal  ranks  are  now  re-forming, 
and  it  is  fitting  that,  at  this  juncture,  we  should  meet  here 
to  honor  the  memory  of  one  of  America's  most  convinced 
and  convincing  individualists,  a  man  of  purpose  and  of 
power,  an  altruist  and  an  optimist,  who  could  lead  and 
teach  his  fellowmen  because  he  loved  them,  and  was  pre- 
pared to  serve  them. 

ADDRESS  OF  NORMAN  THOMAS 
It  is  a  matter  of  some  gratification  to  me  that  the 
Chairman  explained  that  I  was  here  to  represent  the  Civil 
Liberties  Union,  for  it  would  be  only  honest  on  my  part 
otherwise  to  make  the  explanation  in  this  company  of  those 
who  were  so  long  and  so  closely  connected  with  Mr.  Post; 
my  position  might  require  some  explanation  not  from  any 
lack  of  affection  or  reverence  for  him,  but  because  neces- 
sarily I  did  not  know  him  as  they  did,  nor  was  my  gospel 
quite  the  gospel  that  they  have  professed  so  eloquently 
tonight.  It  may  be  well,  therefore,  as  has  been  explained 
for  me,  that  I  do  not  come  as  a  Socialist,  though  as  a  So- 
cialist I  am  very  happy  to  remember  that  there  was  a  time 
when  Louis  Post  refused  to  debate  the  question  of  Single 
Tax  versus  Socialism  because  he  said  the  two  things  would 
have  to  come  together  to  fight  for  the  same  goals  in  the  end. 
I  do  come  representing  an  organization  to  which  in  a  narrow 
sense  as  well  as  in  a  very  much  broader  sense  Mr.  Post 
did  great  service,  the  Civil  Liberties  Union,  and  that,  Mr. 
Chairman,  is  a  very  unpopular  organization.  At  the 
moment  it  is  more  unpopular  than  almost  any  organiza- 
tion with  which  I  am  connected.  One  can  speak  well  of  a 
great  many  of  the  heroes  who  have  been  mentioned  tonight 
because  they  are  dead,  but  Civil  Liberties  is  only  dying, 
and  of  that,  one  cannot  speak  so  well,  or  perhaps  it  isn't 
dying  at  all.  The  fear  that  is  aroused  lest  it  be  not  dying 
may  be  proof  that  it  is  about  to  live.  At  any  rate,  Civil 
Liberties  is  no  longer  a  slogan  for  admiration  in  America, 
one  finds.  Louis  Post  found  it. 

I  am  one  of  those  who  believe  that  wars  can  never  be 
fought  by  Louis  Posts.  I  confess  that  it  seems  to  me  an 
anachronism  to  imagine  him  in  the  heart  and  thick  of  the 
war,  but  though  it  seems  a  paradox,  I  am  very  glad  for 


every  Louis  Post  who  is  found  in  such  a  place  in  time  of 
war,  and  I  am  inclined  greatly  to  admire  what  one  brave 
man  can  do  almost  alone  against  his  associates  in  govern- 
ment and  against  the  mob  sentiment  of  the  time. 

I  am  somewhat  familiar  with  the  history  of  Civil  Liber- 
ties within  the  last  ten  years  or  more,  and  I  know  of  no 
single  act  which  required  more  courage,  more  intellectual 
keeness,  more  sheer  ability,  than  Louis  Post's  single- 
handed  fight  to  prevent  the  deportation  of  some  three 
thousand  or  more  men  arrested  under  conditions  of  absolute 
infamy  in  the  famous  anti-Red  raids  in  the  last  of  1919 
and  the  first  of  1920.  The  whole  episode  is  one  of  the  black 
disgraces  on  the  pages  of  American  history,  and  the  only 
light  that  came  was  that  before  it  was  too  late  Louis  Post 
in  the  Department  of  Labor  saved  literally  thousands  of 
those  men  from  deportation. 

They  were  arrested  on  the  information  of  spies  and 
informers.  They  were  torn  out  of  their  beds  at  night. 
They  were  thrown  into  prisons  scarcely  better  than  the 
Black  Hole  of  Calcutta.  Some  of  them  were  separated 
from  their  families  and  would  have  been  deported  leaving 
wives  and  children  at  home  to  prove  how  America  venerates 
the  family,  and  Louis  Post— well,  he  saved  thousands  of 
them,  and  he  saved  them  at  risk  of  misunderstanding. 
He  saved  them  at  the  cost  of  going  against  that  enormously 
oppressive  yet  subtle  governmental  atmosphere  in  which 
necessarily  he  lived  in  the  city  of  Washington  at  the  time. 
Not  only  did  he  do  this  thing  magnificently,  but  he  left 
a  magnificent  record  of  it  in  his  "  Deportation  Delirium," 
a  book  which  I  profoundly  hope  will  live  in  America  and 
will  become  familiar  to  Americans,  especially  to  American 
officials,  for  alas,  it  is  a  subject  which  is  not  entirely  over. 
The  delirium  has  passed  perhaps,  at  least  for  the  present, 
in  all  its  extremity  of  horror,  but  that  it  will  not  return 
who  can  say  in  an  age  of  D.  A.  R.  black  lists.  On  the 
day  of  the  revelations  of  what  the  K.  K.  K.  has  done,  on 
the  day  of  the  Chicago  primaries,  in  the  time  of  the  oil 
scandals,  who  shall  say  that  the  delirium  deportation  has 
passed? 

I  am  not  sure  that  there  is  any  memorial  so  true  that 
we  can  bring  to  any  man  as  the  determination  to  carry 
out  in  our  day  and  generation,  in  our  way,  something  of 
that  spirit  which  has  made  him  a  living  and  moving  force, 
a  flaming  fire  among  us. 

There  is  no  particular  loyalty  in  knowing  only  the  back- 
ward look.  It  pays  to  look  behind  in  order  to  get  courage 
to  press  ahead,  and  it  is  in  that  sense,  I  think,  that  we 
ought  to  be  mindful  of  Louis  Post  While  I  have  been 
sitting  here  I  have  been  wondering  with  what  invisible 
spirits  this  place  of  meeting  may  be  tenanted.  I  don't 
know  whether  the  thousands  whom  Louis  Post  saved  from 
deportation  even  know  that  he  is  dead,  and  yet  if  they 
knew,  how  filled  with  life,  with  its  sorrows  and  hopes  and 
passions  would  this  place  of  our  meeting  be,  for  there  would 
come  to  honor  Louis  Post  so  many  sorts  and  conditions  of 
men,  young  intellectuals  perhaps  no  longer  young,  who 
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caught  some  message  from  Tha  Public,  who  got  some 
understanding  of  national  issues  and  social  problems  from 
its  brilliant  pages.  They  would  be  here.  Ardent  believers 
in  the  gospel  of  Henry  George.  Others  who  perhaps  have 
not  that  faith  in  its  pure  form,  but  nevertheless  need  to  be 
reminded  from  time  to  time  how  basic  is  the  problem  of 
land.  Intellectuals,  men  of  all  sorts,  and  then  would 
come  those  hosts  of  the  foreign,  of  the  poor,  of  the  radical, 
of  the  bitter  in  spirit,  bitter  because  of  injustice,  who 
found  in  him  one  sure  defender,  one  of  the  few  men  who 
in  power  still  believed  in  liberty. 

What  ways  we  shall  find  to  honor  him  I  do  not  know. 
How  soon  the  unity  of  the  spirit  may  unite  us  all  I  do  not 
know.  But  this  I  do  know:  The  country  of  black  lists 
and  persecutions,  the  country  of  lynching,  of  injunction, 
of  the  tragedy  of  the  coal  fields,  of  indifference  to  the  vast 
millions  of  the  unemployed,  the  country  which  has  de- 
graded democracy  to  the  level  of  the  Chicago  fight,  and 
Chicago  is  perhaps  only  the  most  conspicuous  illustration 
of  what  goes  on  in  America,  that  country  needs  profoundly 
not  to  forget  its  Posts,  and  that  country  in  honoring  its 
Louis  Posts  can  only  honor  them  by  fighting  on  and  on 
and  on  with  the  people  and  for  the  people.  Whether  we 
can  agree  altogether  in  the  method  I  do  not  know.  Whether 
you  agree  with  me  that  the  time  has  come  in  America  when 
only  a  party  definitely  organized  along  these  lines  and  for 
this  purpose  is  the  way,  I  do  not  know.  But  this  I  know: 
There  is  no  honor  to  a  great  man  which  consists  merely 
in  the  backward  look,  in  mourning  over  one  who  is  gone. 
Honor  we  pay  only  as  we  strive  to  solve  the  problems 
which  challenged  them,  which  made  them  great,  and  in 
facing  which  they  served  their  day  and  generation. 

The  meeting  ended  with  the  reading  by  John  J.  Murphy 
of  extracts  from  the  last  chapter  of  "Progress  and  Poverty." 

England's  Taxed  Middle  Class 

TN  the  whole  history  of  the  world  there  has  never  been 
•*•  such  ferocious  taxation  as  the  hard-working  middle- 
class  income  taxpayer  of  England  is  now  subjected  to, 
and  the  atrocities  of  the  tyrant  are  executed  in  an  alien 
tongue  unintelligible  to  the  victim.  The  smallest  penalty 
entailed  by  the  arrival  of  his  buff  envelopes  is  another  half 
a  day's  corvee  in  trying  to  understand  the  unintelligible. 
In  all  seriousness  we  maintain  that  the  Englishman  who 
has  the  misfortune  to  earn  from  £800  to  £3,000  a  year 
is  the  most  oppressed  person  in  the  whole  history  of  the 
world.  Above  that  amount,  he  gives  it  up,  and  hands 
the  whole  problem  over  to  the  professionals  in  income  tax; 
wi'thin  that  amount  he  cannot  afford  to  do  so,  and  has  to 
wrestle  with  the  problem  himself.  There  are  thousands 
of  honest  hard-working  men  going  about  under  a  load 
of  debt  for  income  tax  incurred  through  the  unintelligible 
complications  of  the  income  tax.  They  pile  up  their  work 
to  pay  off  arrears  until  their  life  is  one  of  Egyptian  bondage. 

— London  Saturday  Review. 


What  Is  The  Trouble 

With  Business  Today? 

An  address  delivered  by  Benjamin  W.  Burger,  of  New  York 
City,  before  the  Master  Sign  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion of  New  York. 

Future  historians  will,  I  think,  look  upon  our  age  dis- 
tinctly as  the  age  of  business,  big  business. 

Business  is  today  the  consuming  passion  of  the  world 
and  particularly  of  the  United  States. 

The  work  of  satisfying  human  wants  and  needs  is  today 
being  performed  on  a  greater  and  more  efficient  scale  than 
ever  before  in  the  history  of  our  race. 

The  great  mass  of  people,  particularly  in  America,  have 
more  of  the  necessities  and  comforts  of  life  than  they  ever 
before  have  had. 

Certainly  when  we  contrast  the  condition  of  the  mass 
in  the  United  States  with  that  of  the  mass  in  Europe  or 
Asia  or  Africa,  we  are  indeed  well  off.  Yet,  no  thoughtful 
man  or  woman  surveying  the  scene  can  truthfully  say  that 
prosperity  has  yet  filtered  through  our  national  life. 

If  it  had,  all  of  us  who  were  industrious  and  able  would 
possess  as  many  of  the  good  things  of  life  as  we  desire 
and  would  have  fine  homes,  good  clothes,  automobiles, 
radios,  leisure  to  travel,  etc.,  or  if  we  did  not  care  to  possess 
these  things,  we  would  at  least  have  the  means  of  acquiring 
them. 

Too  many  of  us  still  live  in  flats  or  furnished  rooms  (less 
than  one-half  of  America  lives  in  what  it  is  pleased  to  call 
its  own  home,  but  when  you  learn  how  smal  1  is  the  equity, 
I  dare  say  not  ten  per  cent,  of  us  really  live  in  our  own 
homes.) 

Only  a  small  percentage  of  Americans  read  books.  I 
believe  the  statistics  show  that  less  than  one  book  per  per- 
son is  read  in  the  United  States  annually.  Even  automo- 
biles are  owned  only  by  about  one  half  of  American  house 
holders  and  radios  are  even  less  common. 

Our  eighty-seven  billion  life  insurance  loses  its  impres- 
siveness  when  you  recall  that  this  represents  less  than 
$800.  for  every  individual  in  this  country,  and  as  for  regular 
leisure  to  travel,  very  few  of  us  have  the  opportunity. 

One  of  the  tests  of  a  nation's  prosperity  is: — What  is  it 
doing  for  its  children,  its  oncoming  generations. 

In  this  country  today,  it  is  true  we  are  educating  them 
better  than  ever  before,  yet  even  here  we  are  far  behind. 
Only  one  boy  in  a  hundred  can  afford  to  go  to  college.  We 
have  over  216,000  dependent  children  in  our  public  in- 
stitutions. Over  one  million  children  under  sixteen  years 
of  age  are  compelled  to  work  in  factory,  mine  or  field.  In 
this  city  over  32,000  children  under  fifteen  years  of  age 
are  compelled  to  go  to  work.  In  this  city  over  690,000 
women  are  engaged  in  working  for  wages. 

In  1926,  according  to  Professor  Irving  Fisher,  a  standard 
family  of  five  in  the  United  States  (and  in  that  category 
seventy-six  million  people  in  this  country  were  included) 
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had  an  income  of  only  $2300.  annually  which  was  about 
$200.  less  than  they  required  to  obtain  the  bare  necessities 
of  life. 

So  you  see,  the  American  people  are  a  long  way  from 
having  the  ^decencies  and  comforts  which  industrious  and 
efficient  people  are  entitled  to  possess. 

The  problem  of  business  is  to  supply  these  needs  of 
human  beings,  food,  shelter,  clothing,  etc.,  etc. 

It  is  your  duty  as  manufacturers  to  gather  raw  material 
from  the  four  corners  of  the  Earth,  whether  it  be  paint  or 
lumber  or  raw  food,  transport  it  to  the  great  centers;  en- 
gage and  constantly  supervise  labor  to  work  up  the  raw 
material  into  forms  in  which  human  beings  can  utilize  it. 
Then  it  is  your  duty  as  storekeepers  to  distribute  these 
goods. 

Above  all,  whether  manufacturer,  transporter,  or  dis- 
tributor, you  must  get  orders  to  keep  your  plant  con- 
stantly going. 

The  life  of  a  business  man  in  the  modern  world,  whether 
manufacturer  or  distributor,  is  one  of  constant  worry  and 
excitement. 

Payrolls  must  be  met,  notes  reduced,  merchandise  paid 
for  and  the  landlord  satisfied. 

When,  after,  and  if  you  have  met  all  these  heavy  burdens, 
then,  and  only  then,  have  you  anything  left  for  yourself. 

In  a  rationally  organized  society,  automobile  manu- 
facturers, builders,  clothing  manufacturers,  sign  painters 
and  all  classes  of  workers,  whether  by  head  or  hand,  would 
receive  an  attractive  return  for  their  services. 

In  our  present  state  of  disorder,  very  often  you  do  not 
only  receive  nothing,  but  you  lose  your  capital,  your  hard 
earnings  of  a  lifetime.  The  difficulties  I  have  just  de- 
scribed are  not  peculiar  to  your  business  alone,  but  are 
true  today  of  all  business  and,  as  I  shall  hereafter  show, 
they  will  become  increasingly  acute  until  we  establish 
economic  order,  instead  of  the  economic  disorder  which 
today  prevails. 

In  1926,  the  latest  year  for  which  the  Income  Tax  Bureau 
has  tabulated  figures,  there  were  in  the  United  States 
500,000  business  corporations,  and  over  200,000  lost  money 
that  year.  Two-thirds  of  all  the  profits  made  by  the  re- 
maining 300,000  corporations  in  business  were  made  by 
one  thousand  corporations. 

Among  individuals,  the  situation  is  equally  distressing. 
Statistics  show  that  over  ninety  per  cent,  of  those  engaged 
in  business  with  capital  of  $5000.  or  less,  go  into  bank- 
ruptcy within  five  years  from  the  time  they  start. 

Now,  this  lack  of  automobiles,  buildings,  clothing,  food, 
educated  children,  signs,  etc.  and  etc.  is  not  due  to  nig- 
gardliness on  the  part  of  nature.  On  the  contrary,  where- 
ever  we  look  we  see  how  generous  she  has  been  to  man. 

There  is  enough  coal  underground  in  Pennsylvania  to 
last  for  over  two  hundred  years.  Only  last  Saturday  I 
read  in  the  New  York  Sun  of  copper  deposits  in  Africa, 
capable  of  supplying  ten  billion  pounds  annually.  This 


is  more  than  three  times  the  entire  output  of  the  world 
today.  One  copper  area  is  52,000  square  miles,  in  area 
(more  than  the  entire  State  of  New  York.) 

In  the  bituminous  coal  industry,  we  are  told  that  all 
coal  we  now  use  can  be  mined  by  working  three  days  a 
week,  three  months  a  year. 

In  the  shoe  industry  we  make  750  million  pairs  of  shoes 
a  year  and  consume  only  358  million.. 

What  then  is  the  trouble? 

Well,  to  understand  the  trouble,  you  must  have  a  work- 
ing knowledge  of  economics,  which  is  the  science  that  deals 
with  the  production  and  distribution  of  wealth. 

What  is  wealth? 

Wealth  is  anything  produced  by  labor.  Wealth  is 
anything  necessary  to  gratify  human  wants  or  needs.  A 
pair  of  shoes,  a  pound  of  potatoes,  an  automobile,  a  build- 
ing, a  sign,  a  book,  any  and  all  of  these  things  are  wealth. 

Two  things  characterize  wealth. 

a.  All  wealth  comes  from  the  Earth. 

b.  All  wealth  is  a  product  of  human  labor. 

That  sign  you  paint,  if  made  of  wood,  was  once  a  part  of 
a  tree,  the  paint  is  a  mixture  of  chemicals  which  have  been 
dug  out  of  the  earth,  the  bristles  of  the  brush  come  from 
off  the  back  of  a  hog,  which  grazed  on  the  ground. 

Your  milk  comes  from  a  cow  who  had  to  eat  grass,  your 
bread  from  wheat  grown  in  Minnesota,  your  woolen  suit 
from  the  back  of  a  sheep  which  grazed  on  a  Wyoming  or 
Australian  plain.  Every  brick,  piece  of  lumber,  bit  of 
glass,  Cadillac  car,  Stromberg  Carlson  in  your  home  had 
to  be  got  out  of  mother  earth. 

Your  home  stands  on  the  earth.  You  yourself  are  com- 
posed of  sixteen  mineral  elements  that  make  up  the  dust 
and  when  you  die,  you  are  lowered  back  into  the  earth 
and  again  become  part  of  the  dust. 

So  you  see,  you  are  chained  to  the  good  ship  earth  and 
you  cannot  get  away  from  it,  if  you  would. 

Now,  this  wealth,  which  human  beings  need  to  gratify 
their  wants  and  needs,  does  not  just  grow  out  of  the  earth. 
It  takes  human  labor  (which  includes  brains)  to  produce  it. 

We  must  plant  seed  to  grow  wheat;  we  must  dig  ore  to 
fashion  steel;  we  must  make  nets  and  lines  to  catch  fish; 
we  must  cut  down  trees  to  make  beds;  we  must  spin  cotton 
to  produce  cloth;  we  must  apply  paint  to  make  signs.  In 
short,  labor  applied  to  land,  that  is,  labor  applied  to  the 
forces  of  nature,  produces  wealth.  This  is  the  elementary 
definition  of  wealth. 

Later  as  society  becomes  more  complex,  a  portion  of 
wealth,  instead  of  being  consumed  directly,  is  set  aside  to 
aid  in  the  production  of  still  more  wealth. 

In  a  simple  society,  for  example,  seed  is  dropped  into  the 
ground  by  hand;  later  someone  invents  a  machine  which 
is  able  to  plant  ten  or  twenty  or  fifty  acres  where  before 
labor  could  plant  only  one. 

This  machine,  however,  is  a  product  of  labor.  Every 
part  of  it  had  to  be  fashioned  out  of  material  dug  from  the 
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earth.  Instead  of  the  iron  or  wood  or  steel  of  which  it  is 
composed  having  been  utilized  as  such,  they  have  been 
assembled  into  a  machine  and  are  now  used  to  aid  in  the 
more  efficient  production  of  wealth. 

In  economics  the  machine  is  classified  as  capital.  In 
other  words,  that  part  of  wealth  which,  instead  of  con- 
suming, we  set  aside  to  aid  in  the  production  of  more  wealth, 
we  term  capital. 

This  machine  being  a  product  of  labor  in  time  wears 
out  and  must  be  replaced.  We  can  make  as  many  mach- 
ines as  we  want,  if  only  we  have  labor  and  access  to 
the  earth  out  of  which  we  get  the  raw  material  to  make 
the  machine. 

The  owner  of  the  machine  (capital)  can  profit  only  as  he 
uses  the  machine.  He  can  receive  interest  for  the  use  of 
his  machine  only  as  his  machine  makes  production  more 
fruitful  than  it  otherwise  would  be. 

True  capital  is  an  offshoot  or  product  of  labor. 

True  capital  therefore  can  never  harm  society. 

It  is  dependent  on  labor  for  its  origin  and  can  profit  only 
as  it  is  constructively  used.  This  is  the  true  definition  of 
capital. 

I  know,  that  to  both  socialists  and  communists  and  to 
many  Americans,  capital  is  a  monster.  In  Russia  today 
they  are  teaching  the  children  to  hate  capital  and  capi- 
talists. The  fact  is  they  don't  know  what  capital  really  is. 

As  I  have  stated,  capital  is  that  portion  of  wealth, 
which,  instead  of  being  consumed,  has  been  set  aside  to 
aid  in  the  production  of  more  wealth. 

It  is  truly  a  child  of  labor  and  its  interests  are  identical 
with  those  of  labor.  It  is  subject  to  wear  and  tear  as  is 
labor.  It  is  capable  of  illimitable  expansion  as  is  labor; 
(you  can  without  difficulty  make  one  thousand  machines, 
where  you  now  have  one). 

The  reason  that  socialists  and  communists  hate  capital 
is  that  they  confuse  it  with  monopoly,  particularly  land 
monopoly.  Very  often  a  capitalist  puts  a  part  of  his 
wealth  in  land  speculation.  He  then  becomes  a  monopo- 
list or  landlord. 

It  is  only  in  his  capacity  as  landlord  that  the  capitalist 
then  is  open  to  criticism. 

The  same  is  true  of  the  laborer.  If  he  has  surplus  capital 
and  instead  of  consuming  it,  puts  it  in  land  speculation, 
he  becomes  to  that  extent  a  monopolist. 

Summary — We  have  seen: 

1.  That  human  beings  have  needs. 

2.  That  it  is  the  function  of  business  to  satisfy  those 
needs. 

3.  That  it  is  the  application  of  labor  to  land  which  pro- 
duces the  wealth  that  satisfies  our  needs. 

4.  That  as  society  becomes  more  complex,  a  certain 
part  of  wealth  is  set  aside  to  assist  in  the  production  of 
still  more  wealth  and  that  this  surplus  wealth  is  termed 
capital. 


The  product,  which  labor  applied  to  land  assisted  by 
capital  produces,  must  be  distributed  equitably  to  those 
who  have  produced  it,  to  each  according  to  the  part  he 
played  in  the  producing  of  wealth. 

In  a  rational  society,  the  laws  of  supply  and  demand  will 
regulate  the  return  labor  will  receive  as  wages,  as  well  as 
the  return  capital  will  receive  as  interest. 

The  trouble  is  that  before  these  two  can  share  the  pro- 
duct they  have  produced,  a  third  fellow  comes  along  and 
says: 

"Halt,  before  you  fellows  get  anything,  you  have  to  pay 
me." 

"What  for?" 

"Didn't  you  use  my  earth,  didn't  you  use  my  land.  I 
take  my  share  out  of  your  wealth  you  have  produced.  I 
would  charge  you  for  the  wind,  the  sunshine,  the  rain 
and  the  ocean,  also,  if  only  I  could  devise  some  method  to 
make  these  forces  of  nature  private  property  as  I  have 
succeeded  in  making  the  earth  private  property.  I  must 
get  rent  before  you  fellows  get  anything." 

(Rent  as  I  am  using  it  in  its  economic  sense,  is  the  price 
paid  for  the  use  of  land  alone,  not  what  is  paid  for  the  use 
of  buildings  and  improvements.) 

These  latter  are  capital.  The  products  of  labor  and 
capital  are  wealth  and  what  we  term  rent  for  their  use  is 
in  reality  interest. 

You  see,  two  dynamic  factors,  labor  and  capital,  pro- 
duce wealth  when  applied  to  the  static  factor,  land  or 
nature. 

The  essential  trouble  in  society  is  that  while  two  factors 
produce  wealth  (Labor  and  Capital),  THREE  (Land,  Labor 
and  Capital)  divide  the  wealth. 

Isn't  it  clear,  that  the  more  any  one  of  the  three  factors 
gets,  the  less  there  is  left  for  the  other  two  to  divide  be- 
tween themselves? 

The  landlord,  and  by  landlord  I  refer  to  that  class  who 
claim  to  own  the  land,  is  becoming  increasingly  more 
able  to  appropriate  in  the  shape  of  rent  a  greater  amount 
of  wealth. 

The  reason  for  this  is  that  the  quantity  of  land  is  limited, 
while  the  number  of  people  who  are  pressing  on  the  land 
is  constantly  becoming  greater  and  greater.  Land  thus 
automatically  and  without  any  work  on  the  part  of  the 
landlord,  becomes  more  and  more  valuable  and  thus  land- 
lords are  able  to  extract  more  and  more  wealth  without 
rendering  service. 

In  the  United  States  today,  the  bare  land  is  worth  about 
170  billion  dollars.  The  landlords  are  taking  as  land  rent, 
between  five  and  six  per  cent,  annually  on  this  amount. 

That  is,  between  10 J^  billion  and  11  billion  a  year. 

This  is  the  first  charge  on  industry  that  must  be  paid 
before  labor  and  capital  have  one  dollar  to  divide  between 
themselves. 

For  this  10 Yi  to  11  billion  dollars  annually  (and  it  is 
constantly  increasing)  the  landlords  do  not  render  one 
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dollar's  service.  All  they  do  is  to  allow  capital  and  labor 
to  use  the  land  of  the  United  States. 

The  consequence  is  that  after  the  landlord  has  taken 
his  economic  rent,  labor  and  capital  have  not  enough  left 
to  divide  between  themselves.  Labor  now  lacks  purchas- 
ing power.  It  is  unable  to  purchase  the  products  of  other 
labor.  Likewise,  capital  is  in  difficulties.  It  is  unable 
to  dispose  of  the  products  which  it,  in  association  with 
labor,  has  produced. 

A  prolonged  or  general  condition  wherein  labor  is  unable 
to  purchase  the  necessities  of  life,  we  call  a  panic. 

THE  REMEDY? 

It  is  to  establish  an  Economic  Order  wherein  the  land- 
owning class  shall  be  unable  to  acquire  wealth  without 
rendering  service. 

It  is  to  introduce  an  economic  order  which  will  recog- 
nize the  earth  as  belonging  equally  to  all  mankind.  In 
a  word,  the  community  shall  recognize  ground  rent  as 
common  property  and  shall  take  it  in  the  form  of  taxation. 

I  ask  you  to  study  this  proposition  more  thoroughly. 

The  Single  Tax  is  no  palliative  for  our  present  disorders. 
It  is  a  real  cure,  because  it  goes  to  the  root  of  our  trouble. 

Let  the  Farmers 

Themselves  Answer 

A  LTHOTJGH  extensive  and  definite  statistics  have  not 
•^*  been  gathered,  there  seems  reason  to  believe  that  the 
removal  of  taxes  from  improvements  and  concentrating 
them  on  bare-land  values  would  mean  a  real  relief  to  most 
working  farmers.  This  is  especially  the  case  now  when 
we  have  been  going  through  a  period  of  agricultural 
depression.  Why  don't  the  farmers  agitate,  then,  for 
such  taxation?  Well,  most  of  them — like  most  other 
people — don't  know  what  is  meant  by  bare-land  value. 
The  bare-land  value  of  a  farm  is  what  would  be  left  after 
subtracting  the  value  of  buildings,  of  fruit  trees,  of  fences, 
installed  drainage,  growing  crops,  tools  and  machinery, 
horses  and  cattle,  and  fertility  also  in  so  far  as  it  has  been 
built  up  or  maintained  by  fertilization  and  careful  culti- 
vation. A  tax  on  the  bare-land  value  of  a  farm  would 
therefore,  be  really,  a  tax  on  the  "run  down"  value  of 
the  land,  after  the  value  of  all  the  so-called  improvements 
had  been  substracted.  Where  such  "run-down"  value 
is  zero,  a  tax  on  the  bare-land  value  of  the  farm,  no  matter 
how  high  the  rate  of  taxation,  would  be  a  zero  tax!  If 
American  farmers  realized  this,  would  they  not,  like  farm- 
ers in  Denmark,  try  to  get  the  tax  system  changed  in  that 
direction? 

Another  way  of  expressing  the  matter  is  to  say  that  a 
bare-land-value  tax  certainly  should  not  take  more  than 
the  entire  economic  rent,  and  the  entire  economic  rent, 
in  the  case  of  many  farms,  is  nothing.  For  what  is  eco- 
nomic rent?  Suppose  a  man  owns  a  farm  which  he  leases 


to  a  tenant  by  the  year.  Before  we  know  what  is  the 
economic  rent,  we  must  substract  from  the  yearly  payment 
made  for  the  farm  by  the  tenant,  not  only  enough  to  cover 
depreciation  of  improvements,  but  also  a  reasonable  per- 
centage of  interest  on  the  value  of  all  improvements,  in- 
cluding fruit  trees  and  including  the  fertility  value  built 
up  or  maintained  by  fertilization,  careful  crop  rotation, 
etc.  Only  the  surplus  above  such  interest  is  economic 
rent  or  the  rent  of  the  bare  land.  A  tax  on  bare-land 
value  could  not  take  any  thing  beyond  such  economic  rent. 
If  it  did,  it  would  be  a  tax  on  improvements,  too,  and  not 
just  a  tax  on  bare-land  value.  A  tenant  farmer,  of  course, 
doesn't  receive  any  economic  rent  at  all. 

Let's  look  at  the  matter  in  still  another  way.  If  the 
owner  runs  his  own  farm — i.e.  if  he  is  a  typical  American 
working  farmer — what  really  is  his  economic  rent  which 
is  all  that  would  be  taxed  under  a  bare-land-value  tax? 
To  find  what  is  his  economic  rent,  we  must  first  substract 
from  his  total  income  as  pay  for  his  work,  all  that  he 
would  make  as  a  tenant  if  someone  else  owned  the  farm. 
Then,  second,  we  must  subtract  from  the  remainder  enough 
to  cover  not  only  depreciation  but  also  a  reasonable  per- 
centage return  as  interest  on  the  value  of  all  improvements. 
And  in  these  improvements  must  be  counted  the  fertility 
value  built  up  or  maintained  by  wise  cultivation  and  proper 
fertilization.  Only  what  is  left  after  making  these  sub- 
tractions, is  ecomonic  rent.  A  tax  on  this  remainder  would 
be  a  tax  on  bare-land  values.  And  a  tax  on  bare-land 
values  alone  could  not  take  more  than  this  remainder.  A 
tax  taking  more  than  this  would  not  be  a  tax  on  bare-land 
values  alone  but  on  improvements  also.  A  bare-land 
value  tax  is  a  tax  on  the  run-down  value  of  the  land  not 
counting  any  improvements.  It  is  important  that  those 
who  submit  land-value  taxation  measures  to  the  public 
should  see  that  their  proposed  changes  clearly  conform 
to  the  principle  of  not  penalizing  the  maintenance  or  im- 
provement of  fertility. 

One  would  think  that  farmers  and  farm  leaders  would 
devote  themselves  enthusiastically  to  putting  into  effect 
such  a  scheme  of  taxation  of  bare-land  values.  For  this 
would  be  practically  no  tax  at  all  on  a  considerable  pro- 
portion of  farmers.  Especially  in  this  recent  period  of 
agricultural  depression  when  all  sorts  of  nostrums  have 
been  advocated  to  cure  the  evil,  is  it  not  amazing  that  more 
farmers  have  not  demanded  scientific  taxation  which  would 
leave  them  all  the  wages  of  their  labor  and  interest  on  all 
their  improvements,  which  would  tax  only  their  economic 
rent,  if  and  when  they  received  any,  and  which  would 
never  penalize  them  for  improving  their  farm,  by  raising 
their  taxes?  How  great  is  their  surplus  above  wages 
for  their  work  and  interest  on  all  their  improvements? 
How  many  farmers  think  they  get  any  such  surplus?  How 
much  of  a  burden  on  them  would  be  a  bare-land-value 
tax  which  would  not  take  more  than  such  a  surplus?  Is 
it  not  one  of  the  most  amazing  things  of  all  the  ages  that 
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farm  leaders  don't  look  into  this  matter  and  "start  some- 
thing"? Do  they  think  the  farmers  can  not  understand 
it  and  will  throw  over  the  leaders  who  advocate  it?  Or 
are  they  afraid  of  the  opposition  of  land  speculators? 
Or  are  our  so-called  leaders,  in  practice,  usually  followers, 
lest  they  lose  their  "leadership"  by  leading! 

Such  a  tax  system  would  be  much  fairer  than  the  present 
system.  In  taxing  bare-land  value  we  are  taxing  a  value 
which  is  due  to  the  growth  and  development  of  the  com- 
munity rather  than  to  individual  labor  and  thrift.  We 
all  know  that  the  annual  rent  which  an  owner  could  charge 
for  a  piece  of  bare  land  in  Chicago's  Loop  district,  to  a  pro- 
spective builder  desiring  a  long  lease,  is  not  a  consequence 
of  the  owner's  saving  the  land  or  making  the  land,  but  is 
the  consequence  of  the  growth  of  Chicago  and  surrounding 
territory.  An  eighth  of  an  acre  at  the  corner  of  State  and 
Madison  streets  in  Chicago  has  been  expertly  appraised 
as  worth,  bare-land  value,  about  two  and  a  half  million 
dollars  or  at  the  rate  of  twenty  million  per  acre.  Where- 
in is  such  an  eighth  of  an  acre  better  than  an  eighth  of  an 
acre  of  farm  land  worth  twelve  or  fifteen  or  twenty  dollars? 
Is  the  additional  value  of  the  land  in  Chicago  due  to  the 
owner's  activities?  Everyone  who  is  honest  with  himself 
knows  it  is  not.  It  is  the  result  of  the  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  the  geographically  tributary  country,  and  of 
Chicago  as  a  port  and  a  market  center. 

The  same  is  true  of  the  several  billions  of  dollars  of 
land  value  in  New  York  City.  New  York  is  situated  on 
a  great  natural  harbor.  If  there  were  none  to  use  it  except 
a  few  pioneer  farmers  on  Manhattan  Island  trading  some 
of  their  surplus  produce  for  the  textiles  and  other  goods 
of  Europe,  landing  space  for  a  very  few  boats  or  perhaps 
for  a  single  one  would  be  all  that  would  be  needed.  But 
as  the  rich  interior  of  the  North  American  continent  was 
settled,  with  its  mines  of  iron  ore,  copper  and  coal,  its  prairie 
and  river-bottom  wheat  and  corn  lands,  and  its  other 
resources,  more  and  more  goods  were  produced  to  be  poured 
through  the  port  of  New  York  into  foreign  countries  and 
more  and  more  foreign  goods  were  wanted  in  exchange 
which  could  most  advantageously  pass  through  the  same 
port.  Today  there  is  needed  in  New  York  City  a  large 
population  to  meet  the  requirements  of  this  great  hinter- 
land (as  the  Germans  would  say)  or  tributary  country. 

If  all  the  present  working  population  of  New  York  were 
whisked  away  overnight,  the  land  of  New  York  would  still 
have  great  value  because  of  the  need  for  millions  of  men 
and  women  on  it  to  serve  the  commerce  of  the  back  country. 
A  new  population  would  move  in  and  take  up  the  important 
work  for  the  rest  of  us  which  can  be  done  nowhere  else  so 
well;  and  those  who  own  that  part  of  the  earth's  surface 
would  be  in  a  position  to  make  this  new  population  pay 
handsomely  for  the  privilege  of  working  for  us  and  of  living 
where  we  need  to  have  them  live  in  order  that  this  work 
may  be  effectively  done. 

The  demand  of  the  tributary  country  for  this  service 


makes  a  demand  for  the  use  of  the  land  by  the  people  who 
must  live  and  work  there  to  render  the  service.  Incident- 
ally, too,  it  makes  a  tremendous  demand — and  correspond- 
ingly high  rents  and  values  for  the  use  of  especially  well- 
situated  lots  for  the  location  of  department  stores,  lunch 
rooms,  banks,  lawyer's  offices,  etc.,  necessary  to  supply 
near-at-hand  the  requirements  of  those  who  live  there  to 
serve  the  non-seacoast  sections. 

It  is  fair  enough,  then,  that  the  economic  rent  of  valuable 
city  land,  which  is  due  so  largely  to  the  development  and 
trade  of  the  surrounding  country,  should  be  taken  in  tax- 
ation and  used  for  the  benefit  of  all.  Thus,  the  children 
of  the  more  remote  country  districts,  where  bare-land 
value  may  be  almost  nothing,  can  have  good  schools, 
good  roads,  and  other  advantages,  paid  for  by  land  value 
in  the  cities  but  which  value  their  country  communities 
help  to  create. 

Why  don't  more  farmers  agitate  for  this  change  and  work 
for  and  support  it  as  do  so  many  farmers  in  Denmark? 
These  Danish  farmers,  some  of  our  American  "  farmers' 
friends  "  politicians  claim  to  admire  for  their  development 
of  cooperative  marketing,  but  the  Danish  farmers'  support 
of  land-value  taxation  they  say  nothing  about.  Yet 
recently,  and  with  large  support  from  the  farmers,  Denmark 
has  passed  legislation  providing  for  higher  local  rates  of 
tax  on  land  values  than  on  improvement  values.  When 
will  American  farmers  wake  up!  Let  the  farmers  them- 
selves answer  whether  a  bare-land  value  tax  would  not  be 
better  for  them  than  the  present  system? 

—HARRY  GUNNISON  BROWN, 
Professor  of  Economics, 

University  of  Missouri. 

Colorado's  Amendment 

THE  campaign  for  the  Single  Tax  amendment  noted 
in  March-April  issue  is  proceeding  slowly.  Only 
5000  names  have  been  secured,  but  the  committee  have 
400  petitions  still  out  that  may  yet  come  in  filled  or  partly 
filled.  Five  thousand  names  in  four  months  is  slow  work 
and  it  is  inevitable  that  it  must  be  slow  if  our  friends  are 
to  rely  on  volunteer  work.  Unless  money  is  paid  for  solici- 
ting signatures  to  the  petitions  the  work  must  fail. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will  not  fail.  The  St.  Louis 
Single  Taxers  headed  by  E.  H.  Boeck,  Percy  Pepoon, 
Charles  Lischer  and  Henry  George  Heigold  have  promised 
financial  support  to  the  campaign  and  will  send  out  a 
general  appeal.  They  say:  "The  importance  of  getting 
signers  to  a  legal  petition  is  that  it  makes  it  a  live  matter. 
People  become  interested  and  as  the  campaign  advances 
the  interest  deepens,  and  though  the  measure  may  not 
carry  the  cause  is  advanced  in  proportion  as  there  was 
means  to  present  it." 

The  last  Single  Tax  measure  submitted  got  a  big  vote. 
The  Lower  Rent  bill  received  30  per  cent,  of  the  vote  in 
Denver,  and  the  Landlords  got  the  scare  of  their  lives. 
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The  petitions  for  the  pending  measure  must  be  signed 
before  July  1st  by  25,000  qualified  electors.  The  vote  is 
on  Nov.  6.  Our  friends  are  therefore  urged  to  communi- 
cate with  Barney  Haughey,  secretary  Single  Tax  and  Old 
Age  Pension  League,  1605  Larimer  Street,  Denver,  Col- 
orado. The  pamphlet  containing  instructions  to  circula- 
tors of  the  petition  is  a  carefully  prepared  argument  which 
does  credit  to  Mr.  Haughey's  committee. 

Prof.  Harry  Gunnison  Brown  will  send  his  "  Tale  of  Two 
Cities  "  for  distribution  by  thousands  throughout  the  state 
in  addition  to  which,  if  funds  are  available,  reprints  of 
Prof.  Brown's  article  on  the  Farmer  in  this  issue  of  LAND 
AND  FREEDOM  will  be  widely  circulated. 

Single  Taxers  Planning  for 

Chicago  Convention 

/COMMITTEES  to  take  care  of  every  phase  of  the 
^-^  third  annual  Henry  George  Congress  have  now  been 
organized  under  the  able  leadership  of  General  Chairman 
Clayton  J.  Ewing,  who  is  also  the  popular  President  of 
the  Chicago  Single  Tax  Club,  having  recently  been  re- 
elected  to  that  office  in  recognition  of  the  good  work  ac- 
complished during  the  first  year  of  the  re-organized  club's 
activities.  Stimulated  by  the  success  of  the  two  Con- 
gresses which  met  in  Philadelphia  and  New  York,  the 
Chicago  Club  is  eager  to  do  all  that  is  possible  to  make 
the  Congress  in  that  city  one  that  will  be  remembered 
as  another  milestone  in  Single  Tax  progress. 

It  is  too  early  to  make  announcements  concerning  the 
actual  programme  for  the  Congress,  but  we  are  assured 
that  there  will  be  a  number  of  prominent  figures  in  the 
movement  and  that  discussions  will  be  provided  to  cover 
all  of  the  more  important  phases  of  the  Single  Tax  pro- 
gress to  the  extent  of  the  capacity  of  the  three-day  session 
which  opens  Monday,  September  10th  at  the  Congress 
Hotel.  This  Hotel  has  reserved  for  our  convention,  meet- 
ing rooms  admirably  adapted  to  the  purpose  and  the 
management  is  lending  its  hearty  cooperation. 

The   following   sub-committees   have   been    named: 

Reception  Committee:  Henry  Tideman,  Chairman; 
George  C.  Olcott,  Joseph  L.  Murray,  John  F.  Connors, 
Mildred  Tideman,  Mrs.  Angeline  Loesch  Graves. 

Registration:  John  Lawrence  Monroe,  Chairman; 
Marien  Tideman. 

Press  Publicity:  Leo  Heller,  Chairman;  Emil  O.  Jorg- 
ensen,  E.  A.  Howes,  Joseph  Bauer. 

Local  Transportation:  Otto  Cullman,  Chairman;  Dr. 
Walter  Verity,  Edwin  Hamilton. 

George  M.  Strachan  has  been  appointed  Vice  Chair- 
man of  the  general  committee. 

Mrs.  Henry  Martin,  Secretary  of  the  Henry  George 
Lecture  Association,  reports  a  keen  interest  on  the  part 
of  her  correspondents  in  various  parts  of  the  country  in 
the  approaching  convention,  and  that  a  number  have 


indicated  that  they  are  planning  to  be  in  Chicago  to  par- 
ticipate. A  goodly  delegation  from  the  Pacific  Coast 
states  is  expected  in  view  of  the  central  location  of  Chicago 
as  compared  with  the  recent  places  of  meeting. 

The  value  of  the  annual  Congress  in  the  way  of  instruc- 
tion and  inspiration  has  been  demonstrated  by  the  gather- 
ings of  1926  and  1927  and  the  Convention  Committee 
appeals  to  all  disciples  of  Henry  George  throughout  the 
United  States  and  Canada  to  rally  to  the  support  of  the 
Chicago  convention.  A  special  effort  will  also  be  made 
by  Chairman  Ewing  to  have  delegates  present  represent- 
ing the  international  movement  in  lands  across  the  seas. 

The  first  announcement  of  convention  plans  will  go 
out  through  the  mails  within  a  few  weeks  and  fuller  infor- 
mation as  to  t,he  programme  will  be  available  for  the  July- 
August  issue  of  LAND  AND  FREEDOM.  Those  who  have 
the  cause  of  Henry  George  and  his  philosophy  at  heart 
are  urged  to  plan  early  for  a  great  gathering  in  Chicago 
in  September. 

Lecture  Work  of  the 

Henry  George  Foundation 

OECRETARY  PERCY  R.  WILLIAMS,  of  the  Henry 

*&  George  Foundation,  responding  to  invitations  from 
co-workers  in  several  different  fields,  carried  his  speaking 
campaign  into  New  York,  Ohio  and  Delaware  during 
April  and  May,  in  addition  to  carrying  on  the  work  inci- 
dent to  the  movement  for  advanced  tax  legislation  in 
Pennsylvania. 

At  Syracuse,  New  York,  he  spoke  to  the  Rotary  Club, 
one  of  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  the  world,  and  found  a 
keen  interest  in  the  idea  of  concentrating  municipal  taxes 
upon  land  values  along  the  lines  of  the  Pittsburgh  plan. 
Journeying  into  Ohio,  he  spoke  on  Sunday,  April  22d, 
to  the  congregation  of  the  People's  Church  of  Cincinnati, 
presided  over  by  the  veteran  Single  Tax  leader,  Rev.  Herbert 
S.  Bigelow.  Mr.  Bigelow  himself  gave  a  most  desirable 
introductory  presentation  of  the  fundamentals  of  the 
Single  Tax  philosophy,  in  which  he  evinces  the  same  deep 
interest  he  has  maintained  throughout  the  years.  Mr. 
Williams  was  also  the  guest  of  a  representative  group  of 
Single  Taxers  of  Cincinnati  at  a  luncheon  in  the  University 
Club,  arranged  by  Fenton  Lawson,  another  member  of 
the  Advisory  Commission  of  the  Foundation. 

Dr.  Mark  Milliken,  chairman  of  the  Ohio  state  com- 
mittee, also  spoke  at  this  meeting,  commenting  favorably 
on  the  work  of  the  Henry  George  Foundation  and  on  its 
last  Congress  in  New  York  City,  and  emphasizing  the 
need  for  organized  effort  in  Ohio.  Through  the  coopera- 
tion of  Dr.  Milliken,  Mr.  Williams  also  addressed  the  Eco- 
nomics Class  of  the  Western  College  for  Women  at  Ox- 
ford and  students  of  the  Hamilton  High  School. 

Visiting  Delaware  early  in  May,  Mr.  Williams  spoke 
on  the  Pittsburgh  Plan  to  the  members  of  the  Wilmington 
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Chamber  of  Commerce  at  their  luncheon  in  the  DuPont 
Hotel,  the  Mayor  and  other  city  officials  being  present 
to  hear  the  discussion  in  view  of  the  movement  now  on 
to  extend  the  graded  tax  system  to  Wilmington.  Other 
public  meetings  were  addressed  at  New  Castle  and  Bel- 
fonte  at  which  the  local  officials  were  present. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Frank  T.  Stirlith,  there  has 
recently  been  a  vigorous  renewal  of  the  campaign  to  in- 
troduce the  graded  tax  system  in  Delaware.  Mr.  Stirlith 
and  his  associates  have  undertaken  the  systematic  dis- 
tribution of  literature  throughout  the  city  of  Wilmington, 
about  twenty  thousand  pamphlets  having  already  been 
distributed  in  this  manner.  Influential  members  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  are  seeking  to  enlist  the  support 
of  that  body  and  thus  far  there  is  no  evidence  of  strong 
opposition  on  the  surface.  Last  year  a  bill  permitting 
Wilmington  to  adopt  the  graded  tax  system  passed  unani- 
mously in  the  State  Senate  and  had  very  strong  support 
in  the  lower  House  when  the  date  for  adjournment  brought 
the  effort  to  a  close. 

Attorney  William  N.  McNair  is  now  most  active  in 
the  lecture  work  in  Pennsylvania  and  is  devoting  a  large 
share  of  his  time  to  this  activity.  During  May  he  ad- 
dressed a  number  of  meetings,  covering  among  others, 
several  gatherings  of  churchmen.  He  reports  a  very 
favorable  response  to  his  presentation  of  the  fundamental 
doctrines  of  Henry  George  from  the  ethical  viewpoint. 
In  these  discussions,  Mr.  McNair  dwells  particularly  on 
the  land  laws  of  Moses  and  other  scriptural  references  to 
the  land  question.  He  also  appeared  before  a  number  of 
civic  bodies,  including  the  Greensburg  and  Donora  Rotary 
Clubs,  and  the  Kiwanis  Clubs  of  Aliquippa,  Coraopolis 
and  Beaver  Falls. 

Attorney  Carl  D.  Smith  made  Single  Tax  speeches  to 
the  Rotary  Clubs  of  Carnegie,  Pa.,  and  New  Martinsville, 
W.  Va.,  and  Mr.  Williams  addressed  students  at  the  Car- 
negie Institute  of  Technology,  Pittsburgh,  and  members 
of  the  Business  Men's  Association  of  Duquesne,  Pa. 

Pittsburgh  Club  Activities 

WILLIAM  N.  McNAIR,  who  was  nominated  in  the 
recent  Pennsylvania  primaries  as  Democratic  candi- 
date for  United  States  Senator,  announced  to  the  Henry 
George  Club  of  Pittsburgh  at  its  luncheon  on  May  18th 
in  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  rooms,  that  it  is  his  purpose 
to  make  the  Single  Tax  the  one  outstanding  issue  in  his 
campaign  and  declared  that  he  would  not  "pussyfoot," 
but  would  undertake  to  present  the  Single  Tax  in  its  full 
significance.  "I  will  declare  that  I  am  a  Single  Taxer 
and  a  free-trader.  I  will  not  be  silent  in  the  campaign 
on  the  things  for  which  I  have  stood." 

Speaking  to  his  fellow  members  of  the  club  on  the  sub- 
ject, "Why  I  am  a  Single  Taxer,"  Mr.  McNair  said  that 
he  had  been  attracted  to  the  Single  Tax  philosophy  many 


years  ago  because  it  offered  a  remedy  for  many  deplorable 
social  conditions  with  which  our  modern  civilization  is 
cursed.  Among  other  thing  ,  he  was  interested  in  the 
Single  Tax  as  a  means  of  abolishing  slums  and  of  placing 
desirable  land  within  the  reach  of  all  who  want  to  ,use  it. 

Having  followed  with  keen  interest  the  operation  of 
the  graded  tax  plan  in  Pittsburgh,  he  had  frequently 
cited  Pittsburgh  as  an  example  of  the  direction  which  tax 
reform  should  take  and  favored  the  extension  of  the  graded 
tax  system  to  other  cities.  But  he  was  convinced  that 
the  graded  tax  plan  as  now  in  operation  in  Pittsburgh  had 
not  increased  land  taxes  sufficiently  to  have  any  important 
economic  effects,  particularly  with  regard  to  lowering 
the  price  of  land  or  abolishing  slums;  hence  it  could  not 
be  cited  as  a  real  object  lesson  to  the  social  reformer.  Since 
the  reduction  of  taxes  on  buildings  makes  building  sites 
in  Pittsburgh  more  desirable,  it  gives  the  land  owner  an 
added  advantage  as  compared  with  the  situation  in  ad- 
jacent boroughs,  and  thus  tends  to  offset  the  effect  of  the 
higher  tax  levied  on  land. 

"  It  does  not  do  much  good  to  lower  the  tax  on  buildings 
a  few  mills  and  increase  the- land  tax  a  few  mills,"  said 
Mr.  McNair.  "We  must  seek  to  collect  the  annual  rental 
of  the  land.  If  we  believe  in  the  Single  Tax,  why  "pussy- 
foot?" Let  us  tell  the  truth.  The  time  has  come  when 
we  must  go  out  and  talk  the  straight  Single  Tax  to  the 
people  and  say  that  we  want  to  take  the  full  rental  value 
of  the  land.  Don't  let's  pat  ourselves  on  the  back  merely 
because  we  have  the  graded  tax  law.  We  cannot  be  satis- 
fied with  what  we  have  done.  We  must  go  further.  If 
we  are  to  realize  the  benefits  of  the  Single  Tax  programme, 
we  must  apply  it  to  the  whole  state  and,  if  possible,  to  the 
whole  nation.  The  Articles  of  Confederation  of  the  United 
States  provided  that  taxes  should  be  collected  in  accord- 
ance with  the  value  of  the  land,  but  in  drafting  the  Con- 
stitution this  provision  was  changed  to  read  that  taxes 
should  be  collected  in  accordance  with  population.  We 
should  return  to  the  idea  embodied  in  the  original  Articles 
of  Confederation. 

"My  opponent,  Senator  David  A.  Reed,  declared  in  a 
speech  the  other  day  for  'Sanity  in  taxation.'  This 
sounds  interesting,  but  what  does  he  mean?  Can  there 
be  such  a  thing  as  'sanity'  in  taxation?  If  I  were  to  start 
now  and  discuss  frankly  all  the  different  kinds  of  taxes 
that  are  foisted  upon  us,  I  would  not  finish  by  election 
time  and  there  would  not  be  a  sane  tax  in  the  whole  bunch. 

"Of  all  the  fool  taxes,  the  building  tax  is  the  worst, — 
fining  a  man  who  builds  a  house.  With  all  these  workmen 
out  of  a  job,  surely  the  worker  is  the  man  to  be  encouraged; 
there  is  no  sanity  in  burdening  men  who  put  others  to 
work.  Yet  that  is  the  building  tax.  And  the  inheritance 
tax — it  is  bad  enough  to  get  after  the  living;  they  can 
defend  themselves,  but  to  go  after  the  widows  and  orphans, 
snoop  around  their  little  bank  account  and  make  them 
pay  in  their  distress,  is  that  sanity? 
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"The  only  lucid  interval  I  have  seen  in  our  taxation  in 
a  generation  was  when  Pittsburgh  decided  to  put  a  half 
rate  on  buildings.  At  least  that  is  not  as  crazy  as  most 
places  where  they  pile  on  the  taxes  100%." 

On  May  25th,  Will  Atkinson,  of  New  York  City,  ad- 
dressed the  Henry  George  Club  under  the  subject, 
"Some  Men  and  Measures."  He  talked  interestingly  of 
men  prominent  in  the  movement  for  economic  freedom 
and  of  the  various  methods  employed  to  advance  the  cause. 

He  said  it  had  been  his  observation  in  every  Single  Tax 
convention  he  had  attended  that  there  were  almost  as 
many  varieties  of  opinion  concerning  methods  as  there 
were  individuals  in  the  gathering.  He  was  disposed  to 
believe  that  any  kind  of  work  for  the  Single  Tax  is  good 
work.  Nevertheless,  he  had  found  in  his  experience  that 
the  man  who  could  be  converted  by  a  single  speech  could 
ofttimes  be  swayed  in  the  opposite  direction  by  the  next 
speaker  who  came  along,  and  that  the  man  who  was  in- 
fluenced to  acquiesce  merely  by  an  appeal  to  figures  such 
as  those  which  might  show  savings  in  taxes,  was  apt  to  be 
won  away  by  the  presentation  of  another  set  of  figures 
that  perhaps  might  seem  equally  interesting,  for  "while 
figures  can  not  lie,  liars  can  figure."  He  felt  therefore 
that  we  should  seek  in  every  way  possible  to  encourage 
the  reading  of  the  works  of  Henry  George,  there  being 
nothing  more  effective  than  his  logical  presentation 
of  fundamental  economic  truths  and  his  strong  appeal 
to  the  humanitarian  sentiment,  rather  than  to  mere  self- 
interest.  Those  converted  in  this  manner  had  generally 
became  lifelong  and  enthusiastic  supporters  of  the  move- 
ment, for  they  appreciated  its  deep  significance.  He 
commended  the  work  of  the  Henry  George  Foundation 
and  those  who  had  been  responsible  for  its  inauguration. 

Referring  to  the  attitude  of  some  of  our  prominent  public 
men,  Mr.  Atkinson  quoted  from  Samuel  G.  Blythe  in  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post  of  May  23,  1914,  an  interesting 
interview  with  Woodrow  Wilson  on  the  Mexican  situation 
which  was  rather  acute  at  that  time,  in  which  the  late 
President  emphasized  the  fact  that  the  land  question  lay 
at  the  root  of  Mexico's  troubles. 

In  closing,  the  speaker  read  some  of  the  most  eloquent 
paragraphs  from  Henry  George's  masterful  presentation 
of  the  "Land  Question."  Ralph  E.  Smith,  former  Magis- 
trate, presided  at  the  meeting. 

City  Officials  Endorse 

Pittsburgh  Graded  Tax 

TNDER  the  auspices  of  the  Fair  Taxation  League  of 
*-^  Pennsylvania,  about  thirty  city  officials  from  fifteen 
Pennsylvania  cities  gathered  at  Harrisburg  on  May  8th, 
for  a  Municipal  Tax  Conference.  While  the  importance 
of  equitable  and  scientific  methods  of  appraising  real  estate 
for  tax  purposes  received  a  share  of  the  attention,  this 
subject  having  been  presented  by  City  Assessor  Harry 
W.  Butts,  of  Lancaster,  attention  was  directly  chiefly  by 


the  speakers  to  the  benefits  of  Pittsburgh's  policy  of  en- 
couraging improvements  by  lower  taxes  on  buildings  and 
higher  taxes  on  land  values. 

The  conference  opened  with  a  luncheon  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Lions  Club  of  Harrisburgh  in  the  Penn-Harris 
Hotel,  at  which  Hon.  George  H.  Duncan,  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, spoke  on  "Modern  Tax  Problems,"  and  at  the  after- 
noon session,  Percy  R.  Williams,  former  City  Assessor  of 
Pittsburgh,  gave  an  analysis  of  the  Pittsburgh  graded  tax 
system  and  discussed  the  proposed  legislation  to  introduce 
the  same  system  in  the  cities  of  the  third  class.  He  told 
how  he  had  addressed  audiences  in  every  part  of  the  state 
and  found  a  very  keen  interest  in  the  Pittsburgh  plan. 
President  John  M.  Moore  presided  and  addresses  were 
also  made  by  City  Commissioner  John  J.  Bair,  of  Lan- 
caster and  Harry  W.  Olney,  of  Washington,  D.  C. 

Following  a  general  discussion,  a  resolution  was  unani- 
mously adopted  endorsing  the  graded  tax  plan  for  cities 
of  the  third  class  and  asking  the  League  of  Third  Class 
Cities  to  place  this  subject  on  its  official  program  for  dis- 
cussion at  its  annual  convention  in  New  Castle  in  August. 

Among  the  cities  officially  represented  were  Allentown, 
Altoona,  Bradford,  Butler,  Erie,  Hazelton,  Monongahela, 
Harrisburgh,  Lancaster,  Lebanon,  Oil  City,  Reading, 
Wilkes-Barre  and  York.  The  officials  included  Mayors, 
City  Commissioners  and  City  Assessors.  The  directors 
of  the  league  consider  the  situation  very  favorable  and 
are  pressing  forward  with  the  campaign. 

Dinner  to  M.  Warriner 

A  DINNER  well  attended  considering  the  short  notice 
was  given  to  Mr.  M.  Warriner,  of  the  Commonweal, 
London,  and  his  wife  and  two  charming  daughters,  on 
Friday  evening,  May  27,  at  Henry's  Restaurant,  Fulton 
street,  this  city.  The  dinner  was  delightfully  informal 
and  there  were  no  set  speeches.  Mr.  Laurence  Tracy 
presided  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Warriner  talked  interestingly 
of  conditions  in  Great  Britain. 

Mr.  Warriner  dwelt  on  the  necessity  of  a  bolder  declara- 
tion of  our  principles  to  the  British  electorate  and  deplored 
the  timid  and  evasive  land  policies  of  so  many  of  the  British 
politicians  in  both  Liberal  and  Labor  parties. 

Those  present  were:  Robert  Balmer,  Gustav  Bassler, 
M.  Bejarano,  A.  Bourgeois,  Miss  Corinne  Carpenter,  Miss 
Grace  Isabel  Colbron,  John  Filmer,  Joseph  H.  Fink,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Gaston  Haxo,  A.  H.  B.  Hepper,  Bolton  Hall, 
George  Lloyd,  Herman  Loew,  Joseph  Dana  Miller,  George 
R.  Macey,  Robert  C.  Macauley,  John  J.  Murphy,  Edward 
Polak,  A.  C.  Pleydell,  Miss  Charlotte  Schetter  and  guest, 
Laurence  Tracy,  Walter  J.  Triner,  George  von  Auer,  M. 
Van  Veen,  M.  Warriner,  Mrs.  Warriner  and  the  Misses 
Warriner. 

Mr.  Warriner  has  departed  on  his  trip  west  anJ  will 
meet  many  of  the  Single  Taxers  in  Pittsburgh,  New  Or- 
leans and  Chicago. 
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A  Proposed  Constitutional 

Amendment  for  Michigan 

T^OLLOWING  is  a  tentative  copy  of  a  constitutional 
•*•  amendment  for  submission  to  the  voters  of  Michigan. 
It  may  be  that  our  readers  have  some  suggestion  as  to 
the  wording  of  this  amendment.  If  so  they  are  asked 
to  communicate  with  A.  Lawrence  Smith,  2460  E.  Grand 
Boulevard,  Detroit,  who  is  chairman  of  the  committee 
having  the  matter  in  charge.  Local  lawyers  will  pass 
on  the  legal  points,  but  as  to  phraseology  and  intent 
Mr.  Smith  and  his  committee  await  advices. 

To  free  farming,  labor  and  industry  from  vexatious 
burdens  that  restrict  employment,  destroy  jobs,  penalize 
industry,  raise  rents  and  general  living  costs  and  interfere 
with  opportunities  for  farm  home  ownership,  the  people 
of  this  commonwealth  of  the  State  of  Michigan  decree 
that  after  January  1,  19 — ,  there  shall  be  no  taxes  levied 
or  collected  in  this  state  on  goods  or  chattels  or  personal 
property  of  any  kind,  nor  upon  growing  crops,  nor  upon 
business,  occupations  or  professions,  nor  upon  the  privilege 
of  conducting  a  business,  occupation  or  profession;  nor 
upon  sales  or  transactions:  Nor  any  poll  tax,  for  the  use 
of  public  highways  or  bridges,  nor  any  tax  on  improve- 
ments in  and  upon  land,  nor  any  income  tax  on  individuals, 
co-partnerships,  corporations  or  other  forms  of  business 
associations;  except  an  annual  site-value  tax  on  the  annual 
income  value  of  land  whether  used  or  unused  at  its  true 
income  valuation,  exclusive  of  improvements.  This  an- 
annual  site-value  tax  shall  be  such  per  centum  of  the 
annual  rental  value  of  land  as  may  be  required  for  the  pur- 
poses of  local,  county  and  state  government,  and  shall 
be  levied  against  owners  and  lessees  of  land  as  their  in- 
terests may  appear,  and  there  shall  be  no  other  taxes  of 
any  kind  or  description.  Under  this  amendment  there 
shall  be  no  exemption  except  that  of  publicly  owned  land. 
Nothing  in  this  amendment  shall  prevent  the  charges 
of  nominal  and  minimum  fees  where  duly  constituted 
authorities  deem  them  necessary  in  connection  with  police 
and  health  regulations,  registration  and  filing  of  papers 
and  documents  and  for  services  performed  by  public  serv- 
ants. (Illustration  of  nominal  fee — an  annual  motor 
vehicle  license  fee  of  not  to  exceed  $2.00). 

Water  powers,  developed  and  undeveloped,  shall  be 
treated  as  land  values,  and  shall  be  assessed  and  taxed 
annually  on  the  basis  of  their  unimproved  annual  rental 
value,  in  the  same  manner  as  land.  All  natural  products 
of  land;  oils,  gasses,  minerals,  natural  forests  and  any  and 
all  other  products  commonly  and  generally  known  as 
natural  resources  shall  be  assessed  and  taxed  at  the  time 
of  their  sales  at  a  per  centum  of  their  royalty  or  stumpage 
value  at  the  time  of  sale;  such  per  centum  to  be  the  average 
of  the  per  centum  of  the  total  of  all  other  local,  county  and 
state  taxes  for  the  previous  year,  and  all  such  taxes  to  be 
for  the  state. 

At  its  first  regular  session  after  the  adoption  of  this 
amendment,  the  legislature  shall  enact  such  enabling  legis- 
latures as  will  make  this  amendment  effective  on  and  after 
the  first  day  of  the  calendar  year  following  the  adjourn- 
ment of  that  session. 


Australia 

PHE  South   Coast   Times,   published  at  Wollongong, 
•*•  N.  S.  W.,  gave  a  full  report  of  a  public  meeting  held  by 
the  Men's  League  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  at  Thirroul, 
February   12. 

The  speaker  was  Percy  R.  Meggy,  who  read  "  Henry 
George's  wonderfully  eloquent  address  on  Moses.  The 
keynote  of  the  lecture  was  the  evil  of  land  monopoly, 
which  Moses  recognized  and  guarded  against  in  a  way 
suited  to  his  times." 

Mr  Meggy  was  asked  to  state  his  views  on  the  cause  of 
unemployment. 

After  naming  a  few  of  the  secondary  causes — such  as 
the  action  of  the  men  themselves  in  starting  so  many 
strikes,  the  policy  of  protection  which  restricted  pro- 
duction, etc.,  the  speaker  said  that  over  and  above  these 
secondary  causes  was  the  one  great  primary  cause  of 
land  monopoly.  It  was  extraordinary  that  in  this  20th 
century,  when  on  the  physical  plane  we  could  perform 
the  most  amazing  and  almost  incredible  feats,  on  the 
social  plane  we  were  almost  as  incredibly  stupid,  as  shown 
by  the  fact  that  we  allowed  the  individual  to  appropriate 
to  his  own  use,  and  to  the  use  of  his  most  distant  des- 
cendants, the  wonderful  resources  of  nature,  which  had 
been  deposited  perhaps  millions  of  years  ago,  and  which 
any  child  could  see  should  be  for  the  benefit,  not  of  one 
individual  but  of  the  whole  community.  An  apparently 
barren  mountain  in  Montana,  where  aeons  ago  nature 
had  deposited  an  enormorous  store  of  copper,  was  bought 
for  a  mere  song  by  a  young  Englishman  named  Clarke, 
who  eventually  became  one  of  the  richest  men  in  the 
world. 

"After  relating  the  story  of  Mount  Morgan  in  Queens- 
land, where  a  similar  piece  of  stupidity  was  enacted,  over 
£30,000,000  worth  of  gold  and  copper  enriching  a  few 
speculators  instead  of  the  general  community,  the  speaker 
explained  the  only  scientific  way  by  which  land  monopoly 
could  be  got  rid  of,  and  the  long-lost  rights  of  the  people 
in  the  land  could  be  restored.  It  was  evident  that  the 
land  could  not  be  cut  up  into  slices  and  each  one  given  a 
share,  but,  although  the  land  itself  could  not  be  cut  up, 
the  land  value  could,  and  if  any  balance  remained  after 
meeting  the  expenses  of  government,  i.  e.,  the  expense 
incurred  by  the  representatives  of  the  people  on  behalf 
of  the  people,  it  could  be  divided  equally  among  the 
people. 

"This  principle  had  already  been  applied  in  the  municipal 
sphere  in  Queensland  and  in  New  South  Wales  with 
marked  beneficial  results,  and  if  it  were  applied  in  the 
federal  sphere  on  a  uniform  basis — not  as  now  with  ex- 
emptions and  graduations — it  would  have  the  effect  of 
opening  up  fertile  land  near  existing  railways  now  held 
idle  pending  a  rise;  it  would  provide  abundance  of  employ- 
ment for  men  who  under  the  present  system  could  not 
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get  on  the  land;  it  would  make  non-paying  lines  a  financial 
success;  and  it  would  provide  ample  revenue  for  public 
purposes  without  robbing  the  people  by  indirectly  taxing 
everything  they  use." 

The  System  of  Taxation 

in  Sydney,  Australia 

TN  reply  to  an  inquiry  from  Alexander  Fryer,  of  Boston, 
•*•  the  following  letter  has  been  received  from  Sydney. 
Our  readers  in  different  cities  can  make  comparisons  of 
tax  conditions  prevailing  here  and  those  prevailing  in 
Sydney.  Such  comparison  will  not  fail  to  be  instructive. 
The  City  of  Sydney  is  under  the  following  taxation: 

Municipal.  A  tax  is  levied  by  the  Municipal  Council 
of  Sydney  entirely  upon  land  values. 

The  present  Taxable  Unimproved  Capital  Value  of  the 
city  is  £61,352,514  and  the  rate  in  the  pound  is  four  pence, 
which  includes  a  tax  of  one  halfpenny  in  the  pound  by  the 
state  government  to  liquidate  the  cost  of  the  Sydney 
Harbour  Bridge  Construction,  and  also  one  farthing  in 
the  pound  being  contribution  towards  the  upkeep  of  main 
roads  throughout  the  State  of  New  South  Wales.  The 
obligation  has  been  placed  upon  the  City  Council  by  the 
government  legislature  to  collect  these  taxes  when  collect- 
ing the  municipal  rates,  which  is  three  pence  farthing  in 
the  pound  at  present. 

Water,  Sewerage  and  Drainage.  These  activities  are 
essentially  municipal  works  but  here  in  Sydney  they  are 
governed  by  a  board,  "The  Water,  Sewage  and  Drainage 
Board."  The  rates  levied  by  this  body  are  upon  the 
annual  value  of  all  properties. 

The  basis  being  the  "Fair  Average  Annual  Value"  with 
a  statutable  deduction  of  ten  per  centum  per  annum  and 
the  rates  are  levied  upon  the  net  of  this  calculation. 

The  assessed  annual  value  of  the  city  of  Sydney  for  this 
year  is  £8,001,840  and  the  rate  in  the  pound  is  one  shill- 
ing and  six  pence,  covering  all  three  services.  The  activ- 
ities of  this  board  extend  throughout  the  metropolitan 
area  which  takes  in  some  municipalities. 

Federal  Land  Tax.  This  is  a  tax  imposed  by  the  Federal 
Government  of  Australia  upon  all  lands  within  the  com- 
monwealth, and  the  tax  is  levied  upon  the  municipal  valua- 
tions, and  the  rate  levied  is  on  a  rising  scale  according  to 
the  value  of  the  land  after  deducting  the  statutory  exemp- 
tion of  £5,000. 

There  is  no  tax  on  improvements  nor  personal  property. 

There  are,  of  course,  income  taxes  imposed  by  the  Federal 
Government  and  State  Government  separately. 

There  is  no  further  information  I  can  offer  and  trust  the 
above  will  be  helpful  to  you. 

— F.  VV.  BATRD, 
City  Assessor  and  Resumption  Valuer. 


Buenos  Aires 

nHHE  Second  National  Henry  George  Convention  was 
•••  held  in  Buenos  Aires  May  25,  26  and  27.  Later  we 
hope  to  present  a  report  of  the  proceedings. 

The  secretary  of  the  organization  committee  is  Juan  B. 
Bellagamba.  The  treasurer,  Bartolome  Machello.  The 
speakers,  Alberto  Alves  de  Lima,  Eduardo  F.  Belaustegui, 
Juan  P.  de  Burgos,  F.  A.  Carta,  Luis  Denegri,  Tomas 
Galli,  M.  Lopez  Vijlamil,  S.  Martinez  Davinson,  Eliecer 
Puppo,  Wifredo  Sola  and  C.  Villalobos  Dominguez. 

Following  is  the  call  for  the  convention: 

"Objects  of  the  Second  National  Henry  George  Con- 
vention to  be  held  in  Buenos  Aires,  2j5th,  26th,  27th,  of 
May,  1928. 

The  activities  of  the  Single  Taxers  in  Argentina  have  so 
far  been  without  organization  and  in  order  to  unify  and 
coordinate  the  action  of  Single  Taxers  and  provide  for 
better  propaganda,  the  organization  committee  has  called 
a  convention  to  meet  as  above  stated. 

The  sentiment  of  the  committee  is  opposed  to  direct 
political  action,  though  we  recognize  that  political  action 
will  be  necessary  to  enact  our  principles  into  law.  Our 
present  mission  is  essentially  education  and  diffusion  of 
the  principles  of  the  Single  Tax,  to  bring  about  a  correct 
social  organization  through  changes  in  our  laws  and  cus- 
toms. 

This  does  not  exclude  direct  political  action  when  be- 
lieved to  be  opportune,  but  this  work  of  education  will 
be  more  efficacious  if  we  all  work  in  strict  accord  on  the 
agreed  doctrines  which  must  inspire  us. 

The  methods  of  propaganda  and  a  general  organiza- 
tion give  entity  and  centralize  our  work.  Therefore  the 
objects  of  the  convention  are  these: 

To  define  our  doctrines  and  to  decide  on  methods  of 
propaganda  and  organization.  As  to  the  doctrine  through 
out  all  the  world,  it  is  based  principally  on  the  works  of 
Henry  George,  but  it  is  well  known  that  certain  points 
in  the  works  of  the  Master  have  provoked  certain  differ- 
ences of  interpretation  on  important  principles. 

It  is  proposed  that  the  convention  issue  an  authori- 
tative unanimous  interpretation  to  the  Single  Taxers  of 
the  Argentine  to  give  precision,  uniformity  and  coherence 
to  our  work  and  to  harmonize  it  with  work  now  going  on 
throughout  the  world,  and  to  unite  with  the  International 
George  Conference  which  is  to  convene  in  Edinburgh. 

We  wish  to  briefly  state  our  basic  principles;  to  establish 
also  the  methods  of  applying  them,  taking  into  account 
the  social  situation  of  this  country  at  the  present  time. 
Regarding  propaganda,  it  will  be  necessary  to  decide  how 
and  by'  what  methods  we  will  organize  and  obtain  the 
publicity  necessary  to  realize  our  aim.  As  to  organiza- 
tion, we  will  endeavor  to  create  a  method  of  financing  and 
sustaining  the  existing  organization  and  forming  a  national 
institution  that  will  ramify  throughout  the  country  through 
local  institutions. 
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These  are  the  three  points  which  we  will  have  to  discuss 
and  decide,  and  upon  these  three  points  it  is  necessary  to 
establish  a  perfect  accord.  The  organization  committee 
will  prepare  an  order  of  the  day  to  present  these  proposi- 
tions and  will  inform  the  members  of  the  convention  in 
greater  detail  as  to  all  of  these  points." 

From  Denmark 

/COPENHAGEN  has  an  official  land  value  taxation 
^-^  map,  similar  to  that  in  use  in  New  York  City.  This 
map,  as  in  New  York,  is  issued  by  the  central  taxation 
department,  and  shows  all  the  streets  with  values  per 
yard  on  building  lots  of  an  average  depth  of  60  ft.  (20 
meters).  Values  are  achieved  by  a  study  of  selling  price, 
corner  influence,  etc.,  also  rental  prices.  The  map  shows 
the  influence  of  Lawson  Purdy's  work  in  New  York,  and 
it  is  a  sign  of  the  strength  of  the  Georgists  in  Denmark 
that  they  have  been  able  to  put  such  a  map,  and  all  it 
means,  over  with  the  official  taxation  authorities.  It 
was  not  possible,  with  this  first  issue,  to  get  it  out  in  time 
for  possible  complaints  of  values  and  ratings  before  the 
collection  of  taxes  on  those  values.  But  it  is  promised 
that  the  next  issue  will  be,  as  in  New  York,  a  "tentative 
map"  printed  and  sent  out  to  the  public  in  time  to  allow 
of  complaints  and  discussion. 

One  of  our  good  comrades,  Mr.  K.  J.  Kristensen,  statis- 
tician of  the  Chief  Taxation  Bureau,  has  drafted  the  map, 
which  he  accompanies  with  the  explanations  of  how  valua- 
tions were  achieved. 

The  labor  of  valuation  in  a  city  of  very  irregular  street 
lines  must  have  been  quite  interesting.  So  much  of  New 
York  City  is  so  right-angled  that  the  map  of  Copenhagen, 
even  of  the  center  and  core  of  the  city's  values,  looks  like 
a  bit  of  the  still  unbuilt  portion,  say  of  the  Bronx,  with  its 
street  lines  that  run  hither  and  yon.  Del  Frie  Blad  gives 
a  reproduction  of  the  central  portion  of  the  city,  which 
contains  the  highest  values  for  the  square  yard,  a  most 
interesting  bit  to  study. 

Incidentally,  it  is  rather  surprising  how  few  New  Yorkers 
know  of  our  own  very  valuable  publication,  the  Tenta- 
tive Land  Value  maps,  issued  by  the  Department  of  Taxa- 
tion. These  maps,  all  they  mean  and  stand  for,  can  be 
put  down  to  the  credit  side  of  our  movement,  as  one  of 
its  most  tangible  results  in  the  great  city.  For  they  are 
the  result  of  Lawson  Purdy's  years  of  service  as  Commis- 
sioner of  Taxation. 

-G.  I.  C. 

Tariff  Effects 

A  T  the  present  time  high  customs  taxation  is  un- 
•**•  doubtedly  one  of  the  most  important  of  several 
causes  hindering  the  restoration  of  economic  balance  and 
of  prosperity  in  New  Zealand. — DEPT.  OF  ECONOMICS, 
CANTERBURY  COLLEGE,  BULLETIN  No.  25. 


A  Square  Deal  and 

Guaranteed  Democracy 

SPECIAL  privilege  and   monopoly  can   be  abolished, 
thus  ending  the  process  of  enriching  the  few  by  im- 
poverishing the  many,  and  incidentally,  purifying  politics 
by  removing  occasion  for  The  Third  House. 

Equality  of  opportunity  in  natural  resources,  can  be 
established;  thus  ending  unemployment  and  the  resultant 
criminality. 

Private  ownership  or  possession  of  land  and  property 
can  be  confirmed;  thus  inducing  a  loyal  and  stabilized 
citizenship. 

Freedom  of  production  and  exchange  can  be  intro- 
duced; thus  reducing  the  cost  of  living  and  stimulating 
industry. 

Public  tax  assessors  can  be  relieved  of  their  impossible 
task  of  estimating  values,  and  citizens  from  their  inclina- 
tion to  fraud  and  perjury;  thus  inculcating  honesty. 

Modern  inventions  can  and  should  be  made  to  signify 
increased  wages  to  labor  and  increased  profits  to  capital; 
thus  eliminating  conflict. 

Condensing  the  above  declarations  into  one: 

The  square  deal  among  men  —  the  Golden  Rule  in  our 
economic  life  —  can  and  should  be  inaugurated,  by  simply 
transferring  as  gradually  as  required  all  governmental 
or  community  taxes,  from  the  private  property  values 
created  by  industry  and  trade  —  the  products  of  human 
labor  —  -to  the  social  or  community  values  created  by  the 
governments  and  society  itself,  as  expressed  and  reflected 
in  ground  rent.  Ground  rent  keeps  pace  with  public  need. 
This  would  be  scientific  taxation,  in  harmony  with  every 
day  business  principles  —  a  levy  upon  the  citizen  in  exact 
proportion  to  the  benefits  conferred. 

The  voters  can  enact  scientific  taxation  into  law,  when- 
ever they  make  a  majority  demand;  thus  introducing  all 
the  benefits  and  blessings  of  a  square  deal  and  a  guaranteed 
democracy  to  all  people;  a  new  era  of  liberty  and  justice. 

—  S.  S.  TABER 

TDERSONALLY,  I  believe  if  public  opinion  was  aroused 
-*•  and  demonstrations  organized  in  every  centre,  de- 
manding all  the  usable  land  of  the  country  must  be  put 
into  its  fullest  use,  emphatically  pointing  out  the  way, 
no  State  management,  no  Socialism,  no  more  petty  devices, 
but  a  good  stiff  tax  on  all  land  values,  a  year's  active, 
strenuous  work  would  compel  the  Government  to  act.  — 
BooTAGH-AuGHAGOWER,  in  the  Catholic  Times,  July  15th. 


^'"PHE  Land  which  the  Lord  thy  God  giveth  thee"  is 

•*•    the  impudent  caption  of  a  real  estate  "ad"  by  the 

Harmon  Real   Estate  Corporation.     Just  so.     The  land 

which  the  Lord  giveth  and  the  Harmon  Corporation  sells' 
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"I  Saw  A  Great  Light" 

(A  STIRRING  PARAGRAPH  OR  TWO  FROM 
HERBERT   QUICK'S   AUTOBIOGRAPHY*). 

ff~rVAKE  it  and  read  it,"  said  Reverdy  Miller  as  he 
•••  handed  to  Herbert  Quick,  away  back  in  the 
80's,  a  paper  edition  of  "Progress  and  Poverty." 

"I  looked  at  it  with  contempt,"  says  Herbert  Quick, 
"  for  it  was  a  book  greatly  reprobated  in  the  crowd  with 
which  I  had  been  training;  a  book  never  read  by  those 
who  condemned  it;  a  book  already  known  in  most  civil- 
ized lands,  and  often  answered 

"Yet  I  took  it  and  read  it." 

"The  preface,  dated  November  1880,  while  its  sweep- 
ing generalizations  rather  took  away  my  breath,  was  so 
calm,  so  quiet,  so  free  from  that  blatancy  which  marks 
the  howl  of  the  demagogue  that  I  went  on  to  the  Intro- 
duction, entitled,  "The  Problem"  with  half  my  hostility 
removed.  This  man  appealed  to  thought  rather  than  to 
passion.  But  in  the  introduction,  I  began  to  feel  the 
swell  of  a  suppressed  fervor,  and  I  sensed  the  confidence 
of  the  writer  in  the  fact  that  he  had  attained  to  truth. 
He  spoke  calmly  of  the  failure  of  political  economy  as  then 
taught  to  explain,  to  say  nothing  of  proposing  a  remedy 
for,  the  social  evils  which  every  one  could  see.  This  failure 
he  urged  came  not  from  the  inability  of  the  human  mind 
to  solve  the  problem,  but  from  false  steps  in  the  various 
more  or  less  accepted  explanations. 

"The  writer  was  Henry  George,  and  the  book  was  Pro- 
gress and  Poverty." 

"  I  have  often  wondered  whether  many  men  have  passed 
through  such  an  experience  as  mine  in  the  reading  of  this 
book.  I  found  the  very  foundations  of  my  philosophy 
in  the  process  of  dissolution.  Like  the  foundations  of 
the  Cathedral  of  St.  Paul's,  they  turned  out  to  be  nothing 
but  sand  and  rubble,  and  the  structure  of  conviction  and 
theory  so  dear  to  me  was  tottering  to  its  fall ;  but  the  book 
did  not  destroy  alone.  It  poured  into  the  rotten  base 
the  concrete  of  a  new  and  perfectly  correlated  doctrine, 
which  has  stood  firm  and  unshaken  ever  since.  But  these 
foundations  of  belief  which  were  moving,  dissolving  and 
undergoing  reconstruction,  were  those  of  my  very  life. 
The  dome  which  was  trembling  was  that  of  the  convic- 
tions which  I  had  publicly  proclaimed  before  my  little 
world.  Consistency  is  a  very  precious  jewel,  especially 
to  him  who  even  in  a  modest  way  has  been  a  speaker  and 
a  writer;  and  I  saw  that  if  these  were  veritable  truths 
which  I  was  drinking  in,  I  should  be  forced  to  repudiate 
my  doctrines  which  I  had  held,  and  which  constituted  the 
bond  between  me  and  many  dear  friends.  I  was  facing 
a  crucial  test  of  character,  or  I  was  being  misled. 

"This  work  is  one  of  the  best  autobiographies  ever  written.  Readers 
ot  LAND  AND  FREHDOM  know  of  the  late  Herbert  Quick  as  the  author 
of  Vandermark's  Folly  and  other  best  sellers  in  which  our  principles 
are  not  neglected. — Editor  LAND  AND  FREEDOM. 


"I  knew  that  my  mind  was  at  close  grips  with  an  in- 
tellect of  the  first  order,  moved  by  an  apostolic  fervor. 
I  said  to  myself  in  effect,  that  if  this  were  really  truth,  I 
should  be  a  lost  soul  if  I  rejected  it;  for  it  was  not  only  a 
call  to  the  disci pleship  of  truth,  but  the  most  completely 
redemptive  truth  ever  set  before  the  world.  It  was 
true  that  all  history  was  strewn  with  the  wrecks  of  civil- 
izations. It  was  true  that  progress  had  always  been  asso- 
ciated with  growing  poverty.  It  was  true  that  all  civiliza- 
tions which  had  possessed  the  power  of  protecting  them- 
selves against  destruction  from  dangers  from  the  outside, 
had  eventually  rotted  from  within.  It  was  true  that  the 
increase  of  wealth  had  been  accompanied  by  the  increase 
of  poverty  in  America." 

"And  here  was  an  analysis  of  the  factors  which  were  not 
only  at  work  in  our  society,  but  must  inevitably  have  been 
at  work  all  through  history,  which  not  only  had  produced 
the  disease  in  the  past  everywhere,  but  must  generate  it 
in  us  as  surely  as  decade  should  follow  decade.  Here  was 
at  last  a  perfectly  plain  and  irrefutable  exposition  of  the 
way  in  which  wealth  is  distributed  as  it  is  produced.  As 
every  one  has  agreed,  it  fell  into  the  divisions  of  interest, 
wages  and  rent;  but  George,  for  the  first  time,  defined 
these  three  so  that  each  included  no  portion  of  either  of 
the  others.  He  gave  perfect  definitions  of  interest,  wages 
and  rent.  T,  hen  he  showed  that  as  rent  increased  with  the 
increase  of  population,  and  the  progress  of  the  arts  and 
sciences,  it  is  always  subtracted,  and  must  in  the  nature 
of  things  be  subtracted,  from  the  portions  of  wealth  pro- 
duced going  into  wages  and  interest. 

"He  demonstrated  that  with  land  reduced  to  private 
possession,  the  economists  before  him  had  been  correct 
in  asserting  that  rent  is  measured  by  the  superior  pro- 
ductive capacity  of  any  land  in  question,  in  site  value  in 
cities,  and  in  farming  value  or  the  like  in  the  country,  over 
the  least  desirable  land  in  use.  In  other  worlds,  rent 
depends  upon  the  margin  of  cultivation,  as  Ricardo,  Mill 
and  others  had  said.  But  George  showed  that  interest 
also  depends  on  the  margin  of  cultivation,  as  it  must  take 
its  share  of  what  is  left  after  rent  is  satisfied;  and  that 
wages  also  depend  upon  it  for  the  same  reason.  Thus 
the  land  question  became  the  fundamental  fact  in  eco- 
nomics as  well  as  in  sociology. 

"  I  was  surprised  to  find  here  a  reformer  saying  a  good 
word  for  interest ;  but  George  proved  not  only  the  necessity, 
but  the  righteousness  of  interest.  He  showed  that  rent  is 
at  the  expense  of  interest,  and  thus  takes  from  capital  a 
part  of  a  larger  share  which  it  should  have.  But  the  crux 
of  his  demonstration  lay  in  the  proof  that  it  is  rent  which 
crushes  labor  down  to  the  returns  from  the  poorest  land 
in  cultivation,  and  that  this  really  means  down  to  the 
smallest  wage  on  which  labor  can  live  and  reproduce. 
He  was  not  content  with  the  realty  mathematical  demons- 
tration of  this.  He  proved  it  inductively,  and  deducti- 
tively.  He  scanned  history  for  evidence.  He  stated  all 
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the  objections  which  have  ever  been  made  against  his 
system  in  a  stronger  form  than  they  have  ever  been  stated 
by  his  opponents;  and  answered  them  beforehand.  And 
he  proposed  a  remedy  for  the  social  disease  of  increasing 
poverty  with  the  development  of  a  civilization  which  was 
simple  and  just. 

"He  showed  that  rent  arises  in  the  nature  of  things. 
No  one  is  to  blame  for  it.  As  land  in  a  new  society  is 
occupied  the  superior  land  must  bear  rent.  But  rent 
comes,  not  from  labor  of  the  owner,  so  far  as  the  mere 
land  is  concerned ;  but  from  the  progress  of  society.  Hence, 
morally,  it  belongs  to  society.  Therefore  this  "unearned  in- 
crement" of  land  values,  in  city  and  country,  should  be 
collected  yearly  by  the  government  as  belonging  to  the 
whole  people.  All  public  expenditures  should  be  paid 
for  with  it.  No  one  under  such  circumstances  would 
hold  land  for  any  purpose  except  use,  and  he  would  pay 
only  what  the  use  was  worth.  All  wealth  produced  by 
human  activities  would  be  untaxed.  Nothing  would  be 
taxed  save  that  which  was  created  by  the  taxing  power. 
Really  the  single  tax  would  not  be  a  tax  at  all,  in  the  or- 
dinary sense,  since  it  would  be  merely  a  payment  to  the 
whole  people  for  a  benefit  enjoyed.  All  titles  would  remain 
as  now.  There  would  be  no  disturbance  of  any  occupa- 
tion. Things  would  gradually  readjust  themselves.  Wages 
and  interest  would  rise  to  their  proper  level.  The  prob- 
lem of  poverty  and  want  would  be  cured,  and  that  without 
revolution.  People  freed  from  the  trammels  of  a  rigid 
land  system  could  readjust  themselves  to  any  system 
of  public  order  they  might  choose.  Even  the  benefits 
claimed  by  socialism  could  be  realized  in  so  far  as  they 
might  be  realizable  through  voluntary  cooperation,  with- 
out the  tyranny  of  state  socialism.  This  is  in  a  very  sketchy 
form  the  vision  which  dawned  on  me  as  I  read  'Progress 
and  Poverty. ' ' 

"A  perfectible  society,  and  the  obvious  means  of  per- 
fecting it.  The  ancient  riddle  of  ruin  solved  at  last.  The 
abolition  of  involuntary  poverty  in  view.  Eternal  racial 
life  attainable  for  us  of  the  end  of  the  century,  under  terms 
of  freedom,  and  with  no  need  for  revolution.  I  moved 
for  days  in  a  plane  of  exaltation  such  as  I  have  never  ex- 
perienced before  or  since.  I  was  uplifted  to  the  skies. 
Again  I  suffered.  It  was  the  breaking  up  of  the  foun- 
tains of  the  great  deep,  and  the  opening  of  the  windows 
of  my  spiritual  heaven.  I  can  not  wish  any  young  reader 
a  better  thing  than  some  such  experience.  I  have  never 
for  a  moment  lost  that  something  like  a  transformation 
which  came  to  me  then. 

"Said  Reverdy  Miller,  when  I  went  back  to  him  with 
the  book  and  with  a  new  light  in  my  face:  'Nobody  can 
refute  it.  It's  the  real  stuff. ' ' 

TRYING  FISHER  says  that  80  per  cent,  of  our  people 
••-  barely  earn  a  living.  The  truth  is  that  they  earn  an 
excellent  living,  but  it  is  the  twenty  per  cent,  who  get  it. 

— The  New  Yorker. 


Wrong  Notions 

About  Taxation 

/^PPONENTS  of  the  idea  that  all  taxes  should  be  raised 
^-^  by  the  appropriation  of  the  "unearned  increment," 
or  the  taxation  of  the  value  of  land,  are  generally  guilty 
in  their  argument  of  a  strange  mixture  of  admitted  fact 
and  faulty  reasoning.  We  base  this  statement  on  an 
article  published  in  a  recent  issue  of  a  farm  paper  in 
which  the  writer,  presumably  a  farmer,  contends  that 
there  is  just  as  much  "unearned  increment"  in  a  store,  a 
farm  paper  or  other  publication,  or  a  factory,  as  there  is 
in  his  land.  To  quote  a  paragraph  from  the  article: 

What  would  The  Iowa  Farmer  or  Bishop's  store  be 
worth  if  they  were  located  in  a  howling  wilderness 
which  extended  hundreds  of  miles  beyond  the  printing 
plant  or  the  store?  If  it  is  the  presence  of  population 
that  gives  value  to  my  land,  what  is  it  that  gives 
value  to  The  Farmer  or  to  the  store?  Yes,  it  is  the 
people  who  have  put  the  value  into  my  farm,  but  it 
is  just  as  certainly  the  people  who  create  the  value 
of  stores  and  factories  and  all  kinds  of  publications. 

As  a  statement  of  fact  as  to  the  source  of  all  values 
the  above  is  undoubtedly  true.  As  a  process  of  reasoning 
advanced  to  show  that  books  and  magazines  and  papers, 
stocks  of  goods  and  factory  equipment  should  be  taxed  the 
same  as  the  "unearned  increment"  of  the  political  eco- 
nomists, it  is  all  "wet"  and  a  fair  sample  of  the  lack  of 
logic  upon  which  is  based  the  current  defense  of  the  gen- 
eral property  tax,  not  only  in  Iowa,  but  in  Ohio  and  every 
other  state  that  stifles  an  enormous  amount  of  potential 
prosperity  by  unscientific  and  unjust  tax  laws. 

And  the  above,  instead  of  being  what  its  author  meant 
it  to  be,  an  unanswerable  defense  of  the  general  property 
tax,  affords  the  best  proof  imaginable  that  our  present 
method  of  taxation  is  as  wrong  in  theory  as  it  is  unfair 
in  practice.  There  are  still  men  living  in  Iowa  who,  as 
young  men  and  pioneers,  purchased  land  at  government 
prices.  Let  us  assume  that  the  writer  of  the  above  is  one 
of  these.  He  paid  $1.25  an  acre  for,  let  us  say,  a  quarter 
section.  His  160  acres  with  good  buildings  is  doubtless 
worth  today  200  times  that  much,  or  S>250  an  acre.  Had 
he  in  his  youth  merely  proved  his  claim,  then  abandoned 
it  and  let  it  lie  fallow  until  the  time  of  writing  the  above 
letter  it  would  still  be  worth  perhaps  100  times  as  much 
as  he  paid  for  it,  altho  never  reduced  to  cultivation. 

Would  time  do  as  much  for  the  owner  of  a  store,  a  fac- 
tory, a  printing  plant?  Could  an  Iowa  manufacturer 
erect  and  equip  his  plant,  lock  the  door,  move  out  of  town 
and  expect  Father  Time  to  enhance  the  value  of  the  plant, 
regardless  of  how  many  people  moved  into  the  town  or 
the  state,  as  the  quarter  section  of  land  increased  in  value? 
Could  a  merchant  open  and  stock  a  store  or  a  publisher 
start  a  paper,  then  abandon  it  and  hope  to  come  back  at 
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some  future  time  and  find  the  store  or  printing  plant  en- 
hanced in  value  many  times  over?  In  truth,  would  all 
these  absentee  owners  not  find  that  there  was  no  value 
left,  save  only  in  the  ground  upon  which  their  various 
plants  were  built? 

The  farmer  who  wrote  the  above  letter  instead  of  mak- 
ing a  case  against  deriving  all  public  revenue  from  the 
value  of  land  has  unwittingly  proved  for  the  Single  Tax 
idea  all  that  its  advocates  claim  for  it.  He,  as  an  absentee 
land  owner,  would  find  that  as  population  increased  the 
value  of  his  land  had  increased  with  unvarying  mathe- 
matical precision.  Without  effect  on  his  part  the  influx 
of  population  would  have  done  for  the  value  of  land  what 
it  will  not  do  for  any  commodity  made  by  the  hand  of 
man.  And  that  is  the  sole  contention  of  Single  Taxers. 

Stocks  of  goods,  in  stores,  factory  equipment  and  all 
other  products  of  human  labor  deteriorate  rapidly  and 
time,  instead  of  making  them  more  valuable,  soon  re- 
duces them  to  valueless  junk  for  which  there  is  no  mar- 
ket at  all.  The  presence  of  people  does  make  a  market 
for  printed  matter,  for  clothing  and  all  manufactured 
articles,  but  these  articles  must  sell  on  their  merits. 
These  merits  are  not  a  natural  resource,  as  is  land,  but 
are  due  to  hard  work,  intelligent  management  and  lots  of 
both.  More  than  that,  the  merchant,  the  manufacturer, 
the  publisher  must  always  be  alert  for  competition  is  not 
only  keen,  but  springing  up  all  the  time,  while  the  land 
owner  is  secure,  for  there  is  nothing  he  or  anyone  else  can 
do  by  which  the  amount  of  available  land  can  be  increased 
an  iota. 

Had  the  farmer  who  wrote  the  above  only  stopped 
to  think  his  own  experience  would  have  told  him  that  if 
we  tax  any  commodity  produced  by  human  labor,  a  hat, 
a  self  binder,  a  bale  of  fence  wire,  the  price  of  that  article 
is  increased  at  least  by  the  amount  of  the  tax  and,  there- 
fore, made  that  much  harder  to  procure.  If  the  tax  be 
high  enough  it  makes  the  given  article  not  only  dearer, 
but  scarcer.  We  tax  nuisances  out  of  existence.  Does  it 
never  occur  to  us  that  so  to  tax  the  things  we  want,  either 
heavily  or  lightly,  is  both  wrong  in  principle  and  in  prac- 
tice? 

That  is  the  whole  fiscal  argument  of  the  Single  Taxer? 
Why  tax  at  all  the  things  we  want  to  make  living  more 
comfortable  and  life  happier  when  there  is  at  hand  an 
inexhaustible  fund  upon  which  we  may  justly  draw  for 
every  public  expenditure?  Why  tax  any  product  of  the 
human  brain  or  hand? 

And  this  is  not  only  a  sound  fiscal  argument,  but  it 
is  a  sound  moral  argument.  For  sound  economics  must 
ever  coincide  with  sound  morals  and  conform  to  the 
natural  law,  else  the  argument  falls  to  the  ground.  We 
send  men  to  jail  for  evading  our  evil  tax  laws  and  de- 
nounce them  as  bad  citizens,  but  it  would  be  more  credit- 
able to  our  intelligence  if  we  were  to  examine  the  law 
and  see  it  is  the  evil  instead  of  the  men  who  violate  it. 


By  the  same  token  we  imprison  smugglers,  never  stopping 
to  think  that  they  would  not  be  smugglers  were  it  not 
for  iniquitous  tariff  impositions  and  that  all  the  crime  the 
smuggler  commits  is  exercising  his  natural  instinct  to  en- 
gage in  trade  unhampered  by  foolish,  man-made  restric- 
tions. 

Did  we  but  know  it  practically  every  "sin"  we  punish 
is  a  product  of  law.  Witness  the  amazing  franchises  we 
have  granted,  the  wicked  land  laws  which  are  the  bottom 
of  every  internal  and  international  revolution  the  last  two 
centuries,  the  private  monopoly  of  nature's  gifts  to  ALL 
the  children  of  men.  Nature  toils  a  billion  years  to  make 
a  coal  mine — for  the  use  of  the  people  of  the  earth?  No, 
for  the  convenience  of  those  who  grab  nature's  bounty 
under  iniquitous  legal  forms  and  devote  it  to  individual 
gain  instead  of  the  people's  use. 

The  most  potent  instrument  for  good  or  ill  possessed 
by  any  civilization  is  the  power  to  levy  taxes.  Properly 
applied  it  will  perpetuate  our  rugged  American  individual- 
ism. Wrongly  applied  and  our  civilization  must  inevit- 
ably sink  into  the  nerveless  and  flabby  state  socialism 
that  has  destroyed  every  civilization  in  the  past. 

— Coshocton,  (Ohio)  Times,  Editorial 


Canberra 


CANBERRA  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  a  "Single  Tax 
City."  This  is  wrong  in  fact,  and  a  mistake  also 
in  tactics  when  George  men  so  speak  of  it.  Canberra 
people  pay  rent  for  the  land  they  occupy  to  the  Federal 
Government  through  the  medium  of  the  Federal  Capital 
Commission,  instead  of  to  private  land  owners.  But 
they  do  not  escape  taxes,  rates,  and  Customs  duties,  and 
while  living  they  will  be  afflicted  with  the  multifarious 
stamp  taxes  which  ingenious  Treasurers  know  how  to 
impose,  and  at  death  their  property  will  be  liable  to  pro- 
bate duties.  The  Henry  George  plan,  generally  known 
as  the  "Single  Tax,"  is  to  collect  the  rent  of  land  in  lieu 
of  taxation.  If,  later,  Canberra  has  economic  troubles 
similar  to  those  of  other  cities,  critics  will  say  the  "Single 
Tax"  has  failed.  Let  us  acknowledge  that  Canberra 
starts  better  than  other  cities,  but  insist  that  it  falls  a 
long  way  short  of  the  Georgian  ideal.  It  is  not  even  a 
democratically  governed  territory,  for  the  people  have  no 
representation  in  Parliament  or  in  local  government.  A 
local  rate  of  threepence  in  the  £  of  site-value  is  imposed 
for  municipal  purposes,  but  they  have  no  control  over  the 
expenditure,  Some  day  the  people  of  Canberra  will 
realize  that  they  possess  no  franchise,  either  Federal,  State 
or  Municipal;  then  there  will  be  a  row. 

—Progress,  Melbourne,  Aus. 

THE  burden  of  municipal  taxation  should  be  so  shifted 
as  to  put  the  weight  of  taxation  upon  the  unearned 
rise  in  the  value  of  land  itself,  rather  than  upon  the  im- 
provements.— THEODORE  ROOSEVELT. 
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Economic  Wealth  and 

Private  Income 

r  WANT  to  express  appreciation  of  your  recent  editorial 
•••  relative  to  a  valuation  made  by  the  Department  of 
Taxes  and  Assessments  of  the  City  of  New  York,  in  which 
you  point  out  the  common  error  in  newspaper  comment 
and  otherwise  of  confusing  real  or  economic  wealth  with 
private  income. 

This  estimate,  which  claims  for  the  city  a  valuation 
of  $1,000,000,000  over  the  assessed  value  of  the  preceding 
year,  one-half  of  which  is  credited  to  an  increase  in  land 
values,  simply  shows  that  productive  industry,  i.  e.,  all 
manual  or  intellectual  labor  (money,  of  course,  being 
only  a  medium  of  exchange),  has  added  $500,000,000  to 
the  wealth  of  the  community  in  spite  of  the  handicap 
of  $500,000,000  of  increase  in  the  cost  of  living  and  doing 
business,  the  increase  in  land  values  being  due  to  the 
greater  demand  for  home  and  business  sites,  growing  out 
of  the  necessities  of  an  increasing  population. 

The  practice  of  gradually  taking  up  community  pro- 
duced values  by  the  local  governments  in  taxes  and  of 
reducing  to  that  extent  the  taking  of  products  and  pro- 
cesses of  industry,  is  now  coming  to  be  recognized  by  legis- 
lators as  basically  right  and  is  already  in  greater  opera- 
tion than  is  generally  known.  The  city  of  Pittsburgh, 
for  instance,  has  already  instituted  a  partial  exemption 
of  buildings  and  full  exemption  of  machinery  and  stocks 
in  trade.  In  Minnesota  they  have  what  is  known  as  the 
ore  tax,  i.  e.,  a  tax  on  undeveloped  ore  mines,  and  in  many 
communities  the  practice  of  assessing  abutting  property 
for  the  cost  of  public  improvements  is  in  vogue. 

Many  do  not  know  that  the  new  capital  city  of  Aus- 
tralia, the  city  of  Canberra,  is  founded  on  the  idea  of  no 
private  ownership  of  land,  the  rent  of  land  being  taken 
by  the  community  in  lieu  of  all  taxes.  Many  other  ex- 
amples could  be  cited  showing  the  progress  already  made 
in  carrying  out  this  theory  in  legislation. 

— O.  E.  TOEPFERT  in  Christian  Science  Monitor. 

Homespun  Genius  of 

Henry  George 

IN  the  article  entitled  "Pittsburgh  Has  a  Plan,"  we 
learn  that  certain  economic  theories  of  Henry  George 
which  40  years  ago  were  the  subject  of  public  applause 
or  anathema,  are  today  being  tried  out  with  apparent 
success  in  Pittsburgh  in  a  new  system  of  graded  taxation. 
Pittsburgh  has  followed  Henry  George  in  reducing  the 
tax  burden  on  improved  property  until  the  tax  rate  on 
buildings  is  but  one-half  the  rate  on  land.  Canada  has 
gone  much  further.  In  Manitoba  farms  are  assessed  on 
the  value  of  the  land  only. 

If  Henry  George  had  been  merely  a  theoretical  econo- 
mist his  reputation  would  have  suffered  no  eclipse.  He 


was  entitled  to  his  conviction  that  the  age-long  disparity 
between  rich  and  poor,  between  good  times  and  hard  I 
times,  is  due  to  the  speculative  holding  of  land.  His 
crime  was  to  propose  an  easy,  practical  remedy,  a  tax  ' 
on  land  to  the  exclusion  of  other  taxes.  When  the  full 
meaning  of  his  program  became  clear,  that  it  threatened 
the  protective  tariff  and  a  score  of  other  economic  tradi- 
tions, approbation  gave  way  to  alarm.  Yet,  in  contrast 
to  European  Socialism,  George's  startling  principles  were 
home-spun  American.  For  in  proposing  to  exempt  from 
taxation  all  the  products  of  man's  toil,  whether  furni- 
ture or  dwellings,  crops  or  factories  or  railroads,  he  be- 
came the  absolute  exponent  of  the  American  doctrine 
of  the  right  of  private  property. — HENRY  GODDARD  LEACH, 
editor  of  the  Forum  magazine. 

A  Virile  Movement 

A  ND  who  shall  arise  now  and  say  there  is  no  power 
^*  in  a  cause  that  within  less  than  fifty  years  has  done 
so  much  toward  turning  the  world's  thought  and  the  tend- 
ency of  its  legislation,  its  social  and  even  religious  trends 
away  from  erroneous  reforms,  as  has  the  philosophy  of 
Henry  George?  Less  than  fifty  years  ago  in  a  speech 
delivered  in  San  Francisco  Mr.  George  said  the  truth  he 
proposed  was  then  a  "plant  so  weak  and  small  that  only 
the  eye  of  faith  could  see  it."  Today  the  cause  of  Henry 
George  is  a  virile  movement  the  world  round.  It  boldly 
lays  the  ax  at  the  root  of  all  international  troubles  by  de- 
manding as  a  true  basis  for  world  peace  and  a 
greater  and  more  equitably  distributed  prosperity,  the 
abolition  of  all  tariffs  on  commerce,  and  the  destruction 
of  the  false  base  of  national  welfare  by  wiping  out  private 
monopoly  of  natural  resources.  With  no  huge  slush  funds 
filched  from  wealth  producers  through  the  power  of  mono- 
poly, to  own  or  subsidize  great  newspapers;  with  no  en- 
dowed college  and  university  professors  to  teach  its  plain, 
homely  truth;  with  no  legislators  or  lobbies  to  enact  any 
of  its  tenets  into  law;  with  practically  the  weight  of  the 
entire  human  world  in  the  scales  against  it,  still  the  Single 
Tax  goes  forward  until  today  it  is  shaping  legislation  in 
one  half  the  states  and  the  entire  civilized  world  in  spite 
of  themselves.  Its  champions  are  holding  national  Con- 
gresses and  International  Conferences  and  their  pronounce- 
ments command  attention.  No  power  in  such  a  pheno- 
menal movement?  Well  rather!  Mr.  Wilson  spoke  a 
cold  fact  with  no  flattery  when  he  let  loose  that  reference 
to  "the  power  of  the  Henry  George  Men." 

— Fairhope  Courier. 
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A  Billion  Dollar  Loot 

kHOSE  who  bought  land  in  and  near  Cleveland  have 
made  a  billion  dollars  since  Cleveland  was  founded. 

— Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 
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Norman  Angell  Looks 

at  American  "Prosperity" 

NORMAN  ANGELL  has  recently  concluded  an  ex- 
tensive tour  of  investigation  into  conditions  in  the 
United  States  and  here  are  a  few  of  the  observations  he 
makes  as  a  result. 

"If  the  visitor  would  leave  the  towns  and  go  on  to  the 
farms— particularly  in  the  South  and  South-West,  in  the 
Dakotas,  in  the  wheat  belt — he  would  find  a  difference 
of  standard  so  great  in  degree  from  that  of  the  cities  as  to 
make  an  entirely  different  kind  of  life.  No  longer  an  air 
of  lavishness  and  prosperity,  but  an  oppressive  atmosphere 
of  poverty  and  insolvency;  of  decrept  and  tumble-down  houses, 
poor  food,  tramp's  clothing,  anxiety,  debt,  and  hopelessness. 
And  this  is  a  third,  perhaps  more,  of  the  Golden  America." 

He  remarks:  "The  town-bred  American,  whom  the 
ordinary  European  visitors  meet,  will  deny  the  truth  of 
the  picture,  and  the  denial  will  often  be  sincere.  For 
already  we  have  in  the  American  cities  a  generation  that 
has  not  known  the  soil,  and  knows  next  to  nothing  of  the  con- 
ditions which  obtain  on  the  farm.  .  .  . 

Mr.  Angell  says  the  ignorance  of  the  average  town-bred 
American  of  the  vast  gulf  separating  the  American  of  the 
town  and  the  America  of  the  farm  is  amazing,  and  adds, 
the  real  struggle  is  between  "the  man  on  the  land"  and  the 
industrial  organization  emanating  from  the  cities. 

"Virtually  everything  that  the  farmer  had  for  sale  had 
to  be  sold  at  a  world  (a  Free  Trade)  price.  But  every- 
thing he  had  to  buy,  including  things  like  freights  as  well 
as  things  like  machinery,  clothing  and  the  rest,  was  bought 
at  a  highly-protected  price.  No  industry  in  the  world 
could,  year  in  and  year  out,  stand  such  one-sided  treat- 
ment, and  American  farming  has  not  stood  it.  .  .  . 

ON  the  Fiftieth  Anniversary  on  January  30  of  this 
this  year  of  the  class  of  78  C.  C.  N.  Y.,  E.  Yancey 
Cohen,  the  class  poet,  supplied  a  poem  entitled  Jubilee. 
We  quote  the  concluding  lines: 

"The  Earth  is  Mine,"  thus  spake  the  Lord, 

"Sojourners  ye  by  my  accord. 

Six  days  for  labor,  one  for  rest, 

This  of  my  rulings  is  the  best. 

The  waters  of  the  open  sea 

For  all  my  children's  use  are  free. 

The  early  and  the  latter  rain 

I  cause  to  fall  each  year  again. 

The  sun's  all-generous  warmth  and  glow, 

Which  from  the  seed-time  makes  to  grow 

The  varied  harvests  of  your  toil 

Give  each  his  corn  and  wine  and  oil. 

Partake  of  all  my  bounteous  aid 

But  let  my  mandates  be  obey'd. 

Nor  seek  ye  field  on  field  to  join 

Nor  other's  labors  to  purloin. 


Your  heads  to  think,  your  hands  to  do 
In  fitting  way  I  give  to  you — 
But  all  my  natural  Universe, 
In  which  my  Godhead  I  immerse, 
My  winds,  my  fires,  my  powers  divine 
Shall  not  be  own'd  by  you — they're  Mine! 
And  woe  to  those  who  in  their  pride 
By  My  great  Law  will  not  abide! 
With  equal  right  use  ye  the  Earth, 
This  guerdon  comes  to  you  at  birth,— 
But  he  who  filches  this  clear  right 
Him  will  I  shatter  in  my  Might!" 

Thus  was  the  blast  of  that  wild  horn 
On  Palestinian  echoes  borne. 

So  seven  times  seven  the  years  went  by, 

And  we  have  liv'd  and  we  can  die — 

But  what  we've  seen  and  we  shall  see 

Is  the  bright  gold  of  Destiny. 

Sound  high,  thou  horn  of  Jubilee! 

Ring  out,  O  bells  of  Liberty! 

Teach  men  God's  Truth  that  makes  men  free! 

TT  has  become  the  fashion  to  dismiss  Henry  George 
•*•  with  an  amused  smile.  "Progress  and  Poverty" 
was  written  in  1879.  Fourteen  years  later  General  William 
Booth  of  the  Salvation  Army  launched  a  vast  scheme  for 
the  moral,  social  and  economic  regeneration  of  the  world 
by  providing,  as  a  charity,  land  for  the  God-fearing  poor. 
Those  who  had  paid  little  attention  to  Henry  George 
hailed  General  Booth  as  a  savior,  with  resounding  halle- 
lujahs. 

Thirty-five  years  have  passed.  The  Salvation  Army 
in  the  United  States  alone  has  accumulated  the  tidy  sum 
of  $30,000,000  in  solid,  income-paying  properties.  But 
General  Booth's  scheme  to  do  away  with  poverty  by 
prayer  has  collapsed.  In  Soviet  Russia,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  basis  of  the  land  tax  in  effect  today  is  that 
little  idea  put  forward  by  Henry  George,  and  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  agrarian  program  in  Mexico,  that  makes  Secre- 
tary Kellogg  see  and  scream  "Red!"  is  Henry  George's 
theory  of  free  access  to  the  land.  Miss  La  Follette  has 
done  us  all  a  service  by  reminding  us  of  these  things. 
—Review  of  SUZANNE  LA  FOLLETTE'S  work,  Concerning 
Women,  in  The  Masses,  by  Paxton  Hibben. 

IS  it  a  right  of  property  which  permits  a  foreign  specula- 
tor to  come  to  this  country  and  appropriate  200  miles 
of  territory  in  Scotland  for  the  gratification  of  his  love  of 
sport,  and  to  chase  from  the  land  their  fathers  tilled  long 
before  the  intruder,  the  wretched  peasantry  who  have 
committed  the  crime  of  keeping  a  pet  lamb  within  the 
sacred  precincts  of  a  deer  forest? — JOSEPH  CHAMBERLAIN, 
in  1885. 
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Tolstoy  Bears  Testimony 

ffT3UT  now  he  saw  it  plainly  enough.     It  was  just 

-*-'  as  the  people  had  always  said,  the  landowners 
were  responsible  for  their  poverty— those  landowners 
who  had  deprived  them  of  the  land  which  was  their  sole 
means  of  support. 

"Nobody  could  deny  that  infants  and  old  people  died 
for  want  of  milk;  the  reason  they  had  no  milk  was  because 
they  had  no  pastures  for  their  cattle,  no  land  for  raising 
bread-stuffs,  no  hay-fields.  It  is  perfectly  plain  that  all 
the  people's  misery,  or  at  least  the  greater  part  of  it, 
arises  from  the  fact  that  they  do  not  own  the  land  which 
ought  to  support  them,  this  same  land  being  in  the  hands 
of  men  who  take  advantage  of  their  ownership  to  exact 
the  utmost  amount  of  labor  from  the  tillers  of  the  soil. 
The  peasants,  reduced  to  the  depths  of  poverty,  actually  dy- 
ing for  want  of  enough  land  to  support  them,  go  on  toiling 
in  order  that  the  land  owners  may  have  crops  to  sell  in 
foreign  lands." 

"In  Scientific  Societies,  government  institutions,  and 
in  the  newspapers  we  are  always  discussing  the  cause  of 
poverty  and  the  means  for  its  amelioration,  but  we  neglect 
the  only  sure  remedy  for  the  uplifting  of  the  masses  which 
is  to  return  to  them  the  land  which  has  been  taken  from 
them  and  which  they  so  much  need." 

"He   would    not   repeat   here   what   he 

had  done  at  Kuzminskow,  and  in  his  mind  he  sketched  a 
plan  for  renting  the  land  to  the  peasants  and  from  the 
moneys  received,  establishing  a  fund  which  was  to  be 
used  for  their  public  needs.  It  was  not  the  Single  Tax 
System,  but  the  nearest  approach  to  it  that  would  be 
practicable  under  existing  circumstances.  The  main 
thing  was  that  he  renounced  his  right  to  hold  land  prop- 
erty for  a  personal  benefit." 

— Resurrection,  Chap.   VI. 

BOOK  REVIEWS 

BOLTON  HALL'S  "  LIVING  BIBLE  *  " 

One  of  the  near-miracles  in  connection  with  the  Scriptures  is  the 
King  James  Version.  When  it  appeared  the  English  language  was  yet 
in  its  formation.  The  first  English  dictionary  appeared  in  1615, 
followed  in  the  next  year  by  one  which  contained  5000  words  and  two 
centuries  later  amplified  by  Dr.  Johnson,  first  of  the  really  great  dic- 
tionary makers,  into  a  volume  of  over  50,000  words. 

We  need  to  appreciate  the  labors  of  the  extraordinary  group  of 
scholars  who  gave  us  the  King  James  version  of  the  Bible.  It  will 
help  us  therefore  if  we  realize  the  comparative  poverty  of  the  quarries 
from  which  was  hewn  the  magnificent  and  enduring  marble  of  the 
edifice. 

Any  attempt  to  improve  upon  the  English  of  the  King  James  version 
would  be  regarded  rightly  as  foolish  temerity.  Such  has  not  been 
Mr.  Hall's  purpose.  His  task  has  been  rather  the  work  of  elimination; 
the  pruning,  so  to  speak,  of  the  excrescences  and  superfluities  which 
were  retained  in  the  original  with  the  object  of  the  King  James  writers 
of  furnishing  a  literal  transcript. 


In  this  connection  Mr.  Hall,  in  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  LAND  AND 
FREEDOM,  says:  "  What  I  have  tried  to  do  for  the  Scriptures  is  to  give 
a  clear  view  of  the  whole  contents  in  its  very  own  words.  The  few 
words  that  are  changed,  even  though  it  be  only  as  to  their  order,  are 
marked  in  brackets." 

Reduced  to  one  third  of  the  bulk  of  the  original,  or  King  James 
version,  repetitions,  ceremonials,  and  most  of  the  geneologies  and  land 
boundaries  are  omitted.  But  everything  is  here,  as  Mr.  Hall  explains 
in  his  admirably  written  Preface,  that  has  ever  been  of  significance 
to  the  reader  of  Scriptures,  the  stirring  narratives  of  the  patriarchs, 
the  histories  of  the  kings,  the  visions  and  invectives  of  the  prophets, 
major  and  minor;  the  parables  of  Jesus  and  the  poetry  of  the  Psalms 
— those  notable  phrases  that  have  had  for  three  hundred  years  a  way 
of  ringing  unforgettably  in  the  inner  ear  of  him  who  has  once  heard 
them — -all  kept  in  their  integrity,  to  the  last  syllable  of  their  immortal 
rhythm." 

We  quote  further  from  the  letter  to  which  we  are  indebted  for  the 
extract  already  given: 

"  No  one  can  be  called  educated  who  is  not  familiar  with  the  Bible. 
It  contains  every  model  of  literary  form,  or  Dramatic  and  Narrative 
style,  and  the  spirit  of  countless  poems. 

"  There  are  only  two  books  with  which  a  plain  person  can  educate 
himself,  the  King  James  Version  of  the  Bible  and  Progress  and  Poverty. 

"  Each  of  these  has  the  same  object,  which  is  to  justify  the  ways 
of  God  to  Man — and  the  message  of  each  is  delivered  in  clear  and 
majestic  English — each  is  crammed  full  of  the  land  question  and  true 
democracy;  but  in  the  King  James  Bible  these  are  overlaid  and  almost 
buried  in  the  mass  of  repetition  and  detail." 

The  work  has  taken  many  years  of  careful  preparation.     It  is  a  noble 
task,  nobly  executed. 
J.  D.  Ml 

*The  Living  Bible,  Being  the  whole  Bible  in  its  Fewest  Words.  Edited  from  the  King 
Jamse  Version  by  Bolton  Hall.  Cloth  bound,  422  pages.  Price  $6.  Alfred  A.  Knopf 
New  York  City. 

A  NEW  BOOK  BY  A  DANISH  NOVELIST* 

We  have  been  to  Sandhaven.  It  is  a  little  fishing  village  on  the 
Danish  coast,  just  a  cluster  of  houses  on  a  hillside  overlooking  the  sea. 
It  has  a  lighthouse. 

We  have  been  to  Sandhaven.  Jacob  Paludan,  a  Danish  story-teller, 
has  been  our  guide  there  and  in  spirit  has  made  us  see  it.  We  are 
familiar  with  what  is  known  as  "  glamour;  "  Mr.  Paludan  has  it.  It  is 
the  secret  of  clothing  the  picture  the  artist  paints  for  us  with  a  certain 
magic  that  brings  it  before  us. 

A  little  vague  it  is,  perhaps,  a  little  remote — "  out  of  sight,  out  of 
time  " — and  visible  only  to  the  eye  of  the  spirit,  silhouetted  in  dark, 
desolate  outline,  and  again  a  mirage-like  impression. 

Mr.  Paludan  is  an  artist.  Every  now  and  then  little  descriptive 
touches  flash  out  at  us  as  we  read.  He  has  lived  close  to  earth  and 
sea.  Nothing  can  surpass  his  intimacy  with  the  small  details  of  nature, 
like  Hudson,  like  White's  Selbourne,  with  a  vein  of  poetry  intermingled 
that  is  Mr.  Paludan's  own. 

Maybe  the  novel  has  no  serious  purpose  that  the  casual  reader,  in- 
terested merely  in  the  story,  will  discover.  But  the  real  theme  sym- 
bolized in  the  title  the  more  discriminating  reader,  especially  if  he  be 
a  Single  Taxer,  will  readily  discern.  For  the  land  question  runs  all 
through  it.  The  ruin  that  overtakes  more  than  one  of  the  characters 
is  directly  attributal  to  the  passion  of  seeking  something  for  nothing,  the 
human  forsaking  of  honest,  creative  productive  toil  for  greedy  specula- 
tion in  the  toil  of  others.  The  harbor  is  coming — and  if  the  prospect 
of  its  coming  had  not  aroused  this  passion  in  their  hearts,  if  it  had  not 
stirred  the  desire  to  forestall,  the  history  of  Sandhaven,  as  well  as  the 
lives  of  its  inhabitants,  would  have  been  differently  written.  Men  might 
have  lived  in  Sandhaven  with  natures  unwarped,  and  pure  unsullied 
lives,  untainted  with  the  ferocity  of  land  speculation,  might  even  here, 
in  this  desolate  fishing  town,  have  learned  the  lesson  of  fraternity  and 

•Birds  Around  the  Light,  by  Jacob  Paludan.  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York  sod 
London. 
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v  cooperation.     But  like  the  foolish  birds  that  beat  their  lives  out  against 
:i,l  masonry  of  the  lighthouse  they  saw  Sandhaven  the  wreckage 
of  fal  '"I  ruined  souls.     For  the  harbor  never  came. 

\\Y  h.ul  marked  several  paragraphs  for  quotation  for  the  true  poetry 
of  their  description,  the  sureness  and  aptness  of  their  similes.     But 
•A  ill  not  permit. 

'iss  Colbron  we  tender  our  felicitations.     For  the  qualities  in- 
herent in  the  author's  work  could  not  have  been  transplanted  from 
ito  English  without  something  more  than  the  well  equipped 
-hip  of  the  gifted   translator.     Something  more  than  that — 
lie  fellowship,  a  sureness  of  apprehension  of  the  author's  mean- 
ing, and  a  knowledge  of  everything  the  Danish  writer  seeks  to  convey — 
have  been  required  of  Miss  Colbron  as  Mr.  Paludan's  interpreter. 

— J.  D.  M. 

CORRESPONDENCE 

MR.   CRAIGIE'S  WORK   IN   SOUTH  AUSTRALIA 
.,   EDITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 

I  have  just  returned  from  a  four  weeks  speaking  tour  of  the  West 
i,    Coast.    You   will  see  particulars  in   March   Advocate.     The  farmers 
in  that  district  are  taking  a  keen  interest  in  our  principles,  and  we 
are  nursing  the  district  with  a  view  to  the  next  election.     We  have 
a  fine  lot  of  workers  there,  men  who  do  not  hesitate  to  drive  25  miles 
,    to  attend  a  meeting — a  striking  contrast  with  some  city  people — and 
are  hopeful  that  the  seats  there  will  be  won  for  our  cause.     It  is 
hard  work  travelling  each  day  and   speaking  each   night,  but   it   is 
.    necessary  if  educational  work  is  to  be  done.     I  return  to  the  Coast 
again  in  June  to  assist  in  a  land  value  rating  poll  that  is  to  be  taken 
at  Minnipa  District  Council,  and  I  also  address  the  Streaky  Bay  Coun- 
cil on  the  same  question. 

Immediately  on  my  return  from  the  coast  I  started  speaking  in  con- 
nection with  the  Woodville  District  Council  land  value  poll,  taken 
March  2-  The  opposition  won  by  a  big  majority  as  they  had  a  big 
ply  of  cash  at  their  disposal.  This  district  is  a  land  speculators 
paradise  and  they  put  in  their  money  right  royally  to  defeat  the  land 
value  system  of  rating.  They  did  not  hesitate  to  wilfully  misrepresent 
the  true  position  regarding  the  districts  already  working  under  the 
land  value  principle,  and  the  dope  carried  the  people. 

I  go  to  Gladstone,  a  country  town,  on  April  llth  at  the  request  of 
the  Town  Council  to  address  a  public  meeting  on  land  value  assess- 
ment.   The  Council  contemplates  adopting  that  method  of  collect- 
ing local  revenue. 
Adelaide,  South  Australia  —  E.  J.  CRAIOIE. 

BROTHER  JUSTIN   AND  HENRY  GEORGE 
EDITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 

Taxers  are  interested  in  every  phase  of  Henry  George's  career 
that  will  shed  light  upon  his  life  during  the  period  when  he  was  work- 
ing out  his  great  philosophy.  St.  Mary's  College  was  founded  in  San 
Francisco  about  1867,  by  the  late  Archbishop  Alemany,  then  Catholic 
Archbishop  of  California,  and  the  Christian  Brothers  of  De  La  Salle 
were  placed  in  charge  of  that  educational  work.  During  the  seventies 
Brother  Justin  was  the  President  of  the  College.  He  was  a  man  of 
great  ability,  a  fine  orator,  and  devoted  to  the  cause  of  humanity  as 
well  as  the  education  of  his  boys. 

Brother  Justin  and  Henry  George  were  warm  friends,  and  George 
took  every  opportunity  of  consulting  his  friend  about  his  great  book 
when  it  was  in  the  making.  Frequently  he  visited  the  College,  which 
was  then  some  five  miles  from  the  center  of  the  city,  and  read  the  man- 
iscript  of  Progress  and  Poverty  to  Brother  Justin,  who  was  most  help- 
ful in  his  criticism  of  it. 

I  have  a  friend  who  was  a  protege  of  Archbishop  Alemany,  who 
sent  him  to  St.  Mary's,  where  he  became  the  prize  pupil.  Because 
if  these  circumstances,  my  friend  was  frequently  in  the  company  of 
Brother  Justin,  and  he  tells  me  now  that  when  he  was  a  boy,  he  often 


heard  Henry  George  read  the  pages  of  his  manuscript,  as  they  "were 
written  from  time  to  time,  to  Brother  Justin.  He  remembers  one 
particular  occasion  when  Brother  Justin,  listening  to  George  read 
the  latest  pages  of  the  manuscript  interrupted  him,  saying:  "Cut  that 

out,  Harry.     It  will  alienate  the "  George  was  helped 

very  much  to  a  correct  view  of  the  religious  aspect  of  his  philosophy 
through  his  association  with  Brother  Justin. 

Another  interesting  feature  of  this  association  was  that  when  my 
friend  was  taking  his  examinations  at  the  end  of  the  college  year 
Brother  Justin  requested  Henry  George  to  come  out  to  the  college  and 
examine  him  in  logic.  My  friend  tells  me  that  George  was  a  thorough, 
logician,  and  gave  him  a  complete  and  practical  examination. 

This  friendship  between  Henry  George  and  Brother  Justin  existed 
for  many  years  before  Progress  and  Poverty  was  written.  Those 
who  are  interested  may  find  in  the  copies  of  the  Evening  Post  during 
1872  or  later,  when  Henry  George  was  its  editor,  whole  pages  devoted 
to  printing  the  St.  Patrick's  Day  Oration  of  Brother  Justin  and  it  is 
well  worth  reading  today.  The  files  of  the  Post  are  in  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Public  Library,  and  also  among  the  Henry  George  Collection 
given  to  the  New  York  Public  Library  by  Mrs.  DeMille. 

Brother  Justin  left  San  Francisco  for  New  York  about  the  same  time 
that  Henry  George  left  here.  Brother  Justin  there  became  President 
of  Manhattan  College,  conducted  by  the  Christian  Brothers.  No 
doubt  he  and  Henry  George  continued  their  close  and  intimate  friend- 
ship. Perhaps  some  of  the  Single  Taxers  of  the  early  eighties  may 
have  known  him? 
San  Francisco,  Calif.  — E.  P.  TROY. 


NEWS  NOTES  AND  PERSONALS 

THE  news  reaches  us  of  the  death  of  Ernest  J.  Foord  at  Newaygo, 
Michigan.  It  comes  as  a  personal  shock,  for  we  were  closely  asso- 
ciated in  the  movement  in  Jersey  City,  and  a  real  friendship  grew 
up  between  us.  Ernest  was  a  devoted  follower  of  Henry  George  and 
was  attracted  by  the  fundamentals  of  Progress  and  Poverty  in  which 
he  never  lost  faith.  A  Single  Taxer  since  1886,  his  interest  in  and 
devotion  to  the  cause  never  flagged.  We  shall  miss  his  recurring  letters 
and  shall  always  keep  an  affectionate  recollection  of  the  friend  who 
has  passed  out  of  the  picture.  Dear  old  Ernest! 

IMPROVED  somewhat  in  typographical  appearance  and  with  an  in- 
teresting table  of  contents  the  Commonwealth  of  Ardmore,  Pa.,  edited 
by  John  W.  Dix,  is  a  creditable  little  paper. 

A  GERMAN  friend  of  Bolton  Hall  writes  to  him  from  Switzerland 
stating  that  the  new  edition  of  "Meyer's  I.exikon"  calls  Henry  George 
"the  father  of  the  land  reform  movement."  (Bodenreformbewegung.) 

HAROLD  C.  MILES,  a  young  convert  of  Chas.  LeBaron  Goeller,  and 
destined,  we  believe,  to  be  one  of  the  real  leaders  of  the  movement  in 
future  years,  has  a  communication  in  the  Binghamton  Sun.  He  writes: 

"If  taxes  were  placed  where  they  should  be,  no  '  Clean-up  and  Paint- 
up'  campaigns  would  be  necessary.  People  would  do  it  just  for  the 
satisfaction  of  having  a  respectable  looking  property;  human  nature 
is  that  way,  but  when  they  have  to  consider  more  taxes  that  is  a  dif- 
ferent matter.  So  the  fact  remains — if  you  improve  your  property, 
you  of  course  have  that  expense,  but  on  top  of  that  there  are  higher 
taxes  to  be  paid  for  all  time." 

THE  death  of  Delos  F.  Wilcox,  former  Deputy  Water  Commissioner 
of  New  York,  and  perhaps  the  country's  leading  authority  on  franchises 
and  public  utilities,  occurred  April  4th  in  the  New  York  Hospital.  He 
had  been  ill  only  a  few  days  of  pneumonia.  He  was  educated  in  the 
University  of  Michigan  and  Columbia  University  and  received  the  de- 
gree of  Ph.D.  from  the  latter.  He  was  only  55  years  of  age,  but  had 
written  several  works  on  city  government.  He  was  for  many  years 
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a  contributor  to  the  up-keep  of  LAND  AND  FREEDOM.     He  leaves  a 
wife  and  four  children. 

DR.  W.  E.  HARPER,  well  known  Single  Taxer  of  Chicago,  has  re- 
turned from  a  trip  to  New  Zealand  and  Australia,  lecturing  on  certain 
technical  subjects  connected  with  his  profession  of  dentistry.  He 
writes  that  he  found  land  values  outrageously  high  and  feels  that  if 
these  remain  so  these  countries  have  little  possibility  of  an  extended 
foreign  trade  save  in  a  few  favored  products.  Dr.  Harper  is  an  ac- 
cepted authority  on  many  subjects  relating  to  his  profession  and  was 
in  constant  demand  for  lectures  when  his  presence  became  known. 
He  was  thus  kept  pretty  busy,  with  little  time  for  study  of  economic 
conditions.  He  was  surprised  to  find  much  evidence  of  graft  in  city 
affairs  and  more  crime  than  he  had  been  taught  to  look  for. 

IT  is  rumored  that  George  L.  Record  may  enter  the  gubernatorial 
race  in  New  Jersey. 

DR.  THOS.  L.  BRUNK,  of  Alton,  111.,  reports  that  his  book  reviewed 
in  the  columns  of  LAND  AND  FREEDOM,  and  entitled  "American  Lord- 
ships," is  having  quite  a  sale.  Dr.  Brunk  has  in  preparation  a  new 
work  entitled  "Why  a  New  Constitution  is  Imperative."  The  facts 
collected  in  "American  Lordships"  make  not  only  a  readable  book 
but  constitute  an  arsenal  for  Single  Tax  speakers  and  writers. 

E.  S.  GILBERT,  of  Hamilton,  Ontario,  at  the  age  of  78  is  still  active 
in  the  cause  and  has  lost  none  of  his  enthusiasm. 

THE  People's  Advocate  of  Adelaide,  S.  Australia,  reprints  the  remark- 
able address  of  Oscar  H.  Geiger  at  the  Henry  George  Congress  in  this 
City  on  "  Natural  Law  in  the  Economic  World. " 

JOHN  B.  McGAURAN,  of  Denver,  writes:  The  March-April  number 
of  LAND  AND  FREEDOM  was  most  "interesting  and  instructive— up 
to  its  usual  standard  of  excellence." 

THE  death  of  another  Henry  George  man  of  this  city  must  be  chron- 
icled. Fred  R.  Seaman  died  March  13  at  the  age  of  fifty-four.  For 
several  weeks  before  his  death  he  had  not  been  feeling  well,  but  was 
unaware  of  his  true  condition  until  the  day  before  he  died.  He  was 
planning  a  South  American  trip  which  he  agreed  however  to  defer. 
His  attention  was  early  directed  to  Progress  and  Poverty  and  he  con- 
tributed liberally  of  his  money  to  Single  Tax  propaganda.  He  was 
one  of  the  best  known  men  in  the  wholesale  grocery  trade  and  helped 
to  make  the  firm  of  Seaman  Brothers  a  household  word.  Our  old  friend , 
Louis  B.  Parsons,  associated  for  many  years  with  Mr.  Seaman  in  busi- 
ness as  well  as  in  his  work  for  the  cause,  writes  us:  "  He  was  one  of 
the  most  unselfish  men,  I  ever  knew  and  having,  to  a  marked  degree, 
that  saving  sense  of  humor,  his  friendship  has  been  one  of  the  great 
delights  of  my  life." 

OUR  old  friend  and  tried  and  true  worker  in  the  cause,  Robert  E. 
Urell,  of  Mansfield,  Pa.,  who  is  77  years  old  on  June  4th,  has  lost  his 
wife  who  died  last  April  after  a  long  and  useful  life.  Mrs.  Urell  was 
Tioga  County  president  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  a  member  of  the  Mans- 
field Baptist  Church  and  the  Mansfield  Grange.  She  was  in  sympathy 
with  her  husband's  acceptance  of  the  Henry  George  philosophy.  They 
hoped  and  worked  together  for  the  advancement  of  the  cause.  Our 
sympathy  is  extended  to  our  friend  in  his  bereavement. 

CHESTER  C.  PLATT,  of  the  Balavia  Times,  spent  the  winter  in  Florida 
where  he  is  correspondent  for  a  chain  of  Florida  labor  papers.  He 
returned  to  his  home  at  Rye,  New  York,  the  latter  part  of  May,  and 
with  Mrs.  Platt,  will  sail  on  June  23  on  a  trip  to  Europe  with  the 


American  Seminar  of  Sherwood  Eddy.  The  group  will  visit  London, 
The  Hague,  Berlin,  Dresden,  Prague,  Vienna,  Geneva,  and  Paris, 
returning  to  New  York  about  the  middle  of  September.  While  in 
these  cities  Mr.  Pratt  will  furnish  correspondence  for  LAND  AND  FREE- 
DOM on  his  observations  of  economic  conditions  generally. 

GEORGE  F.  COMINGS,  formerly  Lieutenant  Governor  of  Wisconsin, 
now  resides  in  Madison,  where  he  is  connected  with  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Markets.  Mr.  Comings  makes  many  addresses  from  time 
to  time  before  farmer  groups  in  Wisconsin,  and  always  stresses  the 
evils  of  land  monopoly  and  points  out  the  true  remedy. 


IN  a  communication  to  the  New  York  Times  Bolton  Hall  points  out 
that  the  contemplated  Long  Island  tunnels  could  be  easily  paid  for, 
as  a  much  greater  public  improvement,  (Sydney,  Australia's  twenty- 
five  million  dollar  bridge  to  span  Sydney  Harbor)  will  be,  out  of  in- 
creased land  values. 


JAMES  MALCOLM,  Single  Taxer  and  well  known  newspaper  corres- 
pondent at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  writes  that  while  attending  the  Henry 
George  Congress  in  this  city  last  September  he  was  not  well  and  thus 
unable  to  meet  as  many  of  the  friends  as  he  would  have  liked.  He 
says  the  Congress  seemed  to  be  a  great  success. 

BILLY  RADCLIFFE,  S.  T.,  writes:  "Your  March-April  issue  was  ex- 
tra fine." 

"THANKS  for  many  inspiring  messages,"  writes  Chas.  Pike,  of  Van- 
couver, B.  C. 

PROF.  HARRY  GUNNISON  BROWN,  author  of  "Significant  Paragraphs 
from  Progress  and  Poverty,"  and  professor  of  economics  in  the  Univers- 
ity of  Missouri,  writes:  "LAND  AND  FREEDOM  is  excellently  edited. 
My  wife  frequently  comments  upon  the  snappy  interesting  style  of 
its  editorials  and  articles.  It  is  a  pity  that  more  people  do  not  read 
the  magazine." 

NEW  YORK  SINGLE  TAKERS  will  regret  to  learn  of  the  death  of  George 
Everett,  a  long  time  member  of  the  Manhattan  Single  Tax  Club.  He 
traced  his  activities  back  to  the  Henry  George  mayoralty  campaign  of 
1886.  He  was  nearly  80  years  of  age  and  was  vigorous  to  the  last. 
He  was  a  Civil  War  veteran. 


THE  Mid  Day  News,  of  Malta,  has  been  carrying  on  an  interesting 
discussion  between  Father  Paris  and  Ernest  G.  Geoghegan  and  J. 
O'D.  Derrick  on  the  Single  Tax.  Father  Paris  intimates  without 
directly  asserting  that  the  Single  Tax  has  been  condemned  by  the 
Catholic  Church.  To  this  insinuation  Mr.  Derrick  replies: 

Neither  the  Single  Tax  Theory  nor  the  Taxation  of  Land  Values 
is  condemned  by  the  Catholic  Church,  and  anyone  who  says  so  is  ab- 
solutely wrong,  is  either  ignorant  on  that  subject  or  deliberately  try- 
ing to  mislead  the  people  in  the  interests  of  landlordism. 

The  articles  are  too  long  and  too  many  to  be  quoted  adequately. 
Father  Paris  has  not  even  heard  of  Bishop  Nulty  whom  he  calls 
Multy.  Mr.  Geoghegan,  now  of  Malta,  was  once  a  member  of  the 
Chicago  Single  Tax  Club. 

THE  press  of  Virginia  are  justly  exercised  over  the  proposed  amend- 
ment to  the  constitution  that  would  deny  the  state  the  right  to  tax 
for  state  purposes  land  and  real  estate.  The  Richmond  News-Leader 
and  the  Newport  News  are  vigorous  in  their  opposition,  the  latter 
stating  that  it  is  a  proposal  to  abolish  one  of  the  fundamentals  of  state 
sovereignty — the  right  to  tax. 
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lot  Tin.  Wliiif  Plains,  (N.  Y.)  Reporter  gives  an  excellent  account  of 
ri.he  _,.•  ..„  !.y  James  R.  Brown  on  the  Single  Tax  at  Pleasant- 

i-.'ille  and  the  Batavia  Times  a  two  column  report  of  Mr.  Brown's  speech 

in  Batavia. 

hiy  9,  the  animal  meeting  of  the  English  League  for  the  Taxa- 
icm  of  Land  Values  took  place  in  London,  the  president,  Hon.  Josiah 
'"  :.  Wedgwood  occupying  the  chair. 
rt- 

TO    COUNT  KAISERLING  in  departing  from  the   United   States  stated 
k.  hat  John  Dewey  is  better  known  in  Russia  than  he  is  in  the  states. 

Journal  Miner,  of  Prescott,  Arizona,  (issue  of  April  13)  gives 
j  column  report  of  a  debate  between  our  old  friend,  Nicholas  A.  Vyne, 
'hi  Camp  Verde  and  Eli  S.  Perkins.     Mr.  Perkins  did  not  appear  but 
>ra  lively  discussion  ensued  after  Mr.  Vyne  had  spoken. 

'•'  A  JOINT  resolution  has  been  passed  by  the  New  Jersey  Legislature 
creating  a  commission  for  the  study  of  the  tax  on  tangible  personal 
property  now  imposed  on  industry,  agriculture  and  trade  in  New  Jersey 
"to  the  end  that  farmers,  manufacturers  and  merchants  of  that  state 

C  may  compete  on  the  same  basis  with  those  of  other  states  where  the 

"'personal  property  tax  has  been  repealed."  Two  economists,  one  from 
Princeton  and  another  from  Rutgers,  are  to  be  members  of  the  com- 

Hi     .    . 
mission. 

E.  YANCEY  COHEN,  Fairhope,  Alabama,  is  in  need  of  the  following 
:i-  copies  of  LAND  AND  FREEDOM:  No.  114,  Sept-Oct.,  1922,  and  No.  118, 
May-June,  1923.     Will  not  some  of  our  readers  who  may  have  copies 
of  these  issues  get  in  touch  with  Mr.  Cohen? 
in- 

"HAVE  WE  FORGOTTEN  PINGREE?"  is  the  title  of  a  communication 
a  column  long  in  the  Survey  from  Bolton  Hall  on  the  question  of  un- 
employment. 
'tis 

AMONG  recent  visitors  to  this  office  were  Chas.  J.  Tully,  of  Ottawa, 
d.  Canada  and   Dr.   A.   Haynal,  of   Budapest,   Hungary.     Dr.   Haynal 

0    is  a  friend  of  Dr.  Pickler. 

id 

\\Y  acknowledge  receipt  from  Land  and  Liberty  of  London,  England, 
of  a  pamphlet  containing  extracts  from  the  speeches  of  Mr.  Philip 
;c   Snowden,  M.  P.,   on   Land   Value   Taxation,    Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
le   chequer  in  the  Labor  Government  in   1924,  and  probably  destined 
jf   for  the  same  office  in  case  of  a  Labor  Victory,  as  now  seems  probable. 
>    These  utterances  leave  little  to  be  desired.     But  when  Mr.  Snowden 
is  asked  for  an  article  for  the  New  York  Herald-Tribune  on  World  Un- 
employment he  writes  as  if  there  was  no  such  thing  as  a  land  question. 

'        OUR  readers  will  regret  to  learn  that  our  old  friend,  James  Mac- 

( 'ii'gor,  has  had  a  stroke  of  paralysis,  but  is  being  well  taken  care  of 
l(  and  is  resting  comfortably.  His  strength  is  slowly  returning  and  his 
'  mind  functions  with  its  usual  clearness.  But  he  will  no  doubt  spend 

Ms  remaining  years  in  retirement.  Mr.  MacGregor  is  81.  He  num- 
s  bers  among  his  friends  nearly  all  the  old  Single  Taxers,  who  will  always 

cherish  recollection  of  him  as  a  ready  speaker  and  a  truly  remarkable 

debater. 

WILL  ATKINSON,  who  finds  time  for  more  things  than  any  man  we 

Is    know  of,  has  just   issued  fifty   thousand  copies  of   Henry   George's 

:     "Land  Question"  in  abridged  form  similar  in  size  and  appearance  to 

his  "Outline  of  Progress  and  Poverty."     This  edition  of  "The  Land 

Question  Abridged"  will  retail  at  10  cents  and  sell  in  quantities  at 

the  same  price  as  the  Outline,  namely  2c.  a  copy  in  ten  thousand  lots 

5     and  Ic.  a  copy  in  lots  of  not  less  than  one  hundred  thousand  at  a  time. 

r 

r  MR.  C.  LEBARON  GOELLER  has  reprinted  in  pamphlet  form  his  re- 
markable address  at  the  Henry  George  Congress  last  September  on 
"Theory  and  Its  Importance." 


THE  Individualist  School  of  Social  Economics  of  Boston  held  its 
last  meeting  till  the  Autumn  Season.  The  Speaker  was  William  Hoaj?, 
president  of  the  Proportional  Representation  Society.  On  April  18, 
Fiske  Warren  spoke  on  Single  Tax  enclaves.  These  meetings  have  been 
well  attended. 


A  SIMPLE  INTERPRETATION  OF  JUDIASM  is  the  title  of  an  article  ap- 
pearing in  The  Jewish  Forum  by  M.  W.  Norwalk.  In  it  he  links 
up  the  Jewish  economics  and  the  Single  Tax  and  explains  the  relation 
of  our  doctrines  to  fundamental  Hebrew  teachings.  Mr.  Norwalk 
has  reprinted  this  article  in  pamphlet  form.  We  hope  to  give  liberal 
extracts  from  it  in  some  future  number  of  LAND  AND  FREEDOM. 

STATEMENT  of  the  Ownership,  Management,  Circulation,  etc., 
required  by  the  Act  of  Congress  of  August  24,  1912,  of  LAND  AND 
FREEDOM,  published  Bi-Monthly  at  New  York,  N.  Y.,  for  April,  1928, 
State  of  New  York,  County  of  New  York,  ss.: 

Before  me,  a  notary  in  and  for  the  State  and  county  aforesaid, 
personally  appeared  Joseph  Dana  Miller,  who,  having  been  duly  sworn 
according  to  law,  deposes  and  says  that  he  is  the  Editor  of  LAND  AND 
FREEDOM  and  that  the  following  is,  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and 
belief,  a  true  statement  of  the  ownership,  management,  etc.,  of  the 
aforesaid  publication  for  the  date  shown  in  the  above  caption,  required 
by  the  Act  of  August  24,  1912,  embodied  in  Section  443,  Postal  Laws 
and  Regulations,  to  wit: 

1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  publisher,  editor  and  man- 
aging editor  and  business  managers  are: 

Publisher:  Single  Tax  Publishing  Co.,  Inc.,  ISO  Nassau  Street, 
New  York  City. 

Editor:    Joseph  Dana  Miller,  150  Nassau  St.,  New  York  City. 

Managing  Editor :  Joseph  Dana  Miller,  150  Nassau  Street,  New 
York  City. 

Business  Manager:  Joseph  Dana  Miller,  150  Nassau  Street,  New 
York  City. 

2.  That  the  owners  are:    Single  Tax  Publishing  Co.,  Inc.,  Herman 
G.  Loew,  Pres.,  George   R.   Macey,   Sec.,    150   Nassau  Street,   New 
York  City.     None  but  Joseph  Dana  Miller  own  one  per  cent,  or  more 
of  stock. 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mortgagees,  and  other  security 
holders  owning  or  holding  1  per  cent,  or  more  of  total  amount  of 
bonds,  mortgages,  or  other  securities  are:    none. 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above,  giving  the  names  of  the 
owners,  stockholders,  and  security  holders,   if  any,  contain  not  only 
the  list  of  stockholders  and  security  holders  as  they  appear  upon  the 
books  of  the  company  but  also,  in  cases  where  the  stockholders  or 
security  holder  appears  upon  the  books  of  the  company  as  trustee  or 
in  any  other  fiduciary  relation,  the  name  of  the  person  or  corporation 
for  whom  such  trustee  is  acting,  is  given;  also  that  the  said  two  para- 
graphs contain  statements  embracing  affiant's  knowledge  and  belief 
as  to  the  circumstances  and  conditions  under  which  stockholders  and 
security  holders  who  do  not  appear  upon  the  books  of  the  company 
as  trustees,  hold  stock  and  securities  in  a  capacity  other  than  that 
of  a  bona  fide  owner;  and  this  affiant  has  no  reason  to  believe  that  any 
other  person,  association,  or  corporation  has  any  interest  direct  or 
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by  him. 

JOSEPII  DANA  MILLER, 

EDITOR. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  22nd  day  of  March,  19?8. 

[Seal)  LOUIS  D.  SCHWARTZ,  Notary  Public 
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WHAT  LAND  AND  FREEDOM 
STANDS  FOR 

r  I  Baking  the  full  rent  of  land  for  public 
•*•  purposes  insures  the  fullest  and 
best  use  of  all  land.  In  cities  this 
would  mean  more  homes  and  more 
places  to  do  business  and  therefore 
lower  rents.  In  rural  communities  it 
would  mean  the  freedom  of  the  farmer 
from  land  mortgages  and  would  guar- 
antee him  full  possession  of  his  entire 
product  at  a  small  land  rental  to  the 
government  without  the  payment  of 
any  taxes.  It  woulfl  prevent  the  hold- 
ing of  mines  idle  for  the  purpose  of 
monopoly  and  would  immensely  in- 
crease the  production  and  therefore 
greatly  lower  the  price  of  mine  products. 

Land  can  be  used  only  by  the  em- 
ployment of  labor.  Putting  land  to 
its  fullest  and  best  use  would  create  an 
unlimited  demand  for  labor.  With  an 
unlimited  demand  for  labor,  the  job 
would  seek  the  man,  not  the  man  seek 
the  job,  and  labor  would  receive  its 
full  share  of  the  product. 

The  freeing  from  taxation  of  all 
buildings,  machinery,  implements  and 
improvements  on  land,  all  industry, 
thrift  and  enterprise,  all  wages,  sal- 
aries, incomes  and  every  product  of 
labor  and  intellect,  will  encourage  men 
to  build  and  to  produce,  will  reward 
them  for  their  efforts  to  improve  the 
land,  to  produce  wealth  and  to  render 
the  services  that  the  people  need,  in- 
stead of  penalizing  them  for  these 
efforts  as  taxation  does  now. 

It  will  put  an  end  to  legalized  robbery 
by  the  government  which  now  pries 
into  men's  private  affairs  and  exacts 
fines  and  penalties  in  the  shape  of  tolls 
and  taxes  on  every  evidence  of  man's 
industry  and  thrift. 

All  labor  and  industry  depend  basic- 
ally on  land,  and  only  in  the  measure 
that  land  is  attainable  can  labor  and 
industry  be  prosperous.  The  taking 
of  the  full  Rent  of  Land  for  public  pur- 
poses would  put  and  keep  all  land  for- 
ever in  use  to  the  fullest  extent  of  the 
people's  needs,  and  so  would  insure 
real  and  permanent  prosperity  for  all. 
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Comment  and  Reflection 

E  have  just  glanced  through  a  recent  work  by  Canon 
J.  A.  R.  Brookes  entitled  "Murder  in  Fact  and 
Fiction."  The  book  itself  need  not  concern  us;  it  is  the 
prefatory  note  by  the  Canon  that  gives  us  pause,  and  to 
which  we  draw  attention.  This  prefatory  note  is  an  in- 
tellectual curiosity. 

IT  is  perhaps  impossible  for  any  of  us  to  enter  the  mind 
of  a  Canon  of  the  Church  of  England.  What  can  we 
know  of  the  intellectual  processes  of  a  man  so  elevated 
above  his  fellows,  to  whom  orthodoxy — that  comfortable 
latitudinarian  orthodoxy  that  asks  no  questions  and  that 
is  part  and  parcel  of  the  economic  and  social  privilege 
which  is  its  main  support — has  become  a  settled  convic- 
tion and  who  lives  remote  from  the  rushing  torrent  of 
challenges,  important  and  unimportant,  with  which  the 
fixed  standards  of  civilization  must  be  more  and  more 
assailed?  Enthroned  in  a  serene  complacency  a  Canon 
is  a  Canon  with  little  chance  of  having  his  philosophy  of 
life  disturbed  or  modified  by  influences  that  beat  upon 
the  charmed  citadel  of  his  religious,  social  and  economic 
beliefs. 


L 


ET  us  take  the  mental  measure  of  the  Canon  in  the 
page  which  precedes  the  recital  of  famous  murders: 

"The  secret  spring  of  Bolshevism  is  to  be  found  in  the 
inferiority  complex,  which  causes  the  ignorant  and  the 
incompetent  to  envy  and  dislike  their  superiors  * 
Any  one  who  praises  the  inferior  or  mediocre,  and  affects 
to  despise  the  beautiful  and  good  is  a  conscious  or  uncon- 
scious Bolshevik  *  *  *  To  prefer  the  ethical  stand- 
ards of  Ibsen  or  Shaw  to  those  of  Moses  or  Christ  is  a  still 
more  dangerous  form  of  Bolshevism  *  *  *  Alike  in 
Ethics  and  Art  there  must  be  certain  fixed  standards,  and 
those  who  prefer  the  ugly,  the  bizarre  and  the  vulgar  are 
helping  to  overthrow  those  standards,  forms  and  tradi- 
tions upon  which  our  Christian  civilization  rests.  Bol- 
shevism objects  to  fixed  standards  because  it  knows  that 
its  inferiority  will  thereby  be  rendered  manifest,  therefore 
it  seeks  either  to  enter  upon  side  tracks  where  competition 
is  evaded,  or  to  throw  scorn  upon  the  great  geniuses  of  the 
Past,  whom  they  have  to  acknowledge  as  their  superiors." 

THIS  insistence  upon  "  fixed  standards  "in  Art  and  Ethics 
extends  of  course  to  the  civilization  we  know  which 
it  is  not  obvious  to  the  Canon  is  constantly  in  process  of 


change.  Had  he  lived  in  the  days  when  chattel  slavery 
was  an  established  institution  he  could  have  contemned 
assaults  upon  that  system  as  endangering  certain  "fixed 
standards."  According  to  Canon  Brookes  one  may  not 
prefer  Ibsen  and  Shaw  to  Tennyson,  or  even  hold  that 
both  hold  a  message  for  this  generation,  without  being 
classed  as  a  political  Bolshevist. 

A  S  one  who  places  Tennyson  above  Shaw  as  a  poet, 
^*  Shaw  not  being  a  poet  at  all,  and  Shaw  above  Tenny- 
son as  a  dramatist,  Tennyson  being  a  great  poet  and  hardly 
a  dramatist  though  he  wrote  poetic  dramas,  we  protest 
against  this  confusion  of  "standards,"  ethical  or  artistic, 
with  political  institutions  which  cannot  be  submitted  to 
the  same  criteria  as  ethics  or  art.  And  we  insist  that 
notions  of  "  fixed  standards"  are  dangerous  notions  whether 
in  art,  ethics  or  politics. 

AND  the  preposterous  notion  that  Bolshevism  is  a 
Manifestation  of  the  "inferiority  complex,"  and  not 
a  blind  reaction  from  an  unjust  social  system,  is  of  a  piece 
with  the  rest  of  this  prefatory  note  lugged  into  a  volume 
dealing  with  famous  murder  cases.  It  appears  not  to 
have  occured  to  the  Canon  that  the  teachings  of  both 
Moses  and  Jesus  were  assaults  upon  the  "fixed"  ethical 
economic  and  political  institutions  of  the  time,  that  neither 
one  nor  the  other  has  been  put  to  the  test  by  either 
Church  or  State,  and  that  every  step  in  progress  is  an  in- 
terference with  "fixed  standards",  which  are  never  really 
fixed.  But  such  is  the  reasoning  of  the  Canon,  and  how 
can  a  Canon,  unless  an  exceptional  and  courageous  one, 
reason  otherwise? 

SOCIOLOGY  is  a  term  supplied  us  by  Comte,  which 
at  other  times  he  called  Social  Physics.  He  would 
have  dignified  it  as  a  science  and  taught  that  "social 
phenomena  are  subject  to  natural  laws,  admittedly  of 
natural  prevision."  (Martineau's  Positive  Philosophy.) 
He  held  that  the  natural  laws  of  progress  can  be  ascer- 
tained. It  is  needless  to  say  such  speculations  mark  an 
epoch  in  social  and  economic  philosophy,  though  no  serious 
attempt  outside  of  George  has  been  made  to  ascertain 
the  nature  and  consequence  of  such  laws.  This  work 
remains  to  be  done  and  may  yet  form  the  subject  matter 
of  a  great  and  enduring  work. 
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TF  order  reigns  in  the  universe  —  and  it  seems  obvious 
•*•  to  us  that  it  does  —  we  may  find  it  supreme  in  the  realm 
of  economics.  Because  disorder  and  not  order  reigns,  we 
may  look  here  for  the  secret  of  the  failure  of  civilization, 
the  one  we  live  in  as  well  as  the  innumerable  civilizations 
of  the  past.  It  must  be  a  law  of  the  economic  world  that 
what  a  man  produces  shall  be  his;  the  result  of  depriving 
him  of  this  must  bring  certain  consequences,  certain  dis- 
orders in  the  place  of  order. 


[^HOSE  who  deplore  the  wide-spread  modern  skeptic- 
•*•  ism,  the  weakening  faith  in  the  natural  order  may 
find  here  the  answer  to  the  riddle  that  perplexes  them.  Asa 
Grey  has  said:  "I  confidently  expect  that  in  the  future, 
even  more  than  in  the  past,  faith  in  an  order,  which  is  the 
basis  of  science,  will  not  be  dissevered  from  faith  in  an 
Ordainer,  which  is  the  basis  of  religion." 

|"T  is  because  of  this,  among  other  reasons,  that  every 
•••  earnest  minded  thinker  and  philosopher,  should  be  in- 
terested in  demonstrating  the  natural  order,  in  discover- 
ing first  what  it  is,  and  secondly  in  getting  rid  of  condi- 
tions that  interfere  with  its  free  operation.  That  there  is 
such  a  natural  order  cannot  be  demonstrated  by  any  single 
experiment,  but  it  is  not  to  be  ignored  in  any  rational 
system  of  social  or  economic  philosophy. 

AND  this  leads  us  to  another  thought.  The  aim  of 
the  movement  begun  by  Henry  George  is  not  to  give 
man  more  wealth,  more  things,  nor  even  merely  to  make 
it  more  easy  for  him  to  earn  a  living,  though  that  is  a  great 
deal.  But  it  is  to  establish  that  order  of  progress  in  civili- 
zation which  in  conformity  with  the  natural  law  will  assure 
a  beneficent  future  for  mankind,  and  make  of  the  food- 
grubbing,  house-building  animal  a  religious  man  on  whom 
a  new  power  will  be  conferred  to  raise  the  curtain  reveal- 
ing his  immortal  destiny.  These  are  the  supreme  heights 
for  his  attainment,  which  Henry  George,  in  completing 
the  task  he  had  set  himself  of  outlining  his  great  reform, 
has  foreshadowed  in  immortal  prose. 

The  Land  and  the  Race 

Question  in  South  Africa 

T  N  a  recent  issue  of  the  Missionary  Herald  Ray  E.  Phillips, 
•*•  of  Johannesburg,  South  Africa,  begins  a  series  of  articles 
on  "The  Social  Gospel  and  Interracial  Relationships." 

Mr.  Phillips  says  that  "the  two  outstanding  factors  that 
must  be  spoken  of  in  any  discussion  of  interracial  matters 
as  between  these  two  great  racial  groups  (black  and  white) 
are  (1)  the  land  problem  and  (2)  the  industrial  situation 
in  the  big  cities." 

The  writer  tells  us  that  the  early  white  settlers  of  South 
Africa  were  land  hungry,  and  that  the  whole  land  was 
eventually  appropriated  by  the  newcomers. 


"And  much  of  this  land  is  not  producing.  There  is  no 
tax  on  land,  and  hence  no  inducement  either  to  improve 
it  or  sell  it.  So  there  it  lies  in  big  holdings;  tied  up  and 
much  of  it  useless.  This  explains  the  fact  that  there  is 
a  land  famine.  For  the  large  native  population  there  is 
no  land  available  for  expansion.  Although  the  natives 
constitute  four-fifths  of  the  population  of  the  country , 
they  own  only  one-thirteenth  of  the  land,  and  they  are 
now  overflowing  the  meager  allotments  of  past  years . 
Thousands  of  natives  of  the  younger  generation  are  now 
finding  themselves  without  land  and  faced  with  the  choice 
between  becoming  serfs  on  white  farms,  or  going  to  the 
big  cities  to  work." 

Mr.  Phillips  tells  us  that  there  is  this  difference  between 
the  black  and  white  landless  city  dwellers:  "While  white 
men  have  the  vote  and  are  recognized  a  factor  in  South 
African  politics,  the  natives  are  largely  voteless  and  prac- 
tically impotent  politically.  This  means  that  political 
parties  must  provide  for  the  whites  even  at  the  expense 
of  the  natives." 

We  quote  the  following: 

"Second,  there  is  no  land  which  can  be  freed  without 
serious  trouble.  A  recent  investigation  by  a  Government 
Commission  found  no  considerable  areas  free  for  occu- 
pancy by  the  blacks.  White  farmers  stand  solidly  against 
any  appropriation  of  good  land  for  native  settlement. 
Some  scheme  whereby  natives  can  buy  land  in  so-called 
"neutral  zones"  where  either  black  or  white  may  buy, 
but  with  safeguards  to  protect  native  interest,  may  re- 
lieve the  situation.  This  is  urged  by  certain  thinking 
white  men. 

The  recently  enacted  Color  Bar  Bill,  which  we  have 
just  mentioned,  and  which  legislated  natives  out  of  em- 
ployment in  certain  lines,  makes  the  natives  suspicious  of 
the  good  faith  of  the  present  South  African  Government . 
They  feel,  and  many  thinking  whites  admit,  that  the 
segregation  policy  of  the  Government  is  dictated  by  fear — 
fear  of  the  economic  competition  of  the  natives.  And  th  e 
natives,  in  their  turn,  are  afraid  that  even  though  land  is 
made  available,  and  the  line  drawn  about  it,  this  line  wil  1 
not  keep  the  white  man  from  coming  into  their  black 
territory  if  there  is  something  in  their  area  that  the  white 
man  wants.  A  story  reports  an  old  native  chief  as  saying 
to  General  Hertzog,  the  present  Prime  Minister,  "Do  you 
think,  Sir,  that  you  are  better  than  God?" 

"Why,  no,  certainly  not,"  said  General  Hertzog. 

"Well,"  said  the  chief,  "God  put  a  whole  sea  between 
you  white  men  and  us  black  men,  and  yet  you  white  men 
crossed  the  ocean  because  there  was  wealth  in  the  land  of 
the  black  man.  Do  you  think  you  can  keep  your  white 
men  from  coming  and  taking  possession  of  the  black  man's 
land  merely  by  drawing  a  line  down  the  country?  Do  you 
think  you  are  better  than  God?" 

Of  course  these  conditions  of  grave  injustice  must  cause 
deep  resentment  among  the  blacks,  and  Mr.  Phillips  says: 

"They  see  themselves  legislated  against  because  of  their 
skin  color;  they  are  embittered  over  the  land  situation,  the 
low  rates  of  wages  existing  in  spite  of  increase  of  living 
costs;  they  rebel  against  the  slum  housing  conditions  in 
the  big  cities.  They  are  becoming  anxious  and  uneasy.  It 
is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  there  is  a  rapid  growth  of 
nationalist  feeling  quite  comparable  with  that  found  in 
India  and  China." 
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Mr.  Phillips  sees  the  problem  but  he  may  not  see  the  solu- 
tion. But  he  would  approach  the  problem  in  the  spirit 
that  will  furnish  the  solution  when  he  says  in  conclusion: 

"\\hat  seems  to  be  needed  is  a  warm,  Christian  con- 
science on  the  part  of  the  governing  peoples;  a  sense  of 
responsibility  to  God,  and  a  sympathetic  understanding 
of  the  other  man,  and  of  the  fact  that  he,  too,  is  a  child  of 
the  same  Father." 

The  children  of  the  same  Father  are  of  course  equally 
entitled  to  the  Father's  bounty. 

A  Pennsylvania  Editor 

Speaks  Out 


of  the  fundamental  principles  of  civilization  is 
that  what  a  man  earns  is  his  own,  and  another  is 
that  he  has  a  right  to  dispose  of  it,  at  his  death,  as  he 
chooses.  Those  rights  should  hold  for  rich  and  poor  alike. 
The  cure  for  swollen  fortunes,  huge  unearned  incomes,  is 
not  in  taxation  after  they  have  been  accumulated,  but 
in  laws  preventing  their  accumulation. 

Two  wrongs  do  not  make  a  right.  Tar  laws  unsound 
in  principle  cannot  be  made  permanently  just  by  removing 
always  recurring  "inequities,"  by  robbing  Peter  to  pay  Paul 
even  though  Peter  be  inordinately  rich.  One  basic  principle 
of  law  is  that  it  shall  apply  to  all  alike.  We  would  not 
think,  for  Instance,  of  enacting  a  law  against  murder  with 
the  provision  that  it  should  apply  only  to  persons  with  a 
certain  income,  or  of  a  certain  creed  or  race.  Yet  we 
make  tax  laws  frankly  applying  to  certain  classes,  frankly 
exempting  certain  others.  That  means  that  somebody 
must  decide  who  shall  be  taxed,  who  exempted,  and  therein 
lies  the  fatal  weakness  of  that  sort  of  taxation. 

Henry  George's  plan  presupposes  that  what  a  man  earns 
or  builds  or  acquires  is  his  own,  not  subject  to  taxation. 
Land  is  the  gift  of  God  to  all  men,  not  to  be  "owned" 
outright  by  any  man  but  to  be  held  by  the  government 
subject  to  use  by  all  men.  For  that  use  men  would  pay 
rentals,  which  r&ntals  would  be  used  for  the  support  of 
government  just  as  are  taxes  now.  For  years  the  land 
tax  plan  has  been  opposed  by  wealthy  men,  simply  be- 
cause large  land  owners  opposed  it  when  first  advanced. 
These  same  wealthy  men  who  now  find  the  income  and 
inheritance  and  other  taxes  exorbitant  might  profit  greatly 
by  studying  Henry  George's  plan.  By  that  plan  they 
might  have  attained  a  just  taxation  fair  to  all  alike.  As 
it  is  we  are  rapidly  becoming  mired  in  a  morass  of  always 
changing  tax  laws,  of  eternal  political  dickering  and  lobby- 
ing and  trickery,  seeking  justice  and  equity  in  laws  that 
are  themselves  fundamentally  unjust  and  inequitable. 

—  Editorial—  Warren  (Pa.)  Evening  Times. 


PHE  September-October  number  of  LAND  AND  FREEDOM 
•*•   will  contain  full  reports  of  the  Henry  George  Congress 
in  Chicago,  September  10,  11  and  12. 


Professor  Beard 

and  Henry  George 

IN  the  second  volume  of  his  fascinating  history,  "The 
Rise  of  American  Civilization, "  Charles  A.  Beard  writes  : 

"  In  spite  of  all  this  concern  about  the  course  of  events 
in  America  during  the  gilded  age,  there  appeared  no  socia  1 
philosopher  competent  to  survey  society  from  top  to  bot- 
tom, plot  the  trajectory  of  plutocratic  ascendancy,  or  in- 
terpret the  sweep  of  things  in  the  large.  Of  course,  the 
socialists  were  active  in  obscure  corners  offering  the  gospel 
of  Karl  Marx  in  pamphlets  and  brochures,  but  they  pro- 
duced no  critique  of  the  capitalist  procession  in  America 
worthy  of  more  than  a  passing  glance.  Disgruntled  popu- 
lists, deprived  of  planting  leadership  and  finding  no  clergy- 
men or  college  professors  to  write  for  farmers  as  they  had 
once  written  for  slave  owners,  did  nothing  but  pepper 
Maecenas  with  bird  shot. 

"Perhaps  the  first  approach  to  a  critical  diagnosis  that 
made  a  rift  in  American  complacency  was  Henry  George's 
"Progress  and  Poverty,"  published  in  1879,  a  trenchant 
volume  drawing  the  deadly  parallel  of  riches  and  misery, 
sun  and  shadow;  proposing  to  apply  to  the  complexities 
of  the  capitalist  order  a  physiocratic  doctrine  of  the  eight  - 
eenth  century  in  the  form  of  a  Single  Tax  designed  to 
absorb  unearned  increment  in  land  values  and  strike  at 
the  root  of  gross  inequalities  of  wealth.  By  his  livid 
description  of  the  carking  desolation  spread  under  the  high 
noon  of  American  prosperity  and  the  assurance  he  dis- 
played in  prescribing  a  remedy,  George  sounded  a  new 
note  in  American  criticism.  Within  a  decade,  he  became 
famous  at  home  and  across  the  seas;  radicals  and  trade 
unionists  in  New  York  tried  to  elect  him  mayor;  owners 
of  factories  patronized  him — he  offered  no  disturbance 
to  their  economic  operations.  In  England  and  Ireland 
he  was  hailed  as  a  conquering  hero,  and,  owing  to  the  acute- 
ness  of  their  land  problem,  made  a  profound  impression 
on  current  economic  opinion.  Through  countless  channels , 
George's  ideas  filtered  out  in  varied  types  of  American 
thought,  helping  to  make  the  country  at  least  dimly  aware 
of  the  social  question;  but  the  Single  Tax  creed  bore  little 
fruit  in  legislation  and  gave  no  serious  qualms  to  the 
managers  of  politics." 

COMMENTS 

Henry  George  did  more  than  draw  "the  deadly 
parallel  of  riches  and  misery."  He  recast  the  science 
of  political  economy  by  working  out  the  natural  laws  of 
the  distribution  of  wealth.  He  destroyed  the  current 
academic  theory  of  wages  and  capital.  He  amplified 
and  extended  Ricardo's  law  of  rent.  He  dug  to  the  root 
of  the  wealth  distribution  problem  by  proving  that — 

"The  reason  why,  in  spite  of  the  increase  of 
productive  power,  wages  constantly  tend  to 
a  minimum  which  will  give  but  a  bare  living, 
is  that,  with  increase  in  productive  power, 
rent  tends  to  even  greater  increase,  thus  pro- 
ducing a  constant  tendency  to  the  forcing 
down  of  wages." 

This  was  an  achievement  that  called  for  attention  in 
a  history  like  Prof.  Beard's. 
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The  professor  says  that  "owners  of  factories  patronized" 
George,  for  "he  offered  no  disturbance  to  their  economic 
operations."  This  sounds  like  a  sneer,  but  perhaps  Prof. 
Beard  did  not  mean  it  that  way.  A  few  factory  men  had 
mind  enough  to  understand  George  and  the  heart  to  follow 
him;  but,  on  the  whole,  factory  owners  are  not  readers 
and  thinkers  in  economic  science.  Those  who  heard  of 
him  were  mostly  prejudiced  against  him  because  of  his 
free  trade  views.  Many  never  heard  of  him  at  all;  others 
set  him  down  as  a  "fanatical  agitator." 

But,  it  is  fair  to  ask  Prof.  Beard,  why  should  disturbance 
be  offered  to  factory  owners?  Legalized  special  privileges 
which  may  have  been  given  to  them  should  be  withdrawn. 
George's  philosophy  calls  for  that  kind  of  disturbance, 
but  we  certainly  cannot  wish  to  get  rid  of  factories  or  inter- 
fere with  their  honest  operation.  Are  they  not  desirable? 
Do  we  not  want  freedom  to  produce  wealth? 

We  suspect  that  Prof.  Beard's  chief  difficulty  in  under- 
standing Henry  George  is  that  he  has  the  Marxian  con- 
ception of  capital.  When  he  uses  the  term  Capitalism, 
the  professor  is  thinking  of  various  forms  of  legalized 
monopoly  such  as  in  land  and  franchises.  He  bunches 
everything  together  as  capital  that  has  exchange  value. 
That  is  the  confusing  practice  of  socialists,  and  is  un- 
scientific. Real  capital  as  Henry  George  defines  it  is  a 
product  of  labor,  and  its  private  ownership  is  natural  and 
harmless.  Legislators  should  leave  it  severely  alone. 
It  is  only  legalized  monopoly  that  needs  "disturbance." 

Prof.  Beard  says  that  "the  Single  Tax  creed  bore  little 
fruit  in  legislation."  To  that  it  may  be  replied  that  the 
Single  Tax  creed  is  more  intent  on  abolishing  a  host  of 
bad  laws  than  on  making  new  laws. 

George's  teaching  has  gained  considerable  standing 
in  collegiate  circles,  and  is  steadily  influencing  thought. 
It  is  also  perceptibly  modifying  taxation  practices  in  New 
Zealand,  Australia,  South  Africa,  South  America,  wes- 
tern Canada,  and  some  portions  of  the  United  States. 
His  ideas  are  under  discussion  in  every  session  of  the 
British  Parliament. 

Impatient  souls  often  exclaim  against  the  slowness  of 
George's  thought  in  winning  general  acceptance;  but,  on 
considering  the  powerful  monopolistic  interests  it  threatens, 
Single  Taxers  are  usually  encouraged.  The  idea,  while 
radical,  may  be  introduced  without  serious  shock  or  pajnic. 
Men  of  business  whose  production  interests  exceed  their 
monopolistic  interests  will  gradually  come  to  see  that  they 
must  turn  to  Single  Tax  for  their  own  safety.  Organized 
laborers  will  be  driven  to  the  wall  unless  they  break  the 
bonds  of  land  monopoly,  as  the  more  intelligent  are  com- 
ing to  understand. 

ffTT  is  the  thorough  fusion  of  insight  into  actual  facts 
•*•  and  forces,  with  recognition  of  their  bearing  upon 
what  makes  human  life  worth  living,  that  constitutes 
Henry  George  one  of  the  world's  great  social  philosophers." 
• — JOHN  DEWEY,  Professor  of  Philosophy,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity. 


Norman  Thomas  Says  Things 

~M"ORMAN  THOMAS,  Socialist  candidate  for  Presi- 
•*>  ^  dent,  has  been  saying  things  since  his  nomination 
which  shows  him  to  have  a  better  grasp  of  economic  prin- 
ciples than  the  Republican  or  Democratic  nominee  can 
boast,  though  we  suspect  that  Hoover  really  knows  more 
than  his  platform.  In  his  column  in  the  New  Leader  he 
writes  as  follows: 

"Seventy-five  per  cent,  of  what  President  Coolidge  had 
to  say  in  condemnation  of  the  McNary-Haugen  bill  would 
have  come  with  good  grace  from  a  militant  free  trader. 
It  sounds  like  amazing  hypocrisy  coming  from  a  staunch 
defender  of  high  tariffs  who  has  just  signed  a  bill  subsid- 
izing the  American  merchant  marine.  Yet  the  President 
is  not  consciously  hypocritical.  Subsidies  and  special 
favors  to  business  men  do  not  look  to  him  like  subsidies 
and  he  is  not  aware  that  he  has  provided  sharp  arguments 
against  his  own  closest  political  friends  and  supporters." 

And  he  goes  on  further: 

"Finally  it  is  to  be  observed  that  agriculture  has  been 
the  victim  not  only  of  a  faulty  credit  system  but  of 
inflated  land  values.  Very  earnestly  do  we  ask  you,  the 
farmers  of  America,  to  consider  whether  you  may  not  have 
been  mistaken  in  thinking  too  much  in  terms  of  profits  to  be 
derived  by  sale  or  rent  from  an  increase  of  land  values  and 
too  little  in  terms  of  the  reward  of  your  own  arduous  labors. 
Mr.  W.  H.  Kaufman  of  the  state  of  Washington  has 
recently  reminded  his  fellow  farmers  that  the  equivalent 
of  stock  watering  has  been  practiced  on  a  large  scale  under 
our  present  system  by  farm  owners.  The  unearned  in- 
crement which  society  creates  and  individual  owners  take 
does  not  become  a  blessing  simply  because  in  some  cases 
it  does  not  go  to  one  family  like  the  Astors  but  to  a  mul- 
titude of  smaller  owners.  Working  farmers  like  city 
workers  have  need  to  face  this  problem  of  land  values  and 
their  control  by  a  just  and  equitable  system  of  taxation 
which  should  fall  on  land  rather  than  improvements. 

In  this  connection  we  may  find  help  in  solving  the  serious 
problem  of  tenant  farming  which  is  increasing  steadily. 
Rentals  are  based  on  swollen  land  values.  Farm  tenants 
in  America,  unlike  farm  tenants  in  other  countries,  have 
no  security  of  tenure  and  no  claim  on  the  improvements 
these  may  have  made  save  as  leases  may  provide.  Herbert 
Quick  is  authority  for  the  statement  that  not  the  patient 
workers  in  the  tobacco  fields  in  Connecticut  but  land 
owners  and  land  sellers  have  got  th»  lion's  share  of  such 
profits  as  have  been  made  out  of  the  tariff  on  tobacco  leaf. 

In  short,  no  system  of  tariff  or  subsidy,  direct  or  in- 
direct, can  help  the  men  who  raise  our  food  unless  we  in- 
quire into  the  question  of  land  values.  Here  we  have 
only  space  to  remind  you  that  the  prosperity  of  all  workers 
whether  in  field,  factory  or  office  depends  upon  the  end 
of  special  privilege  and  the  extension  of  a  wise  and  sound 
plan  for  adding  to  the  wellbeing  of  individuals  by  social 
control  in  the  interest  of  the  workers  rather  than  of  the 
owners." 

And  he  says,  recognizing  the  importance  of  the  removal 
of  tariff  barriers  in  the  interests  of  world  peace  between 
nations: 

"In  the  long  run  what  is  desired  is  lower  tariffs  on  all 
sorts  of  goods.  Good  will,  prosperity,  even  peace  among 
nations,  depend,  in  part,  upon  a  careful  lowering  of  those 
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economic  barriers,  which  now  divide  them,  with  due  re- 
gard for  the  workers  in  the  period  of  readjustment.  The 
relative  prosperity  of  America  has  not  been  chiefly  due 
to  its  protective  system — every  little  tiny  country  in 
Europe  has  that — but  to  the  fact  that  within  our  own 
boundaries  the  people  of  the  United  States  have  the 
greatest  free  trade  market  in  the  world." 

He  also  says:  "None  of  our  hesitant  liberal  friends 
have  advanced  one  single  reason  for  believing  that  the 
Republican  or  Democratic  Party  can  be  made  the  effective 
weapon  of  any  sort  of  struggle  for  the  things  that  most 
liberals  profess  to  desire." 

The  Socialist  Party  has  done  itself  credit  in  placing  in 
nomination  for  the  highest  office  a  man  of  liberal  and  ad- 
vanced ideas  and  a  good  deal  of  real  economic  knowledge. 
Single  Taxers  unattached  to  any  party  can  do  nothing 
better  than  to  give  him  a  whole-hearted  support. 

We  who  are  not  prepared  to  go  the  way  of  socialism, 
who  are  disciples  of  the  new  laissez  faire,  who  believe  in 
the  natural  law  of  competition,  can  afford  to  ignore  these 
considerations  for  the  time  for  the  sake  of  the  candidate's 
clear-cut  utterances  on  the  tariff  and  land  question.  Th,e 
plank  of  the  Socialist  Party  platform  which  reads  "Ap- 
propriation by  taxation  of  the  annual  value  of  all  land 
held  for  speculation,"  is  altogether  meaningless  and  would 
prove  utterly  futile  in  practice,  but  it  is  a  gesture  and  a 
recognition  of  the  importance  of  our  question.  It  may 
indicate  the  entrance  of  the  party  into  a  new  and  promis- 
ing field  in  which  it  will  rally  to  its  ranks  the  liberal  forces 
of  the  country.  For  almost  the  first  time  in  any  presi- 
dential campaign  we  wish  well  to  the  party  and  to  its 
splendid  standard  bearer.  For  he  not  only  feels  and  cares, 
as  did  Debs  of  revered  memory,  but  he  seems  to  know, 
and  the  union  of  knowledge  and  heart  may  mean  a  new 
era  in  politics. 

A  Maine  Editor 

Endorses  the  Single  Tax 

ONE  theory  that  will  not  die  is  "Single  Tax."  And 
that  means  tax  on  land  values  only.  There  must 
be  value  in  the  theory,  because  year  by  year  it  rather 
more  than  holds  its  own;  maintains  "house-organs"  that 
put  forth  modestly  but  persistently  its  arguments  to  the 
public;  gathers  its  advocates  and  maintains  its  position. 
Here  and  there  as  in  certain  cities  in  Pennsylvania,  its 
practice  is  adopted  in  an  amended  form  that  is  satisfactory 
because  it  works. 

The  arguments  are  so  varied  and  extensive  that  no  one 
can  put  them  in  a  brief  statement.  Henry  George  wrote 
a  great  book  on  this  subject.  It  has  never  been  demolished 
as  an  argument.  We  merely  sketch  a  single  phase  of  it 
as  to  rent.  Rent  is  paid  for  two  services — use  of  build- 
ing and  use  of  land.  Political  economists  do  not  call  the 
part  paid  for  the  house  "rent."  It  is  interest  on  invested 
capital  of  the  owner.  But  what  you  pay  for  the  land  is 


not  the  same.  The  land  does  not  wear  out;  it  does  not 
grow  old.  It  does  not  lose  values;  often  it  gains  values. 
There  is  no  depreciation  on  the  land,  in  places  where  rent 
is  commonly  paid,  such  as  towns  and  cities. 

When  a  landlord  buys  bricks  and  mortar  he  buys  pro- 
duce, that  cost  labor  and  expenditure.  When  he  buys 
land,  he  buys  a  privilege  of  charging  you  something  for 
occupying  it.  It  cost  nobody  anything  in  the  first  place, 
as  did  the  bricks  and  mortar.  No  toil  entered  into  its 
making.  So  when  the  landlord  buys  land,  he  buys  a  priv- 
ilege of  collecting  from  you. 

This  is  a  fundamental  of  the  Single  Tax  argument  and 
is  rather  hard  to  get  past,  without  showing  your  coat-tails. 

Now  how  does  the  Single  Taxer  propose  to  lower  rents? 
It  seems  too  simple.  That  is  why  people  do  not  take 
very  much  to  it.  They  propose  to  lower  rents  by  taxing 
thrs  land  and  not  taxing  the  bricks  and  mortar.  The 
land  tax  is  a  tax  on  a  privilege  or  franchise  conferred  by 
society.  The  tax  on  bricks  is  a  tax  on  toil. 

The  friends  of  this  theory  of  taxation  say  that  it  works 
like  a  charm  because  the  taxation  on  land  values  does 
not  add  to  the  rent — it  lowers  the  rent.  If  you  tax 
tobacco  or  gasoline  (which  is  a  better  example)  the  price 
goes  up.  We  are  paying  22cts,  for  gas  in  Auburn  and  they 
pay  18  in  Boston.  There  is  a  four  cent  tax  in  Maine. 
Every  time  I  buy  25  gallons  of  gas,  \  pay  one  dollar  to 
Maine  roads  and  some  other  things,  which  are  less  essen- 
tial; and  which  could  be  named  easily,  if  we  pleased. 

But  if  we  tax  valuable  land,  will  any  less  land  be  used? 
Not  so.  When  anything  lying  idle  waiting  for  prices  to 
advance  is  taxed  at  its  potential  values,  the  first  thing  the 
owner  does  is  to  make  it  earn  something.  He  puts  it  to 
use. 

Here  in  Lewiston,  we  have  had  great  stretches  of  land 
lying  around  idle,  being  owned  by  a  wealthy  corporations 
which  can  assimilate  the  taxes  into  other  rents.  Try  to 
buy  a  piece  of  this  land  and  you  are  asked  a  price  for  loca- 
tion— said  location  being  in  a  community  of  50,000  to 
60,000  with  water  works,  street  railroads,  schools,  orderly 
law.  This  land  did  not  establish  these  improvements. 
It  has  never  shared  much  in  the  costs.  It  can  afford  to 
pay  taxes  because  it  enriches  itself  on  the  enterprise  of 
others. 

—Editorial — Lewiston  (Maine)  Evening  Journal 

PROFESSOR  GILBERT  MURRAY,  speaking  at  a 

-•-  League  of  Nations  Union  Meeting  at  Matlock  Bath, 
on  Thursday,  said:  "A  great  many  of  the  boys  who  join 
the  O.  T.  C.  (Officers  Training  Corps)  do  so  with  the  idea 
of  living  a  life  of  sacrifice  for  their  country." 

This  we  believe  to  be  the  case.  When  the  boys  grow 
up  they  may  learn  that  their  sacrifice  was  for  the  Land 
Lords  who  claim  to  "own"  their  country! 

— Commonweal,  London,  Eng. 
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A  Great  Debate  Has  Opened 

HENRY  GEORGE  AND  HIS  PROPOSALS  NOW  FORCED  TO  THE  FOREFRONT  OF 

POLITICS  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN. 


IT  is  probable  that  American  followers  of  Henry  George 
have  a  quite  inadequate  conception  of  the  extent  to 
which  the  land  question  is  dominating  the  political  scene 
in  Great  Britain  at  the  present  time.  Certainly  no  ade- 
quate conception  of  the  situation  could  possibly  be  derived 
from  the  London  dispatches  in  American  newspapers. 
There  has  been,  on  the  part  of  the  correspondents  of  the 
New  York  Timts  and  other  great  newspapers  in  this 
country,  a  complete  inability  to  grasp  the  deep  significance 
of  the  debates  that  have  recently  been  going  on  in  the 
British  Parliament. 

As  in  1909,  when  the  proposals  of  the  so-called  Lloyd 
George  Budget  promised  to  raise  the  whole  issue  involved 
in  the  British  system  of  landlordism —  a  promise  that  was 
sadly  abandoned  almost  before  the  fight  commenced, — 
so  this  year  the  issue  again  turns  upon  the  complexion  of 
the  Budget  proposed  by  the  Tory  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, Winston  Spencer  Churchill,  one  time  uncom- 
promising advocate  of  the  whole  programme  of  Free  Trade 
and  Land  Value  Taxation  in  a  past  Liberal  Government. 

This  time,  however,  instead  of  a  Government  attack 
upon  landlordism,  the  country  is  confronted  with  an  un- 
blushing proposal  to  fatten  the  purses  and  extend  the 
privileges  of  a  large  section  of  the  landlord  class,  all  under 
the  guise  of  correcting  the  depressed  industrial  condition 
of  the  country  by  relieving  production  from  the  burden 
of  local  rates,  that  is,  taxes.  To  make  up  the  loss  of 
revenue  that  is  involved  in  the  Chancellor's  proposal  to 
entirely  exempt  all  agricultural  land  and  certain  other 
properties  from  taxation,  there  has  been  enacted  a  special 
tariff  tax  on  gasoline,  amounting  to  practically  eight  cents 
a  gallon,  which  is  to  be  accumulated  over  a  period,  estimated 
at  eighteen  months,  into  a  Treasury  reserve  out  of  which 
the  abatement  of  rates  (taxes)  upon  "productive  indus- 
try" and  agriculture  is  to  be  made  up.  As  this  extra- 
ordinary financial  scheme  is  not  to  come  into  operation 
until  after  the  next  parliamentary  elections,  it  is  bound  to 
be  a  storm  center  of  British  politics  for  some  time  to  come. 

The  whole  Budget  scheme  has  been  fiercely  attacked  as 
fantastic,  unworkable  and  unscientific  by  the  leaders  of 
the  Opposition  benches,  both  Labor  and  Liberal,  and  it  is 
significant  that  the  whole  question  of  land  monopoly  and 
the  incidence  of  taxation  is  becoming  the  main  subject 
of  a  great  political  debate.  This  debate  must  spread  be- 
yond the  Houses  of  Parliament  into  the  constituencies 
when  Parliament  is  dissolved.  The  dissolution  is  expected 
not  later  than  next  Spring. 

LAND   ECONOMICS  AND   HENRY  GEORGE 
All  real  estate,  improved  or  unimproved,  suitable  for 
agricultural  purposes,  whether  in  use  or  not,  is  to  be  totally 


exempt  from  municipal  taxes,  under  the  Government 
proposals.  There  are  other  features  of  the  proposed 
Budget,  of  course,  but  these  mentioned  are  the  features 
upon  which  the  debate  in  Parliament  is  chiefly  turning. 
The  land  question  in  its  fundamental  aspects,  has  been 
brought  into  the  debate  by  the  Opposition  leaders  of  both 
the  Labor  and  Liberal  Parties,  and  no  such  revelation  of 
sound,  as  well  as  unsound  economics  upon  the  whole  ques- 
tion of  public  revenue  raising,  has  been  witnessed  in  any 
great  national  legislative  body  in  our  times. 

The  name  of  Henry  George  has  figured  repeatedly  in 
the  debates.  Once,  during  the  discussion,  when  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  was  compelled  to  listen  to 
quotations  from  his  own  speeches  of  eighteen  years  ago, 
when  he  was  attacking  landlordism  with  Henry  George's 
arguments,  he  denied  that  he  had  recanted,  saying: 

"  .  .  I  am  not  at  all  convinced  that,  among  my 
arguments  in  favor  of  the  rating  of  undeveloped  urban 
land  upon  its  true  value,  I  employed  any  which  were  lack- 
ing in  lucidity  or  reason.  But  in  the  years  that  have  passed 
a  good  many  things  have  happened,  and  we  must  take 
notice  of  these  events." 

Here  is  one  interesting  excerpt  from  the  official  record  of 
the  debate: 

Mr.  Churchill:  "  .  .  Why  did  Mr.  Henry  George 
fail,  and  why  is  it  that  his  disciples  are  unable  to  carry 
on  their  political  faith  in  modern  times?" 

Colonel  Wedgwood: — "Because  people  turn  their  coats 
too  often." 

Mr.  Churchill:  "The  right  honorable  gentleman  spoke 
then  with  less  than  his  usual  courtesy  and  with  more  than 
his  usual  obliviousness  of  his  own  record.  I  well  remember 
the  time  when  no  one  was  more  scathing  in  his  denuncia- 
tion of  Socialism  than  he.  .  .  .  I  do  not  in  any  way 
belittle  the  logic  or  the  argument  about  the  rating  of  land. 
What  I  say  is  that  very  great  experiments  in  this  field 
have  been  made  and  that  they  were  found  to  have  failed 
to  such  an  extent  that  they  were  abandoned  by  their 
author.  *  *  *  Henry  George  failed  in  his  Single  Tax 
proposals  because  he  had  been  studying  the  world  as  it 
had  been  for  generations  and  centuries,  and  arrived  at 
certain  conclusions  on  that  basis,  and  the  conclusion  he 
arrived  at  was  that  land  was  practically  the  sole  source  of 
all  wealth.  But  almost  before  the  ink  was  dry  on  the  book 
he  had  written,  it  was  apparent  that  there  were  hundreds 
of  different  ways  of  creating  and  possessing  and  gaining 
wealth  which  had  either  no  relation  to  the  ownership  of 
land  or  an  utterly  disproportionate  or  indirect  relation. 
Where  there  were  100  cases  20  years  ago,  there  are  10,000 
cases  now,  and  that  is  why  radical  democracy,  looking  at 
this  proposition  of  the  Single  Tax  .  .  .  has  turned 
unhesitatingly  towards  discrimination  in  the  sources  from 
which  it  is  derived.  .  .  .  We  have  been  guided  in  the 
main  policy  by  a  fundamental  principle.  It  is  this,  that 
the  instruments  of  production  ought  not  to  be  taxed,  but 
only  the  profits  resulting  from  their  use.  That  is  our 
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principle.     We  hold  that  it  is  economically  unchallengable. 
Why  should  we  fear  to  apply  it  bodily?" 

MR.   SNOWDEN   MINCES  NO  WORDS 

Philip  Snowden,  who  was  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
in  the  last  Labor  Government,  in  presenting  his  party's 
resolution  of  dissent  from  the  government  Finance  Bill, 
made  a  severe  denunciation  of  the  bill,  which  he  described 
as  a  measure  more  likely  to  aggravate  than  to  relieve  the 
existing  evils,  inequalities  and  injustices  of  local  finance. 
In  speaking  of  the  proposed  petrol  (gasoline)  tax,  he  ad- 
verted to  Mr.  Churchill's  statement  that  the  industrial 
greatness  of  the  country  had  been  built  up  on  coal.but 
that  petrol,  to  an  increasing  extent,  was  taking  the  place 
of  coal.  It  seemed  to  him  a  strange  way  of  helping  in- 
dustry to  put  a  tax  upon  what  is  the  fuel  of  industry. 
It  would  be  just  as  wise,  or  just  as  foolish,  to  put  a  tax 
upon  coal.  It  would  increase  costs  of  production,  though 
the  Chancellor  had  emphasized  a  hundred  times  in  defense 
of  his  proposals  that  they  were  designed  to  reduce  pro- 
duction costs.  Coming  to  the  essence  of  the  proposals,  Mr. 
Snowden  said: 

"You  can  have  no  relief  of  the  rates  so  long  as  you  allow 
land  values  to  be  appropriated  by  private  individuals. 
All  forms  of  relief  of  this  kind  go  back  to  the  landlord  in 
the  shape  of  land  values.  Every  relief  of  this  kind  is  ulti- 
mately passed  on  to  the  community,  and  finds  its  way 
automatically  into  the  landlord's  pockets.  If  there  is  a 
rise  in  wages,  we  are  able  to  move  forward  a  little  because 
the  worker  is  able  to  pay  a  little  more  for  the  things  he 
wants.  The  opening  of  a  new  railway  or  tramway,  the 
establishment  of  improved  services  for  workmen,  the 
lowering  of  fares,  or  a  new  invention  very  often  confer  a 
benefit  on  the  workers  in  any  district.  But  the  ultimate 
result  is  that  the  ground  landlord  is  able  to  charge  more 
to  the  community  for  the  privilege  of  living  there. 

"The  price  that  the  landlord  is  able  to  exact  for  the 
use  of  these  privileges  is  determined  by  a  number  of  con- 
siderations. First  of  all,  the  price  is  determined  by  the 
extend  of  the  need  of  the  people,  the  amount  of  land  they 
require,  and  the  population. 

"As  a  matter  of  fact,  every  child  born  adds  to  the  rent 
of  the  landlord.  The  more  people  you  have  living  on  the 
land,  the  more  the  ground  landlord  is  able  to  take  from  the 
community  for  the  privilege  of  living  on  the  land.  Every 
scientific  advance,  every  machine  improvement,  every- 
thing that  adds  to  productive  power,  finds  ultimately  its 
place  in  the  rent  that  the  landowner  is  able  to  take." 

A  LIBERAL   POINT  OF    VIEW 

Sir  John  Simon,  leading  the  debate  for  the  Liberal  Party 
addressing  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  said  this: 

"I  put  this  question  to  the  right  honorable  gentleman: 
Does  the  government  really  think  that  it  is  a  small  matter 
that  their  method  of  relief,  whatever  its  merits  may  be, 
is  a  method  which  is  not  going  to  provide  any  relief  at  all 
for  eighteen  months?  I  recall  the  language  which  the 
right  honorable  gentleman  used  in  his  Budget  speech.  He 
painted  a  gloomy  picture  of  collieries  shut  down,  of  fac- 
tories on  the  verge  of  closing,  of  'firms  working  at  a  loss, 
of  depressed  industries  holding  on  by  the  skin  of  their 


teeth;  and  he  has  today  actually  had  the  parliamentary 
audacity  to  say  'after  all,  eighteen  months  is  not  very 

long  to  wait. ' 

"Under  the  Rating  and  Valuation  Act  of  1925,  the  whole 
of  the  land  of  this  country  is  being  revalued  for  rating  pur- 
poses. An  enormous  sum  of  money  is  being  spent  on  the 
process.  In  every  single  rating  area,  experts  are  at  work 
putting  a  proper  value  under  the  existing  rating  law,  upon 
every  hereditament,  rural  and  urban,  in  the  whole  country. 
It  is  a  stupendous  operation.  They  are  valuing,  for  ex- 
ample, the  whole  of  the  agricultural  land  of  the  country, 
and  the  Act  was  passed  in  order  that  rates  might  be  paid 
on  the  values  thus  ascertained.  It  seems  an  extremely 
odd  thing  that  the  government  should  come  along,  three 
years  later,  and  say:  'Oh,  there  will  not  be  any  rates  on 
agricultural  land.'  What  is  the  purpose  for  which  this 
enormous  sum  has  been  spent  in  valuing  the  agricultural 
land  of  the  country?  There  is  only  one  possible  answer, 
and  it  is  an  answer  that  shows  the  absurd  elaboration  of 
the  scheme  which  the  government  has  adopted." 

A  LITTLE  SIMPLE    ECONOMICS 

From  the  speech  of  Colonel  Wedgwood,  Labor  M.P., 
this  extract  is  taken: 

"The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  has  never  seen  that 
the  landlord  is  as  big  a  burden  upon  industry,  and  that 
he  can  be  as  ruinous  to  depressed  industries  as  the  rates 
which  the  Chancellor  is  now  talking  of  removing.  If  he 
had  arrived  at  the  fact  that  land  values  are  a  creation  of 
the  community,  he  has  now  gone  further,  and  observed, 
with  the  rest  of  the  Conservative  Party  that  the  rates  are 
a  burden  upon  industry,  and  add  to  the  cost  of  production, 
reduce  output  and  increase  unemployment.  He  accepts 
all  that,  but  he  cannot  see  the  further  stage,  that  the  less 
the  demands  of  the  landlord,  the  greater  the  benefits  to 
the  producing  industries.  What  we  are  suggesting  in 
this  Amendment  is  that  the  right  honorable  gentleman 
should  see  a  little  clearer,  and  understand  finance  a  little 
better.  If  he  is  going  to  relieve  industry  of  rates  and  pay 
for  that  relief  by  burdening  industry  with  a  tax  on  petrol 
of  an  equivalent  amount,  the  products  of  industry  will 
not  be  any  cheaper  as  a  result  of  that  change.  If  he  puts 
on  a  tax  equal  in  amount  to  the  amount  of  rates  of  which 
he  relieves  industry,  and  if  that  tax  is  levied  upon  industry, 
the  ultimate  results  to  industry  will  be  to  leave  the  pro- 
duct of  industry  exactly  where  it  was  before. 

"We  ask  the  right  honorable  gentleman  in  this  Amend- 
ment to  grasp  in  its  entirety  the  Free  Trade  position,  that 
any  cheapening  of  production  means  a  benefit  to  the  con- 
sumer, and  not  to  meet  the  cost  of  the  reduction  of  the 
rates  by  tax  on  other  industries  in  the  shape  of  the  petrol 
which  they  use,  but  to  meet  it  by  tax  on  land  values,  which 
he  admits  not  only  from  his  speeches  of  old  days,  but 
from  his  silence  today,  to  be  the  creation,  not  of  the  in- 
dividual land  owner,  but  of  the  community  as  a  whole. 
Further  by  putting  a  tax  upon  land  values  it  will  not  merely 
benefit  industry  by  relieving  them  of  the  burden  of  rates 
upon  improvements,  but  will  actually  make  all  land 
cheaper,  and  put  the  landlord  in  a  poorer  position  to  de- 
mand excessive  rents. 

"  In  this  Budget,  at  the  same  moment  that  he  is  making 
such  an  admirable  shop-window  effort  to  advertise  re- 
lieving of  the  rates  upon  industry,  the  Chancellor  is  ac- 
tually removing  £4,500,000  of  rates  levied  on  agricultural 
land.  A  mere  passing  of  this  finance  bill  will  give  the  land- 
lords in  increased  value  of  their  land  £90,000,000  cash  down. 
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"When  is  he  going  to  carry  this  system  further  and 
remove  the  rates  also  from  the  distributing  industries, 
and  from  the  houses  of  the  people,  as  well  as  from  the 
factories  in  which  they  work?  How  much  longer  are  we 
to  wait  before  he  carries  to  a  logical  conclusion  the  prin- 
ciples which  the  Conservative  Party  have  been  driven  to 
accept,  that  of  removing  rates  from  the  product  of  man's 
work  and  levying  them  instead  upon  that  land  value  which 
is  the  creation  of  the  community  and  which  is  the  basis 
of  all  just  taxation?" 

THE  LOGIC  OF  A  NOBLE  LORD 

A  long  speech  by  Lord  Hugh  Cecil,  the  eminent  member 
for  Oxford  University,  during  the  debate,  put  forward 
these  propositions,  among  others: 

"I  can  propound  a  better  principle  than  that  of  taxing 
site  values,  namely,  to  tax  always  in  proportion  to  wealth. 
It  is  quite  proper  that  the  wealthy  owner  of  site  values 
should  pay  taxes,  not  because  they  are  site  values,  but 
because  he  is  rich  and  able  to  pay.  The  only  thing  that 
is  expedient  or  equitable  is  to  tax  wealth.  That  does 
not  mean,  of  course,  that  those  who  are  comparatively 
poor  should  pay  nothing,  but  that  they  should  pay  in 
proportion  to  their  means,  that  everyone  should  pay  in 
proportion.  Do  not  let  us  listen  to  the  foolish  nonsense 
that  will  turn  this  Budget  debate  into  a  crusade  against 
land  owners,  and  that  would  persuade  this  House  and 
country  that  there  is  something  peculiar  about  the  value 
of  sites  of  land,  because  all  such  ways  of  thinking  are  a 
delusion  and  a  snare." 

The  subsequent  debate  was  not  lacking  in  argument 
opposed  to  the  curious  economics  of  the  noble  lord.  Mr. 
Hardie,  a  Scottish  member,  observed: 

"Every  time  that  the  question  of  land  ownership  is 
debated  in  any  form  in  this  House,  you  always  find  it  met 
with  a  bitterness  which  does  not  seem  to  characterize  any 
other  subject.  As  soon  as  the  House  begins  to  deal  with 
land  and  the  revenues  that  accrue  to  landlords  without 
any  effort  on  their  part,  opposition  at  once  becomes  very 
bitter  indeed.  The  noble  lord  who  spoke  just  now,  and 
who  seldom  takes  part  in  our  debates  without  creating 
a  great  deal  of  interest  because  he  is  so  well-informed,  as 
soon  as  he  comes  to  deal  with  the  question  of  land,  forgets 
all  his  learning,  and  he  is  filled  with  the  idea  of  the  sacred- 
ness  of  private  ownership.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer was  in  a  very  weak  mental  attitude  today.  Every- 
one realized  he  was  in  real  difficulties;  he  was  talking  against 
his  own  convictions,  and  no  matter  how  he  tries  to  gloss 
over  the  former  statements,  it  is  painfully  evident,  I  am 
sure,  to  those  who  sat  behind  him  that  he  was  compelled 
to  wriggle  a  great  deal  in  order  to  find  the  way  out  of  a 
really  tight  corner. 

"The  City  of  Glasgow,  ^like  other  industrial  centers,  be- 
came prosperous  not  because  Lord  This,  or  Lord  That 
owns  the  land  of  Glasgow.  It  has  become  prosperous 
because  of  the  industry  of  the  people  there.  There  could 
have  been  no  land  values  in  Glasgow  but  for  the  industry 
of  the  working  community.  Yet,  when  we  get  to  the 
point  where  a  man  receives  sufficient  to  maintain  his  wife 
and  his  children,  we  discover  that  all  above  that  point  is 
absorbed  by  the  landlords.  When  'we  want  to  widen  a 
street  in  Glasgow,  or  tear  out  slums  that  are  a  menace  to 
public  health,  and  do  so  at  tremendous  expense,  we  have 
met^ry  increased  the  power  of  the  landlords  to  say :  '  Now 


that  this  land  has  been  cleared,  I  am  going  to  have  a  higher 
price  for  it.' 

"Now  we  are  asked  to  pass  a  bill  that  once  more  en- 
trenches the  right  of  the  biggest  swindler  of  our  times, 
namely,  the  landlord.  *  *  *  It  is  not  stupidity  so 
much  as  cupidity.  It  is  just  this  idea:  'We  want  to 
protect  our  friends  and  our  own  class." 

Any  summary  of  this  significant  debate  which  the  Henry 
George  people  of  Great  Britain  probably  rightfully  con- 
sider to  be  the  opening  of  a  great  national  campaign,  would 
be  incomplete  without  reference  to  the  fine  speech  of 
Andrew  MacLaren,  Labor  M.  P.,  from  which  a  few  quo- 
tations may  be  made,  as  follows: 

MACLAREN,  M.  p.  SUMS  UP 

"I  cannot  resist  the  temptation  of  saying  something 
in  reply  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer's  exuberant 
and  virulent  attack  on  what  he  was  pleased  to  term  the 
Single  Taxer,  Henry  George,  and  the  taxation  of  land 
values.  Our  Amendment  states  that  what  we  want  is 
some  fundamental  reform  in  the  rating  system,  and  the 
levying  of  rates  on  site  values,  and  my  right  honorable 
friend  (Mr.  Snowden)  buttressed  his  argument  with  tell- 
ing quotations  from  the  Chancellor's  speeches.  I  remem- 
ber in  my  early  radical  days  as  a  young  student  of  Liberal 
politics  what  a  devoted  reader  I  was  of  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer.  I  admired  the  way  he  took  up  the  challenge 
of  the  land  owners,  and  I  studied  every  speech  he  made. 
I  never  thought  that  the  day  would  come  when  I  should 
be  addressing  him  as  a  Conservative  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  from  the  Opposition  benches.  His  apologia 
today  is  somewhat  half-hearted.  When  he  came  to  follow 
my  right  honorable  friend,  the  member  for  Colne  Valley 
(Mr.  Snowden),  he  was  somewhat  compromised,  and  what 
compromised  him  was  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the 
truth,  which  he  cannot  evade,  still  clinging  to  his  mind 
as  a  convinced  reasoner  on  these  economic  subjects — 
that  the  rating  of  land  values  is  a  thing  you  cannot  reply 
to.  You  may  sneer  at  it,  or  laugh  at  it,  but  as  an  economic 
student,  you  cannot  reply  to  it,  because  it  is  an  invincible 
case.  If  the  right  honorable  gentleman,  the  member 
for  Carnarvon  (Lloyd  George)  were  in  his  place,  I  should 
have  something  to  say  to  him  too.  It  was  the  conduct 
of  the  Liberal  Party  of  that  day  that  led  to  the  scrapping 
of  the  Budget  (1909)  and  its  futile  taxes,  but  none  the  less 
it  was  a  Budget  that  aroused  the  faith  and  hope  of  the 
population  of  the  country.  Finally,  we  saw  it  scrapped, 
the  taxes  abandoned,  and  remittances  made  to  the  land- 
lords. If  I  were  asked  what  is  the  cause  of  the  downfall 
of  the  right  honorable  gentleman,  member  from  Carnarvon, 
and  his  party,  I  should  say  it  was  the  conduct  of  the  Budget, 
the  hope  that  it  aroused  in  the  populace,  and  the  failure 
it  came  to  finally  in  this  House. 

"The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  today  became  a 
little  exasperated  in  order  to  find  weapons  wherewith  to 
meet  honorable  members  below  the  gangway,  and  asked 
what  about  Henry  George?  I  only  wish  Henry  George 
were  in  this  House !  I  happen  to  know  that  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  has  done  some  very  thorough  reading 
of  Henry  George's  writings,  but  I  do  not  think  it  is  alto- 
gether fair  to  make  the  statement  which  he  did.  He  said 
that  Henry  George  believed  that  land  was  the  only  source 
of  wealth." 
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Mr.  Churchill:  "Almost  the  sole  source." 
Mr.  MacLaren:  "That  makes  it  worse.  Let  me  re- 
juvenate the  right  honorable  gentleman's  mind  on  his 
own  reading.  Henry  George  says  that  labor  applied  to 
land  and  the  products  of  land  is  the  source  of  wealth  pro- 
duction, and  he  says  that  no  wealth  can  be  produced  with- 
out the  use  of  land  in  some  shape  or  form,  and  that  any- 
thing we  do  to  help  production  will  only  increase  the  demand 
for  (the  raw  material,  land.  That  brings  us  to  grips  with 
the  proposition  now  before  the  House.  The  right  honor- 
able gentleman  and  those  who  followed  him  rather  infer 
that  we  are  not  all  anxious  to  unrate  and  untax  industry. 
I  say  again  that  we  are.  We  are  anxious  to  unrate  and 
untax  industry  so  as  to  give  it  a  chance  to  get  forward. 
The  rates  are  crippling  industry.  We  are  at  one  with  the 
Government  insofar  as  that  proposition  is  concerned.  But 
you  cannot  discuss  the  relief  of  industry  and  leave  the 
question  there.  You  must  also  discuss  ways  and  means 
of  raising  money  to  make  up  the  difference  that  will  be 
required  by  the  relief  given.  Unless  you  take  the  mon- 
opoly values  of  land  as  your  new  basis  for  assessment, 
the  relief  you  are  now  giving  will  find  its  re-expression 
in  rent,  and  will  come  back  to  the  land  owners  in  some 
shape  or  form. 

"I  have  been  interested  more  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
House  of  Commons  today  than  I  think  I  have  ever  been 
on  any  day  that  I  have  ever  sat  in  the  House,  because  I 
consider  this  discussion  to  be  fundamental.  As  a  follower 
of  Henry  George,  and  a  Single  Taxer,  if  you  like,  I  say 
that  your  political  or  economic  beliefs  may  be  whatever 
color  you  like,  but  they  will  not  have  the  same  success 
as  you  might  hope  for  unless  you  deal  fundamentally  with 
this  question  of  the  land." 

Chester  Platt  Views 

the  British  Situation 

j  ONDON — A  superficial  observer,  and  one  not  alto- 
•*— '  gether  grounded  in  sound  land  economics,  and  with 
an  optimistic  viewpoint,  might  suppose  that  a  proper 
taxation  of  land  value  (or  shall  I  say  the  collection  of  eco- 
nomic rent?)  was  about  to  be  put  over  in  England.  If 
not  by  the  present  Government  then  by  a  Coalition  Govern- 
ment after  the  next  election. 

Here  is  the  Conservative  Party,  led  by  Mr.  Churchill 
who  has  shown  his  proficiency  as  a  disciple  of  Henry  George 
by  saying: 

"It  is  quite  true  that  the  land  monopoly  is  not  the  only 
monopoly  which  exists,  but  it  is  by  far  the  greatest  monopoly 
—it  is  a  perpetual  monopoly,  and  it  is  the  mother  of  all 
monopolies.  It  is  quite  true  that  unearned  increments 
in  land  are  not  the  only  form  of  unearned  or  undeserved 
profits  which  individuals  are  able  to  secure;  but  it  is  the 
principal  form  of  unearned  increment  which  is  derived 
from  processes  which  are  not  beneficial  but  which  are 
positively  detrimental  to  the  general  public. 

"Land,  which  is  a  necessity  of  human  existence,  which 
is  the  original  source  of  all  wealth,  which  is  strictly  limited 
in  extent,  which  is  fixed  in  geographical  positions — land, 
I  say,  differs  from  all  other  forms  of  property  in  these 
primary  and  fundamental  conditions.  Nothing  is  more 
amusing  than  to  watch  the  efforts  of  our  monopolistic 


opponents  to  prove  that  other  forms  of  property  and  in- 
crement are  exactly  the  same,  and  are  similar  in  all  respects 
to  the  unearned  increment  in  land." 

And  here  is  the  Liberal  Party  declaring  in  its  Manifesto 
that:  4 

"The  Liberal  Party  seeks  to  bring  the  land  of  Great 
Britain  into  its  best  and  fullest  use  in  the  interests  of  the 
whole  population  *  The  taxation  and  rating  of 

Land  Values,  which  will  liberate  enterprise  and  transfer 
to  the  public  those  values  that  have  been  created  by  public 
activity"  we  favor. 

And  here  is  the  Labor  Party  saying  in  its  latest  Mani- 
festo : 

"The  land,  both  agricultural  and  urban,  the  production 
and  distribution  of  the  coal  and  power  which  are  the  life 
blood  of  modern  industry  *  *  these  and  other 
fundamental  necessities  are  too  vital  in  the  welfare  of  the 
nation  to  be  organized  and  exploited  for  private  profit. 
Without  haste,  but  without  rest,  with  careful  prepara- 
tion, with  the  use  of  the  best  technical  knowledge  and 
managerial  skill  *  *  the  Labor  Party  will  vest 
their  ownership  in  the  Nation,  and  their  administrative 
in  authority  acting  on  the  nation's  behalf." 

That  looks  as  if  all  the  English  Parties  were  friendly 
does  it  not  ? 

But  here  is  the  other  side  to  the  shield.  The  quotation 
attributed  to  Mr.  Churchill  was  from  a  speech  which  he 
delivered  several  years  ago,  when  he  said  a  good  many 
things  of  the  same  nature. 

But  since  then,  he  has  changed  his  mind. 

As  for  the  Liberal  Party,  what  I  quoted  was  what  that 
party  had  to  say  about  the  taxation  of  land  values  in 
"Towns."  As  to  agriculture  land,  they  had  a  differ- 
ent proposition. 

And  the  Labor  Party,  when  I  quoted  from  their  recent 
manifesto,  the  reader  probably  noticed  an  elipsis  where  I 
put  a  couple  of  stars.  I  left  out  a  phrase  indicating  that 
they  are  committed  'to  due  compensation.' 

However,  it  is  true  that  the  taxation  of  land  values  is 
a  very  lively  topic  of  debate  in  Parliament  from  time  to 
time,  and  it  is  pleasing  to  know  that  most  of  the  men  in 
public  life  at  least  understand  the  fundamentals  of  the 
doctrines  of  Henry  George. 

And  the  rank  and  file  of  the  people  understand  them  too; 
better,  far  better  than  they  do  in  the  United  States. 

In  Hyde  Park  and  in  Finsbury  Park  every  Sunday, 
(and  sometimes  on  other  days)  one  may  hear  enthusiastic 
advocates  of  the  Taxation  of  Land  Values,  or  of  the  col- 
lection of  economic  rent,  preaching  sound  doctrine. 

J.  W.  Graham  Peace  of  The  Commonweal  has  been  respon- 
sible for  a  series  of  meetings  which  have  been  held  at  Fins- 
bury  Park  which  have  attracted  considerable  attention 
and  where  converts  to  the  idea  of  the  collection  of  eco- 
nomic rent  have  been  made,  some  of  whom  are  now  assist- 
ing Mr.  Peace  by  weekly  contributions  to  his  journal  The 
Commonweal. 

Mr.  Peace  says  that  The  Commonweal  circulates  in  every 
country  in  Europe  and  that  he  not  infrequently  finds  ex- 
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tracts  from  it  reproduced    in    papers  which  have  been 
translated. 

I  am  unsound  enough  in  my  land  economics  to  like 
Mr.  Peace  and  his  Commonweal,  which  denounces  the 
phrase  "Taxation  of  Land  Values"  as  misleading  and 
vicious,  and  insists  that  taxation  ought  to  be  abolished 
and  that  the  earth  is  the  birthright  of  all  mankind,  and 
the  rent  of  the  land  belongs  to  the  people,  and  the  first 
duty  of  Government  is  to  collect  it  and  abolish  all  taxa- 
tion. 

So  the  Commonwealth  Land  Party,  and  its  organ  The 
Commonweal,  demand  that  on  an  appointed  date,  the  land 
shall  be  declared  to  have  been  restored  to  the  people,  and 
thereafter  its  economic  rent  shall  be  collected  by  and  for 
the  people. 

I  tell  Mr.  Peace  that  I  am  against  him  as  to  his  methods, 
but  I  am  with  him  as  to  his  fundamentals,  and  I  believe 
he  is  carrying  on  an  educational  work  which  might  not 
inappropriately  be  compared  to  the  work  done  in  Anti- 
Slavery  days  by  William  Lloyd  Garrison  and  Wendell 
Phillips. 

I  have  expressed  to  Mr.  Peace  a  wish  that  there  might 
be  a  better  cooperation  between  him  and  his  journal,  and 
John  Paul  and  Land  and  Liberty.  Mr.  Peace  says  he 
wishes  so  too,  but  any  fusion  must  be  without  any  com- 
promise on  his  part  of  essentials. 

So  much  in  recognition  of  Mr.  Peace  and  the  work  he 
is  doing.  But  the  most  effective  and  sensible  work  which 
is  being  done  to  bring  about  the  practical  application  of 
the  economic  principles  of  Henry  George  is  undoubtedly 
being  done  by  the  United  committees  for  the  Taxation 
of  Land  Values  and  Free  Trade.  Their  publication  is 
Land  and  Liberty,  edited  by  John  Paul.  How  firm  a 
foundation  it  has,  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  it  is  now 
in  the  35th  year  of  its  publication,  and  on  Monday,  July 
23rd,  there  will  be  held  at  St.  Ermins  Restaurant,  a  dinner 
in  celebration  of  the  21st  Anniversary  of  the  establish- 
ment of  the  United  Committee  for  the  Taxation  of  Land 
Value. 

Charles  O'Connor  Hennessy,  President  of  the  Inter- 
national Union  for  Land  Value  Taxation,  is  expected  to 
arrive  in  London  in  a  few  days  to  be  present  at  this  anni- 
versary dinner,  and  to  also  take  charge  of  the  meeting  of 
the  Committee  of  the  International  Conference  to  Pro- 
mote Land  Value  Taxation  and  Free  Trade  which  is  to 
be  held  at  Edinburgh  in  the  summer  of  1929. 

There  has  been  a  large  circulation  in  Great  Britain  of 
a  speech  by  Philip  Snowden,  formerly  Chancellor  of  the 
the  Exchequer  in  the  Labor  Government  of  1924  in  which 
he  presents  the  land  value  taxation  doctrine  mostly  clearly 
and  vigorously. 

He  is  expected  to  be  at  this  anniversary  dinner  and  so 
of  course  will  be  present  Andrew  MacLaren  and  other 
members  of  parliament.  It  promises  to  be  a  notable 
occasion,  and  to  put  some  pep  into  some  of  the  Land  Tax 


advocates    in    parliament    who    are    very    lazy    in    their 
advocacy. 

The  Land  Taxation  Movement  in  Great  Britain  needs 
somebody  to  do  for  it  what  Mrs.  Pankhurst  did  for  the 
Women's  Suffrage  Cause.  Members  of  Parliament  were 
then  convinced,  but  they  would  not  act.  Members  of 
Parliament  today  are  convinced,  but  they  will  not  act. 
Where  is  the  leader  that  will  do  for  the  Taxation  of  Land 
Value  what  Mrs.  Pankhurst  did  for  Suffrage  ? 

— CHESTER  C.  PLATT 

Henry  George  Congress 

to  Meet  in  Chicago 

EARLY  reservations  for  the  third  annual  Henry  George 
Congress  give  assurance  that  a  larger  number  of 
states  will  be  represented  this  year  than  at  either  of  the 
previous  national  conferences  held  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Henry  George  Foundation.  Not  only  will  all  the 
states  of  the  Middle  West  send  delegates,  but  also  the 
East,  the  South  and  the  Pacific  Coast.  And  the  enthusi- 
satic  support  of  the  Chicago  Single  Tax  Club  assures  a 
a  strong  attendance  upon  the  part  of  Georgists  in  that 
city,  which  has  always  been  a  leading  center  of  Single 
Tax  activities. 

Many  notable  figures  in  the  Single  Tax  movement  will 
appear  on  the  Congress  programme  which  is  now  rapidly 
shaping  itself,  and  all  elements  will  be  represented.  This 
year  the  economic  problems  of  the  farmer  will  occupy  a 
prominent  place  in  the  discussion,  and  most  appropriately, 
since  the  farm  question  is  very  much  to  the  front  in  con- 
nection with  the  political  campaign  now  in  progress,  and 
the  Congress  will  meet  in  Chicago,  right  in  the  heart  of 
the  farm  belt,  where  the  situation  is  keenly  felt. 

At  the  invitation  of  Chairman  Clayton  J.  Ewing,  of 
the  Convention  Committee,  the  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation  will  assign  one  of  its  most  able  spokesmen 
to  present  the  facts  relating  to  the  present  farm 
situation,  so  as  to  give  the  delegates  a  clear  picture  of 
the  actual  conditions  confronting  the  agriculturists.  Fol- 
lowing this  address,  a  prominent  Single  Tax  economist 
will  undertake  to  analyze  the  economic  elements  of  the 
situation  and  present  the  true  remedy.  Prof.  Harry  Gun- 
nison  Brown,  of  the  Department  of  Economics  of  the 
University  of  Missouri,  who  has  attained  special  promin- 
ence of  late  through  the  publication  of  his  "Significant 
Paragraphs  from  Progress  and  Poverty,"  and  who  has 
accepted  an  invitation  to  address  the  Congress,  will  prob- 
ably undertake  to  present  the  Single  Tax  view  of  the 
farmer's  situation.  This  address  will  be  supplemented 
by  another  discussion  of  the  problem  of  farm  relief  by 
the  Rev.  Charles  E.  Snyder  of  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  who  at 
one  time  was  President  of  the  Single  Tax  Club  of  Pitts- 
burgh, and  who  has  made  a  special  study  of  the  farm 
problem  and  its  relation  to  the  land  question. 
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Among  other  prominent  speakers  whom  the  committee 
is  prepared  to  announce  at  this  time  are  Hon.  Charles 
O'Connor  Hennessy,  President  of  the  Schalkenbach 
Foundation  and  also  President  of  the  International  Union, 
now  on  a  European  tour,  Hon.  Warren  Worth  Bailey, 
veteran  editor  of  the  Johnstown  Democrat,  former  Con- 
gressman and  first  President  of  the  Chicago  Single  Tax 
Club,  Mrs.  Anna  George  de  Mille,  daughter  of  Henry 
George  and  Honorary  Vice  President  of  the  Henry  George 
Foundation,  John  Z.  White,  veteran  lecturer  of  the  Henry 
George  Lecture  Association,  Joseph  Dana  Miller,  editor 
of  LAND  AND  FREEDOM  and  Vice  President  of  the  Henry 
George  Foundation,  Dr.  Preston  Bradley,  popular  pastor 
of  the  Peoples  Church  of  Chicago,  Ernest  B.  Gaston, 
editor  of  the  Fairhope  Courier,  Rev.  Herbert  S.  Bigelow, 
noted  leader  of  Ohio  campaigns,  L.  V.  La  Taste,  Director 
of  the  Texas  School  Guild,  Carl  D.  Thompson,  Secretary 
of  the  Public  Ownership  League  of  America,  Will  Atkinson, 
the  indefatigible  propagandist,  Prof.  Aage  Moller  of  the 
Nysted  (Danish)  People's  College,  Emil  O.  Jorgensen, 
Secretary  of  the  Manufacturers  and  Merchants  Federal 
Tax  League,  Charles  LeBaron  Goeller,  the  young  economist 
whose  entrance  into  the  lecture  field  is  announced  else- 
where in  this  issue,  Miss  Grace  Isabel  Colbron,  the  well 
known  writer  and  lecturer,  Fiske  Warren,  of  Single  Tax 
enclave  fame,  Hon.  John  J.  Murphy,  former  Tenement 
House  Commissioner  of  New  York,  Henry  H.  Hardinge, 
active  Chicago  leader,  and  Dr.  T.  J.  Kelley,  an  outstand- 
ing Single  Taxer  of  Iowa.  The  young  peoples  section  of 
the  Chicago  Single  Tax  Club  will  be  ably  represented  by 
Florence  Goedde  and  Marien  Tideman. 

Reports  of  the  national  organization's  activities  will 
be  presented  by  the  officers  of  the  Henry  George  Founda- 
tion, President  George  E.  Evans,  Secretary  Percy  R.  Wil- 
liams, and  Assistant  Secretary  Francis  W.  Maguire. 

With  evidences  of  greater  activity  in  the  movement 
throughout  the  United  States  than  at  any  time  since  the 
opening  of  the  great  war,  reports  of  progress  are  expected 
to  be  one  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  the  Congress. 
Questions  of  policy  and  method  are  also  scheduled  for 
earnest  consideration  and  will  be  dealt  with  by  several 
of  the  speakers  on  the  programme,  in  recognition  of  the 
growing  interest  on  the  part  of  Single  Taxers  in  the  effort 
to  develop  new  and  better  methods  of  organization  and 
popularization. 

A  liturgy  dedicated  to  Henry  George  and  his  philosophy 
has  been  especially  prepared  for  this  Congress  by  Rev. 
A.  W.  Littlefield,  of  Middleborough,  Mass.,  who  took  a 
prominent  part  in  last  year's  Congress  at  New  York.  This 
will  be  an  attractive  feature  of  the  Congress,  which,  while 
not  held  on  the  actual  birthday  of  Henry  George  because 
of  that  date  not  being  a  convenient  one  for  convention 
purposes,  is  nevertheless  intended  to  celebrate  the  anni- 
versary of  the  birth  of  the  world's  great  philosopher  and 
economist. 


As  heretofore,  the  Dominion  of  Canada  will  be  repre- 
sented at  the  Congress  and,  while  no  definite  announce- 
ment is  possible  at  this  time,  the  committee  is  hoping  to 
have  representatives  of  some  other  nations  present.  In 
any  event,  the  very  latest  news  from  abroad  will  be  con- 
veyed to  the  Congress  by  the  President  of  the  International 
Union  for  the  Taxation  of  Land  Values,  former  Senator 
Hennessy,  who  will  return  to  the  United  States  early  in 
September,  and  among  other  things  will  tell  us  of  the  plans 
for  the  international  convention  at  Edinburgh,  Scotland, 
to  be  held  in  July,  1929. 

Invitations  have  been  mailed  to  several  thousand  persons 
and  the  committee  is  planning  for  a  larger  attendance  than 
was  had  at  either  of  the  very  successful  conferences  that 
were  held  at  Philadelphia  and  New  York.  Very  appro- 
priately, all  sessions  of  the  Henry  George  Congress  will 
be  held  at  the  Congress  Hotel  and  the  hotel  management 
is  providing  most  admirable  accomodations  and  is  giving 
its  hearty  cooperation. 

The  annual  banquet  will  be  one  of  the  red  letter  events 
and  there  will  be  a  luncheon  meeting  each  day  during  the 
Congress,  including  a  special  luncheon  for  the  members 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees  and  Advisory  Commission  of 
the  Henry  George  Foundation.  A  public  meeting  is 
planned  for  the  opening  night  of  the  convention.  Hon. 
Wiley  W.  Mills,  prominent  Chicago  Single  Taxer  and  mem- 
ber of  the  City  Council,  will  deliver  the  address  of  welcome. 

The  official  programme  will  be  available  about  the  middle 
of  August  and  will  probably  contain  the  names  of  other 
prominent  speakers,  as  well  as  those  assigned  to  preside 
at  the  various  sessions,  and  the  topics  to  be  discussed. 
The  committee  has  received  letters  of  regret  from  a  number 
of  prominent  persons  including  Hon.  Clarence  C.  Dijl,  of 
Washington,  Hon.  George  W.  Norris,  of  Nebraska,  Orville 
Wright,  Norman  Thomas,  Socialist  nominee  for  President, 
Hon.  Josephus  Daniels,  Hon.  Newton  D.  Baker,  Jackson 
H.  Ralston,  Lawson  Purdy,  Frank  Stephens,  Prof.  John 
R.  Commons,  Hon.  George  H.  Duncan,  Frederic  C.  Howe, 
Hon.  John  J.  Lentz,  Arthur  W.  Roebeck,  Hon.  Peter  Witt 
and  Dr.  Frank  Crane. 

Chairman  C.  J.  Ewing  has  his  Convention  Committee 
thoroughly  organized  to  take  care  of  the  various  phases 
of  the  work  and  is  ably  assisted  by  capable  sub-committee 
chairmen,  including  such  active  workers  as  Otto  Cullman, 
Henry  Tideman,  Andrew  P.  Canning,  Leo  Heller  and 
John  Lawrence  Monroe;  George  M.  Strachan  serving  as 
Vice  Chairman,  Convention  publicity  is  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  Heller  who  is  leaving  no  stone  unturned  to 
bring  the  Henry  George  Congress  prominently  before  the 
public. 

Those  having  either  questions  or  suggestions  with  refer- 
ence to  the  Congress,  or  desiring  reservations,  are  invited 
to  communicate  with  Secretary  P.  R.  Williams  at  the 
national  headquarters,  1306  Berger  Building,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 
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All  indications  point  to  a  highly  interesting  and  profit- 
able Congress  and  a  cordial  invitation  to  attend  is  extended 
not  only  to  Single  Taxers  of  all  shades  of  opinion,  but  to 
all  persons  interested  in  economic  and  social  problems 
and  their  solution.  Make  your  plans  early  so  that  you 
will  not  miss  this  notable  gathering. 

Foundation  Active  With 

Summer  Lecture  Tours 

DURING  the  past  two  months  William  N.  McNair, 
the  well-known  Pittsburgh  Single  Tax  speaker,  has 
been  unusually  active  and  has  filled  many  engagements 
throughout  Pennsylvania  before  various  clubs  and  other 
organizations.  As  the  Democratic  nominee  for  the  office 
of  United  States  Senator,  Mr.  McNair's  public  appearances 
attract  special  attention,  but  his  engagements  thus  far 
have  been  with  non-partisan  groups  and  have  been  directed 
to  the  presentation  of  the  Single  Tax  as  a  remedy  for  un- 
employment and  a  means  for  stimulating  business  and 
promoting  general  prosperity. 

On  his  recent  Pennsylvania  lecture  tour,  Mr.  McNair 
covered  the  following  engagements:  June  5,  Springdale 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  Homestead  Kiwanis  Club; 
June  6,  Tarentum  Kiwanis  and  New  Kensington  Lions 
Club;  June  11,  New  Castle  and  Woodlawn  Rotary  Clubs; 
June  12,  Zelienople  Lutheran  Brotherhood;  June  13,  Wil- 
merding  Rotary;  June  14,  Ellwood  City  Kiwanis;  June 
19,  Irwin  Kiwanis;  June  20,  St.  James  Lutheran  Church; 
June  26,  McKeesport  Kiwanis;  June  27,  Wilkinsburg 
Lions;  July  5,  Johnstown  Rotary;  July  9,  Erie  Lions;  July 
26,  Washington  and  Mt.  Pleasant  Kiwanis  Clubs;  July 
6l,  Steelton  Kiwanis;  August  1,  Harrisburg  Optimist 
Club. 

Mr.  McNair  reports  a  general  interest  in  taxation  and 
economic  problems  and  has  a  very  encouraging  response 
to  his  lectures  in  the  form  of  questions  and  comments. 

Secretary  Percy  R.  Williams  has  been  very  busily 
engaged  on  arrangements  for  the  Henry  George  Congress 
during  the  past  month  or  two,  but  has  continued  to  make 
occasional  speeches  as  opportunities  were  afforded.  His 
recent  engagements  included  lectures  before  the  Rotary 
Clubs  of  Braddock  and  Homestead,  Pa.,  and  the  Kiwanis 
Club  of  Girard,  Ohio. 

President  George  E.  Evans,  of  the  Henry  George  Founda- 
tion, spent  a  short  vacation  at  Fred  Howe's  School  of 
Opinion  on  Nantucket  Island  during  July,  where  he  reports 
having  a  very  interesting  time  discussing  philosophy  with 
Mr.  Howe,  Will  Durant  and  other  lecturers  appearing 
on  the  summer  programme  there.  Mr.  Evans  has  also 
been  active  from  time  to  time  as  a  speaker  for  the  Founda- 
tion. Recently  he  appeared  before  the  Lions  Club  of 
McKeesport,  Pa.,  and  the  Kiwanis  Club  of  New  Kens- 
ington, Pa.,  speaking  with  particular  reference  to  the 


Pittsburgh  tax  plan  as  an  example  of  a  scientific  tax  princ- 
ipl'e  in  actual  application. 


For  the  first  time  during  its  four  years  of  constant 
activity,  the  Henry  George  Club  of  Pittsburgh  has  sus- 
pended its  formal  speaking  programme  for  the  summer 
months  of  July  and  August.  Informal  round  table  dis- 
cussions, however,  have  been  provided  for  and  members, 
not  absent  from  the  city,  are  meeting  as  usual  for  luncheon 
every  Friday  at  the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  The  regular 
speaking  programme  will  be  resumed  in  September. 

Palestine,  the  Jewish 

Agency  Commission 

and  the  Mandate 

WE  go  back  to  February  of  this  year  when  Mr.  W. 
W.  Norwalk  published  in  The  Jewish  Forum  his 
notable  article  entitled  "A  Simple  Interpretation  of  Juda- 
ism," the  appearance  of  which  was  briefly  noted  in  May- 
June  issue  of  LAND  AND  FREEDOM,  in  which  notice  we 
promised  to  print  in  later  issue  extracts  from  the  article 
itself. 

We  confine  ourselves  in  the  quotations  that  follow  to 
that  part  of  Mr.  Norwalk's  article  dealing  with  the  land 
legislation  of  Judaism.  He  tells  us: 

"To  have  the  earth  yield  its  best  continuously,  all  the 
fields  had  to  lie  fallow  every  seventh  year  and  wild  ani- 
mals were  allowed  to  pasture  thereon.  Together  with  the 
prohibition  against  the  use  of  fruit  of  the  young  trees  the 
first  three  years,  this  was  best  for  the  fertilization  of  the 
land.  Every  seventh  year  a  moratorium  was  to  be  de- 
clared and  all  debts  were  wiped  out.  No  one  was  humili- 
ated by  being  compelled  to  go  through  the  procedure  of 
bankruptcy.  Every  one's  credit  was  reestablished  and 
one  could  start  over  again.  Therefore  after  Shemita, 
the  Torah  says,  "There  will  be  no  poor  among  you. "  But 
if  this  did  not  help  and  one  sold  out  all  of  his  possessions 
during  forty-nine  years,  then  came  the  fiftieth  year,  the 
year  of  the  Jubilee.  Let  me  quote,  "And  you  shall  pro- 
claim economic  freedom  to  all  the  inhabitants,  and  every 
one  shall  return  unto  his  estate."  So,  having  been  freed 
from  all  debts  by  Shemita  and  coming  back  into  his  un- 
encumbered estate,  everyone  would  become  an  economi- 
cally free  man  and  would  be  able  comfortably  to  take  care 
of  his  family — and  the  whole  nation  will  realize  the  bless- 
ing. "And  I  will  instill  peace  in  the  land,  and  you  will 
dwell  securely  in  the  land."  The  Talmud  tells  us  that  it 
was  because  the  Jews  did  not  obey  the  laws  concerning 
the  Jubilee  and  Shemita  that  they  were  driven  from  the 
land." 

Mr.  Norwalk  goes  on  to  say  that  these  laws  were  for 
an  agricultural  country  where  each  family  possessed  land, 
and  that  to  accomplish  the  same  purpose  modern  methods 
must  be  adopted  for  Palestine.  He  reasons  as  follows: 

"Now  as  the  selling  price  of  the  land  depends  on  its  rent 
and  the  rent  is  taken  annually  by  the  government,  it  would 
become  unprofitable  to  pay  rent  on  natural  resources  with- 
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out  using  them.  Present  possessors  of  valuable  resource! 
who  make  no  use  of  them,  would  necessarily  surrender 
them.  In  this  manner  would  be  accomplished  what  was 
intended  by  the  Jubilee.  Everyone  would  have  free  access 
to  all  opportunities,  whoever  had  the  inclination,  ability, 
and  desire  and  paid  the  annual  rent  to  the  government. 
The  proceeds  of  this  annual  rent  would  be  sufficient  to 
cover  the  legitimate  expenditures  of  all  necessary  govern- 
mental services  required  by  a  civilized  population,  because 
the  better  the  services  and  the  larger  the  community, 
the  greater  the  proportionate  increase  in  the  rentable 
values  of  the  opportunities  mentioned.  Therefore  no  tax 
would  be  necessary,  and  the  citizens  would  cease  being 
robbed  through  burdens  (taxes)  when  they  produce,  im- 
port, or  accumulate  wealth. 

As  this  rent  is  solely  the  creation  of  the  aggregation  of 
civilized  population  plus  the  necessitated  government 
service — for  this  very  reason  the  proceeds  belong  exclusively 
to  the  population  for  the  maintenance  of  its  governmental 
services. 

Thus  also  would  the  injunction,  "Justice,  justice  shalt 
thou  pursue,"  be  carried  out.  The  user  of  the  land  would 
escape  the  payment  of  the  purchasing  price,  or  rent,  to 
the  supposed  owner,  and  would  not  pay  taxes  on  the  pro- 
ducts of  his  labor  and  capital.  He  would  then  be  able  to 
sell  his  products  very  cheaply." 

Mr.  Norwalk  shows  what  would  result  from  the  adop- 
tion of  this  plan  of  simple  justice,  adequate  remuneration 
to  labor,  reassurance  as  to  the  future  peace  with  nations 
abroad  and  tranquility  at  home,  and  he  concludes: 

"Thus  the  promise  of  the  Torah  following  the  law  of 
Jubilee,  "And  you  will  dwell  in  your  land  in  safety  ".would 
be  achieved.  Thus  we  have  learned  that  Judaism  strives 
to  instruct  everyone  how  to  enjoy  life  in  this  world.  Of 
course,  knowing  that  this  world  was  created  so  that  every- 
one might  be  free  and  happy,  Judaism  trusts  that  the 
world  after  death  will  exceed  the  present  life  in  happiness." 

Mr.  Norwalk  did  not  stop  with  the  writing  of  this  article. 
He  interviewed  Judge  Brandeis,  Judge  Julius  N.  Mack, 
Louis  Marshall  and  Dr.  Weitzmann;  he  kept  his  typewriter 
busy  with  letters  to  Zionists  and  non-Zionists  prominent 
here  and  abroad;  he  kept  Jewish  periodicals  in  Great 
Britain  and  this  country  supplied  with  material  arguments 
in  appreciation  of  our  piinciples  to  the  new  government 
of  Palestine  under  the  British  mandate. 

In  June,  1927,  a  committee  was  appointed  jointly 
by  the  Zionists  organization  and  by  non-Zionists  to  visit 
Palestine  and  ascertain  what  could  be  done  to  facilitate 
the  establishment  of  the  homeland  for  the  Jewish  people. 
The  committee  consisted  of  Sir  Alfred  Mond,  Lee  K. 
Frankel,  Felix  M.  Warburg,  and  Oscar  Wassermann,  they 
to  go  to  Palestine,  employ  specialists  and  report  their 
findings. 

In  June  of  this  year  the  committee  met  in  London 
and  submitted  their  report  to  Dr.  Weitzmann,  president 
of  the  Zionists  organization,  and  Louis  Marshall,  repres- 
enting the  non-Zionists,  and  this  was  printed  in  The  New 
Palestine,  weekly  organ  of  the  Zionists  organization,  which 
called  the  Report  "an  historic  document." 


At  this  juncture  Mr.  Norwalk  addressed  a  letter  to 
Sir  Alfred  Mond,  resident  member  of  this  committee, 
enclosing  the  article  from  which  we  have  quoted  and  an- 
other article  entitled  "The  Best  Way  to  Colonize  Pales- 
tine," which  was  a  treatment  of  the  question  from  the 
economic  standpoint.  In  this  letter  he  states: 

"You  will  notice  that  the  proposition  mentioned  in  the 
accompanying  articles  has  been  placed  before  the  Zionists 
organization,  the  English  Government  and  the  local  Pal- 
estinian Government  many  times  and  acquiesed  in  by  each 
and  every  one  of  them  as  being  the  only  means  to  prevent 
the  periodical  cataclysms  in  Palestine  as  a  result  of  trying 
to  colonize  a  people  without  giving  them  free  access  to 
natural  oppoitunities. 

Now  that  you  are  assembled  at  the  seat  of  the  English 
government  would  it  be  asking  too  much  of  your  Honorable 
Body  that  you  approach  said  government  to  work  out 
some  scheme  akin  to  the  one  I  propose  in  accordance  with 
the  mandate." 

It  should  be  stated  that  both  Louis  Marshall  andDr.  Weitz- 
mann were  present  at  the  deliberations  of  the  Commission  and 
that  their  suggestions  must  have  had  weight  with  the 
members.  It  should  be  noted  too,  that  this  Commission 
derives  its  powers  from  the  Mandate  which  provides  in 
explicit  terms  that  the  Jewish  Agency  for  Palestine  "shall 
take  steps  in  consultation  with  His  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment to  secure  the  cooperation  of  all  Jews  who  are  willing 
to  assist  in  the  establishment  of  the  Jewish  National 
Home." 

Under  the  head  of  Agriculture  (paragraph  5)  the  Com- 
missioners urge  that: 

"No  progressive  colonization  in  Palestine  is  practicable 
until  modification  of  the  present  system  of  taxation  is 
effected.  The  Commissioners  are  aware  that  the  govern- 
ment of  Palestine  has  adopted  as  a  temporary  expedient  a 
plan  for  the  commutation  of  the  Tithe  based  on  the  average 
of  five  years  yield  of  the  land.  This,  however,  has  been 
applied  only  in  certain  villages.  Although  this  new  system 
eliminates  some  of  the  major  evils  of  the  Tithe,  it  will  not 
prove  Satisfactory,  since  luxation  should  be  based  not  on  the 
actual  yield  but  on  the  unimproved  value  of  the  property  to  be 
taxed. 

It  is  easy  to  belittle  this  as  an  innocent  recommendation 
which  does  not  go  very  far.  But  it  starts  something  in 
the  right  way.  The  next  move  will  be  to  raise  the  matter 
in  the  House  of  Commons  and  with  the  aid  of  the  Land 
Values  Group  in  the  House  to  bring  the  whole  question 
up  for  discussion  with  all  it  connotes. 

Later  we  learn  that  on  July  27  of  this  year  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  World  Zionist  organization  met  in  Berlin 
and  after  a  debate  lasting  over  a  week  endorsed  the  Report 
by  a  vote  of  34  to  4. 

TDEOPLE  do  not  argue  with  the  teaching  of  Henry 
*-  George;  they  simply  do  not  know  it.  Those  who  be- 
come acquainted  with  it  cannot  but  agree.  The  teaching 
of  George  is  irresistably  convincing  in  its  simplicity  and 
clearness. " — TOLSTOY. 
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Local  Activities 

H\URING  the  Spring  and  Summer  the  Commonwealth 
*-^  Land  Party  group  have  carried  on  open  air  meet- 
ings in  this  city  at  97th  Street  and  Broadway  every  Satur- 
day evening.  Messrs.  Van  Veen,  Lloyd,  Abrams,  Gold- 
smith, Smacky  and  Miss  Corinne  Carpenter  have  address- 
ed large  and  responsive  audiences.  On  Saturday,  July 
28th,  over  a  thousand  persons,  it  is  estimated,  were  in 
the  crowd  and  there  are  seldom  less  than  two  or  three 
hundred  to  listen.  Both  Mr.  Van  Veen  and  Mr.  Lloyd 
have  fine  voices  for  out-door  speaking.  At  all  these  meet- 
ings large  quantities  of  literature  are  distributed. 

Always  there  are  some  objectors  who  want  to  argue  the 
matter  rather  than  ask  questions  which  are  answered  at 
the  close,  and  many  amusing  incidents  occur.  At  a  recent 
meeting  a  man  announced  himself  as  a  landlord  at  the 
conclusion  of  a  speech  by  George  Lloyd,  and  asked:  "How 
many  persons  in  this  audience  do  you  imagine  agree  with 
.  you  ? ' ' 

Mr.  Lloyd  replied  that  it  made  no  difference  how  many 
agreed  with  him,  that  what  he  was  saying  was  the  truth 
which  every  man  must  seek  to  discover  for  himself,  that 
it  was  only  the  truth  that  was  important  and  not  the 
number  of  men  who  accepted  it. 

The  gentleman  continued:  "You  are  afraid  to  leave 
it  to  a  vote  of  those  in  this  crowd." 

Mr.  Lloyd  answered:  "It  makes  no  difference,  as  I 
have  said,  how  many  agree  with  me.  But  the  gentleman 
has  challenged,  so  I  will  put  it  to  a  vote.  So  here  goes: 
How  many  here  are  in  favor  of  the  Astors  spending  the 
land  rents  you  pay  them  in  lavish  expenditure  in  England 
while  your  wages  are  used  to  run  the  city?" 

Mr.  Lloyd  called  for  a  show  of  hands.  In  the  affirma- 
tive four  hands  went  up  to  over  one  hundred  in  the  nega- 
tive. 

"Now,"  said  Mr.  Lloyd,  "I  will  put  the  question  in 
another  way:  "How  many  are  in  favor  of  using  the  ground 
rents  of  the  city  to  pay  the  cost  of  government  while  leav- 
ing your  wages  which  now  pay  the  taxes  in  your  pockets?" 

On  the  affirmative  there  was  a  unanimous  show  of  hands, 
the  four  objectors  having  slunk  away.  The  main  objector 
made  haste  to  get  out  of  the  crowd  amid  the  laughter  and 
calls  of  those  gathered  around  the  speaker. 

The  response  must  have  surprised  Mr.  Lloyd  himself. 

In  this  mention  of  local  activities  we  are  glad  to  chronicle 
the  news  that  George  Lloyd  has  spoken  four  times 
from  radio  station  W  P  C  H  on  Saturday  evenings  and 
will  continue  for  some  time  longer. 

IN  a  study  of  salaries  paid  to  priests  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal   Church   in   a  campaign  conducted   by  the 
Churchman  it  is  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  that  authority 
that  four-fifths  of  the  clergy  in  that  denomination  receive 
less  than  a  living  wage. — N.  Y.  Sun, 


Charles  LeBaron  Goeller 

Enters  the  Lecture  Field 

E  are  glad  to  announce  that  arrangements  have 
been  completed  whereby  Mr.  Chas.  LeBaron 
Goeller,  of  Union,  N.  Y.,  will  be  able  to  give  his  time  to 
Single  Tax  lecture  work  during  the  coming  Fall  and  Spring. 

Those  who  were  present  at  the  Henry  George  Congress 
in  New  York  last  September  when  Mr.  Goeller  delivered 
his  address,  will  remember  the  favorable  impression  made 
by  his  method  of  presenting  the  economic  laws  on  which 
the  Single  Tax  is  based.  This  address,  (later  printed  in 
LAND  AND  FREEDOM),  has  led  to  the  present  plan  of  bring- 
ing this  aspect  of  George's  teachings  before  a  wider  audi- 
ence. Much  of  the  lecture  work  in  recent  years  has  dealt 
primarily  with  the  method  proposed  by  Henry  George 
and  in  the  discussion  of  taxation  has  of  necessity  been 
restricted  in  scope.  It  is  believed  that  there  is  need  also, 
of  reviving  the  discussion  of  those  other  aspects  of  George's 
teachings, — the  relation  of  Rent  and  Wages,  the  functions 
of  labor  and  capital — along  the  lines  pointed  out  by  Mr. 
Goeller  in  his  address.  Largely,  this  was  the  scope  of 
the  lectures  and  charts  originated  by  Louis  F.  Post  and 
used  by  a  number  of  other  Single  Tax  lecturers  with  much 
success. 

Special  effort  will  be  made  to  secure  a  hearing  for  Mr. 
Goeller  before  school  and  college  classes,  as  lectures  which 
he  has  been  able  to  give  to  such  classes  have  been  well 
received.  But  he  will  be  glad  to  speak  before  audiences 
of  a  general  character  whenever  this  can  be  arranged. 

Our  readers  are  asked  to  co-ooperate  in  securing  oppor- 
tunities for  such  talks,  before  clubs,  forums,  church 
societies,  etc., — wherever  opportunity  can  be  had  for  a 
presentation  of  the  moral  and  economic  aspects  of  the 
Single  Tax  philosophy. 

In  order  to  keep  down  traveling  expenses,  Mr.  Goeller 
will  have  to  limit  his  trips,  in  general,  to  within  a  reason- 
able radius  from  his  home;  say  within  200  or  300  miles 
of  New  York  City;  except  as  trips  may  be  arranged  for 
longer  distances  with  stops  en  route.  He  will  attend 
the  Henry  George  Congress  in  Chicago  September  10, 
11  and  12,  and  would  be  able  to  stop  off  on  his  return  trip, 
or  to  fill  some  engagements  in  or  around  Chicago.  Later 
on  in  the  Fall,  it  is  the  intention  to  arrange  a  number  of 
lectures  in  and  around  New  York  City. 

To  avoid  possible  confusion  with  any  other  enterprise 
of  this  nature,  Mr.  Goeller  will  conduct  this  work  under 
the  title  of  the  "Progress  and  Poverty  Lecture  Bureau," 
with  the  cooperation  of  a  small  committee  consisting  of 
A.  C.  Pleydell,  Charlotte  Schetter  and  Joseph  Dana 
Miller. 

For  the  present  Mr.  Goeller  will  continue  to  reside 
at  Union  and  make  that  his  headquarters.  Therefore 
correspondence  concerning  possible  engagements  for  lectures 
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should  be  addressed  directly  to  Chas.  LeBaron  Goeller, 
Union,  N.  Y. 

It  is  expected,  however,  that  this  lecture  work  will 
be  carried  on  in  close  cooperation  with  the  Henry  George 
Foundation,  which  organization  will  assist  in  obtaining 
lecture  engagements,  supplying  literature,  and  in  other 
ways  endeavoring  to  make  this  new  enterprise  a  marked 
success. 

Common  Lands  on  Long  Island 

r|"HE  southern  shore  of  Long  Island  is  mostly  low, 
•^  marshy  land,  with  numerous  bays  and  inlets;  fronted 
by  a  series  of  long  sand-bars,  some  of  which  have  become 
extremely  valuable  as  summer  resort  property,  such  as 
Coney  Island,  Rockaway,  and  Long  Beach.  These  low 
lands  were  originally  the  property  of  the  various  Towns 
(townships)  by  grant  from  the  King  of  England.  As 
these  common  lands  became  valuable  they  gradually  pass- 
ed into  private  hands,  usually  for  much  less  than  they  were 
worth. 

The  Town  of  Hempstead,  however,  still  retains  about 
1 1 ,000  acres,  just  east  of  the  New  York  City  line  and  north- 
east of  Long  Beach.  By  act  of  the  Legislature,  1928, these 
lands  are  put  under  the  jurisdiction  of  a  Planning  Com- 
mission for  development.  Being  marshy  land  consider- 
able draining  will  be  necessary,  but  the  commission  in- 
tends to  develop  waterways,  establish  parks  and  golf 
courses,  and  create  sites  for  residence  property.  Under 
the  law  this  common  land  cannot  be  sold ;  it  must  be  leased 
for  not  more  than  65  years;  and  if  for  more  than  a  term 
of  fifteen  years,  it  must  be  re-appraised  at  the  end  of  such 
time  and  every  ten  years  thereafter  and  a  new  rent  fixed. 
The  land  being  owned  by  the  Town  will  not  be  taxed,  but 
charges  may  be  assessed  for  public  improvements;  and 
buildings  will  be  taxable  at  the  same  rate  as  other  proprety. 
The  Town  of  Oyster  Bay  also  owns  as  common  lands, 
an  area  of  some  two  miles  square  on  Jones  Beach,  which 
adjoins  Long  Beach  to  the  east.  The  State  is  planning 
a  fine  Shore  boulevard  which  will  span  the  channel  separat- 
ing these  two  beaches,  and  continuing  along  Jones  Beach, 
open  up  this  hitherto  inaccessible  spot. 

Some  speculative  interests  connected  apparently  with 
the  Long  Island  Railroad  have  cast  a  covetous  eye  upon 
this  beach  property,  and  have  come  forward  with  a  pro- 
posal remarkable  for  colossal  impudence — offering  to 
lease  a  square  mile  of  this  beach  for  99  years  at  the  rent 
of  $1,000  a  year.  Considering  that  this  area  would 
divide  up  into  10,000  lots,  and  that  it  is  a  poor  bungalow 
lot  along  the  shore  anywhere  near  the  city  which  does  not 
rent  for  $10  a  year  upward,  the  possible  profit  is  obvious. 
And  when  the  ocean  front  boulevard  is  finished  in  a  few 
years  values  of  course  will  soar. 

The  Hicksville  Chamber  of  Commerce  at  a  recent  meet- 
ing voted  overwhelming  to  oppose  this  project,  after  it 


had  been  vigorously  critized  by  Dr.  E.  Curtis,  of  Hicks- 
ville, as  an  effort  to  get  possession  of  the  beach  before 
the  people  appreciated  the  enormous  value  this  property 
would  have  when  this  highway  was  completed. 

Dr.  Curtis  was  well  equipped  to  take  part  in  this  dis- 
cussion as  he  has  been  educated  in  those  matters  by  our 
old  associate,  Edward  Polak. 

Providence  Will  Celebrate 

AT  a  recent  meeting  of  Single  Taxers  of  Providence, 
R.  I.,  it  was  decided  to  hold  a  celebration  of  the  49th 
anniversary  of  the  birth  of  "Progress  and  Poverty"  on 
September  29,  1928,  at  which  meeting  former  Alderman 
John  Kelso  will  preside.  The  meeting  will  be  held  at  the 
Palestine  Shrine  Club. 

Visiting  Single  Taxers  and  their  lady  friends  are  cordially 
invited.  Those  who  can  be  present  are  asked  to  com- 
municate with  David  Fraser,  25  Burlington  street,  Provi- 
dence, R.  I. 

William  Bradford  DuBois 

ONE  of  the  most  consistent  fighters  for  a  cause  that 
this  city  has  ever  had  in  its  midst  was  William  Brad- 
ford DuBois,  who  died  Sunday  night  at  74. 

It  did  not  matter  to  him  that  the  thing  he  fought  for 
was  a  lost  cause,  and  as  far  as  his  own  lifetime  was  con- 
cerned, a  hopeless  cause.  All  that  he  knew  was  that  to 
him  the  Single  Tax  seemed  to  be  the  only  cure  for  whatever 
economic  ills  afflicted  the  world,  and  that  its  prophet, 
Henry  George,  was  a  great  and  wise  leader  worth  follow- 
ing. And  those  who  knew  him  will  testify  that  William 
Bradford  DuBois  fought  for  the  Single  Tax  standard  with 
intelligence  and  gallantry. 

To  ascribe  to  him  these  latter  qualities  is  to  say  in  an- 
other way  that  Mr.  DuBois  was  not  a  fanatic.  Like 
Henry  George,  who  was  an  undisputed  master  of  reasoning 
and  a  writer  who  deserves  to  be  read  for  his  literary  quali- 
ties alone,  he  appealed  to  men's  minds  rather  than  to  their 
mob  emotions.  Nor  did  he  forget  that  as  a  public-spirited 
resident  of  a  growing  city,  he  had  duties  quite  aside  from 
the  self-chosen  mission  of  radically  changing  a  govern- 
mental system.  Thus  we  find  that  in  the  course  of  his 
many  years  here  he  was  instrumental  in  the  establishment 
of  the  Free  Public  Library  and  in  the  organization  of  the 
Independence  Day  Association,  a  body  which  annually 
concerns  itself  with  the  proper  observance  of  the  birth- 
day anniversary  of  the  United  States. 

In  the  death  of  Mr.  DuBois  a  great  many  people  of  the 
city  have  lost  a  fine  friend  and  the  city  itself  a  worthy 
citizen. 

—Editorial,  Bayonne  (N.  J.)  Times. 

DOES  not  this  issue  show  impressive  evidence  of  advance? 
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The  Coming  International 

Conference 

HPHE  International  Union  for  Land  Value  Taxation 
•*•  and  Free  Trade  will  assemble  in  Edinburgh,  Scotland, 
on  July  29,  1929,  and  will  continue  to  and  including 
August  3. 

Incidentally,  it  is  to  celebrate  the  fiftieth  anniversary 
of  the  publication  of  "Progress  and  Poverty." 

The  auditorium  and  committee  rooms  of  the  United 
Free  Church  in  Edinburgh  have  been  engaged  for  the 
occasion.  These  are  said  to  afforti  one  of  the  finest  and 
most  spacious  assembly  places  in  Great  Britain. 

"We  are  building  a  framework  of  the  greatest  Con- 
ference yet  held  here  or  anywhere  else  to  promote  the 
Henry  George  plan  of  campaign,"  writes  John  Paul. 

The  President  of  the  International  Union,  Charles 
O'Connor  Hennessy,  sailed  for  Great  Britain  in  July  to 
participate  in  the  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee 
for  arranging  a  programme  and  details  of  the  Conference. 

Taxation  and  How 

Revenue  is  Being  Raised 

PRESIDENT  OF  MANHATTAN  SINGLE  TAX  CLUB 
GIVES  HIS  VIEWS  ON  THE  SUBJECT 

A  S  a  new  added  feature  in  the  Times  we  will  publish 
**  once  a  month  an  article  on  taxation.  These  articles 
are  prepared  by  James  R.  Brown,  President  of  the  Man- 
hattan Single  Tax  club  of  New  York  City.  Mr.  Brown 
is  an  authority  on  taxation  and  is  well  known  to  Batavians. 
He  has  spoken  here  on  three  occasions  on  the  subject, 
twice  before  the  Kiwanis  club  and  once  before  the  Rotary 
club,  and  through  his  talks  on  sensible  taxation  he  has 
won  many  over  to  the  method  of  handling  taxation  adopted 
by  the  club,  of  which  he  is  president.  The  contention 
of  the  Manhattan  Single  Tax  club  is  that  all  assessments 
should  be  made  on  land  values  instead  of  property  values, 
and  Mr.  Brown  has  often  pointed  out  how  a  citizen  or 
taxpayer  who  improves  a  piece  of  vacant  property  by 
building  a  fine  residence  upon  it,  or  a  business  building, 
and  does  a  service  to  his  community,  is  later  punished 
by  the  community  with  an  unjust  tax,  while  the  owner  of 
the  vacant  property  beside  the  one  improved  is  let  off  easy 
with  only  a  very  small  assessment  for  being  a  "land  hog." 

We  know  these  articles  will  be  very  interesting  and  the 
feature  we  are  bringing  once  a  month  will  be  educational 
on  the  subjects  of  assessment  and  taxation.  The  first 
article  of  the  series  is  as  follows: 

"Taxation  is  the  most  important  thing  in  civilized  life. 
How  we  raise  public  revenue  has  a  greater  influence  for 
good  or  evil  in  human  society  than  anything  else  we  do 
individually  or  collectively,  it  is  the  omnipotent  hand 
that  opens  or  closes  the  door  of  opportunity.  It  can  give 


food  to  the  hungry,  clothing  to  the  naked,  shelter  to  the 
outcast,  or  it  can  and  does  take  property  from  the  in- 
dustrious and  comforts  from  the  thrifty.  It  can  turn 
hell  into  heaven  or  heaven  into  hell. 

"The  power  to  tax  is  the  supreme  power  of  the  whole 
people.  It  is  the  power  to  create,  it  is  the  power  to  de- 
stroy. The  right  use  of  this  great  power  will  make  the 
desert  bloom  like  unto  a  garden;  the  wrong  use  is  to  lay 
waste  the  garden  like  unto  a  desert. 

"We  can  encourage  industry,  help  development  and 
stimulate  progress,  or  we  can  do  as  we  now  do — punish 
thrift,  give  a  premium  to  idleness,  strangle  industry,  de- 
stroy progress  and  lay  waste  the  natural  opportunities  of 
labor  and  capital.  The  important  thing  about  taxation 
is  the  incidence.  Taxes  that  fall  upon  labor  values  res- 
trict production  and  increase  the  cost  of  living.  Taxes 
that  fall  oh  land  values  open  up  opportunities  to  labor 
and  capital,  raise  wages  and  interest  and  lower  ground 
rent. 

"Taxation  is  payment  for  social  service.  Honesty  in 
taxation  requires  the  community  to  charge  for  what  it 
does  for  the  citizen,  but  not  to  charge  the  citizen  for  what 
the  citizen  does  for  himself.  Our  present  system  of  taxation 
is  simply  confusion  worse  confounded.  Our  tax  lists  are 
but  collections  of  guesses  from  top  to  bottom  and  involve 
the  crimes  of  grand  and  petit  larceny. 

"We  rob  the  citizen  of  his  private  property  when  we 
tax  labor  products  and  we  rob  society  of  social  property 
when  we  fail  to  take  for  social  use  all  land  value.  We 
raise  social  revenue  by  taking  from  every  man  who  can 
show  tangible  evidence  that  he  has  done  something  for 
himself,  and  at  the  same  time  we  give  millions  every  year 
of  social  value  to  those  who  cannot  show  that  they  have 
rendered  any  service  whatever  to  themselves  or  to  society. 

"The  only  and  the  true  measure  of  the  value  of  social 
presence  and  service  to  a  citizen,  is  the  value  of  the  land 
of  which  he  has  exclusive  possession.  Land  value  is  the 
value  that  attaches  to  land,  irrespective  and  independent 
of  the  improvements  thereon,  and  reflects,  not  personal 
effort  and  production,  but  social  presence  and  social 
activities.  A  large  city  with  modern  social  utilities,  will 
have  much  land  value.  A  small  village  with  few  and  poor 
public  utilities,  will  have  little  land  value. 

"All  social  activities  are  reflected  at  once  in  increased 
value  of  land,  not  in  the  increased  value  of  the  buildings 
or  personal  property.  When,  for  instance,  we  change 
from  a  low-pressure  water  system  to  a  high-pressure  system, 
the  lots  of  the  town,  vacant  as  well  as  improved,  increase 
in  value  because  of  the  change,  but  the  buildings  do  not. " 

— Batavia,  N.  Y.,   Times. 

«T    DON'T  believe  in  anything  else    but    free    trade 
-••  all  around.    I  don't  know  what  a  tariff  means,  except 
that  it  means  giving  one  crowd  an  advantage  over  another. 
Free   trade   is   competition.     .     .    ." — HENRY  FORD. 
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Iowa  Farmers 


Need  Square  Deal 


HPHE  McNary-Haugen  bill  is  economically  unsound. 
•^  Of  course.  So  is  the  protective  tariff.  Dr.  Haugen 
who  has  traded  in  unsoundnesses  all  his  life,  contended 
that  two  injustices  would  result  in  justice  to  the  farmers. 
The  cure  for  the  farmer's  ills  isn't  going  to  be  found  in 
some  magic  system  in  which  everybody  can  ride  on  some- 
body else's  back,  and  everybody  can  pick  somebody  else's 
pocket.  The  cure  is  to  be  found  in  everybody  standing 
on  his  own  feet  and  everybody  taking  his  hand  out  of  every- 
body else's  pocket.  Under  such  an  arrangement,  the 
.Iowa  farmer,  who  farms  the  richest  land  that  the  sun  shines 
on,  who  has  the  best  machinery  human  mind  has  devised, 
and  who  uses  the  best  farming  methods  on  earth,  will 
not  need  government  aid,  nor  the  sympathy  of  scheming 
politicians.  What  Iowa  farmers  need  is  not  charity,  but 
a  square  deal. 

— Decorah  (Iowa)  Journal. 


Henry  George 


TT^VERY  young  person  should  take  the  time  to  read 
*-^  carefully  and  to  study  Henry  George's  "Progress 
and  Poverty." 

Tolstoy  said:  "People  do  not  argue  with  the  teach- 
ing of  Henry  George.  They  simply  do  not  know  it.  Those 
who  become  acquainted  with  it  cannot  but  agree.  The 
teaching  of  George  is  irresistibly  convincing  in  its  sim- 
plicity and  clearness." 

Anything  that  is  thus  wholeheartedly  recommended  by 
such  a  man  as  Tolstoy  at  least  deserves  our  passing  notice. 

Many  learned  professors  scout  with  scorn  any  sugges- 
tion coming  from  Henry  George.  They  consider  him  as 
a  faddist  and  a  fanatical  enthusiast. 

It  is  certain,  however,  that  there  is  something  wrong 
with  our  present  system  of  taxation.  It  does  not  bear 
equally  upon  the  whole  population  and,  in  many  instances, 
it  is  oppressive  and  unjust.  Those  who  are  doing  the  most 
to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  country  are  most  thoroughly 
fined  for  their  activities. 

Do  not  take  what  other  people  around  you  say.  Think 
for  yourself.  Read  Henry  George.  I  do  not  hesitate 
to  say  that  it  is  the  most  instructive  book  on  political 
economics  that  I  have  ever  read. 

Henry  George's  books  have  had  a  circulation  of  more 
than  six  million  in  English  alone,  and  have  been  translated 
into  Chinese,  Japanese,  Russian,  Finnish,  Danish,  Swedish, 
French,  German,  Spanish,  Dutch,  Hungarian  and  Italian. 

We  cannot  resist  the  conviction  that  there  must  be 
something  to  writings  that  have  been  so  thoroughly  apprec- 
iated by  the  population  of  the  world. 

Newton  D.  Baker,  former  Secretary  of  War,  said:  "I 
have  re-read  this  address  and  come  away  with  the  con- 


viction that  Henry  George  should  be  studied  in  all  our 
colleges  as  a  master  of  style.  I  know  no  other  man  of 
American  prose,  with  the  solitary  exception  of  Woodrow 
Wilson,  whose  elevation  of  thought  and  dignity  of  language 
are  so  overwhelming. " 

Elbert  Hubbard  wrote:  "The  logic  of  Henry  George's 
'Progress  and  Poverty'  and  its  literary  style  have  been 
so  insistent,  that  it  has  been  studied  closely  by  economists 
of  note  in  every  country  on  the  globe.  Its  argument  has 
never  been  answered." 

— DR.  FRANK  CRANE. 

Hon.  George  Fowlds  Knighted 

"LJON  GEORGE  FOWLDS,  of  New  Zealand,  has  been 
•••  •*•  knighted  by  the  King  and  the  Auckland  papers  have 
been  full  of  accounts  of  his  distinguished  public  services. 
The  Auckland  Star  contains  the  fullest  and  most  satis- 
factory summary.  We  quote: 

"Sir  George  Fowlds  has  for  many  years  been  one  of  the 
best-known  figures  in  the  public  life  of  New  Zealand.  Born 
at  Fenwick,  Ayrshire,  in  1860,  he  worked  on  the  farm  of 
his  father  and  at  the  loom,  and  left  school  at  the  age  of 
12.  His  father  was  Mr.  Matthew  Fowlds,  a  hand-loom 
weaver,  who  died  as  the  result  of  an  accident  at  the  age  of 
101.  Many  people  in  New  Zealand  have  heard  of  his 
interesting  life  and  the  hand-loom  which  he  worked  until 
the  last  year  of  his  life  may  be  seen  at  the  Auckland 
Museum." 

*  *  *  *  * 

"The  Parliamentary  career  of  Sir  George  Fowlds  dates 
back  to  the  year  1899,  when  he  was  elected  as  one  of  the 
three  representatives  of  Auckland  City.  In  1902  he  be- 
came the  first  member  for  Grey  Lynn,  a  seat  which  he 
held  until  1911.  He  joined  the  Ward  Ministry  in  August, 
1906,  accepting  the  portfolio  of  Education  and  Public 
Health,  and  for  five  years  ably  administered  these  and 
other  Departments  of  the  State.  A  happy  event  in  the 
life  of  Sir  George  was  when  in  1910  he  returned  to  South 
Africa,  not  as  a  private  citizen,  but  as  the  representative 
of  the  first  Union  Parliament.  Sir  George  has  the  dis- 
tinction of  having  been  one  of  the  ablest  Ministers  of  Edu- 
cation in  New  Zealand." 

We  Fancy 

Mr.  McGroarty  Knows 

ONE  day  while  we  were  talking  with  the  owner  of  a 
very  large  tract  of  land  which  he  had  surveyed  into 
comparatively  small  units  and  had  advertised  for  sale  on 
the  public  market,  a  man  came  up  to  him  and  said  he 
would  like  to  have  about  five  hundred  acres  of  the  land. 

The  owner  said  very  well,  he  said,  and  do  you  want  to 
pay  cash  down  or  do  you  want  terms,  or  is  it  that  you 
merely  are  asking  for  an  option  ? 

The  visitor  made  a  strange  reply.  He  said  you  would 
want  money  to  pay  for  an  option  on  your  land,  wouldn't 
you  ?  And  the  owner  said  yes,  of  course.  Then  the  man 
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said  I  have  fifty  families  ready  to  move  somewhere  on 
land,  improve  it,  make  it  valuable  by  their  very  residence 
and  to  make  valuable  all  the  vacant  land  around  them. 
And  this  being  a  great  opportunity  for  you,  he  said  to  the 
owner,  I  am  here  to  ask  your  best  bid  on  an  option  for 
these  fifty  families. 

At  first  the  big  land  owner  was  inclined  to  be  angry 
at  what  he  considered  a  piece  of  impudence.  But,  as  the 
matter  was  argued  pro  and  con,  he  began  to  see  the  light. 
It  dawned  on  him  that  the  presence  of  fifty  families  on  a 
portion  of  his  land  would  enormously  increase  the  value 
of  the  vacant  part  of  it  in  every  direction. 

Some  of  these  days  it  will  be  better  understood  that 
every  human  being  on  the  face  of  the  earth  has  a  specific 
value  in  dollars  and  cents.  And  when  this  doctrine  is 
fully  recognized  and  accepted,  it  ought  to  result  in  the 
total  abolition  of  poverty  and  want. 

The  latest  statistics  tell  us  that  there  are  six  million 
idle  men  in  the  United  States  at  the  present  hour.  Of 
course,  six  million  human  beings  out  of  a  total  of  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  million  is  not  very  great.  The  wonder 
is  that  there  are  not  a  great  many  more  men  forced  to  be 
idle  than  there  are.  Our  system  of  civilization  is  not 
only  unwarrantably  complex,  but  it  is  stupid  to  the  last 
degree.  Here  is  a  country  vast  in  proportion,  inexhaustible 
in  natural  resources  of  every  description,  with  almost 
boundless  areas  of  fertile  land  unoccupied,  and  yet  there 
are  idleness  and  poverty  and  want. 

Some  day  somebody  will  stumble  upon  a  simple  solution 
that  will  change  all  these  unhappy  conditions. — JOHN 
STEVEN  MCGROARTY  in  Los  Angeles,  (Calif.)  Times. 

No  Place  for  a  Baby 

OD  called  a  Baby  into  the  World.  Its  father  had 
died  a  week  before  it  was  born.  Its  mother  died 
when  it  was  born.  A  kind  Samaritan  kept  it  for  two 
years.  Then  the  Samaritan  died.  So  the  Baby  fared 
forth  into  the  World,  into  which  God  had  called  it. 

It  traveled  along  the  highway,  but  the  Motorists  shoved 
it  away.     "You  have  no  right  on  the  road,"  they  said. 
"But  the  World  is  my  Home,"  responded  the  Child. 

"Don't  you  know  that  the  Pedestrian  has  no  rights? 
You'll  have  to  get  off." 

Then  the  child  got  off  the  road  and  soon  the  Owner  of 
the  Land  came  along  and  ordered  the  Child  off  his  property. 

"But  God  called  me  here,"  excused  the  child. 

"Have  you  no  property?"  asked  the  Owner. 

"The  World  is  my  home." 

"That  won't  help  you.  You  must  get  off  my  land. 
The  Sacred  Rights  of  Property  must  be  preserved." 

"But  where  can  I  find  land  for  me  to  stand  and  sleep 
on?"  asked  the  ignorant  Child. 
"There  is  none.     It  is  all  owned." 


So  the  Child  came  to  the  City.  It  kept  to  the  sidewalks. 
Wearied  by  much  walking  it  sat  down  on  the  curb-stone. 
A  Policeman  came  and  ordered  the  Child  to  move  on.  It 
walked,  walked,  walked,  until  the  streets  were  lighted 
and  the  lights  danced  queer  little  dances,  finally  went  out. 
As  the  darkness  came,  the  Child  murmured,  "I  think 
God  made  a  mistake.  He  sent  me  to  the  wrong  world." 

That  night  the  little  body  lay  in  the  morgue.  In  the 
course  of  time,  the  governors,  legislators,  judges,  land- 
owners and  motorists  died.  Then  God  asked  them  some 
questions  about  Law  and  Property. 

Editorial  —  Freehold    (N.  J.)  Transcript. 

Did  Henry  George  Live  in  Vain  ? 


PHIS  is  the  title  of  a  three  page  article  in  the  August 
•*•  number  of  The  World  Tomorrow,  by  Joseph  Dana 
Miller,  published  at  52  Vanderbilt  Avenue,  New  York 
City.  In  this  article  the  editor  of  LAND  AND  FREEDOM  re- 
views the  history  of  the  Single  Tax  movement  and  presents 
the  formidable  list  of  actual  achievements  in  legislation, 
winding  up  with  this  statement:  "Every  instance  given 
of  land  value  taxation  and  accompanying  exemption  of  im- 
provements has  occurred  since  Progress  and  Poverty  was 
written  in  1879." 

Mr.  Miller  concludes  his  article  by  saying:  "The  sturdy 
little  American  who  died  in  1879  has  set  in  motion  an  im- 
pulse which  is  felt  in  every  Council  Chamber  and  Legis- 
lative Hall  in  Christendom." 

From  A  Conservative 

Democratic  Daily 


of  the  primary  causes  for  the  delay  in  the  opening 
of  Delaware  river  fronts  to  manufacture  has  been 
landowners  along  the  waterway  insisting  on  holding  their 
acreage  for  prices  in  excess  of  its  fair  valuation.  Perhaps 
the  Henry  George  Single  Tax  plan  would  have  crowded 
the  factory  sites  with  humming  industries  long  ago. 

—  Wilmington  Every  Evening. 


landowner  has  a  monopoly  of  what  individuals 
and  the  community  must  use.  He  can  exact  the 
utmost  the  users  of  land  can  afford  to  pay.  If  they  get 
relief  in  any  direction,  or  if  from  any  cause  such  as  increased 
production,  their  capacity  to  pay  is  increased  the  land- 
lord can  command  a  higher  rent." 
—  PHILIP  SNOWDEN,  M.P.,  in  John  Butt,  March  24,  1928. 


•    ID    in  Land  and  Liberty,  for  April  writes:     "No  in- 
•  JL    • , 


J  •  -*-  •  dustrial  equipment,  no  human  ingenuity  can 
better  the  conditions  of  things  while  land  monopoly  and 
land  speculation  exist  to  mop  up  the  surplus  and  to  force 
millions  of  citizens  to  search  in  vain  for  employment." 
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The  Pittsburg  Half  Rate  Tax 

TDlTTSBURGH,  planning  a  national  advertising  cam- 
-*-  paign  for  itself,  can  find  an  excellent  suggestion  in 
an  article  by  McAlister  Coleman  in  the  April  number  of 
the  Forum.  This  relates  to  Pittsburgh's  graded  tax  system 
by  which  building  is  encouraged  through  assessing  im- 
provements at  half  the  rate  applied  to  land.  With  this 
reduction  made  gradually,  the  effect  of  the  principle  was 
at  first  scarcely  noticed,  but  in  the  past  few  years,  with  the 
full  cut  applying,  building  admittedly  has  been  stimulated 
to  a  considerable  extent  through  the  virtual  penalty 
placed  upon  holding  land  in  idleness.  It  is  a  modified 
application  of  the  Single  Tax  idea,  and  the  Henry  George 
Club  naturally  looks  upon  it  as  its  special  care  or  crown. 
But  the  success  attributed  to  it  must  eventually  give  the 
entire  city  a  keen  pride  in  it.  Mr.  Coleman  declares  it 
well  worth  the  attention  of  the  rest  of  the  country,  say- 
ing: 

"If  in  your  community,  taxes  and  the  housing  problem, 
land  values  and  the  rising  costs  of  government  conspire 
together  to  perplex  and  torment,  take  my  advice  —  go  look 
at  Pittsburgh." 

In  this  plan  Pittsburgh  has  something  in  leadership  to 
offer  the  country.  It  has  demonstrated  not  only  that  this 
tax  system  will  work,  but  that  it  will  work  well.  At  first 
there  were  some  who  fought  it  —  the  Legislature  even  was 
persuaded  to  repeal  it,  but  it  was  saved  by  Governor  Brum- 
baugh who  vetoed  the  repealer.  Years  ago  the  opposi- 
tion to  it  was  dropped.  The  only  conclusion  is  that  it 
has  proved  its  value. 

What  is  good  for  one  city  ought  to  be  good  for  another. 

—  Pittsburgh  Post  Gazette. 

\\  TAR.  is  not  to  be  persuaded  out  of  existence.  Our 
*  •  only  hope  for  an  era  of  continued  peace  is  to  rec- 
ognize and  deal  with  the  causes  of  international  conflict. 
These  are  largely  economic.  They  are  not  wholly  so,  and 
the  economic  cause  is  frequently  overlaid  with  numerous 
layers  of  insulation  made  up  of  high-sounding  protestations 
of  patriotism,  national  honor  and  national  rights.  It  is 
the  task  of  the  sincere  worker  for  world  peace  to  cut  through 
these  outer  layers  and  lay  bare  the  real  cause  of  dispute, 
and  to  demand  that  the  statesmen  of  the  world  deal  with 
these  sanely  and  constructively. 

—  From  a  recently  published  work,  "  Back  of  War,  "  by 
HENRY  KITTREDGE  NORTON. 


jPHE  Presbyterian  Hospital  block  is  a  part  of  the  five 
•••  acres  that  were  bought  by  Robert  Lenox  in  1818 
for  $500.  Mr.  Lenox  admitted  afterward  that  he  thought 
he  had  paid  "too  much"  for  the  property  yet  he  urged 
it  upon  his  son  before  he  died  in  1839  that  he  should  hold 
on  to  the  land  because  he  thought  it  would  be  more  valu- 
able in  the  future.  In  1864  some  of  the  198  lots  that  Mr. 
Lenox  bought  at  an  acreage  value  of  about  $2.23  a  lot 


were  sold  for  an  average  of  $5,557  a  lot.  In  1874  the  value 
had  risen  to  about  $30,000  a  lot.  In  1900  to  about  $50,- 
000.  Today  lots  in  the  vicinity  are  selling  for  about 
$250,000. 

The  five  acres  covered  by  the  hospital  were  sold  for  about 
$7,000,000.  This  makes  the  lot  value  about  $215,000. 

— Real  Estate  Magazine. 

HHE  establishment  of  permanent  peace  presupposes 
•••  an  entire  revision  of  the  purposes  and  functions  of 
political  government.  More  than  this,  it  presupposes 
radical  revision  of  our  existing  economic  system.  A  pre- 
tense for  anything  short  of  this  is  a  mere  reversion  to  sham- 
anism; and  our  politicians  and  our  peace  societies  are 
simply  incapable  of  contemplating  anything  of  the  kind. 
— ALBERT  J.  NOCK,  in  "Peace  by  Incantation,"  Harper's 
Magazine,  May  1V28. 

O  guard  against  the  loss  of  the  family  stake,  through 
the  improvidence  of  any  of  its  members,  provision 
was  made  for  the  cancellation  of  all  debts  against  person 
or  property  in  the  year  of  Jubilee.  At  any  time  between 
the  Jubilee  years,  debts  might  be  contracted,  individuals 
might  even  be  sold  into  slavery,  but  the  next  Jubilee  year 
annulled  all  such  contracts.  In  that  joyful  year  all  Jewish 
citizens  must  be  freed  and  all  indebted  estates  returned 
without  encumbrance. 

Another  section  of  the  law  which  was  calculated  to  pre- 
serve a  middle  class  was  the  method  of  taxation.  All  taxes 
were  to  be  levied  on  the  income  of  land,  which  economically 
is  a  tax  on  rent,  a  provision  which  made  land  speculation 
all  but  impossible.  The  application  of  these  laws  left  no 
place  for  the  idle  rich  or  the  idle  poor.  Each  man  was 
at  the  same  time  capitaist  and  laborer,  employer  and  em- 
ployee. 

The  Apostles  also  deal  with  the  labor  question.  Three 
things  cried  to  God,  the  blood  of  Abel,  the  sin  of  Sodom, 
and  defrauded  labor,  in  an  age  when  it  took  fifteen  day's 
work  to  get  a  bushel  of  wheat.  Paul  enjoins  workingmen 
to  labor  as  for  Christ,  and  the  employer  to  remember  that 
both  they  and  their  servants  have  Christ  for  their  master. 
Both  masters  and  men  shall  receive  a  second  reward  from 
Christ  for  faithful  service. 

May  it  not  be  that  the  Church  of  God  has  sinned  away 
the  centuries  in  failing  to  preach  and  to  practice  the  eco- 
nomic ideals  of  the  Word  of  God  until  the  red  revolution 
must  come  to  urge  the  reluctant  church  to  her  neglected 
task.  Even  now  the  masses  of  the  mills  and  the  factories 
have  turned  away  from  the  church,  which  had  its  institu- 
tion among  those  who  labored  with  their  hands,  and  are 
eating  the  forbidden  fruit  of  atheistic  teachers,  who  have 
promised  that  through  this  eating  their  eyes  will  be  opened 
on  the  good  things  of  this  life. 

—Adopted  by  the  Synod  of  the  Reformed  Presbyterian 
(Covenanter)  Church,  June  7,  1920. 
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A  Pamphlet  from  Palestine 

A  PAMPHLET  by  Elias  M.  Epstein  published  by  Azriel 
Press  on  Jerusalem  and  entitled  "The  Casefor  the  Jew- 
ish National  Fund,  A  Challenge  to  Zionists,"  has  reached 
us.     Mr.  Epstein  begins  his  argument  as  follows: 

The  challenge  to  Zionists  is  not,  therefore,  so  much  to 
defend  the  integrity  of  the  Keren  Kayemeth:  we  may 
safely  assume  that  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Jews  who 
love  the  land,  who  are  inspired  by  the  Torah  injunction  to 
redeem  the  soil,  and  whose  devotion  to  the  Keren  Kayemeth 
has  brought  it  in  pennies  and  Pfennige  over  2  million 
pounds —  these  men  and  women  will  not  easily  endure  any 
change  in  the  constitution  of  the  Keren  Kayemeth  which 
would  render  its  213,000  dunams  of  people's  land  so  many 
parcels  of  private  property. 

Further  on  Mr.  Epstein  says: 

It  is  recognized  by  holders  of  all  shades  of  political 
thought  that  land  is  too  valuable  a  thing,  not  only  mone- 
tarily, to  be  subject  to  the  pranks  and  fluctuations  of  pri- 
vate speculation.  In  old  fully  developed  countries  re- 
formers of  all  kinds  struggle  to  remove  or  mitigate  the 
land  monopoly  which  strikes  at  the  root  of  every  eco- 
nomic and  social  problem.  Many  who  are  not  followers 
of  Henry  George  realize  that  land  is  the  key  to  prosperity 
and  to  treat  it  as  a  commodity  made  by  man  is  a  false 
conception.  The  pressure  of  progressive  opinion  in  these 
countries  reveals  itself  in  measures  designed  to  break  up 
large  estates  held  out  of  use  and  so  to  "free  the  soil  for 
the  people." 

In  newer  countries  like  Australia  and  New  Zealand  laws 
have  been  passed  in  time  to  ensure  better  distribution 
among  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  rent  from  the  land.  If 
elsewhere  the  land  is  vital  to  the  nation,  in  Palestine,  an 
old  land  which  for  us  is  new,  it  is  trebly  so.  The  argument 
that  unless  we  possess  the  land  we  shall  possess  nothing, 
need  only  be  stated  to  be  understood.  But  when  that  is 
granted  what  is  meant  by  "we"? 

The  writer  of  this  pamphlet  then  states  the  inevitable 
results  of  rising  land  values  under  present  conditions  as 
population  increases  and  industrial  development  advances. 

Land  inevitably  rises  in  value  wherever  development 
proceeds.You  cannot  prevent  land  values  from  rising  if 
population  increases.  The  enhanced  value  is  the  product 
of  improvements  which  are  effected  on  the  land  by  the 
application  of  the  labor  and  capital  of  the  population. 
Land  |  being  essential  to  life  and  there  being  a  limited 
quantity,  the  growth  of  the  community  increases  demand 
and  reduces  the  available  supply.  The  owner  of  the  land 
need  do  nothing  to  improve  it  but  it  will  become  in  time 
more  valuable  owing  to  the  efforts  of  others — road  and 
rail  construction,  building  of  factories  and  then  villages  in 
its  vicinity,  etc.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the  difference 
between  what  is  paid  for  undeveloped  land  and  what  it  is 
worth  because  it  is  surrounded  by  a  thriving  population 
should  accrue  to  that  population  to  which  it  is  due.  Actu- 
ally it  tails  into  the  pocket  of  the  private  landlord.  In  the 
case  of  J.  N.  F.  land,  however,  this  increased  value  does 
revert  to  the  community  because  the  rent  which  the  tenant 
pays  to  the  J.  N.  F.  for  use  of  the  land  is  a  percentage  of 
its  value  which  is  periodically  determined  afresh. 

The»e  are  economic  advantages — the  prevention  of 
speculation  with  the  exploitation  and  ruin  which  it  in- 


volves, the  gain  for  the  whole  people  of  the  increased  land 
value  which  their  activities  produce. 

The  question  is  now  up  in  Palestine — the  eternal  question 
of  the  right  to  the  use  of  the  earth  and  the  wrong  involved 
in  the  private  appropriation  of  those  values  which  are  due 
to  population  and  its  activities 

\\  7E  need  disinterested  public  service,  moral  and 
*  •  spiritual  leadership  in  America  rather  than  the 
notion  of  a  country  madly  devoted  to  the  invention  of 
machines,  to  the  production  of  goods  and  the  acquistion 
of  material  wealth.  Machines,  goods  and  wealth,  when 
their  benefits  are  economically  distributed,  raise  our  stan- 
dard of  living.  But  it  requires  the  higher  concept  to  elevate 
our  standard  of  life. 

Intellectual,  moral  and  spiritual  progress  are  not  the 
products  of  poverty.  Upon  this  structure  of  material 
progress  as  a  base  we  are  erecting  a  structure  of  idealism 
that  would  be  impossible  without  the  material  founda- 
tion. Of  all  human  ideals  one  of  the  most  vital  is  achieve- 
ment for  men  and  women  of  freedom  from  anxiety  about 
tomorrow's  food.  Only  in  peace  of  mind  can  man's  spirit 
flower  and  his  humanity  expand  toward  his  neighbor. 

The  abolition  of  poverty  in  the  individual  and  the  nation 
has  been  the  dream  of  idealists  since  the  beginning  of  time. 

— HERBERT  HOOVER. 

THE  radical  cause  of  the  World  War  was  the  ill-will 
our  social  system  engenders  by  harassing  and  ob- 
structing free  intercourse  and  trade  with  our  fellows, 
notably  by  high  tariffs.  The  Economic  Council  of  the 
League  recently  blamed  them  for  preventing  the  recovery 
of  Europe.  Then  there  was  the  urge  of  expansion,  a 
"place  in  the  sun,"  a  scare  of  overpopulation,  because, 
although  the  earth  was  given  to  the  children  of  men,  a  few 
have  monopolized  it.  Restore  to  the  people  their  heritage 
that  all  who  would  use  land  may  do  so  by  paying  to  the 
State  a  uniform  tax  on  the  unimproved  value  of  the  land. 
Our  social  system  is  the  negation  of  Christianity,  hence 
wars  and  strife.  Small  wonder  that  a  spirit  prevails  which 

would  "Grasp  this  sorry  Scheme  of  Things  entire 

Remould  it  nearer  to  the  Heart's  Desire!" 
— E.  KAYS,  West  Maitland,  Australia,  in  Current  History. 

AS  the  city  grows,  an  industrial  or  commercial  center 
(down  town)  develops.  It  will  be  the  place  where 
men  can  most  readily  trade  and  otherwise  co-operate 
with  one  another,  and  will  therefore  become  valuable, 
and  its  few  owners  will  become  wealthy  as  an  inevitable 
result  of  necessary  law. — JOHN  Z.  WHITE. 

OUR  country  is   bursting  with  power  and  desire  to 
grow,  but  this  impulse  is  everywhere  met  by  the  two 
increasing  overhead  costs  mentioned,  and  these  are  the 
inevitable  results  of  our  present  revenue  system. 

— JOHN  Z.  WHITE. 
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Taxes 

T  KNOW  of  three  new  metal  trade  industries  that  Lorain 
•*•  lost  within  the  past  90  days  by  reason  of  Ohio  tax  laws. 
All  conditions  were  perfectly  satisfactory  in  the  way  of 
labor  and  shipping    until   the  attorneys    for   these   con- 
cerns figured  up  their  state  and  local  tax  bills. 

Two  of  them  then  went  to  Erie,  Pa.,  and  the  other  to 
Huntington,  Ind. 

Just  as  I  have  said  before:  Not  very  many  new  in- 
dustries are  going  to  locate  in  Lorain  or  Ohio  with  our  tax 
laws  as  they  now  stand. 

Price  taxes  right  over  the  state  line  in  any  direction 
and  it  will  be  seen  exactly  what  I  mean. 

As  an  inducement  to  locate  here  in  Lorain  I  do  not  favor 
a  reduction  in  taxes  to  new  industries  unless  the  same 
reductions  were  given  industries  already  here. 

It  is  just  as  important  to  keep  the  industries  we  now 
have  as  to  get  new  ones. 

The  reason  there  is  a  muddle  in  Ohio  tax  laws  is  a  quarrel 
between  the  real  estate  interests,  manufacturers  and  public 
service  corporations  as  to  which  will  stand  the  burden  of 
taxation — one  trying  to  shift  taxes  to  the  other. 

But  in  the  fight  the  real  estate  interests  are  just  cutting 
off  their  noses  to  spite  their  faces,  while  neighboring 
states  are  getting  our  industries,  population  and  wealth. 

These  three  new  industries  that  Lorain  lost  within  the 
past  90  days  would  have  employed  in  all  about  400  workers. 
And  figuring  three  to  a  family  and  about  300  in  the  way 
of  store  clqrks  and  others  in  service  to  these  workers  and 
their  families  why,  this  would  have  meant  1,500  additional 
total  population  to  Lorain. 

This  would  have  added  one  million  five  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  to  the  land  values  of  Lorain,  the  way  most 
economists  figure  it— there  being  $1,000  in  land  value  for 
every  unit  of  population. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  real  estate  interests  could  well 
afford  to  consent  to  a  slight  increase  in  the  assessment  on 
their  land  value  and  to  a  reduction  of  taxation  upon  in- 
dustry, if  by  so  doing  they  could  add  industry,  wealth, 
population  to  the  community  and  in  turn  increase  the 
selling  and  rental  price  of  their  real  estate. 

If  you  are  a  small  property  owner  and  do  not  see  how 
this  would  be  absolutely  to  your  selfish  interest,  show  this 
editorial  to  your  lawyer,  doctor  or  preacher — any  of  them 
will  figure  it  out  for  you. 

— DAVID  GIBSON  in  Lorain  (Ohio)  Journal. 

H  A  TARIFF  war  is  like  a  race  in  armaments.  Nations 
•**•  double  their  land,  sea  and  air  forces,  and  find  at 
the  end  that  their  relative  positions  remain  the  same.  All 
that  has  been  done  is  to  burden  themselves  with  vastly 
increased  expenditure.  It  is  just  the  same  with  tariffs." 

— PHILIP  SNOWDEN. 


The  Disinherited 

TN  our  opinion  this  is  the  greatest  poem  extant  on  the 
•*•  land  question.  Do  our  readers  know  who  is  or  was 
Vorley  Wright? — EDITOR,  LAND  AND  FREEDOM. 

1 
I  saw  a  million  rabbits 

Where  a  thousand  men  might  be, 
Yet  a  bent  and  ancient  husbandman 

Was  the  only  man  to  see. 

And  amazement  leaped  to  a  question 
"What  manner  of  land  is  this? — 

Voiceless  and  vermin-ridden, 

Empty  and  man-forbidden, 
Where  the  field  hath  forgotten  the  harvest, 

And  the  furrow  forgotten  the  plow." 

(The  face  he  turned  was  a  Viking  face, 
His  hair  was  white  as  the  white  sea-mew, 
And  his  eye  was  a  Viking  blue.) 

"I  remember  the  time,  m'marster, 

When  the  countryside  was  filled 
With  flock  and  herd  and  folk,  sir, 

And  a  mort  o'  the  soil  was  tilled; 

But  the  lords  o'  the  land  dwell  otherwhere, 
And  the  rents  were  racked  and  short, 

So  the  land  was  leased  to  a  millionaire 
Who  coveted  it  for  sport. " 

"And  where  are  the  folk,  O  ancient  friend, — 

The  heritors  of  toil, 
Who  clogged  with  their  impoverishment 

The  profits  of  the  soil?" 

"What  comes  o'  the  birds,  m'marster, 

When  the  breath  o'  the  winter  blows! 
Some  o'  them  live  and  some  o'  them  die, 

And  nobody  counts  or  knows; 
An'  many  a  man's  turned  vagabond, 

And  many  a  woman  worse ; 
Many  a  young  un's  over  the  sea, 

To  be  shut  o'  the,  landless  curse; 
And  the  old,  they  wait  in  the  poorhouse 

Their  turn  in  the  parish  hearse." 


I  saw  a  hundred  gentlemen 
Where  a  million  men  might  be, 

Yet  gentlemen  and  serving  men 
Were  the  only  men  to  see — 

Save  one  of  a  tattered  raiment, 
Who  quickened  his  steps  from  me. 

But  I  flung  out  a  word  and  checked  him: 
"What  blight-bitten  land  is  this?— 
Wasted  and  weed-perverted, 
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Barren  and  man  deserted, 
Where  the  forest  reconquers  the  farmstead, 
And  the  meadow  succumbs  to  the  moor." 

(The  stamp  of  his  race  was  on  his  face, 
As  he  stood  there,  stark  and  stern: 
He  spoke — and  I  heard : 

But  my  fancy  ran,  far  past  the  man, 
To  the  clans  at  Bannockburn.) 

"Time  was — and  I  mind  it  well,  sir — 

When  yon  braes  were  dotted  thick 
With  herds  of  kye  and  sheep,  sir, 

And  many  a  cotter's  rick; 
But  the  laird  o'  the  land  dwelt  otherwhere, 

And  the  rents  were  racked  and  short, 
So  the  land  was  sold  to  a  millionaire 

Who  coveted  it  for  sport, " 
"  If  the  braes  be  all  for  the  huntsman's  call, 
And  the  fallows  won  for  the  hound  and  gun, 

Why  tarry  here,  O  landless  one?" 

"I  was  born  in  a  crofter's  cot,  sir, 

Not  far  frae  where  we  stand, 
And  every  year  I  gae  m'  way 

Back  to  the  bit  o'  land; 
And  I  sit  b'  the  road  and  remember, 

Where  I  played  as  a  bairn  alone; 
Then  I  look  for  the  housie,  and  find  there 

Just  a  crumblin'  cairn  o'  stone. 

"They  call  me  a  tramp,  and  I  am,  sir, 

And  a  thief  when  I  needs  maun  be, 
Since  to  beg  at  best  and  steal  at  worse 

Is  the  trade  that  is  left  to  me; 
For  the  honest  work  I  ken,  sir — 

The  toil  of  the  croft  and  the  mere — 
Was  taen  when  they  ousted  the  crofters 

To  re-forest  the  land  for  deer." 


I  saw  a  million  lackeys, 

In  the  pomp  of  a  liveried  land, 

Smug  with  the  scorn  of  the  flunkey 
For  the  grime  of  a  callous  hand. 

And  my  thought  made  bold  to  a  question ; 
"What  manner  of  brood  is  here? — 
Servile  and  supple  and  slavish, 
Stealthy  and  subtle  and  knavish ; 
Helotry  feathered  of  peacocks, 
To  grace  us  at  board  and  at  bier." 

(The  eyes  that  I  turned  to  clouded 
With  a  bitterness  that  crowded 
Into  the  answer  I  heard.) 

"These  are  men  of  our  manufacture, 
Branded  as  national  ware; 


Whatever  they  be,  we  made  them, 
Whatever  their  shame  we  share; 
Yet  their  sires  were  English  yeoman, 
Who  measured  with  mates  or  foemen, 
For  these  are  the  issue  of  men  who  stood 
Shoulder  to  shoulder  with  Robin  Hood." 


I  saw  a  million  starvelings, 

In  the  streets  of  a  hundred  towns, 
And  a  million  sotted  fingers 

That  clutched  at  the  draught  that  drowns. 

And  my  doubt  made  bold  to  a  question : 

"What  manner  of  men  be  these? — 

Stunted  and  meagre  and  craven, 

Brutal  and  rum-enslaven, 
Abasing  themselves  to  the  stranger, 
And  whining  their  mendicant  pleas." 

(The  eyes  that  were  on  me  glittered 
With  the  flash  of  a  thought  embittered, 
And  the  voice  spoke  as  before,) 

"These  are  men  of  our  manufacture, 

Branded  as  national  ware; 
Whatever  they  be,  we  made  them, 

Whatever  their  shame  we  share : 
Yet  their  sires  were  English  bowmen, 
An  'tis  an  evil  omen 

That  such  are  the  heirs  of  the  men  who  bore 
The  brunt  of  the  burden  at  Agincourt." 

— VORLEY  WRIGHT. 
Reprinted  by  Land  Values  Nov.  1913  from  Everyman 


Plots  of  Satan 

(Found  out  by  Henry  George) 

Tis  a  devilish  plot — by  Satan  'twas  planned — 
That  people  have  lords,  who  lay  claim  to  the  land ; 
And  for  use  of  the  planet,  to  better  their  rents, 
Rob  tenants  with  taxes  the  Devil  invents. 

'Tis  a  devilish  plot — by  Satan  'twas  planned — 
That  Toil  beg  permission  to  work  on  the  land ; 
An  Sloth  give  him  leave,  upon  payment  of  rents, 
An  taxes  unnumbered  the  Devil  invents. 

'Tis  a  devilish  plot — by  Satan  'twas  planned — 
That  men  enact  laws  to  fence  men  from  the  land — 
Make  toilers  to  starve,  to  feast  idlers  on  rents, 
And  give  bread  to  pay  taxes  the  Devil  invents. 

'Tis  a  devilish  plot — by  Satan  'twas  planned — 
That  thieves  are  let  steal  all  the  fruit  of  the  land — 
May  seize  Heaven's  gifts,  force  a  ransom  with  rents, 
An  the  revenue  taxes  the  devil  invents. 
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Tis  a  devilish  plot— by  Satan  'twas  planned— 
That  labor  be  robbed  of  the  use  of  the  land, 
An  to  beg,  steal,  or  starve,  be  driven  by  rents, 
An  the  bread-eating  taxes  the  Devil  invents. 

'Tis  a  devilish  plot — by  Satan  'twas  planned — 
That  fathers,  for  jobs,  go  roaming  the  land, 
While  children,  to  toil,  be  driven  by  rents 
An  the  home-wrecking  taxes  the  Devil  invents. 

'Tis  a  devilish  plot — by  Satan  'twas  planned — 
That  the  most  of  all  toil  be  for  leave  to  use  land, 
And  the  most  of  all  lives  be  wasted  by  rents, 
An  the  vampire  taxation  the  Devil  invents. 

Tis  a  devilish  plot — by  Satan  'twas  planned— 
That  people  be  slaves,  to  serve  lords  of  the  land — 
From  babies  take  milk,  to  eke  payment  of  rents, 
An  the  ravenous  taxes  the  Devil  invents. 

'Tis  a  devilish  plot — by  Satan  'twas  planned — 
To  let  war-dogs  be  loosed  on  the  homes  of  a  land, 
That  robbers  possess  its  resources  an  rents — 
Rob  it  daily  with  taxes  the  Devil  invents. 

'Tis  a  devilish  plot — by  Satan  'twas  planned — 
That  mothers  bear  sons  to  spread  war  o'er  a  land — 
To  be  mangled  an  slain,  for  the  pirates  of  rents, 
Cursing  nations  with  taxes  the  Devil  invents. 

Tis  a  devilish  plot— by  Satan  'twas  planned — 
Of  blood  to  make  wine,  for  the  lords  of  the  land — 
That  people  be  grape,  in  the  wine  press  of  rents, 
An  be  crushed  under  taxes  the  Devil  invents. 

Tis  a  devilish  plot — by  Satan  'twas  planned — 
To  keep  people  in  torment,  for  lack  of  God's  land — 
Turn  the  world  to  a  hell  by  the  looting  of  rents, 
An  the  grinding  of  taxes  the  Devil  invents. 

*     *     * 

Will  toilers  to  torture  for  ever  consent! — 

For  places  in  hell,  for  ever  pay  rent! — 

Will  the  sword  be  avenger,  as  Satan  has  planned, — 

Or  the  scales  rid  the  world  of  the  lords  of  the  land? 

Ah,  listen,  ye  lords!     By  the  Fiend  it  is  planned, 
To  let  Folly  an  Ravin  run  wild  o'er  the  land, 
An  the  Furies  ye  fed,  with  taxation  an  rent, 
Be  drinking  your  blood,  when  too  late  to  relent. 
— ASHER  GEO.  BEECHER. 

A  PUBLIC-SPIRITED  citizen  of  Indiana  paid  $5,000 
for  a  pedigreed  bull.  The  conscientious  assessor, 
following  the  letter  of  the  law,  assessed  the  animal  at 
$5,000.  Whereupon  the  owner  took  the  bull  into  a  county 
whose  assessor — appreciating  the  value  of  good  stock  in 
the  neighborhood,  counted  the  animal  as  one  of  the  herd, 
and  assessed  it  at  $50.  The  farmers  of  the  first  county 
are  now  wondering  whether  a  conscientious  assessor  is 
worth  as  much  to  them  as  a  pedigreed  bull. 


BOOK  REVIEWS 

TIIK  1NTKI  I  ir.p.NT  WOMAN'S  GUIDE  TO  SOCIALISM  AND 
CAPITALISM* 

This  book  is  a  formidable  work  of  463  pages,  preceded  by  a  foreword 
for  American  readers,  5  pages  in  length,  and  a  table  of  contents  34 
pages  long. 

It  contains  an  appendix  of  six  pages,  and  an  index  of  25  pages.  Ex- 
amining at  random,  the  letter  "B,"  I  find  under  the  136  classifi- 
cations, references  to 

Babies,  Bachelors,  Baked  Potato  Men,  Barbers,  Battle  Ships,  Bees, 
Bibles,  Birth  Control,  Blacklegs,  Bonar  Law,  Book  Makers,  Boot- 
legging, Boy  Scouts,  Breaking  a  Bank,  Bulls  and  Bears,  Burglars. 

Truly  the  mountain  has  labored.  Shaw  says  of  this  book  on  which 
he  has  been  working  for  over  six  years,  "  It  has  been  more  difficult  to 
write  than  all  my  plays — it  is  my  last  will  and  testament  to  humanity." 

America,  he  writes,  "can  claim  that  in  this  book,  I  am  doing  no  more 
than  finishing  Henry  George's  job. " 

Shaw  is  no  coward.  He  assumes  full  responsibility.  "This  book 
is  not  a  compilation;  it  is  all  out  of  my  own  head." 

But  wait.  Shaw  is  also  modest.  He  dedicates  it  to  his  sister-in- 
law,  "The  intelligent  woman  to  whose  question  this  book  is  the  best 
answer  I  can  make."  True  humility. 

Let  us  now  examine  the  mouse  this  mountain  has  brought  forth. 
In  the  very  first  paragraph  Shaw  states,  the  discussion  is  to  concern 
itself  with  the  distribution  of  the  wealth  we  produce  every  year.  We 
can  agree  with  him  "that  the  existing  distribution  is  so  anomalous, 
monstrous,  ridiculous,  and  unbearably  mischievous,  that  it  must  be 
radically  changed  if  civilization  is  to  be  saved  from  the  wreck  to  which 
all  the  older  civilizations  we  know  of  were  brought  by  this  very  evil  ' ' 
(Page  5). 

"When  wealth  has  been  produced,  each  gets  his  legally  appointed 
share."  (Page  7). 

What  should  that  share  be  ? 

"That  must  be  settled  by  law."     (Page  8). 

That  there  is  a  natural  law  which  should  govern  the  distribution 
of  wealth  does  not  dawn  on  Shaw. 

There  are,  Shaw  writes,  seven  plans  of  distribution. 

1.  To  each  what  he  or  she  produces. 

2.  To  each  what  he  or  she  deserves. 

3.  To  each  what  he  or  she  can  get  and  hold. 

4.  To  the  common  people  enough  to  keep  them  alive  while  they 
work  all  day,  the  rest  to  the  gentry. 

5.  Division  of  society  into  classes,  the  distribution  being  equal 
or  thereabouts  within  each  class,  but  unequal  as  between  the  classes. 

6.  Let  us  go  on  as  we  are. 

7.  Socialism;  an  equal  share  to  everybody. 

Shaw's  conception  of  socialism  is  to  divide  up  the  income  of  the 
country  equally  between  everybody,  "making  no  distinction  between 
lords  and  laborers,  babies  in  arms  and  able  bodied  adults,  drunkards 
and   teetotallers,   arch-bishops   and   sextons,   sinners  and   saints." 
(Page  93.) 

How  is  this  to  be  brought  about  ? 

"By  Law."     (Page  93). 

"The  first  and  last  commandment  of  socialism  is  'Thou  shalt  not 
have  a  greater  or  less  income  than  thy  neighbor;  but  before  such  a 
commandment  can  be  even  approximately  obeyed,  we  shall  have  not 
only  to  pass  hundreds  of  new  Acts  of  Parliament  and  repeal  hundreds 
of  old  ones  but  invent  and  organize  new  Government  departments; 
train  and  employ  no  end  of  women  and  men  as  public  servants." 
(Page  97). 

"Socialism  is  from  beginning  to  end  a  matter  of  law.  It  will  have 
to  make  idlers  work."  (Page  98). 

"If  you  will  encounter  a  lazy  slut  you  will  lambast  him  with  a  stick 
until  he  is  black  and  blue. "  "  If  the  slattern  is  to  be  whacked  it  must 
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be  done  by  order  of  a  court  of  law  by  an  officer  of  the  law  after  a  fair 
trial  by  law."     (Page  99). 

"Socialism  insists  that  the  first  duty  of  the  Government  is  to  main- 
tain equality  of  income  and  absolutely  denies  a'ny  private  right  of 
property  whatever."  (Page  101). 

"Socialism,  the  equalization  of  income,  involves  the  complete  sub- 
stitution of  personal  for  private  property  and  of  publicly  regulated 
contract  for  private  contract  with  police  interference  whenever 
equality  is  threatened,  and  complete  regulation  and  control  of  industry 
and  its  products  by  the  State."  (Page  103). 

"Compulsory  social  service  is  so  unanswerably  right  that  the  very 
first  duty  of  a  government  is  to  see  that  everybody  works  enough  to 
pay  her  way  and  leave  something  over  for  the  profit  of  the  country 
and  the  improvement  of  the  world."  (Page  357). 

"Socialism  would  impose  compulsory  social  service  on  all  service- 
able citizens  just  as  during  the  war  compulsory  military  service  was 
imposed  on  all  men  of  military  age."  (Page  356). 

"Socialism  is  an  elaborate  arrangement  of  our  production  and  dis- 
tribution of  wealth  in  such  manner  that  all  our  incomes  shall  be 
equal."     (Page  377). 

How  is  the  State  going  to  bring  about  this  equal  distribution  of 
wealth  among  all  its  citizens  ? 

According  to  Shaw,  "Practical  Socialism  must  proceed  by  the 
Government  nationalizing  our  industies  one  at  a  time  by  a  series 
of  properly  compensated  exporpriation  after  an  elaborate  preparation 
for  their  administrators  by  a  body  of  civil  servants  who  will  consist 
largely  of  the  old  employees  but  who  will  be  controlled  and  financed 
by  Government  departments  manned  by  public  servants  very  superior 
in  average  ability  training  and  social  dignity  to  the  commercial  profi- 
teers and  financial  gamblers  who  now  have  all  our  livelihoods  at  their 
mercy."  (Pages  382-383). 

"  Socialistic  legislation  means  an  active  interference  in  the  produc- 
tion and  distribution  of  the  nation's  income;  and  every  step  of  it  will 
require  a  new  department  of  extension  of  the  civil  service  or  the  munici- 
pal service  to  execute  and  manage  it."  (Page  384). 

But  halt.  Even  after  the  State  shall  be  operating  all  business  for 
the  benefit  ot  all  ol  us  private  business  will  still  be  in  operation  accord- 
ing to  Shaw. 

"  Long  after  Capitalism  as  we  know  it  shall  have  passed  away  more 
completely  than  feudalism  has  yet  passed  away  there  may  be  more 
men  and  women  working  privately  in  business  of  their  own  than  there 
ever  can  be  under  our  present  slavish  conditions."  (Page  386). 

In  fact  under  Shavian  Socialism  "A  Socialist  Government  should 
not  only  tolerate  private  enterprise  but  actually  finance  it."  (Page 
388.) 

"  In  fact,  if  only  we  can  attain  and  maintain  the  equality  of  income 
a  Socialist  Government  will  tolerate  private  enterprise  or  subsidise 
private  enterprise,  or  even  initiate  private  enterprise."  (Page  389). 

I  have  quoted  from  Shaw  in  extenso  in  fairness  to  him,  and  because 
I  believe  that  the  veriest  reading  of  his  words  will  disclose  their  folly. 

Equality  of  any  kind  is  impossible.  Nature  in  unmistakable  terms 
has  so  decreed.  In  a  world  wherein  no  two  grains  of  sand  are  alike 
or  equal  it  is  against  all  natural  and  physchological  law  to  advocate 
a  system  wherein  all  men  shall  have  equality  of  income. 

Our  goal  should  be  to  establish  among  human  beings  as  nearly  as 
may  be,  equality  of  opportunity,  realizing  however,  the  great  natural 
differences  between  human  beings.  When  we  shall  have  established 
equality  of  opportunity,  we  shall  have  done  as  much  as  may  be  reason- 
ably expected  of  finite  beings. 

How  to  do  this  has  been  clearly  shown  by  Henry  George,  the  greatest 
economist  the  world  has  yet  produced,  in  his  works  on  Political  Econ- 
omy, particularly  Progress  and  Poverty  and  the  Science  of  Political 
Economy. 

Political  Economy  is  the  science  which  deals  with  the  production 
and  distribution  of  wealth.  No  discussion  ofj  this  subject  can  lead 
to  right  conclusions  which  concerns  itself  only  with  one  phase  of  the 
subject,  whether  it  be  production  or  distribution. 


This  is  the  great  defect  of  Shaw's  book,  that  it  deals  exclusively  with 
the  distribution  of  wealth  and  ignores  how  wealth  is  produced.  Obvi- 
ously, before  we  can  determine  how  wealth  shall  be  distributed  we 
must  clearly  understand  how  it  is  produced. 

The  formula  then  should  be:  to  those  who  have  produced,  shall  be- 
long the  wealth  they  have  produced. 

Now,  all  wealth  is  produced  from  the  Earth,  and  from  the  Earth 
alone.  It  is  the  application  of  human  labor  to  raw  material  (La'nd) 
that  give  us  potatoes,  automobiles,  buildings,  suits  of  clothes  and  the 
like. 

No  discussion  of  Political  Economy  can  be  worthy  of  the  name  which 
fails  to  recognize  the  fundamental  importance  of  Land  as  the  source 
of  all  wealth. 

Capital  does  not  produce  wealth.  Labor  does  not  produce  wealth. 
Land  does  not  produce  wealth.  Only  the  application  of  Labor  to 
Land  will  produce  wealth. 

The  trouble  is  that  before  Labor  may  have  access  to  land  to  produce 
wealth,  it  must  pay  tribute  to  landlords  which  tribute  is  called 
Economic  Rent.  This  latter  term  means  the  price  exacted  for  mere 
permission  to  use  the  bare  Earth.  In  short,  labor  finds  the  bare  earth 
which  the  Supreme  Power  gave  to  all  his  children  as  a  resorvoir  from 
which  they  might  satisfy  their  needs,  in  the  hands  of  a  limited  class 
denominated  the  land  owning  class.  Labor  finds  that  before  it  can 
go  to  work  to  produce  its  potatoes,  automobiles,  buildings  and  suits 
of  clothes,  it  must  agree  to  pay  over  to  land  owners  a  share  of  the  wealth, 
it,  Labor,  will  produce. 

The  portion  of  wealth  which  labor  pays  over  to  the  land  owners  is 
called  Economic  Rent.  Now,  this  land  owning  class  renders  no  service 
to  labor  in  producing  wealth.  Certainly  it  cannot  be  called  a  service 
for  land  owners  to  allow  labor  to  use  the  Earth.  Economic  Rent 
therefore  is  that  part  of  wealth  which  is  taken  from  labor  for  mere 
permission  to  work. 

Now  Rent  is  constantly  increasing.  This  must  be  obvious  when  we 
reflect  that  the  earth  we  live  on  is  fixed  in  quantity  while  the  pressure 
of  population  is  making  increasing  demand  on  the  natural  resources 
for  food,  clothing  and  shelter. 

This  constant  increase  in  Rent  is  automatic.  The  land  owners  have 
nothing  to  do  with  bringing  it  about.  It  is  due  solely  to  the  increas- 
ing pressure  of  population. 

The  Single  Tax  would  socialize  Economic  Rent,  in  other  words, 
make  it  the  common  property  of  all  mankind.  When  once  this  is  done, 
the  Earth  is,  for  all  practical  purposes,  owned  by  all  its  inhabitants, 
since  they  share  equally  in  the  enjoyment  of  its  Rent.  A  somewhat 
similar  situation  would  arise  if  a  loving  father  should  desire  to  give 
his  seven  story  building  equally  to  his  nine  children.  If  he  provided 
that  the  net  profits  of  the  building  should  annually  be  divided  among 
them,  they  could,  in  truth,  say  that  they  were  equal  owners  of  the 
building.  We  propose  to  do  the  same  with  this  Earth  on  which  all 
of  us  live,  and  from  which  all  of  us  must  draw  our  sustenance.  We 
say  to  those  having  possession  of  the  Land  "Keep  it,  use  it,  or  not, 
as  you  wish,  but  pay  over  to  the  community,  annually,  what  it  is  worth 
for  you  to  keep  your  particular  tract  in  your  possession." 

So  far  I  have  said  nothing  about  Capital.  This  is  the  Big  Ogre  of 
Shaw,  and  indeed  of  all  Socialists.  Now,  to  understand  a  thing,  we 
must  be  agreed  to  as  to  what  we  are  talking  about;  in  other  words,  we 
must  be  agreed  on  our  definition  of  the  thing  we  are  discussing. 

Labor,  I  think,  we  are  all  agreed,  is  the  application  of  human  energy 
to  raw  material.  In  its  simplest  forms,  we  may  give  as  examples  of 
labor  the  planting  of  seed  and  the  cultivation  of  the  ground  from  which 
finally  comes  fruits,  vegetables,  grain,  etc.,  etc.  Another  example; 
the  digging  of  coal  or  ore  out  of  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  the  coal  being 
relieved  of  its  impurities  and  finally  delivered  to  users  in  a  form  suit- 
able for  burning  in  our  fires,  the  ore  being  finished  into  steel  beams  to 
form  the  frame  work  for  our  homes,  factories  and  office  buildings.  A 
third  is  the  raising  of  cows,  sheep  and  other  animals  for  their  food, 
wool  or  leather  or  other  products  needed  by  human  beings. 
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Now,  as  society  becomes  more  complex  all  labor  need  not  be  applied 
directly  to  land  to  produce  wealth.  In  fact,  for  the  most  efficient 
production  of  wealth,  it  becomes  advisable  to  find  new  methods  to 
make  labor  more  productive.  Inventions  come  into  existence  which 
render  Labor  a  thousand  times,  yes  ten  thousand  times  more  pro- 
ductive than  otherwise  would  be  the  case.  A  machine  is  invented, 
for  example,  to  drop  seed  into  the  ground  enabling  the  farmer  to  plant 
one  hundred  acres  where  before  he  could  plant  only  one  acre. 

First,  the  Wheelbarrow,  then  the  Cart,  then  the  Wagon,  then  the 
Railroad,  then  the  Automobile,  then  the  Aeroplane,  were  invented, 
enabling  the  man  to  carry  himself  and  his  products  more  speedily  and 
more  efficiently  than  before.  Machines  of  all  kinds  are  invented  to 
enable  the  worker  more  efficiently  to  convert  the  raw  cotten,  silk  and 
leather  (Raw  Material)  into  the  finished  products  (Dresses,  Suits, 
Shoes).  The  machine,  in  economics  is  termed  "Capital." 

In  other  words,  Capital  is  that  portion  of  wealth  which,  instead  of 
being  immediately  consumed  is  set  aside  to  assist  in  the  production 
of  more  wealth.  Capital  is  the  creature  of  labor.  It  possesses  certain 
characteristics.  First:  it  can  be  produced  in  illimitable  amounts.  If 
we  want  more  capital,  all  we  have  to  do  is  to  apply  more  labor  to  land. 

Secondly:  Like  labor,  capital  must  justify  its  existence.  If  the 
machine  cannot  help  labor  to  produce  more  wealth  than  labor  could 
produce  without  it,  labor  will  dispense  with  the  machine.  Obviously, 
the  farmer  is  not  going  to  use  a  machine  to  plant  seed  if  he  can  do  it 
faster  or  better  by  hand.  This  is  the  same  as  saying  that  capital  must 
find  its  reward  in  the  increased  wealth  which  it,  in  association  with 
labor,  has  produced.  To  put  it  in  other  words,  the  wealth  which 
labor  assisted  by  capital  has  produced  must  now  be  be  divided  between 
them,  labor  receiving  wages  and  capital  receiving  interest. 

The  trouble  is,  that  before  these  two  factors  can  divide  the  wealth 
they  have  jointly  produced,  the  landlord  who  has  done  nothing,  comes 
along  and  takes  his  Economic  Rent.  The  wealth,  which  labor  and 
capital  have  produced  must  now  be  divided  between  three  parties, 
although  only  two  have  had  any  part  in  its  production.  It  must 
be  clear  that  the  bigger  portion  any  one  of  the  three,  Labor,  Capital 
or  Land  Lord  takes,  the  less  that  there  Is  left  for  the  other  two  to  divide 
between  themselves. 

Now,  the  land  owner  is  constantly  taking  a  bigger  and  bigger  por- 
tion of  wealth,  due  to  the  fact  that  Economic  Rent  is  constantly  rising 
as  population  increases. 

Labor  and  Capital  therefore  having  less  to  divide  between  them- 
selves, take  to  fighting  each  other,  (strikes  and  lockouts),  instead 
of  fighting  their  common  enemy  the  Land  Owner.  As  conclusive  proof 
that  the  interests  of  labor  and  capital  are  not  antagonistic  as  claimed 
by  Shaw  and  Socialists  generally,  we  find  that  wherever  and  whenever 
wages  of  labor  are  low  the  return  of  capital  likewise  is  low. 

True,  capitalists  are  often  land  owners.  That  is,  the  same  individual 
who  owns  a  business  of  making  silk  dresses  may  own  the  land  on  which 
his  factory  stands,  or  other  land,  or  shares  of  stock  in  a  railroad  or 
telephone  corporation  owning  land  or  possessing  an  exclusive  franchise. 

To  the  extent  that  this  individual  is  running  a  factory  to  manufacture 
silk  dresses  and  hiring  labor  and  buying  machines,  he  is  a  Capitalist. 
To  the  extent  that  he  owns  the  land  on  which  the  factory  stands,  or 
shares  of  stock  in  a  corporation  owning  land  or  an  exclusive  franchise, 
he  is  a  land  owner.  Only  in  his  capacity  as  land  owner  is  he  reaping 
where  he  has  not  sown. 

The  same  is  true  of  labor.  Very  often,  in  the  United  States  at  least, 
the  wage  earner  owns  his  little  home  and  the  lot  on  which  it  stands,  or 
he  holds  one  or  two  shares  of  stock  in  some  public  utility  corpora- 
tion, or  is  himself  trying  to  speculate  in  a  piece  of  vacant  ground.  So 
far  as  the  ownership  of  the  house  is  concerned  he  is  also  a  capitalist; 
so  far  as  the  ownership  of  the  lot  on  which  the  house  stands  is  con- 
cerned he  is  a  land  owner. 

Shaw's  great  mistake  Is  in  failing  to  distinguish  between  Capitalism 
and  Land  Lordism.  In  no  other  way  can  he  be  excused  for  such  erron- 
eous statements  a*  the  following: 


"  By  Capitalism  we  mean  the  system  by  which  the  land  of  the  country 
is  in  the  hands,  not  of  the  Nation,  but  of  private  persons  called  Land- 
lords, who  can  prevent  anyone  from  living  on  it  or  using  it  except  on 
their  own  terms."  (Page  100). 

"Capitalism  therefore  means  the  only  duty  of  the  Government  is 
to  maintain  private  property  in  Land  and  Capital."  (Page  101). 

Landowners  "are  quite  justified  in  making  the  strongest  laws  to  pro- 
tect themselves  against  having  their  land  intruded  on  and  their  crops 
taken  by  rascals  who  want  to  reap  where  they  have  not  sown." 
(Page  125). 

"Capitalists  failed  to  find  employment  for  not  less  than  two  million 
demoblized  soldiers  who  had  for  four  years  been  not  only  well  fed  and 
clothed  but  trained  in  the  handling  of  weapons  "  (Page  147). 

"  By  letting  their  (Capitalists)  land  and  hiring  out  their  spare  money 
(Capital)  to  others."  (Page  165). 

"Similarly,  when  there  is  a  difference  between  the  business  ability 
of  one  person  and  another,  the  price  of  that  difference  is  rent. "  (Page 
341). 

"  Privately  appropriated  rent,  whether  of  land,  capital  or  ability, 
makes  bad  blood."  (Page  343), 

If  Shaw,  as  we  contend,  is  in  error  in  condemning  Capital  and  Capi- 
talism, instead  of  Monopoly  and  Landlordism  and  if  the  interests  of 
capital  and  labor  are  not  antagonistic,  it  ought  to  follow  that  when 
labor  is  receiving  a  low  wage  for  its  exertions,  capital  should  b«  receiv- 
ing a  low  return  on  its  investment. 

And  such  is  indeed  the  case  as  I  shall  now  show. 

The  biggest  department  store  in  New  York  City,  R.  H.  Macy  & 
Co.,  last  year  did  a  gross  business  of  $82,200,000.  Its  net  profits  were 
only  $5,800,000. 

The  total  sales  of  the  largest  meat  packers  in  the  United  States,  Swift 
&  Co.,  last  year  amounted  to  over  $925,000,000.  The  net  earnings 
were  $12,200,000. 

The  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company  received  reven- 
ues last  year  amounting  to  $894,600,000.  The  net  earnings  were 
$103,000,000  or  at  the  rate  of  6.4%  of  the  amount  invested  in  plant 
and  other  assets. 

United  States  Steel  Corporation  did  a  business  of  $1,310,000,000 
and  its  net  income  was  only  $105,000,000. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad's  operating  revenues  last  year  amounted 
to  $664,000,000.  and  the  net  income  was  $68,000,000,  and  $43,000,000 
ot  this  was  dividends  and  interest  from  securities  owned  by  the  rail- 
road. In  other  words,  out  of  its  own  operating  revenues  the  road  earned 
only  $25,000,000. 

Who  will  say  that  any  of  these  corporations  have  not  rendered 
services  entitling  them  to  the  comparatively  small  reward  they  have 
received  as  above  set  forth. 

Shaw  has  indeed  labored,  but  he  has  not  brought  forth  even  a  mouse. 

— BENJAMIN  W.  BURGER. 

THE    MARRIAGE   OF    RELIGION    AND    ECONOMICS* 

John  Emery  McLean,  now  a  resident  of  the  Single  Tax  colony  of 
Fairhope,  Alabama,  and  former  editor  of  Mind,  the  famous  Arena, 
and  The  Metaphysical  Magazine,  has  given  us  a  book  in  which  he  has 
endeavored  to  fuse  the  spirit  of  true  religion  with  the  precepts  of  the 
material  science  of  economics.  And  of  a  truth  they  are  intimately 
related.  Until  men  realize  how  close  is  this  relationship  between  the 
aspiration  that  strives  for  a  real  union  with  the  beneficent  ruling  spirit 
of  the  universe  and  the  laws  governing  mankind  in  relation  to  the  earth 
they  inhabit,  civilization  must  fail  to  grasp  the  essential  spirit  of  religion. 
Until  we  truly  love  our  neighbor,  and  by  reason  of  the  impulse  of  that 
love  build  institutions  for  the  securing  of  justice  on  earth,  mankind 
must  endeavor  in  vain  to  realize  the  perfect  Kingdom  that  all  religion* 
prefigure. 


•Spiritual  Economics;  A  Plea  for  Christianity  in  Action.      By  John  Emery  McLean, 
112  pases.    Price,  75  cents.  Post-paid.     Henry  George  Foundation  of  America. 
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In  clearer  terms  Mr.  McLean  says:  "The  dictum  of  God's  Father- 
hood cannot  be  disassociated  from  the  brotherhood  of  man.  And  this 
concept  of  racial  fraternalism  cannot  be  realized  while  inequality  of 
human  rights  is  tolerated  in  any  line  of  thought  or  action." 

To  bring  this  truth  home  to  laymen  and  ministers  of  the  gospel  who 
deplore  the  decline  of  religious  faith  as  well  as  all  others  who  blindly 
grope  for  an  answer  to  the  contradictions  presented  by  the  doctrine  of 
a  divinely  ordained  universe  of  law  on  one  hand  and  a  social  and  eco- 
nomic system  on  the  other  in  which  everything  is  involved  in  cruelty, 
poverty  and  disorder,  is  the  message  of  this  work.  The  message  is 
reinforced  by  abundant  quotations  from  well  known  writers  and  pub- 
licists who  see  these  contradictions  and  who  seek,  most  of  them  in 
vain,  for  an  explanation. 

We  shall  not  anticipate  the  pleasure  awaiting  the  reader  of  this  book 
by  lengthy  citations.  We  must  content  ourself  with  the  following 
which  is  a  summary,  in  a  way,  of  the  author's  purpose  in  his  appeal 
to  religious  teachers: 

"I  refuse  to  believe  that  the  Church  has  abdicated  its  office  as  the 
center  of  moral  authority,  but  I  do  contend  that  its  power  is  waning 
by  reason  of  its  failure  to  cooperate  with  those  reform  elements  of  the 
community  who  have  made  a  really  scientific  diagnosis  of  our  social 
disease  and  who  propose  remedial  measures  that  will  bear  analysis  by 
even  the  clergy." 

We  think  this  work  is  bound  to  do  much  good  and  we  bespeak  for 
it  a  wide  circulation.  Its  style  is  one  of  directness  and  simplicity. 
Mr.  McLean  is  a  practised  writer  and  the  clearness  and  lucidity  of  his 
English  are  the  result  of  long  experience  in  the  art  of  putting  his  thoughts 
on  paper.  The  reader  will  find  no  difficulty  in  following  the  arguments. 

There  is  not  much  that  is  new  to  the  man  or  woman  who  is  conversant 
with  our  doctrines  and  their  application,  but  it  is  not  to  this  class  of 
readers  that  the  work  is  directed.  It  is  intended  for  propaganda,  and 
as  such  seems  to  us  for  those  to  whom  it  is  addressed  a  singularly  effec- 
tive piece  of  literature. 

The  work  appropriately  concludes  with  a  quotation  from  James  R. 
Brown,  president  of  the  Manhattan  Single  Tax  Club: 

"Could  any  injustice  be  greater  than  the  law  that  despoils  one  part 
of  humanity  of  their  rights  to  the  face  of  the  earth  and  the  natural 
bounties  stored  under  the  earth.  When  society  thus  degrades  and 
despoils  industry,  when  it  thus  makes  unemployment  and  brings  want 
to  the  home,  is  it  any  wonder  that  men  are  driven  to  steal,  and  that 
women.  ...  ?  So  long  as  we  continue  this  tremendous  in- 
justice we  may  rend  heaven  with  our  prayers,  we  may  erect  monumental 
cathedrals,  we  may  spread  our  missions  from  Greenland's  icy  moun- 
tains to  India's  coral  strand,'  but  we  cannot  have  the  Kingdom  of 
God."  — J.  D.  M. 

LANDMARKS   OF   A   LIFETIME 

This  is  a  belated  review  of  a  book  which  appeared  many  years  ago, 
fourteen  to  be  exact,  but  which  has  just  been  brought  to  our  notice 
and  which  should  have  had  more  publicity  at  the  time  of  its  publication. 

On  June  23,  1827,  just  one  hundred  years  ago,  Dorcas  Helen  Hayden 
was  born  in  Wyoming.  She  was  later  Mrs.  Dorcas  Helen  Ingham, 
and  mother  of  l.ona  Ingham  Robinson. 

Here  are  her  collected  poems,  some  written  when  she  was  eleven 
years  of  age  and  others  when  she  was  85,  a  span  of  nearly  seventy-five 
years!  It  is  a  volume  of  276  pages,  neatly  bound,  and  printed  by 
Luke  North  for  Mrs.  Lona  Ingham  Robinson  in  1914. 

We  like  these  verses.  They  are  instinct  with  a  gentle  philosophy, 
they  arc  radical  in  their  outlook  upon  life,  and  they  are  rhythmically 
well  turned.  Some  are  of  suprising  vigor  of  expression.  There  is 
a  poem  to  Augustin  Duganne,  one  of  the  poets  of  the  middle  century 
who  saw  the  land  question  more  clearly  than  it  was  seen  by  his  more 
highly  gifced  contemporaries  in  poetry. 

"And  there  was  the  cherished  naro* 
Of  my  girlhood's  lyric  poet." 
she  sings,  and  this  poem  to  one  who  was  among  the  world's  rebels  is 


instinct  with  her  love  for  Duganne  and  the  themes  that  animated  his 
song. 

There  are  some  fine  verses  to  Tom  L.  Johnson  which  have  lines  of 
real  distinction.  There  are  verses  to  Tolstoy  on  his  death  which  have 
a  rythmic  swing  and  there  is  a  poem  to  Henry  George.  From  this 
last  we  quote  one  stanza  as  typical  of  the  rest: 

"For  those  who  have  followed  his  trend, 

Have  been  to  him  brother  and  friend, 

Who  faithfully  met  at  the  end 

The  trust  he  had  left  to  their  keeping. 

Not  on  one  may  his  mantle  fall, 

But  solemnly  consecrate  all; 

As  watchmen  at  midnight  they  call 

To  a  land  still  sodden  and  sleeping." 

There  are  poems  on  the  Boer  War  and  on  our  own  little  war  in  the 
Phillipines.  Here  are  eight  lines  to  Cronje  when  there  was  talk  of 
exiling  him  to  Saint  Helena: 

"There  are  those  who  deem  it  a  shame 

That  loyal  Cronje's  humble  name 

Should  stand  by  his  whose  olden  fame 
Rings  through  the  world's  arena. 

Not  till  we  try  by  truer  test 

Than  surface  thought  has  ever  guessed 

May  we  decide  which  honored  best 

The  prison  of  Saint  Helena." 

In  this  book  we  move  in  an  atmosphere  of  quiet  culture  and  make 
the  acquaintance  of  a  fragrant  and  gentle  personality.  The  poetry 
in  the  volume  is  not  great  poetry,  but  it  is  satisfying  verse  and 
will  appeal  by  reason  of  its  sanity,  its  simple  faith  in  justice,  its 
acceptance  of  the  full  gospel  of  freedom,  and  its  music,  which,  though 
in  a  minor  key,  is  grateful  to  the  ear. 

Mrs.  Lona  Ingham  Robinson  has  a  few  copies  of  these  poems  of 
her  mother  which  she  will  send  for  75  cents,  postpaid.  Her  address 
is  332  N.  Maryland  Avenue,  Glendale,  California. 

— J.   D.  M. 

CORRESPONDENCE 

GREAT  STUFF! 

EDITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 

Let  no  man  think  that  Los  Angeles  is  not  just  as  funny  as  anj  other 
city  that  is  trying  to  stand  on  its  head.  Municipal  life  here  is  just  one 
great  big  expensive  joke  after  another.  A  few  years  ago  we  said:  "Go 
to,  now,  let  us  build  us  a  library. "  So  the  boosters  boosted  and  the 
"owners"  of  the  site  shoved  up  the  price  until  there  was  hardly  enough 
to  buy  a  few  sticks  of  library  furniture.  A  little  later  we  said:  "Again 
go  to,  let  us  build  us  a  Hall  of  Justice, "  and  the  boosters  boosted  and 
the  voters  voted  and  the  "owners"  of  the  site  shoved  up  the  price  and 
busted  the  budget.  And  a  third  time  we  said:  "Go  to  now,  let  us  build 
us  a  City  Hall"  and  the  boosters  boosted  and  the  voters  and  site 
"owners"  all  did  their  stuff  (especially  the  site  owners)  inasmuch  as 
our  kids  and  their  kids  unto  the  third  and  fourth  generation  will  pay 
taxes  all  their  lives  to  the  alleged  owners  for  sites  that  their  great-grand 
daddies  owned  already.  Great  stuff! 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.  A.  J.  SAMMfs. 

FARMERS   AND   LAND   VALUATIONS 

EDITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: — 

It  is  true  enough  that  wherever  it  is  proposed  to  draw  more  fully 
by  taxation  upon  the  annual  rental  of  lands  farmers  should  be  informed 
how  changes  may  affect  their  interests,  but  they  are  entitled  to  more 
sensible,  sound  and  practicable  suggestions  than  those  contained  in 
the  article  "Let  the  Farmers  Themselves  Answer,"  printed  in  your 
May-June  issue. 

It  is  to  me  shocking  that  such  an  article  was  written  by  Professor 
Harry  Gunnison  Brown,  a  teacher  of  "economic.*"  at  a  state  university, 
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who  has  compiled  significant  paragraphs  from  "  Progress  and  Poverty" 
and  in  other  ways  showed  evidence  of  being  both  informed  upon  and 
sympathetic  with  the  Henry  George  philosophy.  The  publication  of 
this  article  in  LAND  AND  FREEDOM  without  editorial  reservation  or 
cautionary  comment  is  to  me  not  explicable. 

There  is  nothing  novel  in  the  italicized  phrases  in  the  article,  regaid- 
ing  fertilization  and  taxable  land  values.  More  than  thirty  years  ago 
Thomas  G.  Shearman,  in  "  Natural  Taxation, "  wrote  that,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  no  assessments  should  be  made  upon  such  transient  cause 
of  value.  In  that  book,  it  may  be  noted,  the  author  concludes  that  bare 
land  selling  values  of  cultivated  farms  would,  under  a  Single  Tax  sys- 
tem, be  assessable  at  or  nearly  at  40  per  cent,  of  the  total  valuation 
of  such  farm  properties.  Since  that  book  was  written  there  has  been 
an  enormous  increase  in  the  building  and  maintaining  of  the  county 
and  state  highways,  surely  increasing  farm  land  values,  very  prob- 
ably out  of  proportion  to  increase  in  value  of  farm  land  improvements. 

Professor  Brown  does  our  programme  of  taking  all  or  an  increas- 
ingly large  part  of  land  rental  value  for  public  purposes  no  service 
by  explaining  that  the  bare  land  value  of  a  farm  should  be  arrived  at, 
not  by  estimating  market  value  regardless  of  improvements,  but 
by  first  valuing  improvements  and  then  subtracting  this  value  from 
the  total  value  of  the  property.  This  method  is  no  more  applicable 
to  country  than  to  city  land. 

The  Professor  is  even  less  to  be  commended  upon  his  attempt  to 
show  farmers  how  to  calculate  or  estimate  economic  rent.  In  fact 
his  endeavor  to  point  out  a  relation  between  economic  rent  and  in- 
come is  ludicrous.  A  farmer's  income  is  not  dependent  upon  or 
necessarily  related  to  economic  rent.  Economic  rent  is  often  a  poten- 
tiality rather  than  a  reality,  and  it  can  be  estimated  in  the  simplest 
and  most  practical  way  by  market  value  regardless  of  profitable  or 
unprofitable  use  or  any  use  at  all.  If  farmers  are  to  pay  in  taxation 
"only  their  economic  rent  if  and  when  they  receive  any."  to  use  the 
Professor's  own  language,  regardless  of  the  value  of  their  land  hold- 
ing privilege,  a  most  fantastic  and  unworkable  programme  is  before  us. 

A  word  must  be  said  here  about  Professor  Brown's  contention  that 
"the  economic  rent  of  valuable  city  land,  which  is  due  largely  to  the 
development  and  trade  of  the  surrounding  country,  should  be  taken 
in  taxation  and  used  for  the  benefit  of  all."  'This  is  not  so,  and  there 
is  no  agency  except  the  United  States  government  itself  which  could 
undertake  such  a  work.  Some  states  have  more  valuable  city  lands 
than  others,  and  some  states  contain  cities  bordering  upon  other  states 
where  land  values  may  be  affected  by  the  development  and  trade  of 
the  country  over  the  border  line.  Courts,  schools  and  jails,  and,  to 
some  extent,  roads,  may  well  be  financed  or  partly  financed  out  of 
the  funds  of  central  authorities,  gathered  more  from  city  than  country 
districts.  Nothing  further  can  be  expected.  Cities  need  great  rev- 
enues, and  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  talk  of  taking  the  rental 
of  city  lands  and  spending  them  "for  the  benefit  of  all." 
Long  Branch,  N.  J.  GEORGE  WHITE. 

HARRY  WILLOCK  TELLS  US  OF  HIS  TRIP. 

EDITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: — 

Travelled  from  New  York  to  California  by  water  via  Panama,  stop- 
ping at  ports  in  Columbia,  Panama,  Nicaragua,  Salvador,  and  Guate- 
mala, and  from  California  to  Hawaii,  Fiji,  New  Zealand,  Australia 
Java,  Singapore,  Manila,  Hong  Kong,  Canton,  Shanghai  and  Japan. 
Back  to  United  States  via  Honolulu. 

As  you  might  expect  I  was  more  interested  in  observing  social  and 
economic  conditions  than  the  usual  tourists  "sights."  I  only  came 
t,n  contact  with  Single  Tax  groups  in  Los  Angeles,  New  Zealand  and 
Australia  as  I  knew  of  none  in  other  places.  In  Los  Angeles  I  renewed 
acquaintance  with  Stoughton  Cooley,  George  Briggs  and  others  and 
met  a  number  of  new  faces. 

In  Auckland  I  met  George  Fowlds  and  his  son,  and  in  Wellington, 
Hon.  P.  J.  O'Regan.  Wellington,  as  your  readers  know,  exempts  all 
improvements  from  taxation,  largely  through  his  efforts. 


In  Sydney  A.  J.  Huie  is  the  active  head  of  the  group  working  there 
and  gives  his  entire  time  toward  maintaining  an  office  and  keeping 
up  a  monthly  paper  and  well  organized  speaking  campaigns  in  city 
and  country.  Hon.  A.  J.  Firth,  mayor  of  Strathfield,  a  40,000  pop- 
ulation Borough  of  Sydney,  is  a  valued  member  of  the  Single  Tax 
group  here. 

In  Melbourne  the  Single  Taxers  have  excellent  headquarters,  and 
they  gathered  at  luncheon  to  meet  me.  Dr.  Paul  G.  Dane  is  presi- 
dent of  the  organization  here,  and  R.  E.  Powell  is  an  active  member. 
In  Adelaide  the  group  command  the  active  and  full  time  services  of 
E.  J.  Craigie,  whom  I  unfortunately  did  not  meet  as  he  was  out  on 
one  of  his  speaking  tours.  I  was  treated  very  hospitably  by  the  presi- 
dent, A.  Chappel,  and  other  members  of  the  group.  I  also  met  Sam 
Lindsay,  of  Thevanard,  South  Australia,  an  unusually  vigorous  man 
who  gives  the  work  much  time,  driving  through  the  country  in  his 
own  vehicle  selling  goods  and  holding  meetings.  He  is  a  forcible 
speaker,  and  has  spent  years  at  this  work. 

Notwithstanding  all  this  agitation  Australia  has  much  to  learn. 
The  American  tariff  is  bad  enough,  but  the  momentum  of  120,000,000 
people  in  a  comparatively  new  country  is  for  the  time  being  able  to 
overcome  the  disadvantages  and  burdens  entailed,  but  the  Australian 
tariff  is  far  worse  in  a  country  with  only  six  million  people.  Unfor- 
tunately, Australians  think  America  is  great  because  of  her  tariff  and 
they  therefore  think  that  a  still  greater  tariff  will  be  good  for  them. 
Their  innumerable  labor  laws  and  labor  restrictions,  together  with  the 
tariff  conditions,  are  strangling  industry  on  every  front.  Practically 
every  foot  of  land  except  desert  land  is  in  private  hands  and  Australia 
has  nothing  to  offer  its  new  immigrants. 

Exempting  improvements  from  local  taxation  in  Australia  does  not 
mean  very  high  taxes  on  land  as  the  local  governments  have  little  to 
care  for  beside  streets.  Sydney  with  complete  exemption  of  improve- 
ments, only  pays  about  1  per  cent,  on  land  while  Pittsburgh  with  50 
per  cent,  exemption  of  improvements  pays  about  4  per  cent,  on  land. 
Australia's  real  fight  is  on  the  tariff  which  is  50  per  cent,  of  total 
Federal  taxes,  and  an  income  tax  which  is  20  per  cent,  of  Federal 
and  over  50  per  cent,  of  State  taxes. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.  HARRY  H.  WILLOCK. 

NEWS  NOTES  AND  PERSONALS 

OUR  valued  correspondent,  J.  O'Donnell  Derrick,  Scottish  corres- 
pondent of  the  Irish  Weekly,  signs  many  of  his  communications  "Boo- 
tagh-Aughagower. "  That  pen  name  represents  two  Irish  districts 
where  his  father  and  mother  were  born,  (his  mother  one  of  the  old 
O'Donnell  clan)  and  both  suffered  from  Irish  landlordism.  In  the 
Glasgow  press  he  was  once  asked  the  meaning  of  the  names.  He  re- 
plied Aughagower  is  a  place  in  Western  Ireland  where  in  St.  Patrick's 
time  the  people  herded  goats  and  a  descendant  of  a  native  of  that  dis- 
trict has  spent  his  life  in  Scotland  trying  to  herd  people  into  thinking 
aright  on  social  and  labor  problems,  consequently  from  the  standpoint 
of  Henry  George. 

C.  H.  BAILDON,  of  Ludlowville,  N.  Y.,  writes:  "The  May-June 
number  of  LAND  AND  FREEDOM  is  good  all  through.  Professor  Brown's 
article  should  have  a  wide  circulation  among  the  farmers.  It  ought 
to  wake  up  a  few  of  them. " 

WE  regret  to  learn  of  the  death  of  Oliver  P.  Hyde,  of  Tulsa,  Okla- 
homa, on  May  12.  He  was  69  years  of  age  and  was  born  in  Groton, 
N.  Y.,  in  1858.  He  organized  a  Single  Tax  Club  in  Marietta,  Ohio, 
and  for  a  time  maintained  a  lecture  bureau  from  that  place.  He  became 
a  Single  Taxer  back  in  the  '80's  and  contributed  generously  to  the 
cause.  On  his  visits  to  New  York  he  always  called  at  the  Manhattan 
Single  Tax  Club.  It  was  during  one  of  his  recent  visits  to  New  York 
that  he  was  taken  ill  and  on  his  return  to  Tulsa  died  two  weeks  later 
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in  St.  John's  Hospital  in  that  city.  He  was  a  friend  of  this  paper  al- 
most from  the  beginning  and  helped  in  the  successful  publication  of 
Thirty  Years  of  Verse  Making,  (the  collected  poems  of  Joseph  Dana 
Miller)  by  ordering  a  number  of  copies  in  advance. 

E.  M.  EDWARDS,  Boston,  Mass.,  John  J.  Egan  of  N.  Y.  City  and 
Walter  J.  Ingram  of  Toronto  are  all  contributors  of  a  good  deal  of  verse 
to  the  press  on  various  phases  of  the  economic  problem.  Mr.  Ingram 
is  an  engraver  and  has  recently  executed  a  plaque  of  Henry  George 
which  has  been  highly  praised  for  the  way  in  which  the  facial  character- 
istics of  the  great  economist  are  portrayed. 

GEORGE  J.  BRYAN,  whom  most  of  our  readers  will  recall  as  long  an 
active  worker  for  our  cause  in  Toronto,  is  now  editor  of  the  organ  of 
the  humane  society,  viz.,  The  Human  Pleader.  Mr.  Bryan  is  the  author 
of  a  pamphlet,  "Chaotic  Taxation."  He  published  the  Programme 
of  the  Pan  American  Congress  and  utilized  this  opportunity  to  incor- 
porate Single  Tax  articles  by  Frank  Stephens  and  others  of  the  friends. 

TORONTO,  ONTARIO,  a  city  of  more  than  700,000,  owns  and  operates 
the  street  railways,  gas  and  water  supply  and  claims  to  give  better 
service  to  its  citizens  than  is  provided  by  private  companies  in  other 
cities  of  the  same  size. 

WARREN  S.  BLAUVELT,  formerly  of  Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  but  now  of 
Troy,  N.  Y.,  has  had  published  recently  a  pamphlet  of  twenty  pages 
entitled,  "Lower  Freight  Rates  and  Adequate  Railway  Revenues." 
Mr.  Blauvelt  as  a  young  man  learned  of  the  Single  Tax  through  a  copy 
of  "Progress  and  Poverty"  presented  to  his  father  by  Mrs.  Ida  Hib- 
bard  of  New  York.  It  made  no  impression  on  the  father  but  made  a 
valuable  convert  of  the  son. 

JOHN  Z.  WHITE  who  will  be  seventy-four  years  old  on  August  8 
of  this  year  is  in  good  health  mentally  and  fairly  good  health  physically. 
He  is  still  making  occasional  addreses  in  and  near  Chicago  where  he 
resides. 

IT  is  interesting  to  note  that  many  sons  of  Single  Taxers  are  now 
continuing  the  work  of  their  fathers  begun  thirty,  forty  and  nearly 
fifty  years  ago.  Among  the  hundreds  who  might  be  mentioned  are 
William  Lloyd  Garrison  III,  of  Boston,  Mass.;  Robert  Ring,  of  Houston, 
Texas;  Charles  Johnson  Post,  of  N.  Y.  City;  Prof.  H.  W.  Hetzel,  of 
Philadelphia;  A.  D.  Cridge,  of  Portland,  Oregon;  Dr.  J.  E.  Tuckerman, 
of  Cleveland,  Ohio;  Paul  Man,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio;  Rev.  Frederick 
Arnold,  of  Auburn,  N.  Y.;  Wayne  Heydecker,  of  N.  Y.  City;  Dr.  Fred 
B.  Chase,  of  Webster  Groves,  Mo.;  Philip  Cornick,  and  George  Geiger, 
of  N.  Y.  City;  H.  W.  Owen,  of  Minneapolis,  Minn.;  John  Lawrence 
Monroe,  of  Chicago;  Ernest  A.  Sinton,  of  Colorado  Springs,  Colo.; 
Chas.  K.  McClatchy,  of  Sacramento,  Calif.;  and  Burton  Sale,  of  Los 
Angeles,  Calif. 

JOHN  W.  DAVIS,  Minister  to  England  during  the  Wilson  administra- 
tion and  nominee  of  the  Democratic  party  for  president  in  1924,  told  a 
visitor  a  few  months  ago  that  he  considered  Henry  George  had  made 
the  most  valuable  contributions  to  economics  of  any  of  the  writers  of 
the  past  century — that  he  had  read  "  Protection  or  Free  Trade"  at  the 
University  of  West  Virginia  and  that  later  he  had  read  the  book  each 
year  before  his  campaign  for  Congress.  He  had  indeed  read  all  of 
Henry  George's  books  with  interest  and  profit. 

AMONG  our  good  and  faithful  workers  in  N.  Y.  City  is  Mr.  Geo. 
von  Auer  of  520  West  122nd  Street,  who  first  became  interested  in 
the  Single  Tax  through  reading  of  it.  Later  he  met  Rev.  Herbert 
S.  Bigelow  and  this  friendship  resulted  in  von  Auer's  getting  into 
harness  for  Single  Tax  in  the  Vine  Street  Congregational  Church  and 
cooperating  in  the  work  carried  on  by  Mr.  Bigelow.  His  father  was 


a  Colonel  in  the  German  army  and  a  son  was  killed  in  the  World  War. 
Mr.  von  Auer  is  now  retired  from  business  and  since  meeting  with  an 
accident  has  been  in  poor  health. 

DR.  WILL  MAYO,  organizer  of  the  great  Mayo  Institution  at 
Rochester,  Minnesota,  told  a  visitor  some  months  since  that  his  father, 
who  was  one  of  the  leading  physicians  and  surgeons  of  Minnesota,  had 
been  a  thoroughgoing  and  enthusiastic  follower  of  Henry  George 
and  that  both  he  and  his  brother  Charles  accepted  the  same  faith  be- 
cause Henry  George's  teachings  seemed  incontrovertible.  Dr.  Mayo 
stated  that  when  he  and  his  now  famous  brother,  Dr.  Charles  Mayo, 
started  for  the  University  the  father  placed  an  autographed  copy  of 
"Progress  and  Poverty"  in  the  hands  of  each. 

APPROXIATELY  16,000  voters  signed  the  recent  Colorado  petition 
for  old  age  pensions  and  about  3,000  for  the  Single  Tax.  This  is  short 
of  the  required  number  of  names,  but  the  petitions  have  been  filed  with 
the  Secretary  of  State's  office. 

THE  National  Party,  with  headquarters  at  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  has 
this  as  Plank  2  of  the  Party  Platform : 

"We  demand  the  gradual  and  progressive  transfer  of  taxes  from  im- 
provements and  all  products  of  labor  to  land  values,  so  as  to  break  up 
land  monopoly." 

MR.  WILL  ATKINSON  has  added  to  his  list  of  activities  the  publica- 
tion of  a  folder  containing  the  recent  syndicated  article  on  Henry 
George  by  Dr.  Frank  Crane. 

WALDO  WERNICKE,  of  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  calls  attention  to  an  error 
of  spelling  into  which  Single  Taxers  have  fallen,  Georgian  for  Georgean, 
the  first  being  a  native  of  Georgia  and  the  second  the  only  correct  spell- 
ing for  a  disciple  of  Henry  George. 

FRIENDS  of  Mrs.  Signe  Bjorner  are  sending  her  congratulations  on 
two  counts.  First,  the  marriage  of  her  youngest  daughter  Karen  to 
Mr.  Lieif  Hendil,  aviation  authority  and  editorial  writer  on  the  lead- 
ing Copenhagen  daily,  Politiken,  and  secondly  on  the  escape  from 
injury  of  the  young  couple  when  the  Dutch  passenger  plane  in  which 
they  were  flying  to  Paris  on  their  wedding  trip  crashed  near  Amster- 
dam. Mrs.  Karen  Hendil  suffered  some  slight  bruises  and  strain  to 
one  arm,  Mr.  Hendil  was  not  injured  at  all.  But  happily  the  young 
wife  was  able  to  continue  the  journey  at  once. 

THE  Evening  Post  of  this  city  in  a  recent  issue  contains  an  interview 
with  Agnes  George  deMille,  daughter  of  Anna  George  deMille,  who 
is  rapidly  achieving  prominence  in  the  dance  world  and  is  now  playing 
the  backward  pupil  in  the  pantomine  ballet  in  Roxy's  in  this  city. 

ASHLEY  MITCHELL,  of  Huddersfield,  England,  whom  New  York 
readers  will  agreeably  remember,  writes:  "Let  me  congratulate  you 
on  both  the  recent  issues  of  LAND  AND  FREEDOM.  You  maintain  your 
standard  in  the  same  way  that  Paul  and  Madsen  keep  Land  and 
Liberty  at  par.  How  you  manage  it  issue  after  issue  amazes  me.  I 
suppose  the  only  reason  must  be  the  inspiration  of  the  theme.  Con- 
sider the  ordinary  journals,  they  are  good  occasionally  and  at  other 
times  just  empty,  but  your  paper  and  Paul's  are  always  a  good  meal. 
I  feel  that  the  two  papers  are  splendidly  supplementary  to  each  other. 
Your  Post  Memorial  number  was  well  fitted  to  the  memory  of  that 
great  man.  I  was  also  especially  struck  by  the  article, '  Wrong  Notions 
about  Taxation'  from  the  Coshocton  (Ohio)  Tribune,  a  very  clear 
and  simple  answer  to  those  who  try  to  confuse  the  issue. " 

THE  Henry  George  Lecture  Association,  538  South  Dearborn  street, 
Chicago,  invite  all  Single  Taxers  to  visit  its  headquarters  when  in  the 
vicinity.  The  Association  begins  the  25th  year  of  its  work  October 
19,  1928. 
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AMONG  the  group  of  enthusiastic  Single  Taxers  in  Rochester,  N.  Y.  is 
George  W.  VanWinklc,  a  jeweller,  formerly  of  Horncll,  N.  Y.  Mr.  Van 
Winkle  was  a  personal  friend  of  Henry  George  for  whom  he  organized 
several  meetings  in  the  eighties  and  nineties.  Mr.  VanWinkle,  Irke  many 
of  our  Single  Taxers,  has  a  genius  for  invention,  having  invented  a  sim- 
plified form  of  lock  and  a  watch  having  six  smaller  pieces  than  any 
watch  now  on  the  market. 

AMONG  others  of  our  good  friends  in  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  is  John  D. 
Lynn,  former  County  Judge  and  during  the  Wilson  administration 
U.  S.  District  Attorney  and  later  U.  S.  Marshall.  Geo.  T.  Lynn  and 
Maurice  Lynn,  sons  of  Judge  Lynn,  are  also  open  and  avowed  friends 
of  the  Henry  George  movement.  Both  are  prominent  lawyers. 

ANOTHER  active  Single  Taxer  in  Rochester  is  Valarie  Landry.  It 
was  at  the  old  home  of  Mr.  Landry  that  the  first  Single  Tax  Club  of  that 
city  was  organized,  with  an  initial  membership  of  less  than  a  dozen, 
which  later  grew  to  more  than  eighty.  Between  1886  and  1900  this 
club  entertained  practically  every  Single  Tax  orator  of  note.  The  list 
includes  Hugh  O.  Pentecost,  Tom  L.  Johnson,  Jerry  Simpson,  Dr. 
McGlynn,  John  S.  Crosby  and  many  others.  Mr.  Landry  is  still  full 
of  the  old  time  enthusiasm. 

THE  Civic  Bureau  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Alexandria,  Va., 
has  been  considering  the  tax  problem,  and  recommends  that  the  rate 
on  machinery  be  reduced  to  a  nominal  fee  of  ten  cents  on  the  hundred 
dollars.  It  also  recommends  the  increase  of  the  rate  on  land  and  the 
reduction  of  the  tax  on  improvements  until  such  tax  becomes  the 
merely  nominal  one  as  recommended  for  machinery. 

ROBERT  J.  BERKINSHAW,  president  Richmond  Dental  Co.,  of  Niagara 
Falls,  N.  Y.,  has  just  returned  from  an  extended  tour  to  the  Pacific 
Coast.  While  in  San  Francisco  Mr.  Berkinshaw  was  a  guest  at  the 
Henry  George  Hotel  and  gives  a  flattering  report  of  the  hotel  and  its 
rapidly  growing  business. 

JOHN  McFARLAND  HOWIE,  formerly  manager  of  the  Hotel  Touraine 
in  Buffalo,  has  transferred  his  interests  to  New  York  City  and  is  now 
manager  of  the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel. 

GEO.  L.  RUSBY  has  carefully  revised  the  plates  for  printing  another 
edition  of  his  well  known  and  widely  circulated  pamphlet,  "Smaller 
Profits,  etc."  He  has  in  hand  the  translation  as  published  in  France, 
Spain  and  Denmark.  This  valuable  little  pamphlet  has  been  through 
several  British  editions. 

A  "STATE  CONFERENCE  FOR  ECONOMIC  RESEARCH"  was  held  July 
8  at  Brookside  Park,  Pasadena,  Calif.  A.  J.  Samis  was  chairman  and 
we  note  on  the  programme  such  well  known  Single  Taxers  as  Harriet 
D.  Prenter,  Lona  Ingham  Robinson,  Lucy  Durham,  George  A.  Briggs 
and  others. 

A  RECENT  issue  of  the  Liberator,  Single  Tax  organ  of  New  Zealand, 
contains  a  portrait  of  Hon  P.  J.  O'Regan  who  seemingly  has  changed 
but  little  since  we  printed  his  portrait  in  the  New  Zealand  number  of 
the  Single  Tax  Review  in  1912. 

WE  learn  with  sincere  regret  of  the  death  of  John  H.  Sheets  at  Loma, 
N.  Dakota.  He  was  near  80  years  old,  but  up  to  his  last-sickness  en- 
joyed an  active  and  happy  life.  He  had  always  been  a  strong  Henry 
George  man  and  in  late  years  a  contributor  to  the  Sustention  Fund 
of  LAND  AND  FREEDOM.  Several  days  before  he  died  he  requested 
that  a  notice  of  his  death  be  sent  to  this  paper  so  that  his  old  friends 
and  associates  in  the  movement  might  be  apprised  of  his  going. 

THE  announcement  is  made  of  the  publication  by  Harper  and  Bros. 
of  a  novel  by  Joan  Sutherland  entitled  "Onslaught",  with  General 


Gorgas  as  the  hero.  The  book  deals  with  the  work  of  the  great  san- 
itarian in  exterminating  the  yellow  fever.  The  Titnts  Book  Section 
calls  the  novel  "an  unusually  fine  one. "  It  is  dedicated  to  the  memory 
of  Geperal  Gorgas.  Our  readers  know  how  earnest  a  Single  Taxer  was 
this  great  sanitary  engineer. 

WE  have  received  a  pamphlet  containing  an  Open  Letter  to  the 
California  State  Tax  Commission  on  behalf  of  The  Tax  Relief  Asso- 
ciation of  California  by  Jackson  H.  Ralston.  Mr.  Ralston  seems  to 
think  it  necessary  to  make  his  recommendations  to  the  Commission 
in  sugar-coated  pellets,  to  which  we  have  no  objection  if  he  thinks 
this  is  all  that  can  be  accomplished.  But  it  is  rather  disconcerting 
to  find  him  endorsing  the  inheritance  tax  and  saying  of  it  "It  is  too 
late  in  the  history  of  the  world  to  deny  the  justice  of  such  a  tax."  It 
may  be  well  in  a  pamphlet  of  this  kind  to  ignore  some  of  the  least  object- 
ionable taxes,  of  which  the  inheritance  tax  is  possibly  one,  but  advo- 
cates of  our  principles  do  not  consider  this  form  of  taxation  just. 

OUR  readers  will  be  glad  to  know  that  John  Paul,  editor  of  Land 
and  Liberty,  London,  who  has  been  seriously  ill  is  now  on  his  way  to 
recovery  and  in  a  week  or  two  will  be  at  his  desk  at  1 1  Tothill  Street. 

JOSEPH  H.  NEWMAN,  of  New  York  City,  writes:  "I  look  forward 
to  the  coming  of  every  number  of  LAND  AND  FREEDOM  as  my  principal 
source  of  inspiration." 

OUR  old  friend,  and  well  known  disciple  of  Henry  George,  William 
Bradford  DuBois,  died  Sunday,  June  17  at  his  home  in  Bayonne,  N. 
J,  For  many  years,  practically  since  the  publication  of  Progress 
and  Poverty,  he  had  been  an  active  worker  for  the  Single  Tax  and  had 
distributed  many  thousands  of  books  and  pamphlets.  He  had  him- 
self written  a  number  of  tracts  and  leaflets  and  never  wearied  in  his 
efforts  to  advance  the  cause.  He  was  born  in  Saugerties,  N.  Y.,  but 
lived  for  forty  years  in  the  city  of  Bayonne,  where  he  was  active  in 
civic  work.  He  founded  the  first  free  public  library  in  that  city,  now 
one  of  the  public  institutions  on  which  Bayonne  prides  itself.  His 
death  at  the  age  of  74  was  due  to  paralysis  prior  to  which  he  had  been 
in  good  health.  He  leaves  a  daughter  and  a  widow,  Amelia  B.  DuBois, 
a  sister  of  Frederic  C.  Leubuscher,  almost  as  well  known  in  Single  Tax 
and  civic  work  as  her  famous  husband. 

EVERY  one  who  visited  the  Chicago  Single  Tax  Club  during  the 
great  days  of  1895  to  1900  when  the  dues  paying  members  numbered 
800  will  recall  a  clear,  strong  rather  musical  voice  announcing  the  sale 
of  Henry  George's  books.  The  possessor  of  this  voice  was  Chas.  H. 
Cileske,  a  "tonsorial  artist"  of  5321  Carpenter  Street,  Chicago.  Mr. 
Cileske  and  Mr.  F.  W.  Maguire,  now  of  the  Henry  George  Foundation 
with  headquarters  at  Pittsburgh,  performed  during  this  period  a  most 
valuable  service  to  the  cause.  Mr.  Cileske  has  written  several  pam- 
phlets including  one  just  published  entitled  "Permanent  Prosperity," 
and  has  developed  a  unique  plan  of  distribution  under  the  name  of 
the  Henry  George  Prosperity  Club.  Our  readers  are  asked  to  write 
to  Mr.  Cileske  for  particulars. 

OUR  readers  will  be  glad  to  know  that  John  Z.  White  is  now  in  good 
health  after  a  period  of  indisposition. 

MR.  AND  MRS.  MARMADUKF.  DVSON,  of  Fairhope,  Alabama,  have 
sailed  for  England  for  a  three  months'  stay.  A  farewell  dinner  was 
tendered  them  on  their  departure  and  they  were  commended  to  the 
Land  Values  Taxation  League  and  the  Commonwealth  Land  Party 
of  England  whose  headquarters  they  will  visit. 

GEORGE  CARTWRIGHT  is  a  frequent  contributor  of  Single  Tax  letters 
to  the  Modesto,  (Calif.)  Tribune. 
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Significant  Paragraphs 

from 

Henry  George's 
Progress  and  Poverty 

(Compiled  by  Prof.  H.  G.  Brown,  University  of  Missouri) 

This  cloth-bound  volume  of  90  pages  contains  the  essen- 
tials of  Henry  George's  argument  in  his  own  words. 

"HENRY  GEORGE  is  one  of  the  great  names  among  the 
world's  social  philosophers.  He  is  as  clear  as  he  is  eloquent. 
We  find  in  'Progress  and  Poverty'  the  analysis  of  the 
scientist  combined  with  the  sympathies  and  aspirations 
of  a  great  lover  of  mankind." 

From  the  Introduction  by  John  Dewey,  Professor  of  Phi- 
losophy at  Columbia  University. 

PRICE,  50  CENTS  PER  COPY,  POSTPAID. 
Order  of  LAND  AND  FREEDOM 


HENRY  GEORGE'S 
PROTECTION  OR  FREE  TRADE 

A  New  Edition  Complete 
CLOTH  BOUND,  PRICE  $1.00  POSTPAID 

This  remains  the  most  thorough  treatment  of  the  tariff 
question  from  every  angle.  NO  one — not  even  Bastiat 
—has  submitted  the  vexed  question  of  Protection  or  Free 
Trade  to  so  searching  an  analysis.  It  is  a  signal  achieve- 
ment of  a  master  mind  in  the  realm  of  pure  reason. 

Order  of  LAND  AND  FREEDOM 

HENRY  GEORGE'S 
PROGRESS  AND  POVERTY 

Cloth  Bound,  Unabridged,  $1.00  Postpaid 

The  work  that  started  the  real  movement  for  industrial 
freedom,  whose  advocates  are  at  work  in  every  known 
country  in  the  world. 

Pronounced  "the  most  eloquent  book  that  ever  came  from 
the  hand  of  man." 
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SPIRITUAL  ECONOMICS 

A  Plea  for  Christianity  in  Action 
By  JOHN  EMERY  McLEAN 

This  book  should  be  in  the  library  of  every  advocate 
of  the  Single  Tax  and  in  the  study  of  every  minister  of 
the  Gospel.  It  discusses  the  economic  philosophy  of 
Henry  George  from  a  new  angle,  considers  its  ethics  and 
morality  from  a  religious  and  scriptural  viewpoint,  and 
applies  its  fundamental  teachings  to  the  solution  of  prob- 
lems other  than  poverty  and  injustice.  It  makes  a  reason- 
ed and  unemotional  appeal  to  the  clergy  ,to  examine  its 
merits  in  the  interest  of  Christian  unity  and  progress  and 
the  welfare  of  the  institutional  Church,  with  the  citation 
of  much  affirmative  opinion  from  clerical  sources. 
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WHAT  LAND  AND  FREEDOM 
STANDS  FOR 

Taking  the  full  rent  of  land  for  public 
purposes  insures  the  fullest  and 
best  use  of  all  land.  In  cities  this 
would  mean  more  homes  and  more 
places  to  do  business  and  therefore 
lower  rents.  In  rural  communities  it 
would  mean  the  freedom  of  the  farmer 
from  land  mortgages  and  would  guar- 
antee him  full  possession  of  his  entire 
product  at  a  small  land  rental  to  the 
government  without  the  payment  of 
any  taxes.  It  would  prevent  the  hold- 
ing of  mines  idle  for  the  purpose  of 
monopoly  and  would  immensely  in- 
crease the  production  and  therefore 
greatly  lower  the  price  of  mine  products. 

Land  can  be  used  only  by  the  em- 
ployment of  labor.  Putting  land  to 
its  fullest  and  best  use  would  create  an 
unlimited  demand  for  labor.  With  an 
unlimited  demand  for  labor,  the  job 
would  seek  the  man,  not  the  man  seek 
the  job,  and  labor  would  receive  its 
full  share  of  the  product. 

The  freeing  from  taxation  of  all 
buildings,  machinery,  implements  and 
improvements  on  land,  all  industry, 
thrift  and  enterprise,  all  wages,  sal- 
aries, incomes  and  every  product  of 
labor  and  intellect,  will  encourage  men 
to  build  and  to  produce,  will  reward 
them  for  their  efforts  to  improve  the 
land,  to  produce  wealth  and  to  render 
the  services  that  the  people  need,  in- 
stead of  penalizing  them  for  these 
efforts  as  taxation  does  now. 

It  will  put  an  end  to  legalized  robbery 
by  the  government  which  now  pries 
into  men's  private  affairs  and  exacts 
fines  and  penalties  in  the  shape  of  tolls 
and  taxes  on  every  evidence  of  man's 
industry  and  thrift. 

All  labor  and  industry  depend  basic- 
ally on  land,  and  only  in  the  measure 
that  land  is  attainable  can  labor  and 
industry  be  prosperous.  The  taking 
of  the  full  Rent  of  Land  for  public  pur- 
poses would  put  and  keep  all  land  for- 
ever in  use  to  the  fullest  extent  of  the 
people's  needs,  and  so  would  insure 
real  and  permanent  prosperity  for  all. 
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Comment  and  Reflection 

AyfAY  we  plead  for  a  little  seriousness  on  the  part  of 
•LVA  book  reviewers,  editorial  writers  and  essayists  of 
the  day?  We  are  sick  of  their  eternal  cleverness,  their 
addiction  to  phrase-making,  their  insufferable  pose.  We 
name  no  names,  though  these  qualities  are  characteristic 
of  ninety  per  cent,  of  those  who  are  doing  the  writing  of 
the  day. 

E  hearken  back  to  the  essayists  who  were  funny 
with  a  difference,  Charles  Lamb  and  Tom  Hood. 
They  had  heart  and  conviction;  beneath  their  humor 
lay  a  profound  current  of  seriousness;  they  had  a  back- 
ground which  impelled  Hood,  for  example,  at  other  mo- 
ments to  sing  his  immortal  Song  of  the  Shirt;  their  humor 
lay  close  to  tears,  hence  the  perennial  and  indestructible 
character  of  their  work.  The  modern  humorist  is  not  a 
humorist  but  a  farceur. 


is  the  real  difference  between  the  more  modern 
essayists  and  the  early  Victorians  or  later  pre-  Vic- 
torians? We  think  it  is  that  these  writers  had  a  far  finer  so- 
cial consciousness.  Lacking  this,  too  many  of  our  present- 
day  writers  fall  back  on  a  certain  superficial  smartness, 
clever  turns  of  phrase,  and  a  careless  impudence  and 
flippancy  with  which  they  face  the  eternal  verities. 

IT  is  due  of  course  to  our  methods  of  education  in  which 
•*•  the  essential  verities  play  a  small  part.  Fundamental 
principles  of  art,  or  literature,  or  sociology  do  not  exist. 
There  are  no  natural  laws;  principles  exist  subjectively, 
not  objectively;  political  laws  of  action  and  interaction 
are  what  the  latest  professorial  dicta  declare  them  to  be. 
And  current  literature,  speculation  and  philosophy,  along 
with  the  lucubrations  of  our  smart  little  essayists,  reflect 
this  attitude. 

PHERE  are  innumerable  magazines  devoted  to  busi- 
•••  ness  and  business  technique.  There  are  also  colleges 
devoted  to  business,  and  calling  themselves  business  col- 
leges. That  these  enterprises  are  laudable  enough  may 
be  granted,  though  they  give  themselves  a  factitious  im- 
portance. It  is  impressive  to  read  of  Bachelors  of  Science 
in  Commerce,  Masters  of  Business  Administration,  and 
other  degrees  which  are  dealt  out  to  the  more  proficient 


graduates  of  these  institutions.     A  writer  in  a  recent  issue 
of  the  American  Mercury  has  a  lot  of  fun  with  them. 

E  want  to  say  that  not  a  single  one  of  these  institu- 
tions  or  periodicals  makes  any  attempt  to  teach 
the  fundamental  laws  on  which  business  rests.  They  may 
teach  bookkeeping  and  accountancy,  but  these  are  not 
business;  they  may  attempt  to  teach  the  pupils  how  to 
organize  a  department  store,  or  hotel,  but  that  is  special- 
ization which  is  better  learned  by  experience.  Certainly 
nothing  learned  of  these  particular  businesses  named  would 
fit  a  man  to  take  charge  of  a  manufacturing  plant.  They 
may  try  to  teach  salesmanship,  but  salesmen  like  poets 
are  born,  not  made.  The  same  is  true  of  your  organizer, 
who  proceeds  by  rules  learned  of  experience  and  inven- 
tion born  of  the  imaginative  faculty.  These  can  no  more 
be  taught  than  youthful  John  Miltons  and  John  Keats 
can  be  tutored  into  writing  Paradise  Lost  or  the  Grecian 
Urn. 

PHERE  are  other  objections  to  these  educational  busi- 
•*•  ness  institutions.  They  give  themselves  entirely 
too  many  airs,  they  teach  too  many  things  under  one  head, 
and  they  make  no  attempt  at  all  to  teach  the  principles 
of  business.  For  business  is  production,  the  making  of 
wealth.  It  rests  upon  certain  fundamental  laws;  its  fac- 
tors are  land,  labor  and  capital.  Do  these  institutions  ask 
why  so  large  a  percentage  of  business  men  fail;  do  they 
ask  in  what  degree  the  three  factors  named  divide  the 
proceeds,  and  why?  Oh,  that  is  political  economy,  we 
may  anticipate  their  telling  us.  But  that  is  just  the 
trouble.  To  teach  business  and  leave  out  political 
economy  and  its  laws  is  to  ignore  the  most  important  lesson 
of  all  business.  Will  they  teach  us  what  causes  panics 
and  industrial  depressions  and  how  to  avoid  them? 
That  is  of  keen  interest  to  business  and  business  men. 

jPHE  students  of  these  institutions  are  for  the  most  part 
•*•  sons  of  privilege.  They  cannot  safely  be  told  that 
their  fathers  if  they  are  the  beneficiaries  of  privilege  are 
the  enemies  of  business — we  mean  hardly  with  safety 
to  the  institution  and  the  endowments.  Yet  it  is  neces- 
sary if  the  student  is  to  know  what  business  is.  It  is, 
too,  of  little  advantage  to  learn  the  technique  of  business 
and  go  out  into  the  world  unequipped  with  the  necessary 
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knowledge  of  what  it  is  that  makes  good  or  bad  business. 
Until  they  are  prepared  to  do  this  these  institutions  of 
higher  business  learning  are  sadly  pretentious  and  ninety 
per  cent,  inefficient. 

IF  business  knew  its  opportunities  it  would  establish 
real  colleges  to  teach  principles  of  business  rather  than 
theories  of  technique  of  business.  And  this  would  be 
something  worth  while,  for  there  are  fundamental  laws 
of  production  and  distribution.  For  of  these  the  insti- 
tutions named  are  in  the  profoundest  ignorance.  A  college 
of  commerce  run  by  protectionists  with  protectionist 
teachers  should  make  the  angels  laugh.  A  business  col- 
lege whose  tenets  call  for  the  acceptance  of  the  status 
quo,  or  at  least  refrain  from  questioning  it,  is  not  likely 
to  get  the  world  much  further  along  in  producing  wealth 
for  the  multitude,  or  in  advancing  the  business  success 
of  the  individual.  The  secret  of  failure  or  success  in  busi- 
ness— which  after  all  is  service — is  dependent  upon 
principles  which  business  colleges  in  their  very  nature  are 
not  likely  to  approach  with  an  open  mind. 

HERE  in  our  world  is  a  system  of  society  in  which  we 
have  what  Asquith  called,  though  in  another  con- 
nection, "the  apparatus  of  illusion."  We  have  a  so-called 
democracy  in  which  nearly  everything  is  undemocratic; 
a  system  of  society  in  which  we  boast  that  everybody  has 
a  chance,  sometimes  we  say  an  equal  chance,  yet  in  which 
most  of  the  prizes  are  for  those  who  come  first — really 
the  forestallers.  We  boast  that  business  is  founded  upon 
confidence,  yet  every  one  distrusts  his  neighbor,  and  in 
making  loans  we  are  particular  about  the  collateral.  We 
talk  boastfully  about  the  "ethics  of  business,"  yet  the 
ethics  of  the  race  track  and  the  gambling  fraternity  is, 
generally  speaking,  far  superior,  and  is  the  only  business 
founded  upon  confidence.  Here,  it  is  true,  some  of  those 
engaged  get  something  for  nothing,  but  at  least  they  are 
quite  frank  about  it.  They  do  not  boast,  as  your  social 
philosopher  does,  that  "nobody  can  get  something  for 
nothing" — how  often  we  hear  tha.t  phrase — yet  that  is 
just  what  goes  on  continually.  In  fact  the  whole  basis 
of  our  economic  system  rests  upon  the  practise  of  "getting 
something  for  nothing" — and  much  of  it. 

BUT  "the  apparatus  of  illusion"  conceals  the  pro- 
cess. The  great  social  land  rent  fund,  increased  and 
intensified  by  speculation,  is  so  combined  with  actual 
earnings,  or  returns  to  capital,  as  to  seem  indivisible. 
Deeds  of  sale  include  house  value  as  well  as  land  value; 
in  what  is  called  "profits",  earnings  and  returns  to  priv- 
ilege are  intermingled;  and  even  in  some  of  the  so-called 
salaries  paid  by  corporations  to  favored  employees  are 
included  some  of  the  dribblings  of  economic  rent  and  mon- 
opoly profit.  To  separate  these  into  their  component 
parts  is  not  possible  to  theoretical  analysis.  Yet  by  one 
stroke,  or  gradually,  if  you  please,  the  land  rent  fund  can 


be  diverted  into  the  public  treasury,  and  the  whole  "appa- 
ratus of  illusion"  disappear,  wages — under  what  would 
then  be  free  competition — would  go  to  labor,  and  interest 
— or  what  would  then  remain  of  interest— to  capital, ' 
the  only  division  possible  under  the  operation  of  natural 
unhindered  economic  law. 

Tolstoy  and  Henry  George 

r  I  ''HE  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Leo 
•*•  Tolstoy,  the  great  Russian  humanitarian,  was  made 
the  occasion  of  a  special  celebration  by  the  Soviet  govern- 
ment, which  stressed  the  work  of  Tolstoy  in  arousing  a 
consciousness  of  human  brotherhood.  Although  Tolstoy 
was  a  Christian  and  a  pacifist,  and  thus  in  opposition  to 
policies  of  the  present  Russian  government  as  in  other 
ways  he  was  arrayed  against  the  Czarist  regime,  the  Soviet 
government  not  only  established  a  school  in  his  memory, 
but  has  agreed,  in  deference  to  his  teachings,  that  neither 
atheism  nor  war  shall  be  inculcated  in  the  school. 

In  connection  with  this  anniversary,  many  articles  on 
Tolstoy  have  appeared  in  America,  but  practically  all 
glorify  him  as  a  novelist;  his  views  on  social  questions  are 
either  ignored,  or  glossed  over  as  amiable  idiosyncracies 
of  a  literary  genius.  The  younger  generation  would  never 
guess  that  Tolstoy  had  towered  like  a  giant  among  his 
contemporaries,  challenging  one  social  institution  after 
another — divine  right  of  kings,  warfare,  slavery,  private 
property  in  land.  Even  such  articles  as  mentioned  Tol- 
stoy's interest  in  social  questions  carefully  omitted  any 
reference  to  his  scathing  denunciations  of  what  he  termed 
"The  Great  Iniquity" — private  ownership  of  the  land 
which  God  had  made  for  all. 

One  notable  exception,  however,  was  an  article  in  the 
New  York  Times  of  September  9,  1928,  by  Count  Ilya 
Tolstoy,  a  son  of  the  philosopher,  from  which  we  quote 
the  following: 

Speaking  of  father's  American  friends  I  have  also  to 
mention  the  great  economist,  Henry  George.  His  book 
on  "Single  Tax"  was  a  revelation  to  my  father. 

It  must  be  said  here  that  the  land  question  in  Russia 
is  far  more  acute  than  in  this  country.  The  population 
of  Central  Russia  is  very  dense  and  land  hunger  is  the 
normal  condition  of  the  peasantry.  It  was  especially 
so  before  the  Revolution,  when  the  large  estates  were  in 
the  hands  of  the  nobles  and  the  peasantry  had  not  enough 
land  to  live  on  even  in  a  state  of  semi-starvation.  My 
father  believed  that  land  ownership  was  the  "slavery 
of  our  times"  and  together  with  the  Russian  peasantry 
he  thought  that  land  belongs  to  God  and  cannot  be  man's 
property. 

He  was  feverishly  seeking  for  a  solution  of  the  land 
question  in  Russia  when  he  ran  across  Henry  George's 
"Progress  and  Poverty."  This  was  exactly  what  he  was 
looking  for.  Here  was  a  peaceful  and  righteous  solution 
of  the  problem.  Let  the  land  belong  to  the  nation  as 
a  whole  and  give  the  use  of  it  to  those  who  work  on  it  with 
their  own  hands.  My  father  believed  in  the  practical 
possibility  of  such  a  reform  in  Russia  so  deeply  that  he 
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even  wrote  to  some  of  the  members  of  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment and  to  the  Czar  himself  advocating  the  abolition 
of  land  ownership  and  the  institution  of  the  Single  Tax 
in  Russia. 

My  father  never  met  Henry  George,  but  his  son,  Henry 
George,  Jr.,  made  a  special  trip  to  Russia  to  meet  him. 
My  father  was  certainly  very  happy  to  know  the  son  of 
the  man  whom  he  so  much  admired  and  to  hear  from  him 
of  the  life  and  activities  of  the  great  reformer.  When 
they  were  parting  my  father  turned  to  Mr.  George  and 
said:  "Good-bye;  we  will  probably  never  meet  again. 
I  am  much  older  than  you  are  and  I  will  probably  see  your 
father  in  the  beyond  before  you  get  there.  What  shall 
I  tell  him?" 

"Tell  him  that  I  am  continuing  his  work  as  much  as 
it  is  in  my  power,"  said  Mr.  George,  smiling. 

However,  fate  decided  differently.  Young  Henry  George 
died  the  next  year  after  his  visit  to  Russia  and  my  father 
survived  him  by  a  score  of  years.  The  picture  of  Henry 
George  is  another  picture  of  an  American  friend  that  he 
always  kept  on  his  wall. 

A  Bit  of  British  History 

.  T  AND  AND  LIBERTY,  London,  the  monthly  journal 
•1~*  for  Land  Value  Taxation  and  Free  Trade,  was  first 
started  in  Glasgow  Scotland,  under  the  title  The  Single 
Tax.  The  twenty-first  anniversary  number  in  June, 
1915,  contained  a  leader  by  its  first  and  present  editor, 
Mr.  John  Paul,  frankly  acknowledging  that  "The  idea 
of  the  paper  was  first  mooted  by  Mr.  J.  O'Donnell  Derrick, 
a  young  Glasgow  Irishman,"  who  for  20  years  was  United 
Irish  League  Organizer  for  Scotland,  acting  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connor,  M.P.,  its  president,  and 
of  the  late  Mr.  John  E.  Redmond,  M.P.  Mr.  Paul  re- 
lated "There  were  many  conversations  over  the  proposal 
to  start  the  paper  but  no  great  enthusiasm  for  it."  But 
Derrick  was  insistent.  He  was  a  man  with  a  vision.  He 
had  made  up  his  mind  that  the  need  of  the  movement 
was  a  monthly  organ.  The  idea  took  complete  possession 
of  his  mind  and  he  made  it  the  main  topic  of  all  discussion 
at  the  rooms  or  wherever  he  met  anyone  interested.  In 
Derrick's  eyes  there  was  only  one  barrier  to  meet  and 
overcome,  and  that  was  a  reliable  guarantee  to  the  printer 
that  his  account  would  be  paid.  A  special  fund  for  the 
purpose  was  accordingly  added  to  the  financial  obliga- 
tions of  the  day." 

There  is  the  story  in  brief  of  how  the  paper  now  known 
as  Land  and  Liberty  came  to  be  founded  and  Mr.  Derrick 
in  its  first  year  collected  the  money  to  pay  the  printer's 
bill  without  fee  or  reward,  all  as  a  labor  of  love  in  the  first 
year  of  its  existence. 

A  word  of  explanation  is  due  LAND  AND  FREEDOM 
readers.  Mr.  Derrick  is  now  and  for  some  years  has  been 
the  correspondent  for  Scotland  of  The  Irish  News  a 
daily  paper  in  Belfast,  and  of  The  Irish  Weekly.  He  is 
not  a  member  of  any  British  political  party.  Consequently 
he  is  found  acting  as  an  independent  Henry  George  man 
viewing  political  and  economic  questions  always  through 


"Progress  and  Poverty"  spectacles.  In  LAND  AND  FRKK- 
DOM  our  readers  found  several  critical  letters  addressed 
to  Mr.  Arthur  Henderson,  M.P.,  because  of  the  latter's 
views  on  Surtax.  In  The  Evening  Citizen  of  Glasgow 
there  appeared  a  sarcastic  reference  to  Mr.  Philip  Snowden. 
Above  the  pen-name  of  Bootagh-Aughagower  there  ap- 
peared in  the  issue  of  The  Citizen  of  date  31st  May,  the 
following  letter  from  Mr.  Derrick: 

In  Saturday's  issue,  page  4,  you  published  a  quotation 
in  reference  to  site  values,  suggesting  that  Mr.  Snowden, 
being  a  near  neighbor  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  pinched  the 
latter's  discarded  Land  Values  breeches,  and  now  proudly 
wears  them.  As  a  matter  of  historic  fact,  the  Liberal 
ex-Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  could  not  discard  what 
neither  he  nor  his  Budget  possessed.  The  greatest 
critics  of  the  Budget  were  the  Leagues  for  the  Taxation 
of  Land  Values.  That  ill-conceived,  fantastic  Budget 
was  easily  breached  by  landowning  interests.  What 
Mr.  Snowden  is  wearing  is  not  Lloyd  George's,  but  Henry 
George's  breeches,  which  are  unpuncturable,  a  splendid 
fit,  and  adorn  the  figure  of  a  logical  mind,  harnessed  to 
the  great  cause  of  making  more  jobs  than  men,  through 
the  simple  taxation  and  rating  expedient  which  will  compel 
all  the  useful  land  of  Britain  to  be  fully  developed. 

— BOOTAGH-AUGHAGOWER. 

Mr.  Snowden  was  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  the 
last  British  Labor  Government  and  is  looked  on  as  likely 
to  occupy  again  that  position,  if  the  Labor  Party  triumph 
at  the  General  Election  in  Britain  next  year. 

Recently  in  The  Forward,  Glasgow,  the  official  weekly 
organ  of  the  Labor  Party,  of  which  Mr.  Thomas  Johnstone, 
M.P.,  is  editor,  there  was  a  statement  from  Mr.  Snowden 
of 

"Suggested  aims  as  distinct  from  general  objects  for 
the  lifetime  of  the  next  Labor  Government."  First  place 
in  that  statement  was — "I  see  no  reason  why  a  Labor 
Government  with  four  or  five  years  of  office,  should  not 
carry  a  great  scheme  of  land  reform — including  the  taxa- 
tion and  rating  of  land  values." 

Single  Taxers  in  Britain  are  praying  and  working  for 
the  return,  mainly  of  the  Labor  Party  to  power  at  the 
next  General  Election.  Their  hopes  are  high  that  Philip 
Snowden  and  the  Labor  Government  will  fulfill  their 
promise  and  Tax  and  Rate  Land  Values. 

The  coming  year  is  the  one  where  intensified  Single  Tax 
propaganda  is  most  needed  in  Britain. 

Progress  is  undoubtedly  being  made.  Recently  the 
Scottish  Liberal  Council  passed  a  resolution  in  favor  of 
the  rating  and  taxation  of  land  values.  This  progress 
has  mainly  been  achieved  by  the  activities  of  Henry  George 
adherents  in  and  outside  of  political  parties  and  by  men 
in  every  center  conducting  press  propaganda  by  means 
of  "Letters  to  Editors."  The  Land  Value  Taxation 
Leagues  have  these  unpaid  correspondents  in  every 
centre,  Glasgow,  Edinburgh,  London,  Liverpool,  Man- 
chester, Bradford,  Inverness,  Falkirk,  Dublin,  etc.  And 
so  the  work  goes  on. 
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GEORGE  LLOYD  ON  THE  RADIO   STATION 
W.P.C.H.,  SATURDAYS  6.15 

F^HE  question  of  taxation  is  one  of  the  most  important 
-*•  questions  now  confronting  the  people  of  the  United 
States. 

Chief  Justice  Marshall  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  is  quoted  as  having  said,  'The  power  to 
tax  is  the  power  to  destroy,  '  and  that  is  true. 

A  nation  can  be  destroyed  if  the  taxes  are  enough  to 
drain  the  earnings  of  the  people  from  them,  leaving  them 
less  than  sufficient  to  purchase  the  necessaries  of  life.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  to  tax  is  to  take  and  that  is  why  a  tax 
levied  on  a  house  or  other  product  of  labor  ultimately 
equals  the  value  of  the  house  or  the  other  product  of  labor 
and  often  equals  more  than  the  value  of  the  things  that 
are  taxed.  Under  the  present  unjust  and  unnecessary 
system  of  taxation  those  who  have  buildings  erected, 
thereby  lowering  rent  and  providing  work  directly  and 
indirectly  for  every  worker  in  the  United  States  are  heavily 
penalized  by  a  tax  levied  on  the  building.  While  those 
who  withhold  land  from  use,  thereby  causing  high  rent, 
unemployment,  slums,  etc.,  stand  to  make  a  profit  when 
they  sell  the  unused  land,  and  yet  it  is  not  everyone  who 
keeps  land  out  of  use  that  makes  a  profit,  for  many  are 
ruined. 

One  of  the  strangest  things  is  the  number  of  people 
who  are  owners  of  vacant  land  wondering  why  rent  is 
high  and  why  unemployment  persists  when  the  cause 
is  due  to  holding  land  out  of  use.  Nevertheless,  many 
people  are  beginning  to  realize  that  the  present  system 
of  taxation  is  the  cause  of  our  economic  troubles  as  it  dis- 
courages those  who  put  land  to  use  while  it  encourages 
those  who  keep  land  out  of  use  with  the  hope  of  profit. 
The  greater  part  of  taxes  are  now  paid  by  tenants,  as  the 
rent  consists  of  three  major  items,  namely,  the  rent  for 
the  rooms  or  loft,  the  taxes  on  the  building  and  the  rent 
for  the  land. 

Very  few  people  realize  that  a  tax  levied  on  anything 
produced  by  labor  is  added  to  the  price  of  the  article,  while 
abolishing  all  taxation  and  collecting  the  entire  rent  of 
land  for  public  needs  would  greatly  lower  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing and  also  make  land  free,  because  the  rent  of  land  would 
be  returned  to  the  people  in  the  form  of  schools,  fire  houses, 
subways,  bridges,  etc. 

At  present  nearly  70%  of  the  land  in  Greater  New  York 
is  out  of  use  or  inadequately  used,  thereby  causing  high 
rent,  lack  of  business,  unemployment,  slums,  etc.  Just 
now  many  people  in  Staten  Island  are  protesting  the  high 
tolls  charged  those  who  cross  the  new  bridges.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  there  is  no  need  to  levy  one  penny  of  toll  on  those 
who  cross  the  new  bridges,  because  the  bridges  have  in- 
creased the  land  values  sufficiently  to  pay  the  cost  of  the 
bridges  if  the  people  were  wise  enough  to  collect  their  land 


values  to  pay  for  the  bridges  instead  of  taxing  the  money 
out  of  their  pockets  as  they  are  now  doing. 

How  many  people  realize  that  the  seven  cent  subway 
fare  question  is  closely  connected  with  taxation?  But 
it  is  because  the  people  are  being  taxed  to  maintain  and 
operate  the  subways  while  the  increase  in  the  rent  of  land 
due  to  the  subways,  amounting  to  millions  of  dollars, 
is  not  collected  to  maintain  and  operate  them.  If  the 
rent  of  land  due  to  the  subways  was  collected  to  run  the 
subways  there  would  be  no  need  to  charge  the  passengers 
any  fare.  Just  think  of  riding  in  the  subways  every  day 
without  paying  fare;  would  it  not  be  wonderful? 

Do  you  know  that  every  public  improvement  such  as 
schools,  fire  houses,  bridges,  subway  tunnels,  boardwalks, 
etc.,  increase  the  rent  of  land  enough  to  pay  for  the  im- 
provements, without  levying  one  penny  of  taxation  on 
the  people.  Unfortunately  the  city  only  collects  25%  of 
the  land  rent  due  to  population  while  75%  of  our  land  rent 
is  not  collected  for  public  expenses  and  it  amounts  to  some 
$500,000,000  a  year.  $500,000,000  is  a  tremendous  sum 
of  money  to  escape  from  the  people  of  the  city. 

There  is  a  growing  army  of  people  who  complain  that 
their  homes  are  overtaxed.  That  is  the  reason  the  city 
of  Pittsburgh  has  reduced  the  taxes  on  buildings  50%  less 
than  the  taxes  on  land,  thereby  encouraging  those  who  have 
buildings  erected  while  discouraging  those  who  withhold 
land  from  use.  The  people  of  Pittsburgh  are  now  work- 
ing to  have  all  taxes  on  buildings  abolished  and  the  full 
rent  of  land  collected  for  public  use.  Many  a  family  have 
lost  their  home  on  account  of  being  taxed  out  of  house 
and  home,  as  the  saying  goes.  Today  all  of  the  neces- 
saries of  life  such  as  foodstuffs,  clothing,  building  and 
machinery,  automobiles,  gasoline,  etc.,  are  heavily  taxed, 
and  that  is  why  everything  we  consume  or  use  is  so  dear. 
The  taxes  are  added  to  the  price  and  that  increased  price 
comes  out  of  the  wages  and  salaries  of  the  workers. 

No  wonder  the  housewife  cannot  maintain  the  home 
with  the  money  she  receives.  If  the  taxes  levied  on  the 
necessaries  of  life  were  indicated  by  a  tag  then  we  could 
know  how  many  billions  of  dollars  we  were  indirectly  pay- 
ing when  buying  the  things  we  need.  Some  day  the  people 
of  the  United  States  will  demand  the  abolition  of  all  taxa- 
tion and  the  collection  of  their  land  rent  for  all  public 
needs  and  the  people  will  live  as  they  are  entitled  to  live. 

There  is  considerable  talk  about  the  wonderful  prosperity 
of  the  people.  It  is  true  that  some  are  very  prosperous 
but  the  great  majority  of  the  people  are  not  prosperous. 
For  instance,  take  our  farmers  and  miners  and  the  millions 
of  workers  in  the  towns  and  cities  who  are  out  of  work. 
Today  an  advertisement  brings  50  applicants  and  some- 
times a  hundred  seeking  employment.  How  can  the 
people  be  truly  prosperous  under  a  tax  system  that  dis- 
courages those  who  provide  jobs  by  putting  land  to  use  by 
levying  a  tax  on  improvements,  while  encouraging  those 
who  keep  land  idle  with  hope  of  profit?  Idle  land  means 
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idle  men,  high  rent,  slums,  crime,  etc.  Taxes  are  increas- 
ing by  leaps  and  bounds:  if  you  do  not  think  so  ask  those 
who  are  paying  taxes.  The  taxes  now  paid  by  the  people 
are  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  benefits  received.  How 
many  people  ever  stop  to  think  of  the  taxes  raised  in  each 
borough  and  how  much  of  the  taxes  are  spent  in  the  bor- 
ough from  which  they  are  collected.  In  other  words, 
should  the  revenue  raised  in  a  borough  be  spent  in  said 
borough?  If  ever  the  people  awaken  and  abolish  all 
taxation  and  collect  their  land  rent  for  their  public  needs 
there  will  be  a  new  world  and  the  people  of  our  country 
will  be  truly  prosperous,  not  in  spots  or  from  time  to  time, 
but  all  the  time. 

To  bring  about  that  condition  we  will  have  to  give  the 
question  of  taxation  much  more  time  and  thought  than 
we  have  ever  before  given  to  the  subject. 

Those  who  desire  to  understand  the  question  of  taxa- 
tion in  all  its  bearings  should  read  "Progress  and  Poverty," 
by  Henry  George,  wherein  he  outlines  the  cause  of  Poverty, 
War,  Unemployment,  High  Rent,  Slums,  Crime,  etc., 
and  also  tells  us  the  remedy.  He  says  there  can  be  no 
cure  for  the  evils  that  beset  humanity  until  the  cause  of 
the  evils  is  abolished.  Henry  George  further  says  that 
the  earth  is  the  gift  of  God  for  the  equal  use  of  all  the  people, 
and  therefore  the  rent  of  land  produced  by  population 
should  be  collected  for  all  public  expenses  instead  of  taxing 
the  product  of  labor  for  government  needs. 

Our  troubles  are  not  political,  they  are  economic.  The 
overtaxed  people  should  demand  the  abolition  of  taxation 
direct  and  indirect  and  the  collection  of  the  full  rent  of 
land  for  all  public  needs.  Then  the  United  States  would 
be  a  tax-free  nation  and  economic  freedom  cometo  all. 

Destroying  Speculative  Rent 

TCPURTHERMORE,  taxes  on  land  values  not  only  do 
not  check  production  as  do  most  other  taxes,  but 
they  tend  to  increase  production  by  destroying  specula- 
tive rent.  Because  we  allow  the  rise  of  land  values  to  go 
to  the  owners  of  land  who,  as  owners  of  land,  do  nothing 
to  cause  that  rise  of  value  we  foster  a  holding  up  of  land  with 
the  result  that  the  rent  of  any  land  to-day  exceeds  its 
economic  rent  by  a  sum  known  as  speculative  rent. 
Economic  rent  plus  speculative  rent  equals  a  rack  rent, 
i.  e.,  one  which  leaves  to  industry  just  enough  to  keep  it 
going  and  to  laborers  just  enough  to  keep  them  alive.  In 
fact  its  tendency  is  to  go  further  than  this,  crushing  indus- 
try to  death  and  forcing  laborers  out  of  existence — which 
tendency  is  resisted  by  industry  or  by  workers,  and  we 
have  the  spectacle  of  a  lock-out,  a  strike,  or  an  industrial 
depression.  These  spasms  of  industrial  depression  are 
but  the  expression  of  the  rise  of  rent  above  the  limits  of 
economic  rent  or  natural  rent  to  a  point  near  the  limits 
upon  which  laborers  will  consent  to  live — the  habitual 
standard  of  living  of  the  masses. 

— H.  G.  PEARCE  in  Sydney,  Aus.,  Address  by  wireless. 


Address  of  George  E.  Evans, 
^Pittsburgh,  President  Henry 
George  Foundation  of  America 

HENRY  GEORGE  CONGRESS,  MONDAY,  SEPT.  10 

DESIRE  on  behalf  of  the  Henry  George  Foundation 
•*•  and  of  the  delegates  who  have  assembled  here  from 
various  parts  of  the  United  States  to  attend  this  Congress 
to  thank  Councilman  Mills  for  the  cordial  welcome  which 
he  has  extended  to  us  and  to  express  our  appreciation 
of  the  splendid  hospitality  that  has  been  shown  us.  It 
is  gratifying,  I  may  also  say,  to  observe  that  the  people 
of  Chicago  have  chosen  a  man  of  the  high  type  of  Mr. 
Mills  to  represent  them  in  the  city's  legislative  body. 
We  need  more  men  of  his  ability  and  vision  in  public 
office. 

It  is  also  most  fitting  that  I  should  take  advantage  of 
this  opportunity  to  express  our  deep  appreciation  of  the 
splendid  cooperation  that  has  been  given  in  the  arrange- 
ments for  this  gathering  by  Chairman  Ewing  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Chicago  Convention  Committee  in  particular 
and  by  the  Single  Taxers  of  Chicago  in  general. 

In  response  to  your  most  cordial  invitation,  we  are 
assembled  here  today  for  the  third  annual  Henry  George 
Congress.  It  is  a  splendid  programme  that  has  been  pre- 
pared and  I  am  sure  that  we  shall  derive  a  great  deal  of 
instruction  and  inspiration  from  this  gathering.  This 
is  not  merely  a  convention  of  the  Henry  George  Founda- 
tion, though  it  is  held  under  its  auspices;  it  is  a  national 
conference  intended  for  all  disciples  of  Henry  George,  re- 
gardless of  whether  they  are  members  of  the  Foundation 
or  of  any  other  Single  Tax  organization.  It  has  been  our 
aim  to  have  all  elements  and  shades  of  opinion  represented 
and  this  variety  of  ideas  should  make  our  conference  very 
stimulating  and  profitable.  We  aim  to  make  the  annual 
Congress  a  clearing  house  for  the  presentation  of  helpful 
ideas  and  reports  of  activities  in  all  lines  of  endeavor. 

Just  two  years  ago  the  Henry  George  Foundation  of 
America  was  established  as  a  permanent  national  institu- 
tion in  memory  of  the  great  philosopher,  economist  and 
exponent  of  freedom,  whom  we  delight  to  honor,  and  for 
the  purpose  of  popularizing  his  great  idea  which  has  come 
to  be  known  as  "The  Single  Tax."  The  Foundation  was 
incorporated  under  the  laws  of  Pennsylvania,  with  a 
responsible  board  of  twenty-one  trustees  embracing  in 
its  number  some  of  our  leading  Single  Taxers.  Associated 
with  them  is  a  National  Advisory  Commission  which  in- 
cludes many  prominent  figures  in  the  movement  and  is 
representative  of  all  sections  of  the  country. 

Single  Taxers  have  been  prone  to  neglect  organization 
and  such  organizations  as  have  been  attempted  hereto- 
fore have  generally  proven  to  be  short-lived,  resulting 
in  the  loss  of  much  valuable  time  and  effort  and  tending 
to  discourage  many  loyal  supporters.  Since  the  war  days 
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we  had  been  without  any  recognized  national  organiza- 
tion, our  active  groups  were  scattered  and  un-coordinated, 
and  many  who  had  borne  the  brunt  of  the  battle  in  years 
gone  by  had  lost  something  of  their  fighting  spirit.  In 
undertaking  our  new  forward  movement,  we  therefore 
resolved  to  lay  a  firm  foundation  with  a  view  to  assuring 
the  permanence  of  this  national  agency,  so  that  the  results 
of  our  efforts  would  be  conserved  and  an  aggressive  fight- 
ing force  maintained  until  the  glad  day  when  the  great 
dream  of  Henry  George  is  realized  and  the  Single  Tax 
"Unlimited"  is  in  full  operation. 

Such  a  national  institution,  it  was  felt,  ought  to  be  sup- 
plied with  large  financial  resources  and  there  is  no  reason 
why  there  should  be  any  lack  ol  funds  to  promote  a  move- 
ment that  offers  to  all  the  people  such  blessings  as  will 
flow  from  the  attainment  of  real  economic  freedom  and 
permanent  and  genuine  prosperity.  It  is  true  that  we  do 
not  have  in  the  Single  Tax  movement  at  the  present  time 
a  great  many  persons  of  large  means  and  yet  I  believe  that 
if  we  could  but  realize  the  great  opportunity  that  we  have, 
the  resources  would  soon  be  forthcoming  in  sufficient  volume 
to  provide  for  a  great  extension  of  activities.  Many  have 
given  very  generously  and  we  trust  that  many  more  will 
do  so  as  the  work  progresses. 

That  the  time  was  ripe  for  a  more  aggressive  movement 
in  behalf  of  the  Single  Tax  was  evident  from  the  cordial 
welcome  and  many  enthusiastic  messages  that  greeted 
the  announcement  of  the  establishment  of  the  Henry  George 
Foundation  of  America.  It  seemed  to  be  a  signal  for  a 
general  reawakening  of  interest  throughout  the  entire 
United  States  and  it  is  very  gratifying,  indeed,  to  learn 
that,  in  pursuance  of  our  example,  there  has  just  recently 
been  established,  "The  Henry  George  Foundation  of 
Australia, "  with  very  substantial  support  assured.  Many 
who  have  become  discouraged  during  and  since  the  war 
days  took  on  new  hope  and  rallied  for  a  greater  effort  and 
minor  differences  are  being  forgotten  or  submerged  in  the 
interests  of  our  great  common  cause. 

The  Henry  George  Foundation  purchased  in  January, 
1927,  the  birthplace  of  our  great  leader  and  the  old  home- 
stead is  to  be  preserved  as  a  permanent  memorial.  The 
restoration,  however,  is  not  yet  completed.  It  ought  to 
be  placed  in  first  class  condition  and  given  an  attractive 
setting  as  a  spot  of  historic  interest.  We  hope  that  those 
who  feel  an  interest  in  this  worthy  undertaking  will  supply 
the  funds  necessary  to  carry  through  this  project  at  a  very 
early  date. 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  Foundation,  however,  is 
to  popularize  the  economic  programme  of  Henry  George 
and  to  hasten  its  adoption.  We  have  been  busy  with 
the  beginnings  at  least  of  this  great  undertaking.  As 
announced  at  our  first  Congress,  the  Henry  George  Founda- 
tion stands  for  the  preaching  of  the  full  gospel  of  Henry 
George.  It  would  not  be  true  to  its  illustrious  name  if 
it  were  to  do  otherwise.  Through  the  constant  and  care- 


ful distribution  of  a  great  many  books  and  pamphlets 
setting  forth  the  Georgest  philosophy  and  through  hun- 
dreds of  lectures  before  clubs  and  audiences  of  various 
sorts,  we  have  brought  to  the  attention  of  many  some 
knowledge  at  least  of  the  great  truths  taught  by  Henry 
George.  We  have  a  very  ambitious  programme  for  the 
multiplication  of  such  work  and  are  seeking  the  most  effec- 
tive means  for  the  wide  extension  of  true  economic  educa- 
tion among  the  people,  for  the  lack  of  economic  knowledge 
is  most  distressingly  evident.  The  work  of  Assistant 
Secretary  Maguire,  in  charge  of  literature  distribution, 
is  particularly  deserving  of  commendation. 

We  do  not  regard  the  Single  Tax  as  a  mere  fiscal  reform 
and  we  have  no  thought  of  confining  our  efforts  to  such 
modest  tax  reforms  as  the  Pittsburgh  tax  plan.  Never- 
theless, we  cannot  but  recognize  the  widespread  interest 
that  has  been  manifested  in  Pittsburgh's  policy  of  con- 
centrating the  principal  burden  of  municipal  taxation 
upon  the  land  values  of  the  community.  That  such  a 
large  and  conservative  city  as  Pittsburgh  has  made  so 
significant  a  gesture  in  the  direction  of  the  Single  Tax 
appears  to  have  given  substantial  encouragement  to  loyal 
workers  not  only  in  our  own  country,  but  in  foreign  lands 
as  well.  Pittsburgh  has  not  gone  so  far  toward  the  Single 
Tax,  but  at  least  it  points  to  a  practical  manner  ot  approach. 

We  have  sought  to  encourage  the  organization  of  local 
or  state  groups  or  clubs  throughout  the  country  and  are 
glad  to  note  at  least  some  evidences  of  renewed  activity 
in  this  direction,  which  we  hope  may  be  attributed  in  part 
at  least  to  our  efforts.  The  Henry  George  Club  of  Pitts- 
burgh, organized  four  years  ago,  continues  to  thrive  and 
prosper  and  has  maintained  interesting  weekly  luncheon 
meetings,  winter  and  summer,  without  interruption.  We 
are  particularly  pleased  to  observe  the  splendid  life  and 
activity  that  is  being  manifested  by  the  reorganized 
Chicago  Single  Tax  Club,  which  is  favored  with  such  an 
able  and  enthusiastic  group  of  the  younger  men  and  women. 

We  are  glad  to  report  to  this  Congress  an  important 
extension  of  lecture  activities  through  the  inauguration 
of  the  "Progress  and  Poverty"  Lecture  Bureau,  an 
announcement  of  which  will  be  made  by  our  Vice-Presi- 
dent,  Joseph  Dana  Miller,  who  is  the  able  chairman  of 
the  committee  directing  this  enterprise.  This  bureau 
will  specialize  in  the  field  of  schools  and  colleges  and  seek 
to  acquaint  them  with  the  science  of  political  economy 
as  taught  by  the  master,  Henry  George. 

Our  Executive  Secretary,  Mr.  Williams,  recently  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Pittsburgh  Board  of  Assessors,  has  traveled 
extensively  during  the  past  two  years  and  has  made  many 
addresses  before  audiences  of  various  types  in  a  number 
of  states.  Because  of  his  personal  experience  with  the 
administration  ol  the  Pittsburgh  tax  plan,  he  has  naturally 
been  in  special  demand  for  speeches  dealing  with  the  nature 
and  effects  of  the  Pittsburgh  tax  experiment  and  has  taken 
a  very  active  part  in  the  Pennsylvania  campaign  recently. 
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His  lecture  work  has  been  supplemented  by  speaking  tours 
of  William  N.  McNair,  who  has  done  much  effective  work, 
and  by  a  number  of  other  volunteer  speakers. 

We  deeply  appreciate  the  fine  spirit  of  cooperation  that 
has  been  displayed  on  every  hand.  We  believe  in  co- 
operation and  have  endeavored  to  foster  this  spirit  by 
ourselves  cooperating  with  other  organizations  and  in- 
dividuals to  the  best  of  our  ability.  We  are  naturally 
gratified  by  the  many  expressions  of  approval  and  con- 
fidence that  we  have  received.  We  shall  strive  to  merit 
this  confidence  and  serve  you  and  your  cause  unceasingly. 
But  your  officers  can  accomplish  but  little  without  real 
team  work.  Let's  rally  our  forces  everywhere,  enroll 
every  man  and  woman  who  stands  for  the  great  principles 
of  Henry  George,  and  build  up  a  powerful  national  organ- 
ization to  restore  the  earth  to  the  people  as  their  common 
and  rightful  inheritance. 

Address  of  Percy  R.  Williams 
Secretary  Henry  George 
Foundation  of  America 

T  is  a  real  joy  to  participate  in  such  a  conference  of  loyal 
disciples  of  the  great  philosopher  and  I  fully  appreciate 
the  honor  of  being  invited  to  address  this  third  annual 
Henry  George  Congress  assembled  here  today  in  the  great 
city  of  Chicago,  which  has  for  so  many  years  been  a  lead- 
ing center  of  propaganda  activities.  We  are  gratified 
that  so  many  have  come  to  Chicago  from  all  parts  of  this 
nation  to  participate  in  this  Congress.  It  is  a  demonstra- 
tion of  their  zeal  for  the  great  cause  of  economic  freedom. 
Chicago  has  given  us  a  royal  welcome  and  we  deeply 
appreciate  her  hospitality. 

As  Secretary  I  have  been  working  for  some  months 
with  the  convention  committee  on  the  plans  and  pro- 
gramme for  this  Congress  and  I  wish  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  express  appreciation  of  the  splendid  cooperation 
given  by  the  Chicago  committee,  headed  by  our  able  chair- 
man, Clayton  J.  Ewing.  The  thorough  planning  and 
aggressive  work  that  have  bedn  done  by  this  committee 
serVe  to  further  demonstrate  the  great  value  of  having 
a  live  club  such  as  this  one  in  every  city.  While  this  Con- 
gress is  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Henry  George 
Foundation,  it  is  not  merely  a  Foundation  meeting,  but 
a  general  conference  to  which  all  Single  Taxers  are  in- 
vited and  in  which  many  organized  groups  are  participating. 

The  Henry  George  Congress  is  intended  to  serve  as  an 
open  forum  where  everyone  with  an  idea  to  present  may 
come  and  convey  his  message,  where  we  can  exchange 
both  ideas  and  experiences,  and  derive  inspiration  for  new 
and  better  work.  The  programme  has  been  arranged 
in  a  broad  spirit  of  tolerance  and  we  trust  that  this  spirit 
will  characterize  the  Congress  throughout  its  sessions, 
and  that  we  may  have  perfect  freedom  of  expression  and 


yet   maintain   that  cordial   fellowship   that   should  exist 
between  all  who  proclaim  the  great  name  of  Henry  George. 

Two  years  have  passed  since,  under  the  impetus  of  a 
rekindled  zeal,  the  first  Henry  George  Congress  assembled 
at  Philadelphia  at  the  call  of  a  group  of  prominent  Single 
Taxers  who  felt  that  the  time  had  come  to  revive  the  spirit 
of  Henry  George  as  a  motivating  force  and  to  launch  an 
aggressive  forward  movement  to  advance  the  cause  of 
economic  freedom.  It  was  my  good  fortune  to  have  a 
part  in  the  inauguration  of  the  Henry  George  Foundation 
which  sprang  out  of  that  Philadelphia  Congress  and  it 
fell  to  my  lot  to  serve  as  Executive  Secretary  of  the  new 
organization.  I  assure  you  that  I  appreciate  the  responsi- 
bility, as  well  as  the  honor  attached  to  this  office,  and 
mindful  of  that  responsibility,  I  come  before  you  this  morn- 
ing to  make  a  brief  statement  with  reference  to  our  am- 
bitions, our  activities  and  the  real  problems  that  confront 
us,  as  I  see  them. 

Our  worthy  President  has  outlined  in  a  general  way  in 
his  report  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  activities  which 
have  been  conducted  through  this  Foundation  and  it  is 
therefore  unnecessary  for  me  to  dwell  upon  these.  I  feel 
that  it  is  a  very  creditable  report  and  much  of  the  credit 
must  be  accorded  to  our  able  President,  for  he  has  given 
most  generously  of  his  time,  energy  and  money,  and  thus 
has  given  evidence  that  the  philosophy  of  Henry  George 
is  to  him  a  real  religion. 

We  have  not,  of  course,  measured  up  to  the  high  standard 
that  we  have  set  for  ourselves.  What  has  been  achieved 
represents  merely  a  beginning.  The  Foundation  has  not 
yet  been  provided  with  resources  adequate  to  take  advant- 
age of  the  great  opportunities  for  service  that  lie  before  us, 
and  what  we  have  been  able  to  do  has  been  accomplished 
with  a  very  modest  budget  which  has  had  to  be  very  econ- 
omically administered.  The  burden  of  financial  support 
has  been  borne  by  a  comparatively  few  persons.  With 
the  more  general  support,  however,  that  seems  now  to  be 
forthcoming,  I  feel  confident  that  our  activities  will  be 
greatly  extended  during  the  coming  year. 

That  "the  great  work  of  the  present  is  education"  is 
still  true  today  as  it  was  when  Henry  George  said  it.  The 
people  are  still  ignorant  of  the  great  economic  truths  and 
ours  is  the  task  of  educating  them.  But  education  must 
be  reinforced  with  organization.  Much  of  the  value  of 
the  educational  work  that  has  been  done  and  is  now  going 
on  will  be  lost  unless  we  develop  a  practical  programme, 
unless  those  whose  interest  is  aroused  by  lectures  or  litera- 
ture are  harnessed  to  some  plan  of  organized  action  look- 
ing to  the  goal  of  appropriate  political  or  legislative  achieve- 
ment. 

It  will  be  observed  that  much  of  the  work  that  we  have 
done  is  along  conventional  lines,  both  in  the  field  of  prop- 
aganda and  legislative  undertakings,  yet  our  campaigns, 
particularly  in  Pennsylvania  and  Delaware,  have  attracted 
an  unusual  degree  of  support  in  influential  official  circles. 
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We  might  congratulate  ourselves  upon  the  signs  of  pro- 
gress. But  we  have  no  illusion  that  we  are  yet  on  the 
royal  road  to  the  Single  Tax.  While  taking  advantage 
of  such  opportunities  as  are  afforded  us,  we  frankly  admit 
that  our  biggest  problems  are  yet  unsolved. 

In  the  present  state  of  public  opinion,  the  only  kind  of 
legislative  work  that  can  be  undertaken  with  an  actual 
prospect  of  early  achievement,  is,  of  course,  along  the  line 
of  minor  tax  reforms,  such  as  the  Pittsburgh  tax  plan 
represents.  For  work  such  as  this  there  appears  to  be  no 
more  promising  field  than  the  state  of  Pennsylvania. 
At  least,  this  is  the  judgment  of  most  of  those  interested 
along  these  lines,  and  it  was  felt  that  if  the  graded  tax 
system  in  effect  in  Pittsburgh  and  Scranton  could  be  ex- 
tended to  all  cities  of  the  state,  or  even  to  a  few  more  of 
such  cities,  the  achievement  would  be  of  great  encourage- 
ment to  those  who  are  eager  to  see  advances  made  in  legis- 
lation. Hence,  we  have  given  our  aid  and  encourage- 
ment to  the  promotion,  through  state  and  local  organiza- 
tions fostered  by  the  Henry  George  Foundation,  of  the 
movement  for  the  extension  of  the  Pittsburgh  plan.  We 
have  also  sought  to  pave  the  way  for  the  further  exemp- 
tion of  improvements  from  taxation  in  Pittsburgh  so  that 
a  larger  share  of  the  economic  rent  may  be  collected 
for  public  purposes,  and  there  are  indications  of  sub- 
stantial support  for  such  a  measure. 

But  the  Pittsburgh  plan  is  a  mere  gesture  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Single  Tax.  Though  perhaps  the  most  signif- 
icant advance  for  land  value  taxation  that  has  been  made 
in  the  United  States,  it  is  at  best  a  very  timid  approach 
toward  our  economic  goal.  Many  are  coming  to  feel 
that  there  is  need  for  a  more  courageous  policy  in  the  field 
of  education  and  perhaps  in  the  field  of  politics. 

During  the  lifetime  of  our  great  leader,  Georgism  spread 
rapidly  to  all  parts  of  the  so-called  "civilized"  world  and 
a  host  of  zealous  and  whole-hearted  converts  were  made 
who  have  kept  the  torch  burning  and  carried  on  the  work 
in  this  and  many  other  lands  with  a  persistence  born  of 
strong  conviction.  This  work  has  resulted  in  many 
achievements  worthy  of  note  in  the  direction  of  raising 
more  public  revenue  from  land  values  and  exempting 
more  of  labor  products  from  taxation. 

It  is  fortunate  that  the  Single  Tax  is  so  readily  adapt- 
able to  a  step-by-step  procedure  because  it  makes  it  pos- 
sible to  obtain  some  legislative  progress  while  we  are  prose- 
cuting the  great  campaign  of  education  which  is  needed  to 
develop  the  popular  support  essential  for  a  far-reaching 
change  in  our  economic  system.  But  there  is  at  the  same 
time  a  real  danger  to  the  Single  Tax  movement  in  the 
fact  that^  the  Single  Tax  programme  is  capable  of  being 
divided  into  a  great  number  of  small  "steps."  For  while 
these  "steps"  sometimes  could  hardly  be  identified  as 
having  much  relation  to  the  ultimate  goal  of  Henry  George, 
it  appears  that  many  have  attached  so  much  importance 
to  them  that  they  have  virtually  abandoned  the  preach- 


ing of  the  full  gospel  of  Henry  George  on  the  ground  that 
"practical"  work  is  the  only  thing  that  counts,  no  matter 
how  small  or  even  insignificant  the  steps  may  be.  If  the 
great  work  of  education  in  fundamental  economics  is  to 
be  sacrificed,  the  price  we  must  pay  is  too  great. 

Just  a  few  days  ago  my  attention  was  attracted  to  a 
motto  displayed  on  the  walls  of  one  of  our  Pittsburgh 
department  stores,  which  conveys  an  idea  that  is  worthy 
of  some  serious  thought.  It  read:  "The  line  of  least 
resistance  is  a  broad  highway  to  failure.  The  easy  way 
to  do  a  thing  is  the  best  way  only  when  it  is  the  right  way. " 
I  wonder  if  there  is  not  a  truth  in  this  statement  that  we 
Georgests  might  well  consider.  Are  we  not  in  these  days 
too  much  obsessed  with  the  "line  of  least  resistance?" 
Is  it  not  rather  the  line  of  greatest  assistance  that  we  should 
seek?  It  is  hardly  possible  to  develop  the  line  of  greatest 
assistance,  or  in  other  words,  of  strongest  support,  if  we 
allow  fear  of  opposition  to  be  the  controlling  factor.  For 
that  which  is  so  "harmless"  as  not  to  arouse  opposition 
must  be  too  petty  to  attract  great  support.  In  raising 
this  question  for  your  consideration,  may  I  quote  these 
impressive  words  from  Henry  George  which  have  perhaps 
not  received  the  attention  which  they  deserve:  "Even 
those  who  oppose  help  forward  as  well  as  those  who  toil 
to  advance.  Truth  grows  clearer  by  opposition.  All 
we  need  fear  is  to  be  ignored." 

I  think  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  reiterate  at  this  time 
that  the  Henry  George  Foundation,  true  to  its  name  and 
great  ideal,  stands  for  the  collection  by  government  for 
the  benefit  of  the  whole  people,  of  the  entire  economic 
rent  as  advocated  by  George.  We  who  proclaim  the 
obvious  truth  that  the  earth  is  the  common  inheritance 
of  all. mankind  are  all  moved  by  a  common  desire  to  see 
the  early  realization  of  the  dream  of  equal  rights  for  all 
and  special  privileges  for  none.  We  deplore  the  great  in- 
justice and  the  cruel  hardships  that  characterize  the  pres- 
ent economic  order,  and  we  know  that  Henry  George  has 
discovered  the  true  remedy.  But  sometimes  we  seem 
to  be  of  little  faith.  We  appear  to  lack  the  courage  of  our 
convictions,  that  courage  that  characterized  the  life  and 
work  of  our  gfeat  leader. 

Many  have  doubtless  reached  the  conclusion  that  noth- 
ing more  than  a  very  slow  and  very  gradual  advancp  is 
possible  and,  having  adjusted  their  minds  accordingly 
feel  that  the  only  practical  thing  to  do  is  to  work  along 
conservative  lines.  Some,  on  the  other  hand,  taking 
what  might  be  termed  an  ultra-radical  position,  would 
repudiate  the  entire  ideal  of  any  gradual  adjustment  and 
contend  that  we  should  sanction  nothing  but  a  demand 
for  the  immediate  collection  of  every  penny  of  economic 
rent.  And  yet,  on  the  whole,  I  believe  that  the  differences 
as  to  policy  and  method  that  seem  to  divide  us  are  off  times 
magnified  out  of  all  proportion  to  their  importance.  Such 
honest  differences  of  opinion  as  persist  after  free  and  full 
discussion  as  between  friends,  are  not  of  such  a  nature  as 
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to  break  the  tie  that  binds  Georgests  throughout  America 
and  the  world  in  devotion  to  a  great  common  cause.  Firm 
in  this  belief,  in  view  of  many  expressions  of  approval 
for  the  undertaking,  the  Henry  George  Foundation  has 
sought  to  develop  one  great  brotherhood  that  shall  strive 
manfully  for  the  abolition  of  poverty  and  the  attainment 
of  true  freedom. 

But  ours  is  a  great  social  reform,  a  far-reaching  economic 
programme.  How  can  we  expect  it  to  be  regarded  seri- 
ously as  such  unless  we  offer  the  people  large  enough 
"doses"  to  reach  close  to  the  root  of  our  economic  ills, 
unless  we  can  go  far  enough  toward  the  Single  Tax  to  have 
some  real  effect  on  the  production  and  distribution  of 
wealth.  Otherwise,  the  people  can  hardly  be  blamed  for 
turning  to  other  social  "remedies",  for  they  could  not  re- 
gard the  Single  Tax  as  much  more  than  an  academic  ques- 
tion, something  that  might  be  of  interest  to  some  future 
generation  in  a  rather  distant  day,  but  of  no  avail  for  those 
who  would  help  their  fellow  men  today. 

I  think  it  is  safe  to  say  that  all  of  us  would  welcome  a 
"half  a  loaf"  but  we  cannot  be  content  with  mere  crumbs 
while  the  great  evils  of  poverty  and  injustice  persist  and 
inequalities  in  the  distribution  of  wealth  are,  if  anything, 
more  pronounced  than  ever  before.  How  can  we  make 
the  Single  Tax  of  Henry  George  mean  something  to  the 
present  generation — to  ourselves  and  our  children? 

The  Vision 

ADDRESS  OF  JOSEPH   DANA   MILLER 
HENRY  GEORGE  CONGRESS,  SEPT.   10 

T  N  the  great  imaginative  literature  of  the  ancient  Hebrews 
•••  which  we  call  the  Holy  Scriptures  it  is  said:  "Where 
there  is  no  vision  the  people  perish."  Is  the  American 
nation  so  lacking?  Are  we  so  busy  running  after  the  things 
we  call  wealth,  are  we  so  engrossed  in  the  pursuit  of  self- 
indulgences  that  we  have  left  the  vision  behind  us?  It 
would  seem  so.  Our  age  is  the  apotheosis  of  material 
achievement.  In  the  chorus  of  ephemeral  overtones  the 
still  small  voice  of  the  spirit  is  unheard.  There  does  not 
seem  in  all  the  volume  of  sound  from  press  and  pulpit  and 
politics  a  single  authentic  voice.  No  wonder  Chesterton 
is  provoked  into  saying  that  it  is  unfortunate  that  the 
invention  of  the  radio  enabling  us  to  talk  to  millions  with 
enormously  increased  facility  comes  at  a  time  when  no- 
body has  anything  to  say! 

I  think  this  audience  would  be  puzzled  to  name  a  single 
writer  of  popular  eminence,  a  single  man  in  public  life, 
a  single  group  movement  outside  our  own,  that  glimpses 
any  real  vision  even  in  broken  lights.  We  are  to  remember 
that  even  in  our  own  life  time  it  was  not  always  so.  The 
vision  was  with  us  in  fitful  gleams.  The  Populist  move- 
ment, the  Non-Partisan  League,  the  Committee  of  48, 
we  all  remember.  But  every  vestige  of  these  movements 
embodying  some  vague  aspiration  has  departed.  Most 
people  seem  content  to  drift  along  with  the  two  old  time- 


serving parties,  Republican  and  Democratic,  both  now 
wedded  to  the  economic  Bedlamite  policy  of  protection. 
It  is  a  time  when  the  self-respecting  citizen  may  serve 
best  the  cause  of  the  Republic  by  staying  away  from  the 
polls,  or  voting  the  Socialist  ticket,  a  refuge  always  open 
to  us.  There  never  was  a  time  when  in  politics  the  citizen's 
vote  was  less  important. 

A  few  years  ago  I  sat  in  a  great  hall  in  this  city  as  a  dele- 
gate to  the  convention  of  the  Committee  of  48.  It  was 
an  inspiring  spectacle,  those  1500  delegates  from  nearly 
every  state  in  the  Union,  with  banners  flying  and  a  great 
hush  of  expectancy  over  all.  Here  was  not  a  gathering 
of  office  seekers — not  a  man  or  woman  among  them  but 
was  animated  by  a  hope  of  something  better  for  the  nation. 
It  was  good  to  be  here — for  a  few  hours  at  least  one  could 
feel  the  exaltation  and  share  the  hopes  that  throbbed  in 
the  breasts  of  so  many.  But  how  soon  it  was  to  melt  away. 

Perhaps  it  needed  no  political  prophet  to  foretell  its 
failure.  In  the  absence  of  a  harmony  of  purpose  this  great 
convention  broke  up  into  confused  and  bewildered  groups 
and  drifted  apart.  Only  for  a  few  minutes  when  our 
friend  Oscar  Geiger  held  the  Convention  in  the  spell 
of  his  eloquent  appeal — and  never  had  he  spoken  so  well 
— did  it  seem  that  this  great  Convention  might  declare 
for  the  Georgean  principle,  find  something  that  would 
hold  it  together  and  start  a  real  movement  for  its  accom- 
plishment. But  it  was  not  to  be. 

A  part  of  the  Convention  melted  away  and  marched  to 
another  hall  where  the  Labor  Party  was  formed .  The  band 
played  as  they  marched  along  and  this  led  the  late  Mr. 
William  Wallace  to  remark  that  it  was  the  only  instance 
on  record  of  a  funeral  procession  where  the  corpse  provided 
its  own  music. 

Such  vision  as  this  convention  had  failed  because  it 
lacked  the  necessary  apprehension  of  how  to  attain  it. 
And  it  was  but  a  partial  vision  after  all.  Henry  George 
gave  us  a  practical  vision,  for  he  linked  it  with  the  natural 
processes;  he  showed  us  how  it  could  be  attained;  he  ac- 
comodated  it  to  methods  approved  by  custom,  in  ways 
grown  familiar  to  civilization  and  communities.  He 
seized  upon  the  machinery  of  taxation  to  effect  this  great 
change  in  the  social  order. 

It  is  easy  perhaps  because  of  this  to  make  two  great 
mistakes.  We  may  magnify  these  fiscal  changes  we  pro- 
pose as  something  important  in  themselves.  We  have 
indeed  talked  of  natural  or  scientific  taxation;  there  is  no 
such  thing.  This  is  to  concern  ourselves  with  the  body 
rather  than  with  the  soul  of  our  movement. 

One  of  the  greatest  misfortunes  that  can  happen  to  a 
Henry  George  man  is  for  him  to  become  a  student  of  tax- 
ation ;  the  next  is  for  him  to  become  a  tax  expert.  He  is  then 
in  danger  of  becoming  atrophied,  impervious  to  principle. 
He  may  even  become  like  our  good  friend,  Prof.  Seligman, 
and  there  are  worse  than  Seligman,  I  can  tell  you.  I  do 
not  need  to  tell  you;  you  know. 
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Sometime  in  1975  another  Isaac  Disraeli  will  write  a  new 
chapter  for  his  "Curiosities  of  Literature"  in  which  he  will 
make  an  examination  of  books  and  treatises  dealing  with 
the  subject  of  taxation.  He  will  find  here  doctrines  con- 
firmatory of  the  theory  that  the  infallible  way  to  make  a 
country  rich  is  to  keep  things  out  of  it;  that  if  you  lend 
money  to  a  neighbor  in  straits  across  a  body  of  water  you 
must  clamor  like  a  Shylock  that  he  pay  to  the  last  penny, 
principal  and  interest,  and  then  proceed  to  adopt  measures 
that  will  make  it  difficult  if  not  impossible  for  him  to  pay 
at  all;  on  the  subject  of  local  taxation  he  will  find  taught 
in  these  books  the  strange  theory  that  you  can  get  more 
out  of  a  hogshead  by  tapping  it  a  number  of  times,  which 
is  analogous  to  the  story  of  the  man  who  built  a  dog  house 
and  made  one  hole  for  the  big  dog  to  get  in  and  another 
smaller  hole  for  the  little  puppies! 

The  other  mistake  we  make  and  with  which  we  are 
sometimes  charged,  is  to  talk  too  much  of  the  realization 
while  ignoring  the  method,  so  enamoured  of  the  vision, 
so  drunken  with  its  beauty,  that  we  are  blinded  by  the  sheer 
apprehension  of  a  world  of  men  and  women  made  really 
free,  a  vision  too  dazzling  for  eyes  yet  unaccustomed  to 
the  light. 

I  do  not  know  how  you  define  the  term  a  "religious 
man,"  though  I  know  how  T  define  it  for  myself.  Henry 
George  was  in  the  sense  I  understand  it  a  deeply  religious 
man.  It  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  the  men  who  have 
wrought  the  profoundest  influence  on  the  human  race 
were  the  men  who  were  possessed  of  the  vision — Moses, 
Jesus,  Mohammed,  Buddha,  and  perhaps  in  no  less  degree 
but  differently — Savonarola,  Mazzini,  yes,  and  Tom  Paine, 
and  the  man  we  honor  this  day. 

We  may  differ  as  we  will  on  the  meaning  of  the  word 
"inspiration,"  but  certainly  George  was  genuinely  in- 
spired. He  was  a  visionary,  but  a  very  practical  visionary. 
He  saw  the  vision,  and  all  his  life  he  made  it  his,  from  the 
time  it  broke  upon  him  as  it  did  to  Saul  of  Tarsus,  as  it 
did  to  the  Hebrew  Lawgiver  in  the  thunders  of  the  Mount; 
it  never  left  him;  he  lived  for  it — in  a  very  real  sense  he 
died  for  it.  And  that  vision  he  put  into  Progress  and 
Poverty,  and  there  it  is,  ineradicable  for  generation  after 
generation  as  the  tablets  of  Moses! 

INDIRECT  taxes,  while  deceptive,  are  really  the  most 
costly  of  all  and,  both  for  the  deceptiveness  and  the 
costliness,  should  be  avoided  in  legislation  for  the  frank- 
ness and  economy  of  direct  taxation.  Hardly  anybody 
appears  to  agree  with  us,  though,  and  if  the  gasoline  tax 
is  ultimately  wiped  out  all  over  the  country  what  may 
be  called  an  almost  popular  method  of  raising  public 
money  will  go  by  the  boards  and  our  legislators  will  begin 
to  hunt  frantically  for  some  new  patch  to  add  to  our 
taxation  crazy  quilt. — Ohio  State  Journal,  Columbus. 


Buncombe  About 

Peace  and  War 

CHARLES  O'CONNOR  HENNESSY,   HENRY 
GEORGE  CONGRESS,  SEPTEMBER  10. 

MR.  HENNESSY  said  in  part: 
Philosophy  has  been  defined  as  critical  and  re- 
flective thinking,  and  I  submit  that  the  promulgation  of 
this  Treaty  as  "a  great  step  towards  universal  peace" 
sufficiently  demonstrates  the  absence  of  critical  and  re- 
flective thinking. 

To  me  the  dawn  of  the  era  of  permanent  world  peace 
seems  to  be  a  long  distance  off,  and  the  impressive  event 
that  came  off  in  Paris  the  other  day  I  would  rate  at  best 
only  as  a  gesture.  At  best  it  may  be  cited  as  a  significant 
evidence  that  the  political  leaders  of  the  nations  have  been 
moved  by  a  rising  tide  of  world  opinion  to  at  least  a  quali- 
fied pledge  to  put  an  end  to  the  horrors  of  war  and  to  the 
burdens  which  the  wars  of  the  past  and  preparations  for 
wars  of  the  future  have  laid  upon  the  backs  of  the  workers 
of  the  world.  We  may  even  believe  that  even  unaccom- 
panied as  it  is  by  a  single  act  that  would  give  it  the  spirit 
of  reality,  the  Briand-Kellogg  Treaty  is  still  to  be  com- 
mended for  the  good  it  may  do  in  strengthening  the  popular 
psychology  that  is  everywhere  tending  away  from  war. 

Behind  all  the  noise  and  rhetoric  and  self-deception  in 
which  the  world  may  indulge  itself  over  this  Treaty,  the 
fact  remains  that  War  and  the  preparations  for  War  still 
remain  the  greatest  industry  of  the  largest  of  the  so-called 
civilized  nations.  In  Europe  alone,  nine  years  after  the 
war  to  end  war,  the  countries  that  signed  this  Pact  are 
raising,  by  taxation,  and  spending  about  two  and  a  quarter 
billion  dollars  annually  to  maintain  the  organization  of 
wholesale  human  destruction. 

To  say  or  think  that  we  can  banish  war  from  the  world 
by  mere  denunciation  or  renunciation  without  an  under- 
standing of  and  a  disposition  to  remove  the  fundamental 
causes  of  war,  is  foolishness  and  futility.  While  I  do  not 
say  or  believe  that  there  was  hypocrisy  or  insincerity  fn 
the  spirit  moving  those  who  signed  the  Anti-War  Pact  in 
Paris  the  other  day,  I  find  it  hard  to  believe  that  some,  at 
least,  of  the  statesmen  who  negotiated  this  Treaty,  are  not 
aware  of  the  fact  that  the  causes  of  war  are  economic  in 
their  character,  and  that  until  nations  are  ready  to  face  the 
realities  and  deal  with  the  economic  dislocations  and  in- 
iquities which  are  at  the  bottom  of  the  wars  between 
nations,  there  will  never  be  assurance  of  permanent  world 
peace.  Not  even  disarmament,  which  so  many  good 
people  are  striving  for,  will  bring  peace  to  the  world,  so 
long  as  we  leave  untouched  the  causes  of  poverty  among 
peoples  and  those  encouragements  and  rewards  to  greed 
and  selfishness  which  breed  the  fears,  the  hatreds,  and  the 
jealousies  between  peoples,  that  keep  alive  the  spirit  of 
War. 
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Have  we  forgotten  the  great  Economic  Conference  of 
the  League  of  Nations  at  Geneva  last  year,  at  which  the 
representatives  of  fifty-one  countries  were  called  together 
to  find  the  causes  of  war  and  industrial  depression?  Re- 
viewing the  proceedings  of  the  Conference,  which  lasted 
some  weeks,  the  President,  Mr.  Theunis,  of  Belgium,  de- 
clared, in  effect,  that  they  had  uncovered  the  fundamental 
source  of  Europe's  economic  misfortunes.  The  main 
obstacles  to  economic  revival  were  revealed  in  the  hind- 
rances set  up  by  governments  to  oppose  the  free  flow  of 
labor,  capital  and  goods. 

Where,  for  example,  there  had  been  twenty-one  tariff 
barriers  before  the  Great  War,  there  are  now  twenty-eight. 
So  Mr.  Theunis  concluded: 

"The  main  trouble  now  is  neither  in  any  material  short- 
age of  the  resources  of  Nature  nor  any  inadequacy  in  man's 
power  to  exploit  them.  It  is  all  in  one  form  or  another  a 
maladjustment;  not  an  insufficient  productive  capacity, 
but  a  series  of  impediments  to  the  full  utilization  of  that 
capacity." 

No  statesman  in  the  world  has  disputed  the  accuracy  of 
this  official  diagnosis  made  by  the  International  Economic 
Conference. 

The  followers  of  Henry  George  were  not  absent  from 
that  historic  Economic  Conference,  for  a  committee  was 
there  representing  the  International  Union  for  Land  Value 
Taxation  and  Free  Trade,  who  presented  a  classic  memorial 
to  the  Conference  dealing  clearly  and  logically  with  the 
interdependence  of  the  economic  causes  of  war  and  in- 
dustrial depression.  That  splendid  statement  of  economic 
truth  is  now,  I  am  happy  to  say,  circulating  in  ten  European 
languages.  I  read  the  concluding  paragraph  of  it: 

"But  beneficial  as  would  be  the  establishment  of  Free 
Trade  across  national  frontiers,  it  would  not  suffice  to 
effect  any  permanent  elevation  of  the  economic  status 
of  the  ordinary  citizen  in  any  country  so  long  as  the  evils 
of  land  monopoly  and  the  destructive  internal  taxation 
that  now  restricts  the  employment  both  of  capital  and  of 
labor  remain  untouched. 

"Both  of  these  evils  would  disappear  if  governments 
could  be  led,  upon  the  recommendation  of  this  Economic 
Conference,  to  adopt  the  policy  here  advocated.  The 
levy  of  taxes  upon  the  economic  value  of  all  land  apart 
from  improvements  would  on  the  one  hand  immensely 
stimulate  industry  by  forcing  land  into  use,  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  would  provide  a  constantly  growing 
source  of  public  revenue,  leading  ultimately  to  the  abroga- 
tion of  the  taxes  and  imposts  of  various  kinds  that  in  every 
country  so  grievously  oppress  and  hamper  the  free  employ- 
ment of  capital  and  labor." 

And  it  was  the  followers  of  Henry  George  speaking 
through  their  International  Union  at  the  great  conference 
at  Copenhagen  two  years  ago  who  pointed  unerringly  to 
the  course  that  nations  must  be  led  to  adopt  before  world 
peace  can  be  secured.  This  is  what  was  said  at  that  con- 
ference : 

"We  believe  that  free  commerce  between  the  peoples 
of  the  earth  would  be  the  greatest  civilizing  influence  that 
the  world  could  know.  As  it  would  mean  the  free  exchange 


of  goods  for  goods,  of  services  for  services,  it  would  serve 
increasingly  to  promote  those  friendly  human  contacts 
and  understandings  that  lead  to  an  ultimate  apprecia- 
tion of  the  essential  kinship  of  all  mankind.  Untaxed 
and  unrestricted  trade  would  put  an  end  to  the  isolation 
or  the  self-sufficiency  of  any  nation.  It  would  in  time 
bring  into  being  a  league  of  peoples  more  potent  for  peace 
than  any  league  of  political  Governments  could  be.  It 
would  build  the  straight  road  to  disarmament  of  nations 
by  first  disarming  the  minds  of  their  peoples  of  the  fears, 
suspicions  and  antipathies  that  now  naturally  grow  out 
of  the  selfish  national  policies  that  seek  to  benefit  one 
people  by  inflicting  injury  upon  another. 

"Finally  we  propose  to  end  the  curse  of  war,  with  all 
its  barbarities  and  brutalities,  and  its  grievous  burdens 
upon  the  backs  of  the  workers  of  the  world  by  leading 
nations  to  recognize  and  remove  the  true  causes  of  inter- 
national contention  and  strife.  These  have  their  roots 
not  alone  in  hostile  tariffs  and  the  struggle  for  markets, 
but  in  the  economic  imperialism  which  exploits  the  natural 
resources  of  distinct  and  undeveloped  lands  for  the  en- 
richment of  favored  groups  of  capitalists  at  home." 

In  closing  let  me  remind  you  that  the  followers  of  Henry 
George,  citizen  of  the  world,  lover  of  humanity,  champion 
of  economic  freedom  and  social  justice,  are  to  gather  again 
next  year  in  the  beautiful  city  of  Edinburgh,  in  Scotland. 
The  members  from  many  lands  of  our  International  Union 
for  Land  Value  Taxation  and  Free  Trade  are  then  to 
assemble  to  fittingly  celebrate  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of 
the  publication  of  "Progress  and  Poverty,"  that  wonder- 
ful book  from  which  true  statesmanship  might  today  learn 
a  way  of  life  for  the  nations — a  way  that  leads  to  enduring 
peace  and  prosperity  for  all  the  world. 

JH.  KAUFFMAN  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  was  an  un- 
•  successful  candidate  for  auditor  of  state  at  the  Demo- 
cratic party  primary  election,  August  14,  but  his  was  the 
most    useful    publicity    matter.     In    the    Archaeological 
Museum  at  Ohio  State  University  is  a  large  stone  which 
in  1831  was  over  the  east  door  of  the  first  State  capitol 
in  Ohio.     On  this  stone  are  cut  the  following  words: 
General  good  the  object  of  Legislation  per- 
fected by  a  knowledge  of  man's  wants  and 
Nature's  abounding  means  applied  by  estab- 
lishing   principles    opposed    to    Monopoly. 

— LUDLOW. 

Ohio  history  says  of  Ludlow,  the  author  erf  this  senti- 
ment, "He  was  a  staunch  Democrat." 

Mr.  Kauffman  had  an  attractive  and  large  photographic 
reproduction  of  this  inscription  printed  on  the  back  of  his 
card  for  mailing  purposes. 

"LOWER  taxes  on  human  enterprise  and  higher  taxes 

on  the  unearned  increment  of  land  looks  right  to  me." 

— U.  S.  SENATOR  GEORGE  W.  NORRIS,  FROM  NEBRASKA. 

"I  HAVE  long  been  of  the  opinion  that  to  tax  industry 

less  than  the  value  of  the  land  was  absolutely  sound." 

— U.  S.  SENATOR  ROYAL  COPELAND,  FROM  NEW  YORK. 
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Third  Annual  Congress  of  The  Henry  George 

Foundation 

CONDENSED  FROM  STENOGRAPHIC  REPORT  OF  MISS  MILDRED  TIDEMAN 


MORNING  SESSION,   MONDAY,  SEPT.   10 

THE  Third  Henry  George  Congress  of  the  Henry 
George  Foundation  held  at  Congress  Hotel,  Chicago, 
Sept.  10,  11  and  12  was  a  largely  successful  gathering, 
characterized  by  real  enthusiasm  and  a  generous  tolerance 
for  differences  of  opinion  as  to  methods. 

The  Convention  is  indebted  to  Messrs.  Evans  and  Wil- 
liams, president  and  secretary  respectively  of  the  Founda- 
tion, to  Clayton  J.  Ewing,  the  very  efficient  chairman  of 
the  Convention,  to  Miss  Marien  Tideman  and  John 
Lawrence  Monroe,  for  their  labors  of  registration,  and  last 
but  not  least  to  Miss  Mildred  Tideman  for  her  inestimable 
services  in  reporting  without  charge  the  three  days  pro- 
ceedings. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  10:45  by  Chairman 
Ewing  who  said: 

REMARKS  OF   MR.   EWING 

"It  is  the  purpose  of  the  Henry  George  Foundation 
and  of  this  Congress  and  of  each  one  of  us  to  grind  and 
pound  to  pieces  the  doctrine  and  practice  of  the  private 
appropriation  of  ground  rent.  At  this  time  I  want  to  thank 
Mr.  Strachan  and  all  the  committee  chairmen  and  mem- 
bers who  have  been  so  faithful. 

"Single  Taxers  are  individualists  and  thus  there  are  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  as  to  methods.  Let  us  be  thankful 
for  this.  For  by  different  methods  our  progress  will  be 
more  rapid.  Only  let  us  be  tolerant — let  as  applaud  any 
earnest  and  sincere  worker  in  the  cause  even  if  his  way  is 
not  our  way. 

"Our  cause  is  too  big  for  any  one  man  or  any  one  method. 
It  has  grown  and  is  now  ready  for  differing  methods  of 
appeal  suited  to  differing  mental  temperaments. 

"We  will  remember  that  this  Congress  is  not  to  discuss 
prohibition,  the  Republican  or  Democratic  platform,  or 
candidates,  or  records.  The  Single  Tax  cause  is  not  the 
tail  of  anybody's  kite.  To  bring  in  alien  or  controversal 
subjects  is  to  serve  poorly  the  objects  of  this  Conference. 
Let  us  earnestly  strive  to  hew  to  the  line  and  to  get  into 
no  quarrels  among  ourselves  as  to  outside  issues.  We 
have  plenty  issues  of  our  own  to  debate  and  consider  here. " 

Chairman  Ewing  on  concluding  his  remarks  introduced 
Wiley  W.  Mills,  and  said,  "Mr.  Mills  is  a  member  of  the 
Chicago  Civic  Council  and  we  are  proud  of  him  as  a  fellow 
Single  Taxer. " 

REMARKS  OF   MR.   MILLS 

Mr.  Mills  said  in  part: 

"If  I  understand  your  purpose  you  would  abolish  all 
taxes  and  have  all  expenses  paid  out  of  the  natural  public 


revenue  which  goes  into  private  pockets  where  most  of  it 
remains.  In  rather  clumsy  efforts  to  replace  this  natural 
public  revenue,  we  endeavor  to  tax  everything  and  build 
up  all  sorts  of  private  monopolies.  Moreover,  far  reach- 
ing private  monopoly  inevitable  results  from  our  failures 
to  keep  or  recapture  this  natural  revenue. 

"Ground  rent  is  a  product  of  community  growth  and 
enterprise.  Its  payment  is  inevitable  and  justified.  When- 
ever and  wherever  any  man  or  group  is  allowed  to  use  any 
portion  of  the  planet  on  any  better  terms  than  any  other 
man  or  group  is  willing  to  pay,  injustice  is  done.  It  is 
necessary  and  right  that  all  should  pay  for  all  they  use 
of  the  earth. 

"This  ground  or  site  value  rental,  being  the  result  of 
community  growth  and  activity,  the  desire  of  many  for 
the  same  locations  or  opportunities,  is  essentially  a  com- 
munal fund  and  would  furnish  an  adequate  revenue  for 
public  or  common  expenses.  Of  course  it  is  paid  out  of 
revenue  privately  produced.  As  under  our  present  sys- 
tem it  is  paid  to  and  kept  by  other  individuals  or  private 
corporations,  another  portion  of  the  wealth  produced 
must  be  taken  to  pay  public  expenses. 

"But  even  this  is  not  all;  the  producer  having  twice 
paid  the  public  revenue  must  again  come  forward  with 
an  enormous  sum  to  pay  tribute  to  private  monopolies 
in  the  form  of  excessive  charges  for  so-called  public  utility 
services  and  increased  cost  of  commodities  due  to  licenses 
and  taxes." 

Mr.  Mills  concluded  by  saying:  "To  you  I  commend 
the  little  growing  groups  of  boys  and  girls  who  have  caught 
the  torch  which  lights  the  way  to  freedom.  That  is  our 
great  work  everywhere — to  interest  the  young  to  carry 
on." 

Other  speakers  at  the  morning  session  of  the  first  day 
of  the  Congress  were  P.  R.  Williams,  secretary  of  the  Henry 
George  Foundation,  and  George  E.  Evans,  president  and 
F.  W.  Maguire,  the  assistant  secretary.  These  addresses 
appear  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 

A  motion  for  the  appointment  of  a  Resolutions  Com- 
mittee was  introduced  by  Mr.  E.  J.  Batten,  of  Chicago 
and  seconded  by  Mr.  Frank  Stephsen,  of  Arden  and  carried. 
The  following  Committee  on  Resolutions  was  then  appoint- 
ed by  the  chair: 

Mr.  Andrew  P.  Canning,  Mr.  E.  J.  Batten,  Mr.  Frank 
Stephens,  Mr.  W.  H.  Holley,  Mr.  Jos.  Dana  Miller,  Dr. 
Mark  Milliken  and  Dr.  T.  J.  Kelly. 

MONDAY'S  LUNCHEON,  SEPT.   10 
The  assembly  was  called  to  order  by  Joseph  Dana  Miller 
whose  address  is  printed  elsewhere  in  this  number,  after 
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which  Mr.  S.  H.  Thompson,  President  of  the  American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation,  made  a  few  remarks. 

Chairman  Miller  then  introduced  Charles  LeBaron 
Goeller,  of  Union,  N.  Y.  and  announced  that  Mr.  Goeller 
would  soon  start  on  a  lecture  tour  of  the  east,  speaking 
for  most  part  in  colleges  and  universities,  and  that  the 
necessary  fund  had  been  supplied  by  unnamed  parties  to 
keep  Mr.  Goeller  in  the  field  for  one  year.  Mr.  Goeller's 
address  will  appear  in  coming  issue  of  LAND  AND  FREEDOM. 

MONDAY  AFTERNOON  SEPT.   10 

Prof.  Aage  Moller,  President  Nysted  Peoples  College, 
Dannebrog,  Neb.,  gave  a  very  complete  and  thorough 
explanation  of  the  educational  system  in  Denmark,  and 
its  results  in  the  way  of  greater  freedom  in  the  educational 
life  of  Denmark,  since  1788  when  the  farmer  got  greater 
political  freedom. 

He  explained  the  rural  school  system  in  America,  and 
urged  that  education  be  directed  to  the  development  of 
individual  personalities. 

Following  the  address  of  Emil  O.  Jorgensen  to  be  printed 
later,  Mr.  Rose,  of  Kansas  City,  said: 

"Some  years  ago  I  was  going  through  this  city  on  my 
way  home.  As  I  stood  at  the  corner  was  struck  by  a  little 
boy  calling  his  papers.  He  said  something  about  Henry 
George.  Three  years  before  I  had  read  his  book  and  had 
become  a  Single  Taxer.  I  turned  about  and  asked  him 
"What  about  Henry  George?"  "He  is  dead."  A  great 
leader  had  fallen. 

"That  winter  in  Pittsburgh,  I  heard  Father  McGlynn  for 
the  first  time — the  only  time.  Now  he  is  gone.  We  count 
those  who  were  in  the  movement.  How  many  of  them 
have  passed  away!  The  grey  heads  and  bald  heads  are 
in  the  majority.  The  problem  that  confronts  those  of  us 
who  want  the  torch  held  up  in  the  future,  is  to  fill  up  the 
ranks.  In  order  to  do  that  many  things  must  be  done. 
But  we  must  not  depend  on  the  old  or  middle-aged.  Some- 
how or  other  we  must  devise  a  way  to  reach  the  minds 
of  the  young  people — when  their  minds  are  open,  when 
they  are  ready  for  new  truths." 

Mr.  Rose  went  on  to  suggest  that  perhaps  essay  con- 
tests could  be  started  in  high  schools— a  prize  to  be  awarded 
for  the  best  essay.  Said  it  was  a  question  of  salesmanship. 
If  the  principal  and  presidents  of  the  classes  could  be  sold, 
they  in  turn  could  bring  pressure  to  bear  on  the  Board  of 
Education  and  school  superintendents.  Convince  them 
ol  the  benefit  of  such  a  contest.  Have  the  winning  essay 
printed  in  the  school  paper.  In  this  way  the  minds  of 
young  people  will  be  inculcated  with  the  ideas  and  ideals 
of  Henry  George. 

Mr.  Rose  recounted  some  personal  experiences  which 
graphically  illustrated  that  as  soon  as  Henry  George  is 
explained  to  people,  they  become  enthusiastic  about  it. 
They  do  not  argue.  Also  proposed  an  essay  contest  among 
labor  unions,  the  best  essay  of  each  union  to  be  printed  in 
that  particular  union's  paper  or  magazine. 


There  followed  a  discussion  on  other  methods  of  reaching 
the  young  in  which  A.  L.  Smith,  Herman  Forel,  Prof 
Moller,  Will  Atkinson,  Dr.  Thos.  L.  Brunk,  George  E. 
Evans,  Mrs.  Anna  George  de  Mille  and  Dr.  Lychenheim 
took  part. 

Charles  R.  Adair,  of  Flint,  Michigan,  followed  with  an 
address  on  "  What  is  Wrong  with  American  Agriculture." 
Following  this  Dr.  Kelly,  of  Marathon,  Iowa,  Will  Atkinson, 
Chas.  B.  Rogers,  of  Fort  Atkinson,  Wisconsin,  Edward 
White,  of  Kansas  City,  Billy  Radcliffe,  of  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  discussed  the  points  raised  by  Mr.  Adair. 

MONDAY  EVENING,  SEPT.   10 

Rev.  Herbert  S.  Bigelow  spoke  on  the  Abolition  of  Pov- 
erty. Mr.  Bigelow  wanted  to  postpone  his  speech  until 
the  next  morning  in  order  to  allow  time  for  discussion, 
but  the  audience  insisted  that  he  speak  despite  the  lateness 
of  the  hour.  Those  present  were  anxious  to  hear  him  and 
would  not  hear  of  any  postponement.  This  address  is  also 
reserved  for  a  future  issue.  This  session  adjourned  at 
11.20  P.  M. 

TUESDAY  MORNING  SEPT.  11 

At  nine  o'clock  a  Liturgy  prepared  by  Rev.  A.  W. 
Littlefield,  of  Middleborough,  Mass.,  who  was  unable  to 
be  present,  was  read,  and  this  was  followed  by  singing  by 
Miss  Hallbery  of  Chicago,  who  rendered  "  The  Builders  " 
and  "  If  I  Could  Live."  The  Liturgy  closed  with  a  reading 
from  Henry  George  by  Mr.  Strachan,  of  Chicago. 

The  morning  session  was  presided  over  by  Mr.  Henry 
L.  Tideman,  of  Chicago,  who  called  attention  to  the  small 
gavel  which  he  was  using,  and  told  the  Conference  that 
it  had  been  used  by  Henry  George  himself  at  the  Single 
Tax  Conference  held  at  the  Art  Institute  of  the  City  of 
Chicago  in  1893,  and  was  a  prized  possession  of  the  Single 
Tax  Club  of  Chicago. 

Miss  Norma  Goedde  came  forward  with  a  bouquet  of 
roses,  which  were  presented  to  Mr.  Tideman  by  the  Young 
People's  Single  Tax  group  in  token  of  their  felicitations 
upon  his  birthday. 

Motions  being  in  order,  Mr.  Frank  Stephens  moved: 
That  the  vacancy  on  the  Committee  of  Resolutions  be 
filled  by  the  election  of  Miss  Marien  Tideman.  The 
motion  was  seconded  and  carried. 

The  Chairman  then  presented  Mr.  Fiske  Warren,  the 
first  speaker.  Mr.  Warren  made  a  brief  statement  of 
the  Single  Tax  colony  ideal  and  was  followed  by  E.  B. 
Gaston  who  talked  on  "  Fairhope  and  the  Progress  of  the 
Single  Tax." 

Rev.  Charles  E.  Snyder,  of  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  followed 
with  a  short  address  on  "The  Farmer  and  the  Land  Ques- 
tion," and  Julius  J.  Reiter,  of  Rochester,  Minn,  spoke  on 
"The  Problems  That  Confront  Us." 

The  morning  conference  adjourned  at  12:15  and  was 
followed  by  a  luncheon  of  the  Trustees  and  members  of 
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the  Advisory  Commission  of  the  Foundation.     The  official 
proceedings  of  this  meeting  appear  later. 

TUESDAY  AFTERNOON,  SEPT.  11 

This  session  opened  at  2  o'clock,  Henry  H.  Hardinge 
of  Chicago  in  the  chair.  Mr.  Hardinge  introduced  the 
first  speaker,  Dr.  Mark  Milliken,  of  Ohio,  who  talked  on 
"  The  Ohio  Situation." 

As  Miss  Grace  Isabel  Colbron  was  unable  to  be  present 
her  address  was  read  by  Mr.  Williams  and  will  appear 
in  next  issue. 

Chairman  Hardinge  said: 

"  The  most  appalling  poverty  is  poverty  of  mind.  Com- 
pare Miss  Colbron's  fundamentalism,  as  set  forth  in  that 
very  able  paper,  with  the  fundamentalism,  of,  for  instance, 
a  William  Jennings  Bryan. 

"Our  next  speaker  I  first  saw  thirty  years  ago.  Walking 
along  Madison  Street  one  day,  I  passed  the  Old  Opera 
House.  Outside  was  a  sign  which  read,  "  Good  Speeches. 
Come  inside  and  Listen."  I  entered.  On  the  platform 
was  John  Z.  White.  He  made  upon  me  an  imperishable 
impression.  Next  on  the  programme  was  Clarance  Dar- 
row.  He  also  made  an  imperishable  impression  upon  me. 
I  knew  that  Darrow  would  come  to  outrank  White  in 
popularity.  But  he  was  a  superficial  thinker  in  economics. 
I  said  to  myself,  White  knows  something.  I  learned  that 
he  was  prominent  in  Chicago  Single  Tax  circles.  I  saw  him 
there,  and  have  never  ceased  to  admire  him." 

Mr.  White  spoke  on  Democracy  and  an  interesting 
colloquy  ensued: 

Mr.  Atkinson:  "According  to  Mr.  White,  there  are 
nine  men  in  Washington  who  are  flouting  and  destroying 
our  liberty.  Is  not  the  remedy  to  discharge  these  unfaith- 
ful servants,  to  give  the  people  the  right  of  the  recall  of 
judges? " 

Mr.  White:  "  I  was  describing  the  disease,  not  pre- 
scribing the  remedy." 

Mr.  Atkinson:  "  But  I  am  used  to  having  Mr.  White 
prescribe  the  remedy  after  he  has  finished  describing  the 
disease,  and  I  am  disappointed  when  he  does  not." 

Mr.  White:  "The  President  names  these  men.  We, 
the  People,  have  nothing  to  do  with  it.  This  is  not  a 
democracy,  it  only  has  some  of  the  features  of  a  democracy. 
We  must  complete  it — then  we'll  have  the  power  over  our 
officials.  We  have  delegated  certain  features  of  our  sov- 
ereignty to  our  governments,  the  agents  of  the  people's 
sovereignty.  Get  the  machinery  straight.  We  are  in  a 
legal  tangle.  The  people  must  understand  the  nature  of 
the  machinery  and  the  tangle  or  they  will  never  control  it." 

Doctor  Lychenheim : 

"  Is  economic  necessity  the  mother  of  reform?  " 

Mr.  White:  "  No,  but  it  is  the  mother  of  the  people 
who  make  reform  possible. 

The  Chairman:  "  Henry  George  says,  the  only  enemy 
of  the  human  race  is  ignorance.  No  statesman  has  ever 
been  able  to  make  a  speech  such  as  this  we  have  just  heard. 


Slow  and  tortuous  is  the  road  to  freedom.  Our  country 
is  an  example  of  a  political  republic  within  an  economic 
despotism. 

"  Our  next  speaker  is  Mr.  Robert  C.  Macaulay,  of  Phila- 
delphia, editor  of  the  Pennsylvania  Commonweal,  who  will 
speak  on  "  An  Efficient  Method  of  Propaganda."  Mr. 
Macauley  was  followed  by  Mr.  Edward  White,  of  Kansas 
City,  on  "  A  Practical  Approach  to  Land  Value  Taxa- 
tion," and  discussion  followed  in  which  the  following 
delegates  took  part:  E.  H.  Boeck,  of  St.  Louis,  Vernon  J. 
Rose,  A.  S.  Thompson,  of  Toronto,  and  A.  L.  Smith,  of 
Detroit  took  part. 

BANQUET,  TUESDAY  EVENING  SEPT.  11 

At  6.30  sharp  the  Congress  assembled  for  the  banquet. 
Beginning  with  this  banquet,  the  headquarters  of  the  Con- 
gress had  been  moved  to  the  Gold  Room  of  the  Congress 
Hotel.  This  Gold  Room  is  a  very  beautiful  and  elaborately 
decorated  room,  being  a  replica  of  one  of  the  ballrooms 
at  the  Louvre.  There  were  tables  to  accommodate  eight 
persons,  and  the  long  table  for  the  speakers  on  a  platform. 

We  take  this  occasion  to  thank  the  managers  of  the 
Congress  Hotel  for  the  admirable  service  and  the  accommo- 
dations and  conveniences  placed  at  our  disposal.  In  no 
respects,  not  even  the  smallest,  was  there  the  slightest 
cause  for  complaint. 

President  Evans  opened  the  banquet  festivities  and 
introduced  A.  P.  Canning,  of  Chicago,  as  Toastmaster, 
who  put  the  audience  in  good  humor  by  several  cleverly 
told  anecdotes.  We  suggest  that  Mr.  Canning  be  retained 
as  permanent  toastmaster  of  all  Single  Tax  banquets 
hereafter  wherever  held.  A  Single  Tax  quartet  sung 
and  Mr.  Evans  read  a  few  congratulatory  letters,  after 
which  he  introduced  as  the  first  speaker,  Hon.  Charles 
O'Connor  Hennessy,  saying  that  he  would  dispense  with 
the  usual  form  of  introduction  since  Mr.  Hennessy  had  far 
more  ably  introduced  himself  at  the  Monday  afternoon 
session  than  he  (Evans)  could  hope  to  do. 

Mr.  Hennessy  spoke  of  the  growth  of  the  Henry  George 
movement  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  what  it  is  accom- 
plishing. The  suspicion  was  almost  raised  in  the  minds  of 
American  Single  Taxers  that  their  cause  had  perhaps 
progressed  further  in  some  European  countries  than  it  had 
here  in  the  United  States,  the  birthplace  of  the  movement. 
This  suspicion  almost  became  a  conviction  when  the  Hon. 
Hennessy  mentioned  that  at  the  last  Conference  of  the 
International  Union  for  Land  Value  Taxation  and  Free 
Trade,  at  Copenhagen,  the  Danish  government  turned  over 
its  Parliamentary  houses  to  the  Conference.  There  was 
a  very  splendid  German  delegation  at  this  Conference. 

Mr.  Hennessy  also  mentioned  that  the  backbone  of  the 
movement  in  Great  Britain,  is  in  Scotland.  The  latest 
Scotch  joke,  fresh  from  Edinborough,  was  also  delivered 
by  him.  Because  this  joke  was  by  a  Scot,  the  famous 
Billy  Reid,  and  not  on  the  Scotch,  Toastmaster  Canning 
gave  Mr.  Hennessy  permission  to  tell  it. 
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"When  I  was  in  Edinborough,"  began  Mr.  Hennessy, 
"  Billy  Reid  took  me  around  Edinborough  to  show  me  the 
sights  in  a  very  beautiful  new  car  (I  don't  know  where  he 
got  it),  and  came  to  stop  in  front  of  a  very  old  small  house. 
He  told  me  that  was  the  home  of  John  Knox.  I  of  course 
expressed  mild  interest.  He  then  asked  me — '  Do  you 
know  what  the  last  Irishman  whom  I  took  around  to  show 
the  sights  of  Edinborough  said  when  I  told  him  that  was 
the  home  of  John  Knox?  He  said  (Irishmen  not  being 
gifted  with  brains  anyway),  "  And  who  the  hell  was  John 
Knox?  "  And  what  do  you  think  I  answered  him?  I 
said,  My  God,  man,  don't  you  read  your  bible.  " 

Mr.  Hennessy  concluded  by  cordially  inviting  each  and 
every  person  present  to  the  International  Conference  which 
will  be  held  at  Edinborough,  next  summer  (1929). 

Then  Mr.  Evans  introduced  the  next  speaker  to  whom 
he  paid  high  compliment.  But  no  words  could  have 
equalled  the  silent  tribute  which  was  paid  to  the  daughter 
of  Henry  George,  when  the  audience  acting  as  one  person, 
stood  up  as  Mrs.  De  Mille  began  to  speak.  Her  talk, 
which  was  on  the  subject  of  the  Prize  Essay  Contest  for 
pupils  of  high  schools  and  colleges,  will  be  noted  at  another 
time. 

Among  other  speakers  at  the  Banquet  were  Dr.  Frederick 
W.  Roman  and  Dr.  Preston  Bradley,  of  the  Peoples  Church 
of  Chicago.  Dr.  Roman  gave  a  very  interesting  speech 
on  "  Modern  Educational  Thought  in  its  Relation  to  the 
Social  Philosophy  of  Henry  George,"  and  also  explained 
the  Parliament  of  Man,  an  organization  which  he  is  spon- 
soring. He  traced  the  evolution  and  development  of 
education  from  the  Greeks  to  the  philosophy  of  Henry 
George. 

Dr.  Preston  Bradley,  Chicago,  who  addresses  an  audience 
of  6,000  every  Sunday  morning  at  the  People's  Church, 
and  who  reaches  a  great  many  hundred  thousands  more 
through  the  radio,  gave  a  very  entertaining  and  highly 
amusing  conclusion  to  the  evening's  entertainment.  He 
defended  the  "  fair  city  of  Chicago,"  and  remarked  that 
"  We  have  not  killed  a  decent  man  in  Chicago  in  25  years. 
We  have  75,000  students  of  the  fine  arts.  Last  year  there 
were  1,800,000  books  in  circulation  from  the  public  library. 
No  library  in  the  world,  has  or  ever  has  had  that  many 
books  in  circulation."  Dr.  Bradley  also  told  how  Mr. 
Hardinge  gave  him  Progress  and  Poverty  to  read  ten  years 
ago.  He  also  told  the  things  that  he  is  trying  to  do  in  the 
way  of  inculcating  in  the  minds  ot  people  that  it  is  not  so 
much  the  hereafter  and  the  preparations  for  it  that  counts, 
but  the  present,  and  its  immediate  problems  of  proverty, 
sickness  and  suffering. 

WEDNESDAY,  A.  M.,  SEPT.  12. 

The  morning  session  was  called  to  order  by  Mr.  Williams 
who  read  extracts  from  communications  received. 

Mr.  Chas.  B.  Rogers,  of  Wisconsin,  acted  as  Chairman 
of  this  session  and  Rev.  Ambrose  Griffin,  oi  Hillside,  Illinois, 
gave  the  invocation  for  which  he  chose  the  Lords  Prayer. 


Chairman  Rogers  then  addressed  the  meeting  in  a  few 
words : 

"Nothing  could  be  a  more  appropriate  invocation  than 
the  Lord's  Prayer.  He  recalled  a  meeting  opened  by 
McGlynn  with  that  Prayer,  and  at  the  words,  Thy  will  be 
done  on  earth  as  it  is  in  Heaver,  the  audience  rose  and 
cheered." 

He  spoke  of  the  splendid  sanity  of  Henry  George,  and 
read  from  his  diary  of  the  year  1893  his  impressions  of 
the  Conference  and  the  people  who  attended  it. 

Dr.  T.  J.  Kelly,  of  Marathon,  Iowa,  then  spoke  on  "  A 
Question  of  Method." 

Mr.  Luis  Lupian,  Mexican  Consul  at  Chicago,  spoke 
in  part  as  follows: 

"  I  thank  you  for  the  kind  invitation  to  speak  to  your 
Congress,  and  for  this  kind  reception. 

"No  doubt  you  are  acquainted  with  the  present  situation 
in  Mexico.  An  agrarian  policy  had  become  a  prime 
necessity. 

"When  this  continent  was  discovered,  an  army  was  sent 
to  take  possession  in  the  name  of  the  rulers  of  Spain.  The 
conquest  of  Mexico  was  a  business  proposition.  The 
lands  were  given  to  the  conquerors  in  large  tracts,  were 
held  by  individuals,  and  were  passed  down  to  the  heirs. 
Thus  the  land  was  monopolized. 

"The  Church  was  the  largest  land  owner.  Prior  to  the 
revolution,  the  Church  held  more  than  one-third  of  the 
land.  It  controlled  land  and  business,  and  through  this 
monopoly  controlled  the  people. 

"The  Church  was  also  the  only  institution  that  fostered 
public  education  such  as  it  was.  After  three  hundred  years 
only  one-half  of  one  per  cent,  of  the  people  could  read  or 
write.  This  illustrates  the  complete  failure  of  the  Church 
in  that  field. 

"It  was  clear  that  some  change  was  necessary,  if  Mexico 
desired  to  continue  its  existence  as  an  independent  nation . 

"After  the  declaration  of  independence  in  1810  there  were 
many  problems  that  had  to  be  solved  politically.  --It  was 
hard  to  know  how  to  do  it.  We  had  no  leaders,  and  all 
the  educated  classes  were  opposed  to  us.  It  is  of  interest 
to  note  that  our  liberators  were  all  from  the  ranks  of  the 
Church.  We  started  and  intended  to  use  political  methods. 
For  a  hundred  years  we  were  struggling  to  meet  these  prob- 
lems. Since  1910  a  new  generation  has  been  dealing 
with  them.  Mexico  has  come  to  realize  that  a  new  economic 
change  is  necessary.  From  ten  to  fifteen  years  ago  a  series 
of  measures  which  changed  the  structure  of  the  country 
were  passed.  We  needed  a  substitute  for  the  feudal  system 
which  prevailed.  For  example  of  conditions  in  the  central 
states,  there  was  Morelos,  which  was  owned  by  seven  fami- 
lies. It  is  a  wonder  that  the  revolution  did  not  break  out 
before.  The  Mexican  people  have  been  patient  as  no 
others  in  such  condition  would  have  been.  Due  to  the 
influence  of  the  Church,  they  suppressed  their  aspiration 
toward  liberty. 

"Whathas  been  done  lately  regarding  the  agrarian  policy? 
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The  Government  sought  through  an  agrarian  policy  to 
solve  the  difficulties  of  the  masses.  The  Agrarian  Laws 
have  been  working  since  1915.  In  1927,  68,837  families 
were  given  possession  of  717,968  hectares.  (A  hectare 
equals  approximately  2}^  acres.)  Communal  lands,  in 
the  use  of  which  7,938  families  participated,  were  given 
to  38  towns. 

"The  people  have  organized  cooperative  agricultural 
societies.  Six  new  agrarian  banks  have  been  organized 
for  loans  to  small  farms.  The  most  recent,  the  agrarian 
bank  of  the  State  of  Mexico,  has  a  capital  of  110,000,000 
pesos  (equal  to  about  half  that  amount  in  American  money). 

"We  are  hopeful  that  in  from  five  to  ten  years  we  will 
change  entirely  the  economic  structure  of  the  Republic. 
In  the  last  four  years  great  irrigation  projects  have  been 
begun.  President  Calles  realized  the  necessity  of  irriga- 
tion, and  the  fact  that  it  would  have  to  be  undertaken  by 
the  government.  A  nation-wide  movement  was  initiated 
and  successfully  carried  out.  Two  projects  have  been 
finished,  at  considerable  cost  and  effort.  We  have  gone  as 
fast  as  our  resources  permitted. 

"We  have  been  fortunate  in  having  energetic,  forceful 
men  like  Calles  and  Obregon,  to  resist  opposition  from 
within  and  without. 

"We  will  continue  to  struggle  to  free  the  peasant  from 
the  economic  burden;  to  return  the  land  to  them;  to  aid 
in  restoring  their  economic  independence;  to  promote  a 
better  environment  for  them;  to  educate  the  children; 
to  increase  their  efforts  to  create  new  necessities;  to  give 
real  progress.  In  the  future,  our  supreme  aspiration, 
a  finer  and  better  people,  will  be  realized." 

Questions  were  asked  by  members  in  the  audience,  and 
Mr.  Lupian  replied. 

"  In  the  division  of  land,  do  the  new  owners  have  a  chance 
to  sell  at  increased  value?" 

"No.  The  land  may  be  passed  on  to  the  heirs,  but 
there  is  a  provision  in  the  Agrarian  Laws  against  selling 
it  at  increased  value." 

Remark — "It  would  be  best  if  the  Mexican  peasant 
would  be  left  alone  and  not  taxed." 

Answer — "Real  estate  has  always  been  very  lightly 
taxed  in  Mexico.  The  new  owners  have  been  brought 
up  in  that  tradition,  and  the  land  is  still  lightly  taxed. 
There  has  been  a  revision  in  the  assessments,  and  the 
owners  pay  in  proportion  to  their  holdings." 

Question — "Are  not  the  Mexican  agrarian  laws  similar 
to  out  laws  for  the  protection  of  the  Indians?" 

Answer — "It  is  the  same  principle." 

The  meeting  then  passed  a  motion  that  a  vote  of  thanks 
be  extended  to  Mr.  Lupian  for  his  kindness  in  addressing 
the  Conference  on  a  subject  that  was  of  great  interest. 

The  Chairman: 

"I  spent  five  weeks  in  California,  studying  the  Mexican 
land  laws,  and  I  wish  to  say  that  we  don't  need  to  ask 
Mexico  any  questions  about  the  treatment  of  the  peasants. 
They  show  a  better  conception  of  the  rights  of  the  people 


than  do  the  United  States.  And  they  don't  need  to  learn 
anything  from  our  treatment  of  the  Indians. 

"They  hold  that  Diaz  had  no  right  to  alienate  the  pos- 
session of  the  land  and  the  oil  under  the  land. 

"The  United  States  has  been  upheld  in  her  claims  on 
this  subject,  but  in  the  agrarian  question  Mexico's  sover- 
eignty is  questioned. 

"But  if  Mexico  had  applied  the  principle  of  taxation  of 
land  values  until  the  rental  value  of  the  oil  lands  had  been 
absorbed,  the  United  States  could  not  have  protested, 
for  the  rights  of  a  Government  to  use  the  power  of  taxation 
are  absolute." 

Mr.  Rogers  then  offered  Mr.  Lupian  a  copy  of  "Pro- 
gress and  Poverty."  Mr.  Lupian  thanked  him,  replying 
that  he  already  possessed  one  in  English.  He  accepted  the 
offer  of  a  copy  in  Spanish. 

Mr.  Joseph  Dana  Miller  then  stated  that  fifty  copies 
of  the  book  in  English  had  been  sent  by  LAND  AND 
FREEDOM  to  as  many  distinguished  Mexicans  occupying 
high  official  or  educational  positions  and  all  but  two  had 
replied  with  certain  favorable  opinions. 

The  next  speaker  was  Charles  H.  Ciliske  of  Chicago, 
whose  topic  was  "Can  We  Promote  Prosperity?" 

LUNCHEON,  WEDNESDAY,  SEPT.  12 
Mrs.  Emily  E.  F.  Skeel  presided  at  this  session  and  in- 
troduced Mr.  Lucien  Victor  LaTaste,  of  Dallas,  Texas, 
whose  address  was  entitled  "Brother  or  Victim,  Which." 
Mr.  LaTaste  is  Director  of  the  Texas  School  Guild.  He 
was  followed  by  S.  Warriner  representing  the  Common- 
wealth Land  Party  of  England,  whose  subject  was  "The 
Land  Question  in  British  Politics."  The  addresses  will 
be  printed  in  LAND  AND  FREEDOM. 

CLOSING    SESSION,    WEDNESDAY    AFTERNOON, 
SEPT.  12. 

This  session  was  called  to  order  at  2:30,  Henry  H.  Hard- 
inge  of  Chicago,  presiding. 

Mr.  Williams  read  letters  and  telegrams  from  Edmund 
Vance  Cooke,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio;  Norman  Thomas, 
James  F.  Morton,  of  Patterson,  New  Jersey. 

The  Committee  on  Resolutions  withdrew  to  prepare 
the  Resolutions  for  presentation  to  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Hardinge  spoke  on  "The  Natural  Law  of  Distribu- 
tion," Miss  Marien  Tideman  on  "Young  Single  Taxers," 
and  John  Lawrence  Monroe  on  "Our  Common  Cause." 
Mr.  Stephens  gave  his  opinion  as  to  various  methods  of 
work  that  had  been  suggested  to  the  Congress.  He  felt 
that  it  was  an  error  in  our  work  that  the  wisdom  and  devo- 
tion of  Single  Tax  women  has  not  been  sufficiently  utilized. 
He  added  that  a  division  between  the  emotional  and  in- 
tellectual was  impossible.  His  closing  remark  was  that  we 
should  not  quibble  over  the  word  tax,  but  each  work  for 
the  advancement  of  the  movement  in  his  own  way. 

There  was  some  discussion  of  the  work  of  the  Common- 
wealth Land  Party  and  of  the  United  Committee  for  the 
Taxation  of  Land  Values.  Some  people  felt  that  there 
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was  not  enough  difference  in  their  views  and  aims  to  warrant 
the  separation. 

Miss  Charlotte  Schetter,  of  New  York,  then  rose  to  say 
that  there  was  a  real  difference;  that  the  Commonwealth 
Land  Party  believes  the  question  should  be  put  before  the 
voters  at  the  polls  now,  while  the  United  Conmmittee  still 
works  on  a  programme  of  education  only. 

After  this  discussion  the  invitations  to  the  next  Congress 
were  presented.  Mr.  LaTaste,  of  Dallas,  Texas,  offered 
the  invitation  of  the  Mayor  and  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  that  City  to  the  Congress  for  the  meeting  in  1929. 
Mr.  Gaston  invited  the  Congress  to  Fairhope.  A  personal 
representative  of  the  Mayor  and  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  Saint  Louis  extended  a  most  urgent  reguest  that  the 
Congress  meet  there.  Mr.  Carl  D.  Smith  put  forward  the 
offer  of  Pittsburgh.  Mr.  Atkinson  here  made  a  motion 
that  at  the  next  Congress  Marien  Tideman  and  John  Mon- 
roe should  be  the  first  speakers  on  the  programme,  as  none 
had  better  sounded  the  keynote  of  the  spirit  of  the  work 
than  they.  Mr.  White  seconded  this  motion,  and  added 
that  Kansas  City  be  the  seat  of  next  years  Congress. 
Mr.  Evans  announced  that  all  these  invitations  would 
be  considered  carefully 

The  motion  made  by  Mr.  Atkinson  was  then  voted 
upon  and  carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  Williams  then  presented  the  resolutions,  which  were 
read,  debated,  amended  and  voted  upon  as  they  appear 
in  this  issue. 

The  Third  Annual  Congress  of  the  Henry  George  Founda- 
tion had  come  to  an  end  and  all  those  who  participated 
were  enthusiastic  over  the  three  days'  proceedings.  Every 
minute  of  the  time  had  been  enjoyable;  the  East  had  met 
West;  the  union  was  cemented,  and  the  great  army  for 
emancipation  will  now  move  forward  to  occupy  an  ad- 
vanced post  a  little  nearer  the  enemy's  breastworks. 

Protecting  the  House  Owner 

FOUR  HUNDRED  mortgages  were  foreclosed  in  Balti- 
more during  the  months  of  June  and  July.  This 
was  no  more  than  the  normal  number.  There  are  more 
to  come.  Taxes  on  improvements,  exorbitant  ground 
rents  and  inflated  prices  make  the  burden  too  heavy  for 
many  home  owners  to  bear.  Abolition  of  taxes  on  im- 
provements and  on  all  other  labor  products  would  relieve 
the  situation  but  since  this  would  give  offense  to  the  gentle- 
men in  charge  of  the  Real  Estate  Board  the  legislature 
has  so  far  refused  to  act.  Consequently  the  foreclosures 
will  continue.  Every  time  the  Real  Estate  Board  has 
succeeded  in  preventing  ameliorative  legislation  of  this 
kind  it  has  proudly  announced  in  its  organ  that  it  is  "pro- 
tecting the  home  owner." 

WHATEVER  one  may  think  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  it  cannot  be  denied  that  it  tries  to  make  each 
decision  rriore  fare. — Commonwealth,  Ardmore,  Pa. 


Honest  Farm  Relief 

and  Fair  Taxation 

PROF.     HARRY      GUNNISON      BROWN,     HENRY 
GEORGE   CONGRESS,    MONDAY,  SEPTEMBER   10 

HPHE  economic  system  under  which  we  live,  as  con- 
-••  trasted  with  a  caste  system  and  with  various  pro- 
posed systems  of  communism  and  socialism,  is  a  system 
of  freedom  of  choice  for  each  person  as  to  lines  of  indus- 
trial activity.  The  needs  of  the  community  are  supplied 
because  the  demand  for  the  goods  wanted  keeps  up  their 
price  and  makes  it  profitable  for  some  to  choose  each 
necessary  industry.  If  any  one  industry  is,  for  a  while, 
much  more  profitable  than  others,  more  people  go  into 
it  and  their  competition  cuts  down  wages  and  profits. 
If  any  industry  is,  for  a  time,  much  less  profitable  than 
others,  because  it  is  supplying  more  goods  than  the  public 
is  willing  to  pay  for  at  a  profitable  price,  some  of  those 
who  are  in  it  become  dissatisfied  and  withdraw,  competi- 
tion becomes  less  intense,  and  an  approximate  equality 
with  other  industries  is  restored.  Meanwhile,  whether 
in  the  temporarily,  more  or  less  temporarily,  profitable 
industries,  the  efficient,  hardworking  and  thrifty  gain 
most  and  the  inefficient,  lazy  and  thriftless  gain  least. 

This  is  what  our  economic  system  is  supposed  to  be, 
by  its  conservative  defenders.  This,  in  part,  is  what 
it  is.  But  the  qualifications  are  numerous  and  important. 
The  system  is  full  of  imperfections  that  make  it  rob  some 
persons  to  profit  others.  And  while  a  few  of  these  im- 
perfections may  be  the  result  of  historical  accident,  in- 
volving no  purposeful  chicanery,  others  are  the  conse- 
quence, in  some  degree,  of  deliberately  selfish  political 
machinations.  That  is  to  say,  one  group  or  another  uses 
its  votes  or  political  influence  to  work  the  economic 
structure  to  its  own  supposed  advantage.  Most  of  us, 
the  farmers  included,  suffer  from  these  imperfections  and 
warpings,  with  the  consequent  unfair  advantage  or  special 
privilege  of  the  favored  groups. 

All  such  special  privilege,  whether  accidential  or  other- 
wise, should  be  abated  as  inconsistent  with  our  professed 
ideals  of  equality  of  opportunity,  as  contrary  to  the  ideals 
of  democracy,  as  alien  elements  in  an  economic  system 
which  exists  to  reward  service.  Legislative  relief  of  any 
class,  and  perhaps  of  farmers  most  of  all,  should  be  directed 
to  the  abolition  of  all  those  forms  of  privilege  which  abstract 
from  them  their  hard-earned  wealth,  to  the  correction  of 
all  those  imperfections  in  our  economic  system  which 
enable  some  to  profit  at  the  expense  of  others. 

But  what,  in  fact,  do  we  find?  Those  who  are  most  vocal 
in  the  movement  for  alleged  farm  relief  are,  almost  with- 
out exception,  advocates  not  of  the  abolition  of  privilege 
but  of  its  further  extension.  Not  only  is  it  a  fact  that 
the  farmers  of  the  great  grain-growing  states,  who  are 
now  said  to  suffer  from  but  in  no  way  to  be  benefited  by 
the  high  tariff,  have,  in  effect,  voted  for  that  and  similar 
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tariffs  during  many  decades.  It  is  also  a  fact  that  the 
scheme  which  appears  now  to  be  the  only  one  having  large 
support  among  tjiem  is  one  which  has  all  the  viciousness 
of  the  worst  kind  of  protective  tariff,  if  not  some  special 
viciousness  of  its  own  besides.  The  only  excuse  for  it 
— and  this  excuse  comes  with  poor  grace  from  those  farm 
leaders  who  have  always  supported  the  high  tariff  on  the 
plea  that  it  helps  the  farmers — is  that  if  the  manufactur- 
ing population  is  to  steal  from  the  farmers  then  the  latter 
are  going  to  attempt  some  stealing  on  their  own  account. 
If  the  stealing  were  merely  from  those  who  in  turn  steal 
from  them,  the  proposal  might  not  be  so  bad.  But  there 
are  other  millions  who  are  already  robbed  by  the  existing 
tariff  system,  which  artifically  raises  the  cost  of  much 
which  they  must  buy  and  to  whom  an  artifically  induced 
scarcity  of  wheat,  corn,  cotton,  etc.,  would  be  a  still 
further  injury. 

For  what  is  it  that  the  advocates  of  so-called  farm  relief 
propose?  It  is  to  collect  money  to  dispose  of  what  they 
are  pleased  to  call  a  surplus — as  if  the  very  existence  of 
trade  with  foreign  countries  did  not  necessarily  involve 
our  having  more  of  some  goods  than  we  ourselves  want — 
in  such  a  way  as  to  create  an  artifical  domestic  scarcity 
and  raise  the  price  above  a  competitive  level.  To  make 
the  domestic  price  higher  than  it  otherwise  would  be, 
through  sending  more  of  the  supply  abroad  than  would 
normally  go  abroad — and  this  it  is  proposed  to  do — will 
operate  to  reduce  the  foreign  price.  This  means  a  loss 
on  foreign  sales,  the  loss  to  be  covered  by  a  so-called 
equalization  fee  or  tax.  In  order  that  the  producer  should 
be  benefited,  the  domestic  price  must  be  raised,  by  the 
scarcity  artificially  produced,  not  only  enough  to  give 
him  the  coveted  larger  return  on  what  he  sells  at  home 
but  also  by  a  greater  amount  so  as  to  offset  the  loss  on 
what  is  sold  abroad.  And  in  order  to  benefit  those  farmers 
whose  land  is  so  poor  or  so  unfortunately  located  that  they 
really  and  greatly  need  relief,  it  compels  consumers  to  pay 
a  larger  return  equally  to  those  farmers  who  are  prosperous 
under  existing  conditions  and  to  those  owners  of  valuable 
agricultural  land  who  would  take  the  higher  prices  arti- 
fically brought  about  as  a  signal  for  charging  higher  rents 
to  their  tenants  who  do  the  actual  work. 

A  few  years  ago  it  was  common  to  hear  complaints  re- 
garding some  American  companies,  to  the  effect  that  they 
kept  up  the  price  of  their  output  to  home  consumers,  be- 
hind the  tariff  wall,  while  selling  the  same  goods  abroad 
for  less.  The  idea  was  to  avoid  "spoiling  the  home  market" 
from  which  the  tariff  shut  out  foreign  competitors,  while 
still  producing  and  selling  elsewhere  a  surplus.  I  wonder 
how  many  congressmen  who  recently  voted  for  a  so-called 
farm  relief  measure  intended  to  enable  the  farmers  to  do 
what  the  wicked  corporations  are  denounced  for  doing, 
used  to  be  among  the  denouncers? 

Let  us  face  the  facts  frankly.  The  legislator  or  executive 
who  uses  his  vote  or  his  administrative  power  to  advance 
measures  favorable  to  his  own  financial  ventures,  the 


corporation  which  employs  lobbyists  and  makes  campaign 
contributions  that  its  financial  gain  may  be  maximized 
at  the  expense  of  the  general  public,  and  any  group  of 
people  in  a  specific  industry  who  force  their  representatives, 
often  posing  as  "progressives,"  to  vote  for  measures 
artificially  enhancing  the  price  of  their  product  at  the 
general  expense,  are  all  in  the  same  business,  are  all  wear- 
ing cloth  cut  to  the  same  pattern,  are  all  participants  in 
the  discreditable  game  of  seeking  something  for  nothing, 
are  all  helping  to  betray  the  interests  of  the  public. 

However  much  we  who  have  come  together  at  this  Henry 
George  Conference  may  commiserate  the  condition  of 
and  sympathize  with  those  farmers  for  whom  a  living  is 
now  so  hard  to  obtain,  I  am  confident  that  no  arrange- 
ment for  extending  the  domain  of  special  privilege,  for 
trying  to  create  new  kinds  of  special  privilege  to  balance 
old  ones,  for  thus  making  our  economic  system  a  crazy 
quilt  of  special  privileges  will  meet  with  the  approval  of 
any  of  us.  We  are  convinced,  rather,  that  in  abolishing 
special  privilege,  never  in  extending  it,  lies  the  true  salva- 
tion of  the  masses,  including  therein  those  who  make  their 
living  by  their  labor  as  farmers. 

What  are  some  of  the  imperfections  and  special  privileges 
in  our  economic  system  from  which  the  farmers  suffer? 
Obviously  tariffs  which  raise  the  prices  of  the  things  they 
have  to  buy  constitute  one  kind  of  injury.  Another  in- 
jury is  suffered  from  the  fluctuating  value  of  our  money. 
It  is  certainly  an  injury  to  a  man  who  has  borrowed  (say) 
$20,000  to  buy  a  farm,  when  he  finds  that  he  must  pay 
back  his  debt,  principal  and  interest,  in  dollars  that  will 
buy  half  again  as  much  as  the  dollar  he  borrowed  and  that 
are  half  again  as  hard  to  earn. 

But,  to  my  mind,  the  greatest  handicap  that  has  to  be 
met,  alike  for  farming,  for  home  owning  and  for  industry 
in  general,  lies  in  our  system  of  taxation.  This  system 
of  taxation  fails  to  distinguish  between  interest  on  capital 
and  rent  on  land;  it  fails  to  note  the  difference  between 
values  produced  by  individual  energy  and  thrift  and  those 
community-made  values  for  which  the  individual  is  not 
responsible  and  which  he  can  not  properly  be  said  to  earn. 
Such  taxation  penalizes  efficiency  and  thrift  much  as  com- 
munism would;  it  lays  an  especially  grievous  burden  on 
the  owners  of  the  more  isolated  farms  far  from  the  par- 
allel streaks  of  steel  and  the  concrete  ribbons  that  make 
farming  even  now  profitable  to  those  whose  location  is 
most  favorable;  and  it  makes  land  so  expensive  that  to 
get  title  to  any  but  the  poorest  land  a  man  must  either 
first  save  a  large  sum  of  money  or  else  he  must  burden 
himself  with  a  mortgage  which  he  cannot  pay  off  for  years, 
if  ever.  These  are  the  conditions  that  demand  relief, 
not  the  somewhat  diminished  returns  to  the  well-to-do 
owners  of  the  best  located  farms.  Can  it  be  the  case  that 
the  noisiest  advocates  of  so-called  farm  relief  have  actually 
no  understanding  of  and  no  slightest  interest  in  the  evils 
that  are  really  the  fundamental  ones? 
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A  tax  on  community-produced  land  values,  which  is 
what  we  of  this  congress  are  urging,  would  not  penalize 
thrift  and  industry;  it  would  relieve  especially  those  isolated 
farmers  whose  incomes  are  small  because  their  locations 
are  poor;  and  it  would  make  easier  the  acquisition  of  land 
and  so  tend  to  lessen  the  evil  of  land  tenancy  and  of  pro- 
longed mortgage  debt. 

I  have  said  that  our  present  tax  system  fails  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  individually-earned  interest  on  capital 
and  the  community-produced  rent  of  land.  Let  me 
emphasize  this  distinction  for  a  few  moments,  because 
it  is  fundamental  to  all  the  practical  conclusions  which  are 
to  follow. 

There  is  a  widespread  notion  that  the  interest  on  capital 
is  not  earned  as  truly  as  are  the  wages  of  labor.  The 
socialists  regard  all  income  from  property  as  unearned 
and  consider  only  the  income  from  work  as  legitimate. 
The  socialist  is  not  necessarily  a  communist.  He  may 
not  desire  to  have  all  incomes  equal.  He  may  not  wish 
that  the  enjoyments  of  the  efficient  worker  shall  be  de- 
creased in  order  that  the  inefficient  worker  shall  have 
more.  His  complaint  is  not  that  incomes  from  work  are 
unequal — although  he  doubtless  sometimes  regards  them 
as  more  unequal  than  they  should  be — but  that  many 
individuals  receive  income  from  property.  The  socialist 
would  have  the  public  own  and  operate  industrial  plants 
in  order  that  individuals  should  not  get  income  from  in- 
vestments but  only  from  their  labor.  Yet  the  notion 
that  interest  on  capital,  as  such,  is  unearned  has  not  the 
least  basis  in  logic.  It  is  an  utterly  wrong  notion.  Capital 
can  be  brought  into  existence  only  by  saving.  To  have 
capital  we  must  produce  more  than  we  consume,  i.  e., 
save.  By  not  consuming  all  of  your  income  but  instead 
investing  part  of  it  you  really  turn  the  use  of  the  invested 
part  over  to  laborers,  et  al.,  whose  time  is  thus  set  free  for 
the  construction  of  capital — the  tools  and  equipment 
of  industry.  If  nobody  saved,  all  the  time  of  all  laborers 
would  have  to  be  spent  producing  goods  for  immediate 
consumption;  no  time  could  be  spared  for  producing 
equipment. 

And  capital  is  useful.  Though  to  save  it  involves 
temporary  sacrifice,  yet  much  more  wealth  can  be  pro- 
duced with  capital  than  without  it.  So  the  person  who 
works  and,  saving  part  of  his  proceeds,  thereby  makes 
possible  the  construction  of  capital,  adds  thereafter  more 
to  the  annual  output  of  industry  than  the  person  who  works 
but  does  not  save.  To  give  him  a  larger  income — in  the 
form  of  interest  on  capital — is  not  to  rob  anyone  else.  It 
is  merely  to  give  him  wealth  which,  except  for  him,  would 
never  have  been  brought  into  existence. 

But  the  case  is  not  at  all  the  same  with  regard  to  land. 
Land  is  not  humanly  produced.  The  situation-advantages 
of  land  are  not  brought  into  existence  by  the  individual 
owner.  The  rental  yield  which  the  owner  derives  from 
land  or  sites  is  not  therefore,  in  general,  the  product  of 


any  owner's  work  and  is  not  the  product  of  any  owner's 
saving.  Land  is  valuable  because  of  natural  advantages 
of  location  and  because  of  community  growth  and  develop- 
ment. The  latter  influence  is  recognized  wherever  the 
phrase  "unearned  increment"  is  current.  We  all  know 
that  the  annual  rent  which  an  owner  could  charge  for  a 
piece  of  bare  land  in  Chicago's  loop  district,  to  a  prospec- 
tive builder  desiring  a  long  lease,  is  not  a  consequence  of 
the  owner's  saving  the  land  or  making  the  land,  but  is  the 
consequence  of  the  growth  of  Chicago  and  surrounding 
territory.  An  eighth  of  an  acre  at  the  corner  of  State  and 
Madison  streets  in  Chicago  has  been  expertly  appraised 
as  worth,  bare-land  value,  about  two  and  a  half  million 
dollars  or  at  the  rate  of  twenty  million  per  acre.  Wherein 
is  such  an  eighth  of  an  acre  better  than  an  eighth  of  an 
acre  of  farm  land  worth  twelve  or  fifteen  or  twenty  dollars? 
Is  the  additional  value  of  the  land  in  Chicago  due  to  the 
owner's  activities?  Everyone  who  is  honest  with  himself 
knows  it  is  not.  It  is  the  result  of  the  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  the  geographically  tributary  country,  and  of 
Chicago  as  a  port  and  a  market  center. 

The  same  is  true  of  the  several  billions  of  dollars  of  land 
value  in  New  York  City.  New  York  is  situated  on  a 
great  natural  harbor.  If  there  were  none  to  use  it  except 
a  few  pioneer  farmers  on  Manhattan  Island  trading  some 
ot  their  surplus  produce  for  the  textiles  and  other  goods 
of  Europe,  landing  space  for  a  very  few  boats  or  perhaps 
for  a  single  one  would  be  all  that  would  be  needed.  But 
as  the  rich  interior  of  the  North  American  continent  was 
settled,  with  its  mines  of  iron  ore,  copper  and  coal,  its 
prairie  and  river-bottom  wheat  and  corn-lands,  and  its 
other  resources,  more  and  more  goods  were  produced  to 
be  poured  through  the  port  ot  New  York  into  foreign  coun- 
tries and  increasing  quantities  of  goods  were  wanted  in 
exchange  which  could  most  advantageously  pass  through 
the  same  port.  Today  there  is  needed  in  New  York  City 
a  large  population  to  meet  the  requirements  of  this  great 
hinterland  (as  the  Germans  would  say)  or  tributary 
country. 

If  all  the  present  working  population  of  New  York  were 
whisked  away  overnight,  the  land  of  New  York  would 
still  have  great  value  because  of  the  need  for  millions  of 
men  and  women  on  it  to  serve  the  commerce  of  the  back 
country.  A  new  population  would  move  in  and  take  up 
the  important  work  for  the  rest  of  us  which  can  be  done 
nowhere  else  so  well;  and  those  who  own  that  part  of  the 
earth's  surface  would  be  in  a  position  to  make  this  new 
population  pay  handsomely  for  the  privilege  of  working 
for  us  and  of  living  where  we  need  to  have  them  live  in 
order  that  this  work  may  be  effectively  done. 

The  demand  of  the  tributary  country  for  this  service 
makes  a  demand  for  the  use  of  the  land  by  the  people  who 
must  live  and  work  there  to  render  the  service.  Inciden- 
tally, too,  it  makes  a  tremendous  demand — and  corres- 
pondingly high  rents  and  values — for  the  use  of  especially 
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well-situated  lots  for  the  location  of  department  stores, 
lunch  rooms,  banks,  lawyer's  offices,  etc.,  necessary  to  sup- 
ply near-at-hand  the  requirements  of  those  who  live  there  to 
serve  the  non-sea-coast  sections. 

Surely,  the  rent  of  land  is  in  a  very  peculiar  sense  socially 
produced  rather  than  individually  earned,  and  ought  to 
be  sharply  distinguished  in  thought  from  interest  on  capital 
produced  by  individuals. 

The  distinction  between  interest  on  capital — an  earned 
income — and  rent  on  land — an  unearned  income — is  slurred 
over  by  socialists.  They,  as  a  rule,  class  both  together. 
They  would  abolish  both  as  private  incomes.  But  our 
most  conservative  citizens,  though  many  of  them  would 
be  shocked  and  perhaps  angered  to  be  classed  with  the 
socialists,  seem  to  share  in  some  degree  the  socialists 
notion.  They,  also,  see  no  distinction  between  interest 
on  capital  brought  into  existence  by  work  and  thrift,  and 
rent  from  sites  made  valuable  by  community  develop- 
ment. They  also  see  no  essential  difference  between  land 
and  capital.  Although  they  would  not  abolish  private 
income  from  either,  they  insist  on  taxing  the  income  from 
both — and  at  equal  rates.  Both  socialists  and  conserva- 
tives are,  in  regard  to  their  inability  to  distinguish  between 
land  and  capital,  like  the  farmer's  new  hired  man  who, 
sent  to  drive  in  the  sheep,  spent  several  hours  at  the  task. 
Pointing  to  a  little  animal  in  the  pen  with  the  sheep,  the 
farmer  asked:  "What's  that  Jack-rabbit  doing  in  here?" 
"Oh,  is  that  a  Jack-rabbit?"  said  the  new  man.  "Why, 
that's  the  little  fellow  that  gave  me  all  the  trouble." 

If  we  were  not  blinded  by  a  prejudice  which  will  not 
let  us  see  fact£,  we  could  not  help  appreciating  the  logic 
of 'taxing  land  values  more  and  other  values  less.  Why 
should  we  penalize  saving?  Why  should  we  levy  a  higher 
tax  on  one  who  improves  his  land  than  on  one  who  holds 
his  land  idle?  Why  should  we  levy  as  high  a  tax  on  in- 
come from  labor  and  capital  as  on  income  produced  by 
the  presence  of  the  community? 

[EDITORIAL  NOTE:  The  second  and  concluding  part 
of  Prof.  Brown's  address  will  appear  in  next  issue  of  LAND 
AND  FREEDOM.] 

Resolutions  Adopted  by  the 

Henry  George  Congress 

AFFIRMATION  OF  PRINCIPLES 

The  Third  Annual  Congress  of  the  Henry  George  Founda- 
tion reiterates  its  faith  in  the  principles  of  Henry  George, 
and  pledges  itself  to  continue  every  effort  to  instill  into 
popular  apprehension,  and  make  effective  in  legislation, 
the  taking  for  public  purposes  of  economic  rent,  (the  rental 
value  of  land),  and  the  removal  of  all  obstructions  to  pro- 
duction and  commerce. 

We  hold  that  all  men  are  born  free  and  equal,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  use  of  the  earth;  that  the  earth  is  the  birth- 
right of  mankind;  and  that  just  conditions  can  only  be 


established  among  men  and  their  inalienable  right  to 
the  earth  conserved,  by  the  collection  for  government 
expenses  of  the  annual  rental  value  of  all  land.  And  we 
contend  that  this  will  do  away  with  unemployment  and 
industrial  depressions,  and  all  the  consequences  following 
in  their  train. 

While  pursuing  such  activities  of  education  as  oppor- 
tunity offers,  we  will  urge  the  adoption  of  laws  that  will 
take  for  the  community  these  communal  values,  especially 
in  such  notable  instances  as  Boulder  Dam  and  Mississippi 
Flood  Control. 

We  appreciate  fully  the  devoted  labor  of  our  fellow 
workers  throughout  the  world,  that  of  our  English  com- 
rades of  all  shades  of  opinion,  and  of  our  fellow  country- 
men of  the  Pittsburgh  Plan,  the  Manufacturers  and  Mer- 
chants' Federal  Tax  League,  the  Commonwealth  Land 
Party,  the  Enclavial  Movement,  and  of  each  working 
along  the  lines  which  seem  best  for  the  success  of  our  com- 
mon cause. 

THE   BRIAND-KELLOGG  TREATY 

Whereas  the  recently  signed  Briand-Kellogg  Treaty 
proposing  the  renunciation  of  war  and  the  settlement 
of  international  disputes  by  pacific  means  is  now  attract- 
ing serious  public  attention  throughout  the  world,  and  is 
in  some  quarters  hailed  as  an  advanced  step  in  the  direc- 
tion of  permanent  world  peace,  this  convention  of  the  Henry 
George  Foundation  of  America  feels  moved  to  place  on 
record  a  statement  of  its  position  on  this  vital  subject. 

We  have  not  been  able  to  discover  in  this  much-heralded 
treaty  any  but  the  most  timid  approach  to  the  solution 
of  the  problem  of  the  outlawry  of  war.  Its  unreality  and 
ineffectiveness  are  revealed  not  alone  in  the  devitalizing 
reservations  and  interpretations  by  which  certain  Euro- 
pean nations  have  qualified  their  adherence  to  the  treaty, 
hut  by  the  fact  that  statesmen  of  all  the  signatory  countries, 
including  our  own,  now  publicly  assert  that  there  is  to 
be  no  reduction  in  the  size  or  the  burdens  of  the  armaments 
on  land  or  sea,  or  in  the  air,  that  are  maintained  for  the 
prosecution  of  the  wars  of  the  future. 

We  can  approve  this  treaty,  therefore,  not  as  a  coura- 
geous or  effective  approach  to  the  solution  of  the  problems 
of  war  and  peace,  but  only  for  such  value  as  its  seeming 
character  may  give  it  in  strengthening  the  growing  popular 
psychology  for  ending  the  curse  of  war. 

Further,  we  feel  moved  to  declare  that  neither  denuncia- 
tion nor  renunciation  of  war  can  ever  be  more  than  an 
ineffective  gesture  of  pious  intention,  until  the  statesmen 
of  the  world  are  led  to  recognize  and  seek  to  remove  the 
economic  causes  of  international  fears,  greeds,  hates, 
jealousies  and  suspicions.  These,  as  our  International 
Union  of  Georgests  has  pointed  out,  are  not  due  to  economic 
dislocations  founded  in  injustice,  but  to  protective  tariffs 
and  to  that  spirit  of  imperialistic  nationalism  under  which 
privilege  and  greed  struggle  for  the  control  of  natural 
resources  in  undeveloped  and  distant  parts  of  the  world. 
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We  believe  and  assert  that  there  can  be  no  enduring 
peace  established  until  a  world  opinion  is  created  that  will 
explore  the  notorious  causes  of  international  discord,  and 
compel  political  leaders  to  address  themselves  to  realities, 
and  with  courage  and  sincerity  to  aim  at  the  outlawry  of 
war  by  outlawing  the  causes  which  are  the  base  of  this 
greatest  iniquity  of  civilized  life. 

FARM   RELIEF 

The  difficulties  with  which  the  farmers  are  confronted 
are  three,  all  of  them  connected  with  our  system  of  taxa- 
tion. 

First,  the  tax  system  is  a  penalty  on  efficiency  and  thrift. 
The  more  the  farmer  improves  his  farm  with  buildings, 
outhouses,  fertilization  or  otherwise,  the  more  he  is  taxed. 

Second,  our  tax  system  rests  with  peculiar  severity  on 
the  farmer,  whose  remote  situation  already  handicaps 
him  in  relation  to  his  fellows  who  are  located  on  the  high 
roads  of  commerce,  since  it  usually  makes  no  distinction 
between  improvement  values  and  those  values  due  to 
the  presence  and  development  of  the  community. 

Third,  our  system  of  taxation,  by  failing  to  make  this 
distinction  and  by  thus  leaving  bare  land  rent  high,  and 
land  speculation  untouched,  has  been  the  chief  cause  which 
has  made  ownership  difficult,  has  increased  tenancy  in 
place  of  ownership  by  many  cultivators,  and  has  made 
diffusion  of  ownership  possible  only  through  the  assump- 
tion of  heavy  mortgage  indebtedness,  and  thus  has  been 
the  fruitful  cause  of  those  bankruptcies  and  foreclosures 
of  which  there  has  been  so  much  complaint. 

No  scheme  of  trying  artificially  to  raise  the  prices  of 
farm  products  really  meets  the  need.  All  such  schemes 
will  make  more  competition  for  the  use  of  farm  land,  raise 
rents  and  raise  land  value.  The  next  generation  of  farm 
owners  will  have  to  assume  perhaps  even  heavier  mort- 
gages, with  resultant  bankruptcies,  foreclosures  and  dis- 
tress with  each  price  recession. 

While  we  feel  that  no  permanent  relief  can  come  to  the 
farmer  except  by  the  entire  change  in  the  method  of  rais- 
ing governmental  revenue  which  we  advocate,  we  believe 
that  a  partial  measure  of  relief  may  IDC  given  by  reducing 
the  tariffs  on  the  goods  the  farmer  has  to  buy  and  by^ 
exempting  farm  improvements  from  taxation. 

THE  LAND   ECONOMICS   INSTITUTE 

Whereas,  the  purpose  of  our  schools,  colleges  and  uni- 
versities is  to  carry  on,  not  special  propaganda  for  the  few, 
but  impartial  education  for  the  many,  and 

Whereas,  numerous  investigations  have  disclosed  the 
fact  that  the  Institute  for  Research  in  Land  Economics 
and  Public  Utilities,  directed  by  Prof.  Richard  T.  Ely  in 
the  Northwestern  University,  has  accepted  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars  from  the  National  Association  of 
Real  Estate  Boards,  the  public  utilities  and  other  monopol- 
istic corporations  and  is  now  putting  out  through  our 
schools  and  colleges — and  under  the  pretense  of  "disin- 


terested research"  —  teachers  and  text-books  hostile  to  the 
welfare  of  the  masses  and  advantageous  to  the  privileged 
organizations  from  which  its  contributions  are  received; 
be  it  therefore 

Resolved,  that  the  Third  Henry  George  Congress  in 
convention  assembled  in  Chicago,  September  10-13,  1928, 
denounce  the  aforesaid  Ely  Institute  in  Northwestern 
University  as  a  threat  to  economic  freedom,  a  menace  to 
democracy  and  a  grave  danger  to  the  future  welfare  of 
the  American  people;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  that  all  members  of  the  Henry  George  Con- 
gress are  to  use  every  honorable  means  within  their  power 
to  have  this  fraudulent  "research"  Institute  removed 
from  the  public  schools,  colleges  and  universities  of  the 
United  States  as  speedily  as  possible. 

INTERNATIONAL  CONFERENCES   1929 

Whereas,  the  International  Union  for  Land  Value  Taxa- 
tion and  Free  Trade,  brought  into  being  two  years  ago  at 
a  great  gathering  of  the  followers  of  Henry  George  in  the 
city  of  Copenhagen,  has  called  another  Conference  of 
the  Georgests  of  the  world  to  be  held  at  Edinburgh,  Scot- 
land, next  summer; 

Whereas  this  conference  of  1929  is  to  be  in  special  cele- 
bration of  the  Fiftieth  Anniversary  of  the  publication  of 
"Progress  and  Poverty,"  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  that  we  tender  to  the  officers  and  committees 
of  the  International  Union  our  earnest  and  cordial  wishes 
for  the  success  of  the  Edinburgh  Conference  and  our  hope 
that  the  delegation  from  Henry  George's  homeland  to  the 
Scottish  capital  may  not  be  inferior  in  numbers  to  that 
from  any  other  country. 

We  earnestly  hope  that  this  Conference  may  exemplify 
the  fullest  sympathy  and  cooperation  between  and  among 
all  groups  of  earnest  adherents  to  the  principle  of  the  equal 
rights  of  all  to  the  use  of  the  earth. 

We  trust  that  the  Conference  may  be  conducted  in  a 
spirit  of  complete  toleration  with  a  full  opportunity  for 
all  groups  to  express  their  viewpoint,  and  that  no  attempt 
shall  be  made  by  any  group  to  superimpose  their  methods 
on  other  groups. 

Let  us  all  strive  for  a  unity  of  purpose  as  to  toleration 
and  sympathy  and  zeal  for  our  common  cause. 


ii^HHE  public  do  not  always  get  the  benefit  of  a  re- 

•*•    duction  in  fares.     One  of  its  effects  is  to  raise  the 

value  of  land,  and  in  such  cases  the  traveller  may  pay 

as  much  in  increased  rent  as  he  gained  by  the  lowering 

of  his  fare,  the  whole  benefit  going  to  the  land  owner." 

—  BRITISH  BOARD  OF  TRADE  REPORT. 

THE  farmer  who  improves  and  uses  his  land  will  find 
that  the  Single  Tax  is  a  scheme  for  taking  off  his  burden 
of  taxes  and  laying  them  on  the  land  monopolist. 

—  HERBERT  QUICK. 
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Henry  George  Memorial 

Dinner  in  New  York  City 

A  DISTINGUISHED  group  of  Single  Taxers  con- 
vened at  the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel  on  the  evening  of 
September  5th,  1928,  to  enjoy  the  addresses  of  two 
honored  guests,  Dr.  Frederick  W.  Roman,  and  the  Hon. 
Charles  O'Connor  Hennessy. 

Mr.  James  R.  Brown,  president  of  the  Manhattan 
Single  Tax  Club,  under  whose  auspices  the  dinner  was 
given,  introduced  the  chairman,  Mr.  Otto  K.  Dorn,  who, 
after  a  few  words  of  greeting,  presented  the  speaker  of 
the  evening,  Dr.  Frederick  W.  Roman. 

Dr.  Roman  after  some  preliminary  remarks  concern- 
ing the  acute  poverty  in  Scotland  and  England,  the  stabil- 
ity and  apparent  security  of  the  German  Republic,  and 
the  generally  progressive  situation  of  Europe  at  this  time, 
announced  that  his  topic  would  be  "Fascism,"  as 
scarcely  two  weeks  had  passed  since  his  return  from 
Italian  shores. 

Fascism,  he  said,  presents  a  difficult  question  for  ad- 
herents of  democracy  to  answer.  We  believe  it  to  be  a 
wrong  system,  but  we  are  in  a  tight  place  when  the  Fascist, 
calling  attention  to  Chicago,  the  Teapot  Dome,  Phila- 
delphia and  Tammany,  insists  that  democracy  is  fail- 
ing everywhere.  Fascism  challenges  Democracy,  for 
its  essentials  are  opposed  to  everything  democracy  holds 
dear. 

Let  us  see  whether  we  can  find  a  definition  of  Fascism. 
We  must  admit  a  certain  sullen  admiration  for  it,  since 
it  boldly  declares  its  doctrine,  and  leaves  us  in  no  doubt 
as  to  its  position  and  intentions.  II  Duce  voices  tenets 
of  this  doctrine  in  his  preface  to  a  book  "The  Universal 
Aspects  of  Fascism"  written  by  James  Strachey  Barnes, 
an  Englishman,  Catholic,  and  erstwhile  officer  of  the 
Italian  Army,  and  in  this  four-page  preface  are  to  be 
found  several  arresting  statements  which  may  be  worth 
our  while  to  examine. 

"A  destroying  movement  will  arouse  hostility."  This 
is  a  flat  admission  of  the  destroying  intent  of  the  Fascist 
movement.  Reading  further,  it  develops  that  Fascism 
is  out  to  destroy  (1)  The  doctrine  of  Liberalism;  (2)  Dem- 
ocracy; (3)  International  Socialism;  (4)  Liberal  Views; 
(5)  Democratic  Doctrines;  (6)  Masonic  Doctrines;  (7) 
Bolshevism. 

"Italy  is  inaugurating  a  new  form  of  political  govern- 
ment and  political  doctrine,  for  lire  third  time  in  its  history." 
Significant  words,  pointing  to  the  glories  of  the  Ancient 
Roman  State,  to  the  Michael-Angelo  atmosphere  of  the 
Middle  Age  Hierarchies,  and,  finally,  to  the  new  move- 
ment, Fascism,  which,  we  are  asked  to  believe,  shall  spread 
its  power  and  influence  throughout  the  world,  just  as  did 
the  other  two  political  forms.  Note  where  each  was  bred 
—in  the  heart  of  Rome!  Mussolini  explains  that  Fascism 
is  the  answer  to  the  needs  of  the  Italian  Nation  and  of  the 
world,  for  a  modern  government,  abreast  of  the  times, 
and  prophesies  that  by  the  year  2000,  Fascism  will  be  as 
popular  throughout  the  world  as  democracy  and  liberalism 
were  in  the  19th  century,  for  it  will  come  to  fill  the 
twentieth  century  as  did  liberalism  in  the  last  century. 

The  ideals  of  democracy,  especially  as  found  in  the 
writings  of  Henry  George,  can  now  be  seen  to  be  in  con- 


flict with   the  ideals  of  Fascism.     Contrast  such    state- 
ments as  "The  sovereignity  of  the  people  is  a  myth." 

"Man  is  not  born  to  any  rights  whatever;  he  is  only 
born  with  duty.  He  can  therefore  fit  only  into  a  hier- 
archy. The  highest  authority  is  the  State,"  with  the 
emphasis  placed  by  Henry  George  upon  the  ideal  factors 
life,  remarked  by  Professor  Dewey  in  his  "Appreciation 
of  Henry  George"  in  the  first  pages  of  "Significant  Para- 
graphs from  Progress  and  Poverty. "  The  strong,  motivat- 
ing thought  in  the  philosophy  of  George  was  that  the  ills 
of  society  would  be  cured  if  individuals  were  liberalized 
and  freed.  Ideal  factors  would  release  the  individual 
economically  and  intellectually,  and  thus  the  salvation 
of  society  would  be  mined  out  of  its  own  depths. 

Turning  to  the  practical  effects  of  Fascism,  we  must 
look  for  an  answer  among  the  people  of  Italy  and  we  must 
ask  questions  of  the  various  classes.  Also,  we  can  read 
the  book  of  Gaetano  Salvemini,  former  Professor  of  His- 
tory at  the  University  of  Florence,  who  has  written  a  book 
"The  Fascist  Dictatorship  in  Italy,"  which  maintains 
opposite  views  to  those  held  by  Mr.  Barnes.  The  Salve- 
mini  book  is  under  ban,  and  exceedingly  difficult  to  pro- 
cure. 

In  speaking  with  the  people  themselves  in  various 
cities  of  Italy,  it  is  evident  that  the  owners,  managers 
and  business  people  are  strong  for  Fascism.  The  laborers 
and  workers,  on  the  other  hand,  if  spoken  to  alone  and 
secretly,  complain,  saying  the  work  is  hard,  the  hours 
long,  the  slavery  dreadful  and  the  compulsion  of  belong- 
ing to  a  Fascist  organization  unpleasant. 

The  Fascist  element,  if  confronted  with  these  complaints 
admit  that  there  is  not  much  liberty  but  a  great  deal  of 
order.  In  their  opinion,  the  Italians  have  misused  liberty 
and  therefore  do  not  deserve  it.  They  will  tell  you  the 
system  is  so  successful  that  it  is  spreading  its  glory  around 
the  world  and  they  prophesy  that  Japan  will  be  the  next 
nation  to  adopt  it. 

Always  remembering  that  the  Fascists  were  a  minority 
party  and  that  they  wrested  the  power  from  a  weak  govern- 
ment by  force  of  arms,  the  work  accomplished  by  the 
movement  and  its  Dictator  is  astounding.  Apartment 
houses  have  been  built  everywhere;  rent  laws  enforced; 
homes  and  industrial  buildings  exempted  from  taxation 
for  twenty-five  years;  twenty  million  acres  of  marsh  land 
reclaimed;  eighty-thousand  poor  children  sent  to  summer 
camps;  the  lawless  secret  societies  of  southern  Italy 
abolished.  Everywhere  there  is  work,  order,  houses, 
and  less  taxes. 

Fascism,  with  its  many  admirable  aspects,  is  neverthe- 
less dangerous  and  uncivilizing  in  its  essence,  so  that  it 
behooves  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  uphold  the 
ideals  of  democracy  to  the  limit  of  their  abilities.  This 
they  can  best  do  by  striving  to  solve  the  problem  of  liber- 
ating the  individual,  economically,  and  intellectually. 
The  manner  of  this  release  was  clearly  indicated  by 
Henry  George. 

Professor  Roman  was  asked  to  acquaint  his  audience 
with  the  work  accomplished  by  him  through  the  "Par- 
liament of  Man"  conducted  in  Los  Angeles,  and  explained 
that  some  two  years  ago  he  started  a  Public  Forum  with 
a  small  group  of  people  in  a  Public  Library  auditorium 
in  Los  Angeles.  The  work  progressed  and  the  atten- 
dance grew,  but  the  D.  A.  R.  complained  to  the  author- 
ities about  these  lectures.  The  Unitarian  Church 
autitorium  was  next  obtained  and  many  splendid  meet- 
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ings  were  held,  including  a  notable  one  where  Will  Durant 
was  the  speaker.  Again  D.  A.  R.  pressure  was  brought 
to  bear,  and  the  church  was  threatened  with  $5,000  a 
year  taxes  if  these  meetings  continued. 

The  doors  of  that  auditorium  being  closed,  Prof. 
Roman  originated  "The  Parliament  of  Man,  "  and  through 
the  efforts  of  Mr.  Swinney,  conducted  lectures  throughout 
the  year,  continuing  to  draw  a  huge  attendance.  Eighty 
study  groups  have  been  formed,  and  many  young  people 
have  enthusiastically  enlisted  in  the  work.  Since  a  larger 
meeting  place  is  needed,  financial  help  is  greatly  needed. 

Toastmaster  Dorn  then  introduced  the  Hon.  Charles 
O'Connor  Hennessy,  president  of  the  Robert  Schalken- 
bach  Foundation. 

Mr.  Hennessy  called  attention  to  the  writings  of  Patrick 
Edward  Dove,  the  great  Scottish  philosopher,  and  to  his 
insistence  upon  credence  as  a  great  power  which  was 
responsible  for  the  progress  and  enlightenment  of  nations. 
Henry  George  has  said  that  education  is  the  greatest 
work  that  can  be  done  to  achieve  a  reform.  Reforms 
cannot  be  forced  upon  the  consciousness  of  a  community. 
The  people  must  learn  out  of  their  experiences.  And  so, 
the  finest,  most  patriotic  and  most  humane  'work  that 
can  be  done  by  the  disciples  of  Henry  George,  is  the  work 
of  spreading  knowledge  wherever  possible. 

PHE  cables  credit  Sir  Alf  .  Mond  with  saying  that  the 
•*•  cause  of  our  economic  trouble  is  15  per  cent,  over 
production.  We  don't  believe  that  he  did  because  he 
takes  The  Standard,  and  therefore  knows  better.  Fancy 
telling  starving  people  that  abundance  is  the  cause  of  their 
misery.  Besides,  the  Tory  Government  tell  us  that  the 
industry  will  not  stand  one  hour  per  day  less,  which  is  less 
than  15  per  cent.  Of  course  Royalties  and  unjust  dis- 
tribution have  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

—  Standard,  Sydney,  Australia. 

Rights  of  the  Community 


value  of  land  rises  as  population  grows  and 
national  necessities  increase,  not  in  proportion  to  the 
application  of  capital  and  labor,  but  through  the  develop- 
ment of  the  community  itself.  You  have  a  form  of  value, 
therefore,  which  is  conveniently  called  'site  value'  entirely 
independent  of  buildings  and  improvements  and  of  other 
things  which  non-owners  and  occupiers  have  done  to  in- 
crease its  value  —  a  source  of  value  created  by  the  com- 
munity, which  the  community  is  entitled  to  appropriate 
to  itself.  ...  In  almost  every  aspect  of  our  social 
and  industrial  problem  you  are  brought  back  sooner  or 
later  to  that  fundamental  fact." 

(The  late  Herbert  Asquith). 

THE  man  who  begs  Congress  to  levy  a  protective  tariff 
for  his  benefit  may  not  be  a  bootlegger  but  is  certainly  a 
loot  beggar.  —  Commonwealth,  Ardmore,  Pa. 


Address  of  Francis  W. 

Maguire,  Pittsburgh 

ASSISTANT  SECRETARY,  HENRY  GEORGE  CON- 
GRESS, SEPT.  10. 

TTAVING  spent  many  years  of  my  life  in  this  city  of 
•*•  •*•  Chicago  up  until  my  return  to  my  native  town  of 
Pittsburgh  some  years  ago,  it  is  a  special  pleasure  to  attend 
the  Henry  George  Congress  this  year  and  meet  so  many 
of  my  old  comrades.  Well  do  I  recall  how  keenly  we  en- 
joyed the  meetings  of  the  old  Chicago  Single  Tax  Club, 
which  for  almost  twenty  years  held  regular  weekly  meet- 
ings. 

I  have  been  an  humble  follower  of  Henry  George  for 
almost  forty  years  and  to  me  there  is  nothing  that  com- 
pares with  the  Single  Tax  in  importance.  I  know  of  no 
other  way  by  which  it  would  be  possible  to  bring  such 
great  blessings  to  all  mankind. 

Every  Single  Taxer  knows  that  the  Single  Tax  will 
eliminate  unemployment,  raise  wages,  make  better  busi- 
ness, replace  the  slums  with  good  homes,  and  abolish 
poverty.  How  then  can  we  get  the  Single  Tax?  How 
can  we  bring  this  knowledge  to  all  the  people?  To  my 
mind,  this  is  the  great  question  that  ranks  above  all  others. 
Why  should  we  allow  ourselves  to  be  sidetracked  to  the 
consideration  of  matters  relatively  unimportant,  when  we 
have  such  a  mission? 

There  are  many  good  methods  of  propaganda,  but  none 
appeal  to  me  more  than  does  the  distribution  to  the  people 
of  Single  Tax  literature.  Let  us  get  people  to  read  the 
great  works  of  Henry  George,  such  as  "Progress  and 
Poverty."  Are  not  the  real  men  in  the  movement  today 
those  who  were  converted  by  reading  "Progress  and 
Poverty?" 

Since  the  organization  of  the  Henry  George  Foundation 
at  Philadelphia  two  years  ago,  I  have  been  busily  engaged 
in  promoting  the  distribution  of  books  and  pamphlet 
literature,  both  by  personal  contact  and  through  the  mails. 
I  am  glad  to  say  that  many  thousands  of  pamphlets  have 
been  distributed  in  various  ways,  first  at  the  Sesqui-Cen- 
tennial  Exposition  at  Philadelphia,  later  through  the  Henry 
George  Club  meetings  in  Pittsburgh  and  particularly 
through  the  mails  to  all  parts  of  this  country  and  con- 
siderable to  other  lands. 

The  eloquence  and  logic  of  Henry  George  was  such  that 
it  seems  to  me  we  can  find  no  printed  propaganda  equal 
to  his  writings,  which  have  made  such  a  strong  appeal  to 
so  many  eminent  thinkers.  As  Tolstoy  has  well  said: 

"People  do  not  argue  with  the  teaching  of  Henry  George. 
They  simply  do  not  know  it.  Those  who  become  acquaint- 
ed with  it  cannot  but  agree.  The  teaching  of  George  is 
irresistibly  convincing  in  its  simplicity  and  clearness." 

This  is  my  own  conviction,  and  so  I  say  to  all  disciples 
of  the  great  philosopher  assembled  here  today: 
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"Let  us  then,  be  up  and  doing,  with  a  heart  for  any 
Fate,"  and  with  a  faith  that  never  falters,  let  us  press  on! 

Young  Single  Taxers 

ADDRESS  OF  MISS  MARIEN  TIDEMAN,  HENRY 

GEORGE  CONGRESS,  SEPT.  12. 
AST  evening  Dr.  Bradley  spoke  of  the  young  people 
-'—'and  of  how  they  asked,  "How  do  you  know?"  in- 
stead of  answering  just  "yes"  to  everything  that  is  told 
them.  This  sentence  is  the  symbol  of  a  definite  turn, 
an  immense  step  in  the  growth  of  the  human  race.  It 
is  the  turning  from  a  seeking  after  the  unknowable  to  a 
seeking  after  the  knowable.  It  is  the  symbol  of  an  achieve- 
ment in  growth.  In  a  measure  it  is  a  doubting  of  every- 
thing, yes,  but  still,  it  is  in  a  far  greater  measure,  the  assur- 
ance of  the  capacity  of  self.  Young  people  are  not  afraid 
of  anything — not  even  truth. 

Especially  not  young  Single  Taxers.  Because  an  under- 
standing of  the  Single  Tax  postulates  a  first  conception 
of  human  relationship  that  is  a  just  one;  one  that  carries 
with  it  no  sentimental  sobbings,  nothing  that  wastes  time. 
Young  Single  Taxers  give  no  mercy,  ask  none.  All  they 
want  is  justice.  To  each  man,  a  chance  to  produce  and 
keep  for  his  own  disposal  that  which  he  produces.  And 
this  same  truth  applies  when  young  Single  Taxers  say 
that  the  value  created  by  the  community  belongs  to  the 
community.  Before  this  there  is  no  justice.  Is  not  this 
a  truth  around  which  all  economic  justice  revolves? 

Religious,  artistic  or  cultural,  political, — all  social  tangles 
will  unfold  themselves,  when  each  man  is  given  an  equal 
opportunity  with  all  other  men  to  make  a  living,  and  not 
only  that,  to  do  with  what  he  produces  as  he  sees  fit. 
This  is  the  first  justice,  and  before  it  comes  nothing. 

This  is  what  young  Single  Taxers  want.  This  is  that 
for  which  they  work  and  talk.  To  declare  this  truth  which 
has  been  discovered  to  them  is  the  most  vital  thing  in  the 
lives  of  all  us  youngsters;  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  Chicago 
Single  Taxer,  the  little  journal  which  we  hope  some  day 
will  be  something  to  be  proud  of.  And  we  will  retain 
this  truth  as  a  working  principle  until  something  more 
basic,  more  just  crosses  our  path. 

A  MONG  the  papers  found  after  the  recent  death  of 
**  Chas.  F.  Dole  is  an  open  letter  from  him  to  a  certain 
Reform  Society  in  which  he  says: 

I  wish  it  were  possible  for  your  group  to  plant  your- 
selves definitely  on  the  undertaking  to  unloose  the  burden- 
some injustice  of  our  old  system  of  land  tenure.  Here  is 
a  real  and  obvious  and  very  great  injury,  on  top  of  which 
much  so-called  "privilege"  is  maintained.  Thousands 
of  people  who  cannot  see  their  way  to  be  Socialists  can 
be  easily  made  to  see  that  the  natural  wealth  in  the  land 
is  social,  by  no  scheme  of  legal  fiction  individual  wealth. 
Let  us  begin  at  once  to  set  right  an  egregious  wrong.  We 
ought  to  be  able  to  appeal  to  every  right-minded  citizen 
to  help  us.  We  need  a  fearless  note  of  human  right. 


TNTERVIEWED  on  his  return  from  abroad  Archbishop 
•••  Wright,  referring  to  his  visit  to  the  Holy  Land,  said:— 
"Under  Turkish  rule  there  was  a  tax  on  fruit  trees,  and  a 
great  number  of  owners  cut  down  their  trees  rather  than 
pay  the  tax.  Now  the  trees  are  being  planted  again  in 
many  directions." 

IVyTR.  W.  ACER,  writing  to  the  Goulburn  Penny  Post, 
•LV1.  June  2,  1928,  says:  "realizing  the  great  wealth  that 
will. accrue  by  getting  possession  of  the  free-hold  of  blocks 
of  land  in  the  growing  city  of  Canberra,  the  speculative 
elements  are  out  to  grab  those  lands  from  the  people  of 
the  Commonwealth,  and  silently  rake  in  the  unearned 
increment." — Standard,  Sydney,  Australia. 

Extracts  from  Letters  and  Telegrams 

to  the  Henry  George  Congress 

JAMES  F.  MORTON,  Paterson,  N.  J. — Am  almost  eating  my  heart 
out  with  the  intense  longing  to  be  with  you.  The  Henry  George 
Foundation  is  still  in  the  early  days  of  its  great  work.  My  earnest 
wishes  are  with  you  for  complete  harmony  in  council  and  for  a  great 
and  well-attended  Congress  which  will  mark  a  genuine  epoch  in  the 
progress  of  the  greatest  and  noblest  movement  on  earth. 

JOHN  J.  MURPHY,  New  York  City.— Deeply  regret  inability  to  attend 
the  Congress  to  which  I  wish  full  success. 

J.  W  GRAHAM  PEACE,  London,  England. — Upon  all  us  Georgests 
rests  a  grave  responsibility.  It  is  given  us  to  point  the  road  to  human 
emancipation.  Emblazon  on  your  banner  the  one  word  Freedom, 
Let  us  show  that  we  are  free  men  in  mind  and  unfettered  by  the  past. 
Let  not  mistaken  loyalty  to  old  methods  prevent  us  from  presenting 
the  truth  that  Henry  George  made  so  clear  in  all  its  glorious  fullness. 

POULTNEY  BIGELOW,  Malden-on-Hudson,  N.  Y.— Blessed  be  the 
name  of  Henry  George,  for  he  labored  to  emancipate  humanity.  He 
has  joined  the  noble  company  of  martyrs.  This  is  a  message  from 
one  who  knew  and  loved  Henry  George  from  the  first  time  I  met  him 
in  New  York  near  half  a  century  ago. 

E.  J.  CRAIGIE,  Adelaide,  Australia. — Our  Henry  George  Commora- 
tion  will  be  held  on  September  1 1th,  and  we  have  arranged  an  attractive 
programme.     We  usually  have  from  three  hundred  to  four  hundred 
present.     We  read  with  interest  of  the  work  you  are  doing  in  America. 

WARREN  WORTH  BAILEY,  Johnstown,  Pa— May  I  not  hope  that 
you  will  excuse  me  to  the  good  company  who  will  gather  in  the  city 
where  as  president  of  the  Single  Tax  Club  I  feel  I  did  something  for 
the  advancement  of  the  cause.  May  the  Congress  stimulate  interest 
in  what  I  feel  is  the  greatest  cause  of  the  centuries. 

NORMAN  THOMAS,  New  York  City. — Am  increasingly  persuaded 
that  appropriation  of  the  rental  value  of  land  by  taxation  is  the  solu- 
tion of  the  land  problem  and  an  important  part  of  our  Socialist  pro- 
gramme. This  truth  I  am  giving  in  writing  and  speeches.  Good 
wishes  to  the  Conference. 

F.  F.  INGRAM,  Detroit,  Michigan. — I  would  enjoy  meeting  those 
who  have  stood  the  storm  and  made  sacrifices  for  truth  in  the  cause 
that  is  deemed  dangerous  by  those  who  sit  in  places  of  power  and  in- 
fluence. 

CHARLES  H.  INGERSOLL,  East  Orange,  N.  J. — The  Foundation  has 
injected  new  life  into  the  movement  and  I  hope  it  will  continue  to  have 
active  support. 

JOHN  FILMER,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. — I  shall  not  be  able  to  attend  the 
Conference,  and  as  I  am  in  my  ninety-second  year  I  can  make  no 
promise  to  attend  any  future  one.  Success  to  the  Congress. 
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EDMUND  VANCE  COOKE,  Cleveland,  Ohio. — Please  picture  me  as 
standing  on  the  side  lines  shouting  plaudits  and  encouragement  to 
you  brave  lads  who  are  keeping  the  good  game  going.  I  trust  that 
your  television  is  working  and  you  may  see  what  a  good  little  cheer 
leader  I  am.  At  some  future  time  when  some  of  the  Star  Players  are 
a  little  bit  overworked  maybe  I  can  be  a  little  scrub  substitute  for  one 
of  them. 

GEORGE  L.  RUSBY,  Towaco,  N.  J. — Wish  you  a  successful  meeting 
and  am  sorry  I  cannot  be  with  you. 

BARNEY  HAUGHEY,  Denver,  Colo. — Sorry  my  health  will  not  permit 
me  to  attend.  Would  be  glad  to  meet  the  splendid  workers  who  will 
gather. 

CHRISTINE  Ross  BARKER,  Toronto,  Canada, — Thank  you  for  the 
invitation  to  speak.  Another  time,  another  place,  maybe. 

P.  H.  CALLAHAN,  Louisville,  Ky. — Most  of  my  family  have  gone 
to  Europe  and  some  of  my  business  partners  are  away,  which  will  in- 
terfere with  my  leaving  the  city. 

BOLTON  SMITH,  Memphis,  Tenn. — Sorry  I  cannot  be  present.  I 
have  no  special  suggestion  to  make  except  that  serious  consideration 
might  be  given  to  the  English  situation.  England  because  she  has 
suffered  and  has  a  problem  of  unemployment  is  ready  to  listen. 

WILLIAM  A.  BLACK,  San  Antonio,  Texas.— Our  best  work  in  Texas 
has  been  done  through  the  press.  I  have  advised  you  in  former  letters 
to  send  out  a  weekly  letter  of  some  three  hundred  words  to  the  90  odd 
weekly  papers  of  the  state. 

ATTENDANCE  AT  THE  HENRY  GEORGE  CONGRESS 

The  attendance  at  the  Chicago  Congress  was  very  gratifying.  We 
do  not  print  the  full  registration  in  this  issue  but  shall  wait  for  the  next 
to  give  the  names  and  addresses  of  those  in  attendance.  It  is  not 
unlikely  that  despite  the  very  efficient  labors  of  John  Lawrence  Mon- 
roe and  Miss  Marien  Tideman  in  securing  the  names  of  those  present, 
a  few  were  omitted.  This  is  inevitable  where  visitors  are  going  and 
coming. 

But  it  is  gratifying  to  report  that  the  registration  as  secured  numbered 
delegates  from  19  states  and  totals  213.  Besides,  Alaska,  Germany, 
England  and  Canada  were  represented.  Our  congratulations! 

CORRESPONDENCE 

PROF.  BROWN  REPLIES  TO  MR.  GEORGE  WHITE 

EDITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 

I  am  indeed  sorry  that  Mr.  George  White  thinks  so  poorly  of  my 
article.  It  is  difficult  to  say  everything  desired,  in  so  short  a  space. 
And  I  am  probably  at  fault  in  not  qualifying  my  statements  as  I  have 
done  elsewhere. 

In  saying  that  a  reasonable  interest  on  the  value  of  improvements 
must  be  allowed  for  before  we  know  what  is  the  economic  rent,  I  really 
did  not  intend  to  imply  such  ideas  as  (for  example)  that  the  value  of 
a  hot-house  built  on  a  North  Dakota  wheat  farm,  for  the  purpose  of 
raising  bananas  there,  should  be  reckoned  at  what  the  hot-house  cost 
to  build.  Nor  when  I  referred  to  taxation  which  would  tax  only  their 
economic  rent,  "if  and  when  they  received  any,"  did  I  mean  to  imply 
that  the  potential  rent  of  a  farm  held  by  a  lazy  or  incompetent  owner 
who  receives  no  actual  rent,  should  fail  to  be  taxed.  If  Mr.  White 
cares  to  consult  recent  articles  of  mine  in  the  Journal  of  Political 
Economy  and  a  forthcoming  article  in  the  Journal  of  Land  and 
Public  Utility  Economics,  which  just  failed  to  get  in  the  August 
number,  along  with  various  relevant  passages  in  my  books,  he  will 
find  that  I  have  argued  favorably  for  the  taxation  of  potential  rent. 

Again,  let  me  say  that  I  was  not  attempting  to  justify  any  particular 
assessment  procedure  on  the  part  of  assessors.  It  may  be  that  "the 


market  value  of  the  privilege"  is  what  assessors  should  look  to.  Asses- 
sors would  be  guided  directly,  then,  by  the  bidding  of  the  market. 
But  the  bidders  themselves  are  necessarily  guided  as  suggested  in 
my  article.  For  how  could  a  person  who  proposed  to  take  a  long  lease 
of  an  unimproved  (arm  or  lot,  with  the  purpose  of  himself  improving 
it,  determine  the  rent  he  could  afford  to  offer  except  by  estimating 
what  it  would  yield  him  when  he  had  improved  it  and  then  allowing 
(i.e.,  subtracting)  a  reasonable  return  on  the  improvements  and  for 
his  labor  (of  direction  and  otherwise)?  The  annual  value  of  a  piece 
of  land  is  not  the  same  through  all  succesive  years.  The  "market 
value  of  the  privilege"  of  holding  and  using  agricultural  land  is  less 
in  a  decade  of  agricultural  depression.  Thus  land  rent  taxation 
"tempers  the  wind  to  the  shorn  lamb."  This  was  in  my  mind  when 
I  used  the  expression  "if  and  when  they  received  any." 

My  article  was  first  written  with  the  desire  of  helping  make  clear 
the  general  idea  of  a  tax  on  economic  rent  to  those  farmers  (many  of 
them  in  my  own  state)  who  think  it  means  taking  all  they  can  make 
from  their  farms.  It  is  difficult  for  me — I  am  sure  there  are  others 
who  could  do  better — to  be  brief  and  clear  in  presenting  a  problem 
and  yet  present  it  in  all  its  complexity.  The  article  was  offered  for 
printing  not  with  the  notion  of  instructing  competent  students  of  the 
Single  Tax  but  with  the  feeling  that  any  later  use  of  it  (such  as  an 
active  friend  of  the  cause,  who  had  seen  it,  contemplated)  might  be 
more  effective  in  case  it  had  been  published.  But  I  am  quite  ready 
to  harbor  a  doubt  as  to  its  worth. 

I  have  at  various  times  seen  estimates  by  Single  Taxers  aimed  to 
prove  that  there  is  enough  land  value  to  bear  the  entire  tax  burden, 
which  counted  the  farm  value  minus  buildings,  with  no  allowance  for 
fertility.  Yet  I  know  that  many  Single  Taxers  are  quite  aware  of  the 
need  for  a  distinction  and  I  certainly  did  not  mean  to  exploit  the  idea 
as  an  original  one.  I  am  sorry  if  I  appeared,  to  Mr.  White,  to  be  seek- 
ing credit  due  to  others. 

As  Mr.  White  presumably  knows,  a  common  objection  to  the  Single 
Tax,  among  professional  economists,  has  been  that  under  it  some  com- 
munities could  not,  even  though  taking  100%  of  economic  rent,  meet 
the  expenditures  necessary  to  support  the  most  important  public 
functions.  It  was  not  my  intention  to  argue  that  all  taxes  should  be 
collected  and  spent  by  the  Federal  government  or  by  the  state  govern- 
ments and  none  by  towns  and  cities,  nor  have  I  any  expectation  of  the 
Federal  constitution  being  amended  in  the  near  future  to  permit  the 
first  arrangement,  even  assuming  it  to  be  desirable.  Perhaps  Mr. 
White  will  insist  that  my  failure  to  be  more  specific  in  my  brief  article 
means  that  I  am  committed  to  the  idea  of  using  the  rents  of  American 
cities  for  the  equal  benefit  of  Americans  and  Hindoos!  He  might 
point  out  that  when  I  said  "used  for  the  benefit  of  all"  he  was  entitled 
thus  to  interpret  me!  I  do  believe  that  a  considerable  part  of  our 
public  expenditures  should  be  managed  by  the  state  governments. 
Of  course,  if  one  insists  on  the  view  that  no  matter  how  towns  and  cities 
are  divided  for  purposes  of  political  administration,  no  such  division 
can  ever  fail  to  contain  land  of  sufficient  rental  yield  to  provide  for 
all  public  needs,  the  solution  I  favor  will  seem  unnecessary  and,  per- 
haps, foolish. 

Let  me  again  express  regret  at  having  failed  to  make  entirely  clear 
what  was  in  my  mind.  But  in  doing  so  perhaps  I  may  be  permitted 
to  say,  by  way  of  a  slight  palliation  of  my  offense,  that  perhaps  all 
the  pages  of  LAND  AND  FREEDOM,  in  place  of  the  less  than  two  which 
I  used,  would  hardly  have  sufficed  to  make  clear  my  meaning  and  fore- 
stall unfriendly  criticism  and  ministerpretation.  Then  not  the  or- 
dinary farmer  but  only  careful  students  of  the  details  of  the  subject 
would  have  the  patience  to  read  the  article  at  all. 

So,  in  conclusion,  I  can  only  ask  the  charity  of  your  readers  in  not 
assuming  my  views  to  be  altogether  unresaonable  and  ridiculous  ones 
unless  the  words  and  the  context  preclude  any  other  interpretation. 
I  fear  Mr.  White  thinks  they  do. 
Columbia,  Mo.  — HARRY  GUNNISON  BROWN. 
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ABRAHAM   LINCOLN'S   IDEAS  ON   LAND 
EDITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 

Lincoln  was  the  straightest  and  one  of  the  most  honest  thinkers 
the  world  ever  produced.  His  name,  "Honest  Abe,"  was  given  to 
him  when  a  young  man,  and  it  was  his  greatest  asset  in  life.  And  he 
had  the  reputation  of  possessing  more  commonsense  than  any  other 
man  in  America.  This  was  the  point  pressed  upon  the  delegates  in 
the  Chicago  Convention  that  nominated  him,  in  view  of  the  critical 
time  sure  to  follow,  owing  to  the  repeated  threats  of  the  Southern  Dis- 
unionists  to  secede  in  case  a  Republican  were  elected  President.  And 
the  world  now  knows  that  he  showed  himself  to  be  the  embodiment  of 
both  commonsense  and  of  Moral  Sense — a  vary  rare  combination.  So 
it  is  very  interesting  to  know  what  such  a  man  thought  on  the  buying 
and  the  selling  and  the  speculating  in  land  that  was  so  rampant  in 
his  day,  and  is  yet,  for  that  matter.  When  in  Congress  in  18-17,  he 
voted  for  a  resolution  that  was  tabled,  to  the  effect,  that  the  public 
lands  should  be  sold  to  actual  settlers  for  the  bare  cost  of  surveying 
and  conveying  title.  This  shows  that  he  saw  clearly  that  the  cheaper 
the  land  the  easier  for  the  people  to  have  homes  of  their  own — and 
vice  versa. 

Further,  the  long  agitated  for  Homestead  Bill  did  not  become  law 
till  Lincoln  became  President — as  the  Southern  slave  holders,  who 
had  controlled  the  Government,  always  looked  upon  the  advocates 
of  free  land  to  settlers  with  the  same  regard  that  they  looked  upon 
the  opponents  of  Chattel  slavery.  They  could  see  farther  then  than 
many  of  our  so-called  Statesmen  seem  to  see  now? 

Robert  H.  Brown  was  a  young  man  during  the  fifties  when  Lincoln 
was  becoming  active  in  Illinois  to  prevent  the  spread  of  Slavery  all 
over  the  Union — North  as  well  as  South.  Brown  was  often  with 
Lincoln  at  meetings- — often  stayed  at  the  same  hotels,  slept  in  the  same 
room,  sat  on  the  same  bed  and  talked  over  politics  and  progressive 
reforms.  He  is  the  author  of  the  Life  of  Lincoln  in  two  volumes.  He 
became  a  practising  physician  in  Illinois,  and  when  a  young  man,  spent 
some  time  in  a  law  office.  He  gives  closer  up  views  of  Lincoln  than 
most  of  the  other  biographers.  Here  is  the  gist  of  what  Lincoln  told 
him  one  night  when  they  both  sat  in  the  same  bedroom  just  before 
retiring. 

"On  other  questions  there  is  ample  room  for  reform  when  the  time 
comes;  but  just  now  it  would  be  folly  for  us  to  undertake  more  than 
we  have  now  on  hand.  But  when  slavery  is  over  and  settled,  men 
should  never  rest  contented  while  oppression,  wrongs,  and  injustices, 
are  in  force  against  them. 

"The  land,  the  earth,  that  God  gave  to  man  for  his  home,  his  sus- 
tenance, and  support,  should  never  be  the  possession  of  any  man,  coe- 
poration,  or  society,  or  unfriendly  government,  any  more  than  the  air 
or  the  water — if  so  much. 

"A  company  or  enterprise  needing  land,  should  hold  no  more  than 
is  needed  for  their  home  and  sustenance,  and  never  more  than  they 
have  in  actual  use  in  the  prudest  management  of  their  business;  and 
even  this  much  should  never  be  allowed  when  it  creates  a  monopoly. 

"All  that  is  not  so  used  should  be  held  for  the  free  use  of  every 
family  to  make  Homesteads,  and  to  hold  them  so  long  as  they  are  so 
occupied. 

"A  reform  like  this  will  be  worked  out  in  the  future.  The  idle  talk 
of  foolish  men  that  is  now  so  common  on  Abolitionists,  Agitators  and 
Radicals,  Disturbers  of  the  Peace,  etc.,  will  find  its  way  against  it  with 
all  the  force  that  it  can  muster,  and  as  strongly  promoted  and  carried 
on  by  all  the  monopolists,  grasping  landlords,  and  the  titled  and  the 
untitled  enemies  of  mankind  everywhere. " 

Lincoln  declared  himself  to  be  possessed  of  second  sight,  and  every 
one  of  his  prophecies  turned  out  just  as  he  predicted.  He  could  always 
see  the  end  from  the  beginning.  As  a  philosopher,  not  Socrates  nor 
Plato,  nor  Aristotle,  ever  approached  him.  He  was  a  combination 
of  poet,  prophet,  philosopher,  orator,  leader,  statesman,  humanitarian 
and  emancipator,  and  he  never  ceased  to  be  a  pupil  to  the  day  of  his 
death.  His  mind  was  always  broadening  out. 
Chicago,  111.  — W.  D.  LAMB. 


FOR   NORMAN   THOMAS 
EDITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 

So  you  advise  us  to  vote  for  Norman  Thomas,  the  Socialist  candidate! 
Good.  "New  powers  bring  new  duties."  Henry  George  says  so  in 
Chapter  XVII  of  "  Social  Problems  "  entitled  "  The  Functions  of  Govern- 
ment." Here  he  presents  about  all  the  arguments  which  are  urged 
by  present-day  socialists  in  support,  not  only  of  the  public  ownership 
of  railroads,  the  telegraphs  and  telephones,  electric  light,  heat,  power 
and  gas,  but  also  of  all  those  businessess  that  are  in  their  nature  mon- 
opolies. 

But  he  goes  still  further,  and  says,  beyond  owning  those  businesses 
which  in  their  nature  involve  monopoly,  there  is  a  field  in  which  the 
state  may  operate  beneficially  as  the  executive  of  the  great  co-opera- 
tive associations  into  which  it  is  the  tendency  of  true  civilization  to 
blend  society. 

He  also  tells  us  in  this  chapter  that  the  natural  progress  of  social 
development  is  unmistakably  towards  Socialism. 

He  speaks  of  the  development  of  species  and  says,  as  the  powers  of 
conscious  co-ordinated  action  of  the  whole  being  must  assume  greater 
and  greater  relative  importance  to  the  automatic  action  of  parts,  so 
it  is  in  the  development  of  society.  "This  is  the  truth  in  Socialism", 
he  declares. 

During  the  past  summer  I  visited  seven  European  countries,  where 
I  met  and  discussed  social  affairs  with  representative  socialists.  Nearly 
all  recognized  the  fundamental  doctrine  of  Henry  George  that  all  man- 
kind have  an  equal  right  to  the  use  of  the  earth,  and  that  the  way  to 
secure  that  right  is  through  the  collection  of  economic  rent,  by  the  state, 
for  governmental  expenses. 

I  believe  in  Henry  George,  but  I  do  not  believe  that  he  was  infallible. 
And  I  think  one  of  the  greatest  mistakes  of  his  life  was  when  in  1887, 
at  the  State  convention  on  the  United  Labor  party  he  parted  company 
with  the  socialists,  who  had  supported  him  in  his  campaign  for  Mayor 
in  1886. 

The  hostilities  then  aroused  have  led  many  Georgests  to  always 
speak  slightingly  of  socialism,  and  often  sarcastically  of  socialists,  as 
if  they  were  enemies  in  a  hostile  camp  instead  of  allies. 

I  hope  our  joining  with  the  Socialists  in  support  of  Mr.  Thomas, 
(as  many  of  us  will)  may  bring  about  a  friendly  and  co-operative 
feeling  towards  socialists,  by  all  land  reform  advocates. 

I  said  so  to  a  Single  Tax  friend  and  he  answered  "I  do  not  like  this 
mixing  up  of  socialism  with  the  Single  Tax." 

Well,  Henry  George  started  it.  In  "Progress  and  Poverty," 
chapter  I  of  Book  VI,  he  says:  "The  ideal  of  socialism  is  grand  and 
noble,  and  it  is,  I  am  convinced,  possible  of  realization." 

And  in  chapter  IV  of  Book  IV  he  tells  us  that  the  revenue  arising 
from  the  taxation  of  land  values  would  enable  us  to  establish  public 
baths,  museums,  libraries,  gardens,  lecture-rooms,  music  and  danc- 
ing rooms,  theatres,  universities,  technical  schools,  shooting  galleries, 
play  grounds,  gymnasiums,  etc.  Heat,  light,  and  motive  power  as 
well  as  water,  might  be  conducted  through  our  streets  at  public  ex- 
pense; our  roads  be  lined  with  fruit  trees;  discoverers  and  inventors 
rewarded,  scientific  investigation  supported;  and  in  a  thousand  ways 
the  public  revenue  made  to  foster  efforts  for  the  public  benefit. 

"We  should  reach  the  ideal  of  the  socialist,  but  not  through  govern- 
mental repression.  Government  would  change  its  character,  and 
become  the  administration  of  a  great  co-operative  society." 

I  am  aware  that  Mr.  George  said  and  wrote  some  things  seemingly 
contradictory  of  some  of  the  things  I  have  quoted.  Walt  Whitman 
said,  "Do  I  contradict  myself?  It  is  well,  I  contain  multitudes." 
Henry  George  too  contained  multitudes. 

I  am  aware  that  Henry  George  did  not  believe  in  the  wisdom  of 
abolishing  competition.  Neither  do  I.  It  is  the  law  of  life.  It  is 
one  of  the  main-springs  of  progress.  It  also  often  produces  injustice 
and  cruelty  also  and  so  needs  to  be  restrained  and  guided. 
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And  I  find  that  most  of  the  socialists  in  this  country  and  abroad 
question  the  wisdom  of  abolishing  all  competition,  and  believe  that 
there  should  be  along  with  the  public  ownership  of  many  things  a  broad 
field  left  for  private  initiative  and  private  enterprise.  The  Russian 
fiasco  has  taught  many  reformers  that  evolutionary  progress  is  better 
than  revolutionary  progress  and  that  it  is  not  wise  to  turn  society  and 
our  economic  system  upside  down. 

"Ah  Love,  could  you  and  I  conspire,  to  grasp  this  sorry 

scheme  of  things  entire. 
Would  we  not  smash  it  into  bits,  and  then  rebuild  it 

nearer  to  our  heart's  desire?" 

Thus  wrote  a  very  old-time  poet.     But  this  idea  of  reform  is  absurd. 
The  bit  by  bit  method  is  the  scientific  one.     Experiment  is  necessary 
in  the  field  of  social  reform.     The  only  way  to  tell  whether  some  of 
our  Utopian  theories  will  work  or  not  is  to  begin  with  small  doses. 
Rye,  N.  Y.  —CHESTER  C.  PLATT. 

REPLY    BY   THE   EDITOR 

Mr.  Platt  goes  us  one  better,  and  we  do  not  follow  him  so  far.  We 
do  not  believe  that  the  law  of  competition  produces  injustice  and 
cruelty  where  left  free  to  work.  Under  the  one-sided  competition 
that  prevails  ("jug-handled  competition"  was  the  happy  phrase  of 
Louis  Post)  it  does  work  injustice.  But  free  competition  has  not 
yet  been  tried.  Nor  do  we  think  a  natural  law  needs  to  be  restrained 
and  guided. 

And  the  things  we  can  do  cooperatively  with  the  surplus  of  the 
land  rent  fund  remaining  after  governmental  expenses  are  provided 
for — if  there  is  any  remainder — -will  be  few  in  number. 

Nor  can  we  endorse  the  argument  that  because  the  Russian  experi- 
ment has  failed  we  must  therefore  substitute  evolutionary  for  revolu- 
tionary progress.  It  is  conceivable  that  the  Russian  experiment 
might  have  succeeded  if  it  had  begun  right.  Even  now  it  has  a  better 
opportunity  of  working  around  right — a  better  opportunity  than  we 
have,  since  mountains  in  the  way  have  been  removed.  The  Russian 
experiment  failed  not  because  it  was  accompanied  by  revolutionary 
methods  but  because  its  leaders  did  not  know.  If  they  had  known 
there  would  have  been  no  need  at  all  of  evolutionary  processes  after 
the  overthrow  of  Czarism.  Power  was  in  their  hands,  and  therefore 
Mr.  Platt's  argument  seems  to  us  to  lack  force.  And  this  does  not 
mean  that  we  are  disregarding  the  evolutionary  processes  either. — 
EDITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM. 

THE  FARM   SITUATION   IN   IOWA. 
EDITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 

I  am  a  dirt  farmer  and  like  all  my  brethren  have  hard  scratching 
to  keep  going  financially.  There  is  much  dissatisfaction  among  farmers 
and  this  will  probably  be  manifest  at  the  polls.  There  are  doubtless 
many  Hoover  farmers,  but  they  are  very  quiet.  There  is  a  growing 
lack  of  confidence  in  the  leaders,  especially  since  the  defection  of  Senator 
Brookhart.  The  evils  of  landlordism  are  much  in  evidence  here;  two 
thirds  to  three  fourths  of  the  farms  are  occupied  by  tenants,  although 
there  is  a  noticeable  movement  of  retired  farmers  back  to  their  farms, 
because  the  returns  from  the  latter  are  no  longer  sufficient  to  main- 
tain them  in  town.  About  all  the  sales  of  farms  are  forced  sales.  The 
Eastern  loan  companies  will  gladly  sell  foreclosed  farms  for  the  amount 
of  the  mortgage,  and  this  depresses  the  price  of  all  farms. 
Correctionville,  Iowa.  — W.  B.  CHAPMAN. 

EMASCULATING  THE   GEORGEAN   PRINCIPLES 

EDITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 

The  letter  of  Mr.  John  F.  Scott,  of  Pasadena,  in  the  March-April 
number  of  your  paper  concerning  Mr.  Stoughton  Cooley  and  the  Tax 
Reliefers  seems  to  call  for  further  comment. 

In  the  first  place  the  Tax  Reliefers  deny  that  they  are  Single  Taxers 


and   when  organs  of   landlordism  like  the  Los  Angles  Times  accuse 
them  of  advocating  Single  Tax  they  are  peeved. 

But  still  they  complain  bitterly  of  the  evils  of  landlordism.  In- 
deed they  claim  heroic  measures  are  necessary  to  relieve  industry  of 
burdens  which  should  be  borne  by  economic  rent,  and  while  any  re- 
ductions of  taxes  on  industry  is  welcome  and  beneficial,  their  programme 
is  wholly  inadequate. 

Instead  of  attacking  the  great  evil  they  seem  to  think  it  is  possible 
to  sneak  around  on  the  blind  side  of  the  people  and  quietly  put  over 
some  much  needed  relief  legislation  without  their  knowing  about  it. 

Mr.  Cooley  has  stated  plainly  that  he  thinks  "Henry  George  made 
a  mistake  when  he  attacked  the  institution  of  private  property  in  land, " 
and  in  a  talk  at  The  Freeland  Club  in  this  city  he  argued  that  the  land- 
lords should  be  paid  for  "their"  lands  if  they  are  taken  away  from 
them. 

I  confess  I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand  people  who  in  one  breath  favor 
depriving  landlords  of  the  full  benefits  of  ownership  by  increasing 
taxes  on  rent  and  In  the  next  breath  advocate  compensation  for  their 
losses. 

If  private  ownership  of  land  is  just  why  deprive  the  owners  of  the 
rent  and  on  the  other  hand  if  it  is  wrong  why  not  attack  the  iniquity 
with  all  our  might  and  take  all  the  rent  by  taxation? 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.  — A.  V.  HAHN 

NEWS  NOTES  AND  PERSONALS 

J.  O'DONNELL  DERRICK,  of  Glasgow,  Scotland,  has  mailed  at  his 
own  expense  to  clergymen  and  leading  public  men  over  one  hundred 
copies  of  the  pamphlet  by  Joseph  Dana  Miller,  "Has  the  Single  Tax 
Made  Progress?" 

CAN  any  one  tell  us  of  a  little-known  work,  on  "  The  Making  of  a 
Commonwealth,"  by  Patrick  Edward  Dove. 

HATS  off  to  John  Lawrence  Monroe,  Marien  Tideman  and  Theodore 
Saunders  who  have  issued  a  convention  number  of  the  Chicago- Single 
Taxer,  with  a  gossipy  report  of  the  Congress  and  much  matter  of  in- 
terest concerning  it.  Send  for  a  copy,  or,  better  still,  send  one  dollar 
for  a  year's  subscription  to  538  South  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago.  We 
constantly  deplore  the  absence  of  young  people  from  our  movement. 
Let  us  show  we  are  sincere  by  helping  to  push  the  work  of  this  very 
interesting  group  of  young  folks  in  the  Windy  City.  John  Lawrence 
writes  us  under  date  of  Sept.  29:  "I  never  had  a  better  time  in  my 
life." 

IT  is  always  a  pleasure  to  record  the  triumphs  of  the  young.  This 
time  it  is  George  Geiger,  son  of  Oscar  H.  Geiger,  who  has  been  called 
to  the  Polytechnic  Institute  at  Peoria,  III.,  to  be  head  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Philosophy  in  that  institution.  As  the  Philosophy  course 
is  one  just  established  George  has  prepared  the  subject  matter  for  all 
his  classes  and  to  him  fell  the  selection  of  the  library  and  the  books 
to  be  read.  His  classes  are  growing,  and  already  one  has  had  to  be 
divided  into  two,  thirty  students  being  allowed  to  each  class.  George 
is  a  disciple  of  Henry  George,  is  only  twenty-five  years  of  age  and  is 
singularly  modest,  having  many  of  the  traits  of  his  esteemed  father 
and  endowed  with  originality  and  strong  independence  of  judgement. 
He  is  probably  the  youngest  head  of  a  department  of  philosophy  in 
any  college  in  America.  George  spent  eight  years  at  Columbia. 

WE  regret  to  chronicle  the  death  of  Clarence  Jenkins,  of  Cedar 
Rapids,  Iowa,  long  a  subscriber  of  this  paper  and  a  contributor  to  its 
sustention  fund.  He  died  suddently  at  LaGrange,  Indiana,  while  on  a 
trip  east  where  he  intended  to  pay  a  visit  to  this  office,  for  besides  being 
a  subscriber  he  was  a  personal  friend  of  the  editor  and  associated  with 
us  for  many  years  as  a  fellow  member  of  a  fraternal  organization.  His 
death  has  saddened  us,  for  he  was  a  loyal  friend  in  his  personal  rela- 
tions as  well  as  to  the  great  cause  he  had  espoused. 
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THE  Daily  Telegraph  of  London,  England,  issued  in  July  a  fifty 
page  special  supplement  devoted  to  the  subject  of  "Safeguarding  our 
Industries,"  a  term  of  euphony  with  which  the  new  protectionists  of 
Great  Britain  seek  to  camouflage  the  re-imposition  of  a  robber  tariff 
in  that  country.  Our  friend  Ashley  Mitchell,  president  of  the  Hud- 
dersfield  Textile  Society,  occupies  a  half  page  with  arguments  in  which 
he  shows  the  hollowness  of  the  pretext  and  calls  the  tariff  asked  for 
by  its  right  name,  a  "dole." 

WE  acknowledge  receipt  of  a  pamphlet  describing  Stephens'  Word 
Cards,  presenting  a  new  idea  in  the  study  of  foreign  languages.  Roger 
Stephens,  son  of  our  Frank,  114  East  28th  Street,  is  the  publisher  of 
these  Word  Cards. 

THE  Henry  George  Foundation  of  Australia  is  now  organized  and 
ready  for  work.  In  July  a  dinner  was  tendered  to  Dr.  Edgar  W. 
Culley,  whose  generous  gift  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  is 
responsible  for  the  foundation.  Dr.  Culley  responded  to  the  toast 
of  which  he  was  the  recipient,  and  to  which  response  we  shall  give 
more  attention  in  a  forthcoming  issue.  Dr.  Culley,  we  learn,  was 
born  in  Avon,  Livingston  County,  N.  Y.  Here  is  success  to  the 
Henry  George  Foundation  of  Australia. 

AT  a  regular  meeting  of  the  Boro  Park  Taxpayers  Association,  held 
at  4912  New  Utrecht  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  New  York  on  October  2nd, 
1928,  the  following  resolution  introduced  by  George  Lloyd  was  unani- 
mously passed: 

Resolved,  that  taxation  on  all  improvements  shall  be  reduced  10% 
per  annum,  for  a  period  of  ten  years  so  that  all  improvements  shall 
be  tax  free  and  the  entire  rent  of  land  shall  be  collected  for  all  public 
needs. 

James  Kilcoyne  is  president  of  the  association. 

A  LETTER  from  the  indefatigable  George  Lloyd  is  made  the  subject 
of  an  editorial  in  the  New  York  Evening  Journal  of  Sept.  21.  The 
title  is  "Making  Nearby  Owners  Pay — Reader  Suggests  Local  Assess- 
ment instead  of  Tolls  for  Bridges  and  Tunnels."  The  editor  declares 
it  "an  interesting  contribution  to  the  discussion." 

OPEN  air  meetings  of  the  Commonwealth  Land  Party  are  still  con- 
tinued at  97th  Street  and  Broadway,  where  every  Saturday  night 
M.  Van  Veen,  George  Lloyd,  Arthur  Goldsmith,  Win.  Smacky,  M. 
Abrahams  and  Mr.  Markowitz  are  the  speakers. 

A  RECORD  price  of  between  $385  and  $386  per  square  foot  was  paid 
recently  for  a  lot  of  1947  feet  at  the  corner  of  Washington  and  Frank- 
lin Streets,  Boston.  It  was  purchased  by  the  Business  Real  Estate 
Trust.  The  price  is  $160  a  foot  more  than  the  highest  paid  hereto- 
fore for  land  in  the  vicinity  of  one  of  the  busiest  sections  of  Boston. 
In  1910  the  Boston  Elevated  Railway  purchased  land  at  Washington 
and  Winter  Streets  for  a  tunnel  entrance  and  paid  $225  a  square  foot 
which  has  stood  as  a  record  price  since.  The  assessed  value  of  the 
first  mentioned  lot  was  $360,000,  and  the  building  thereon  at  $40,000. 
The  Continental  Clothing  Company  has  occupied  the  property  for 
several  years. 

THE  death  of  William  Riddle,  former  Mayor  of  Atlantic  City,  is 
announced.  Mr.  Riddle  was  a  Single  Taxer  and  ended  by  being  one 
of  the  richest  landowners  in  that  famous  resort  on  the  New  Jersey 
Atlantic  coast.  We  once  heard  him  boast  that  Henry  George  had 
taught  him  how  to  become  rich  and  he  improved  on  the  lesson.  When 
Tax  Assessor  in  1891  and  1892  he  was  instrumental  in  getting  higher 
assessments  on  valuable  land  and  made  himself  unpopular  with  the 
wealthy  land  speculators  in  Atlantic  City.  But  he  soon  ceased  to 


identify  himself  with  the  Henry  George  movement  as  his  wealth  grew 
to  mammoth  proportions.  "Just  for  a  handful  (in  this  case  a  bucket- 
ful) of  silver  he  left  us. "  It  is  difficult  to  frame  an  appropriate  epitaph 
for  men  of  the  type  of  William  Riddle. 

WE  have  also  to  record  the  death  at  the  age  of  71  of  Dr.  Florence 
Leigh  Jones,  once  an  active  Single  Taxer  of  Brooklyn.  She  was  for 
a  long  time  well  known  as  a  doctor  in  the  treatment  of  women's 
diseases  in  that  city,  but  illness  and  ill  fortune  overtook  her.  Her 
memory  will  be  cherished  by  those  who  knew  her. 

"UNTAXING  INDUSTRY"  is  the  title  of  a  valuable  and  interesting 
pamphlet  by  John  M.  Holmes,  Lieutenant  Supply  Corps,  U.  S.  N. 
It  is  distributed  by  the  Manufacturers  and  Merchants  Federal  Tax 
League  of  Chicago  and  is  written  in  a  style  easy  to  comprehend  and 
evincing  a  real  mastery  of  the  subject.  We  commend  the  pamphlet 
for  wide  distribution.  Lieutenant  Holmes  is  a  member  of  the  Man- 
hattan Single  Tax  Club  and  has  been  an  active  worker  in  this  city 
for  a  number  of  years. 

WE  regret  to  learn  of  the  tragic  death  of  Mrs.  Christina  H.  Mock, 
sister  of  our  old  friend,  J.  R.  Hermann,  of  Portland,  Oregon,  and  long 
a  subscriber  to  LAND  AND  FREEDOM.  She  was  struck  by  an  automobile 
while  crossing  the  street  and  was  taken  to  the  hospital  where  she  died. 
She  was  secretary  of  the  Single  Tax  League  of  Oregon  and  active  in 
civic  work.  Mrs.  Mock  was  a  remarkable  woman.  She  was  a  pioneer 
in  many  causes.  Woman  Suffrage  and  The  Initiative  and  Referendum 
received  her  earnest  and  efficient  support.  Mr.  Hermann  has  our 
sympathy  in  his  great  loss. 

A  POSTAL  CARD  invitation  to  the  celebration  of  Henry  George's  birth- 
day on  September  2  from  the  San  Diego  Single  Tax  Society  says  signifi- 
cantly :  "Henry  George  is  the  only  person  whose  birthday  is  celebrated 
throughout  the  entire  earth."  We  wonder  how  many  of  our  readers 
have  thought  of  this.  Editors,  professors  and  political  economists  of 
our  universities  and  colleges  are  asked  to  take  notice. 

SAMUEL  DANZINGER,  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  writes  us  that  Vorley 
Wright,  author  of  the  remarkable  poem  reprinted  in  last  number  of 
LAND  AND  FREEDOM,  and  of  whom  we  asked  information,  was  a  resi- 
dent of  Chicago  in  1914.  But  no  one  of  whom  we  made  inquiries  seems 
to  know  of  him. 

CLINTON  W.  GILBERT  writing  in  the  N.  Y.  City  Evening  Post  says: 
"George  Brennan  gave  Chicago  the  only  reform  administration  in 
recent  years, "  and  adds,  sardonically:  "  I  suppose  it  was  a  good  admin- 
istration for  the  voters  turned  against  Mayor  Dunne  as  city  voters 
always  do  against  administrations  that  try  to  enforce  the  laws,  and 
went  back  to  Big  Bill."  Mr.  Dunne  is  a  Single  Taxer  and  one  of  the 
early  presidents  of  the  Chicago  Single  Tax  Club. 

WILLIAM  H.  DINKINS,  of  the  Selma,  Alabama,  University,  and  a 
Single  Taxer,  won  the  Caroline  Stokes  prize  for  an  essay  which  he 
wrote  while  at  Columbia,  New  York  University,  the  title  of  the  paper 
being,  "The  Constitutional  Right  and  Desirability  of  New  York  State 
to  Develop  and  Operate  its  Water  Power  Resources." 

FENDER  ISLAND,  British  Columbia,  has  a  population  of  200,  but  there 
was  a  celebration  of  Henry  George's  birthday  in  September  at  which 
ten  of  the  faithful  gathered  at  a  neighbor's  house,  three  other  adher- 
ents of  the  George  philosophy  on  the  island  being  unavoidably  absent. 
Mr.  Alexander  Hamilton  made  a  short  address,  and  the  meeting  con- 
cluded with  the  singing  of  "Lead  Kindly  Light." 

THE  annual  meeting  of  the  Land  Values  League  of  New  Zealand 
was  held  in  Trades  Hall,  Auckland,  Hon  J.  P.  O'Regan  presiding.  Sir 
George  Fowlds  was  reelected  president. 
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F.  H.  AUGSPERGER,  of  Middleton,  Ohio,  has  a  letter  in  the  News- 
Journal  of  that  city  which  concludes:  "The  power  to  tax  is  the  power 
to  destroy  as  well  as  to  create  inequality." 

JOHN  J.  LENTZ,  Single  Taxer  and  former  Representative  in  Con- 
gress from  Ohio,  and  now  President  of  the  American  Fraternal  Insurance 
Union,  is  touring  Russia  for  a  month.  He  declares  that  "the  dif- 
ference between  Russia  as  it  is  and  the  lying  propaganda  we  hear  in 
America  is  as  great  as  between  day  and  night.  "I  know  of  no  other 
country  doing  its  equal  for  child  welfare,  women's  welfare  and  educa- 
tion of  the  entire  population." 

A  CORRESPONDENT  of  the  Ohio  State  Journal,  of  Columbus,  writes: 
"What  strikes  me  as  curious  is  that  the  clergymen  are  utterly  indif- 
ferent to  taxation;  for  the  personal  property  tax  has  been  called  by 
a  state  ta  x  commission ' '  a  school  of  perf  ury  "  and  "  corrupting  to  the  moral 
sense."  It  is  apparent  to  the  competent  observer  in  Ohio  that  our 
personal  property  tax  has  for  more  than  60  years  been  a  terribly 
demoralizing  force.  I  have  tride  in  vain  to  arouse  clergymen  to  this 
serious  evil.  Why  are  they  indifferent?  Can  any  letter  writer  ex- 
plain it" 

THOMAS  PEEBLES  of  South  Lorain,  O.,  was  a  successful  candidate, 
Aug.  14,  for  nomination  to  the  office  of  county  commissioner  of 
Lorain  county.  His  political  enemies  called  him  a  "stinking  Single 
Taxer."  Thomas  smells  as  sweetly  as  most  men,  and  is  no  "pussy- 
footer  in  politics." 

PETER  WITT,  of  Cleveland,  entered  the  primary  contest  for  the  Demo- 
cratic nomination  for  governor  of  Ohio  too  late  to  permit  more  than 
three  or  four  days  of  campaigning  out  in  the  State,  but  in  a  field  of 
five  contestants  he  emerged  second  in  the  totals,  and  carried  his  home 
county  of  Cuyahoga  by  a  vote  of  10  to  1  for  his  nearest  opponent. 

OHIO'S  Republican  and  Democratic  candidates  for  governor  this 
year  are  both  rich  real  estate  dealers  and  land  speculators.  They 
spent  a  small  fortune  in  their  campaign.  The  State  now  has  a  real 
estate  licensing  bureau  with  the  real  estate  dealers  at  its  head,  each 
drawing  $14  a  day  and  expenses.  They  will  do  the  legislative  lobby- 
ing formerly  done  by  the  Ohio  Association  of  Real  Estate  Boards. 
They  are  planning  a  constitutional  amendment  with  the  avowed  pur- 
pose of  "Relieving  overburdened  real  estate,"  meaning  land  values, 
and  the  raising  of  more  revenue  by  heavier  taxes  on  shelter,  food 
clothing,  etc.  They  also  want  a  State  income  tax.  It  will  be  a  lively 
struggle. 

J.  P.  CADMAN,  of  San  Diego,  California,  writes:  "I  always  enjoy 
reading  LAND  AND  FREEDOM.  I  leave  one  of  the  copies  in  the  reading 
room  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A."  Mr.  Cadman  is  a  vetran  in  the  movement 
and  has  just  turned  his  86th  milestone. 

UNDER  the  heading,  "  Single  Tax  Town  Demonstrates  Idea  of  Henry 
George,  "  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  of  recent  date  gives  a  short  account  of 
Fairhope.  The  article  was  sent  out  by  a  press  agency  and  appeared 
in  a  number  of  papers. 

BECAUSE  of  a  strenuous  month  of  business  Stanley  Bowmar,  form- 
erly of  the  Public  and  known  to  Single  Taxers  everywhere,  was  un- 
able to  attend  the  Henry  George  Congress,  but  asked  us  to  give  his 
love  to  the  Chicago  folk,  whom  he  says  "are  a  very  fine  group" — 
as  indeed  we  found  them  to  be. 

AN  article  by  J.  O'Donnell  Derrick  on  Agricultural  Relief  Rates 
in  the  Scottish  Farmer  of  Glasgow,  Scotland,  quotes  from  the  little 


pamphlet  by  the  editor  of  LAND  AND  FREEDOM,  "Has  the  Single  Tax 
Made  Progress? "  and  recounts  the  number  of  places  on  the  globe  which 
have  made  advances  in  the  direction  of  the  Single  Tax. 

FRED  GRANT,  of  Westfield,  Mass.,  has  printed  a  pamphlet  from  a 
letter  in  the  New  York  Times  by  William  D.  Little,  which  is  one  of  the 
best  expositions  on  the  tariff  and  how  it  works  since  Henry  George. 

THE  son  of  E.  S.  Ross,  Single  Taxer  of  Arden,  is  a  member  of  Walter 
Hampden's  company  at  the  age  of  17.  We  wish  him  success  in  his 
chosen  career. 

UNDER  the  head,  "A  Reinvigorated  Movement,"  the  Common- 
wealth, of  Ardmore,  Pa.,  edited  by  John  W.  Dix,  points  to  certain 
renewed  activities  that  are  marking  the  present  stage  of  Single  Tax 
progress. 

IN  his  moments  of  leisure  from  business  our  old  friend,  G.  J.  Foyer, 
is  doing  a  little  writing  for  the  papers.  A  recent  communication  from 
his  pen  appeared  in  the  Ohio  State  Journal  under  the  nom-de-plume 
of  Matthew  Haas. 

HENRY  GEORGE'S  birthday  was  fitly  celebrated  at  the  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.,  Open  Forum,  Walker  Auditorium.  Dr.  Henry  Frank  spoke 
on  "The  Prophet  of  San  Francisco,"  and  Edward  Norton,  Mr.  Mil- 
ligan  and  A.  J.  Samis  took  part  in  the  discussion  that  followed. 

"SPIRITUAL  ECONOMICS,"  by  J.  E.  McLean,  of  Fairhope,  published 
by  the  Henry  George  Foundation  at  1306  Berger  Building,  Pittsburgh, 
and  designed  to  reach  clergymen,  spiritual  teachers  and  all  those 
religously-minded,  is  having  a  good  sale  and  is  doing  good  work. 

WHILE  we  have  voiced  elsewhere  our  dissatisfaction  with  the  Chicago 
papers  for  the  small  recognition  given  to  the  Henry  George  Congress, 
which  merited  newspaper  notice  by  reason  of  its  character  and  attend- 
ance, the  Chicago  Post  did  make  a  short  quotation  from  the  address 
of  Mr.  Stracham;  the  Tribune  cited  Dr.  Milliken  as  saying  that  gambl- 
ing laws  do  not  stop  gambling,  and  the  News  made  a  longer  citation 
from  the  address  of  E.  B.  Gaston.  The  News  also  printed  a  portrait 
of  our  friend  Gaston  with  a  half  column  giving  something  of  the  history 
of  Fairhope. 

WE  acknowledge  receipt  of  a  pamphlet,  "The  Religious  Crisis  in 
Mexico:  "The  View  of  a  Liberal,"  by  Robert  Bruce  Brinsmade, 
reprinted  from  the  Southwestern  Political  and  Social  Science  Quarterly. 

MR.  C.  J.  EWING,  Chairman  of  the  late  Henry  George  Congress, 
writes:  "As  a  whole  it  was  a  great  success  and  I  never  saw  a  Resolu- 
tion Committee  who  were  so  sensible  and  so  conciliatory  and  who  did 
such  all-round  good  work." 

WE  print  in  this  issue  only  a  portion  of  the  address  on  the  Briand- 
Kellogg  treaty  by  Hon.  Charles  O'Connor  Hennessy  at  the  Henry 
George  Congress — that  part  we  consider  of  the  most  interest  to  readers 
of  LAND  AND  FREEDOM.  The  entire  address  has  been  printed  by  the 
Henry  George  Foundation  and  single  copies  may  be  had  on  applica- 
tion. 

E.  YANCY  COHEN  is  anxious  to  secure  a  copy  of  "Toward  the  Light" 
by  Lewis  H.  Berens,  and  "Rent,  Interest  and  Wages"  by  Michael 
Flurscheim.  Mr.  Cohen  can  be  addressed  at  Fairhope,  Alabama. 

THIS  office  wants  a  copy  of  a  work,  the  name  of  which  has  escaped 
us,  written  by  a  man  named  Dailey,  or  Daley,  a  one-time  Single  Taxer 
of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  whose  present  whereabouts  no  one  seems  to  know. 
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Henry  George's 
Progress  and  Poverty 

(Compiled  by  Prof.  H.  G.  Brown,  University  of  Missouri) 

This  cloth-bound  volume  of  90  pages  contains  the  essen- 
tials of  Henry  George's  argument  in  his  own  words. 

"HENRY  GEORGE  is  one  of  the  great  names  among  the 
world's  social  philosophers.  He  is  as  clear  as  he  is  eloquent. 
We  find  in  'Progress  and  Poverty'  the  analysis  of  the 
scientist  combined  with  the  sympathies  and  aspirations 
of  a  great  lover  of  mankind." 

From  the  Introduction  by  John  Dewey,  Professor  of  Phi- 
losophy at  Columbia  University. 

PRICE,  50  CENTS  PER  COPY,  POSTPAID. 
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HENRY  GEORGE'S 
PROTECTION  OR  FREE  TRADE 

A  New  Edition  Complete 
CLOTH  BOUND,  PRICE  $1.00  POSTPAID 

This  remains  the  most  thorough  treatment  of  the  tariff 
question  from  every  angle.  No  one — not  even  Bastiat 
— has  submitted  the  vexed  question  of  Protection  or  Free 
Trade  to  so  searching  an  analysis.  It  is  a  signal  achieve- 
ment of  a  master  mind  in  the  realm  of  pure  reason. 
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HENRY  GEORGE'S 
PROGRESS  AND  POVERTY 

Cloth  Bound,  Unabridged,  $1.00  Postpaid 

The  work  that  started  the  real  movement  for  industrial 
freedom,  whose  advocates  are  at  work  in  every  known 
country  in  the  world. 

Pronounced  "the  most  eloquent  book  that  ever  came  from 
the  hand  of  man." 
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THE  LAND  QUESTION.     BY  HENRY  GEORGE. 

Abridged  by  Will  Atkinson.     28  pages.     10  cents  per  copy; 

3  cents  each  in  quantities  of  twenty  or  more. 

THE  CRIME  OF  POVERTY.     By  HENRY  GEORGE. 
10  cents. 

AN  OUTLINE  OF  PROGRESS  AND  POVERTY 

By  WILL  ATKINSON,  (containing  extensive  verbatim  quo- 
tations).    Single  copies,    10  cents;  3  cents  each  in  quan- 
tities of  twenty  or  more. 

JONES    ITEMIZED    RENT   BILL.     A    humorous   and 

captivating   skit   on   the  Landlord   and   Tenant  Question, 

By  JOSEPH   DANA  MILLER.     Single  copies,   5  cents; 

3  cents  in  quantities  of  ten  or  more. 

THE  ECONOMIC  CAUSES  OF  WAR  AND 
INDUSTRIAL  DEPRESSION 

Text  of  the  argument  submitted  to  the  Economic  Con- 
gress at  Geneva  by  the  International  Union  for  Land 
Value  Taxation  and  Free  Trade.  Copies  5  cents  each. 

A  SYLLABUS  OF  PROGRESS  AND  POVERTY 

By    Louis    F.    POST.     6    cents  each. 

DEBATE  IN  PARLIAMENT  ON  THE  TAXATION 
OF  LAND  VALUES 

Reprinted  from  LAND  AND  FREEDOM.     3  cents  per  copy. 

HAS   THE   SINGLE   TAX    MADE   PROGRESS? 

By  JOSEPH  DANA  MILLER.    An  eight  page  pamphlet.    Free 
to  all  sending  postage. 

PROTECTION  OR  FREE  TRADE  IN  CHINESE 

Paper.     Price  $1.00 

PROGRESS  AND  POVERTY  IN  CHINESE 

Stiff  Cover.     Price  $1.00 
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150  Nassau  Street  New  York  City 

The  COLLECTED  VERSES  of 
JOSEPH  DANA  MILLER 

Cloth  Bound,  Gilt  Top,  222  Pages.  Contains 
139  Poems.  Price  $2.00 

"Possess  a  marked  grace  and  even  nobility  of  tone." 
— Christian  Science  Monitor.  "Will  give  pleasure  to  a 
wide  field  of  readers." — Boston  Globe.  "Mr.  Miller  has 
dignity,  intelligence  and  power." — Boston  Transcript. 
"Downright  poetry." — JOSJAH  C.  WEDGWOOD.  "Thoughts 
expressed  not  only  with  beauty  but  with  clearness  and 
grace." — DR.  WALTER  MENDELSON.  "Poems  that  arej 
noteworthy." — Irish  News,  Belfast,  Ireland.  "Senti-j 
ments  finely  expressed.  "—Land  and  Liberty,  London,! 
England.  "Ascending  at  times  to  majestic  verse." 
— Standard,  Sydney,  Australia. 
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WHAT  LAND  AND  FREEDOM 
STANDS  FOR 

Taking  the  full  rent  of  land  for  public 
purposes  insures  the  fullest  and 
best  use  of  all  land.  In  cities  this 
would  mean  more  homes  and  more 
places  to  do  business  and  therefore 
lower  rents.  In  rural  communities  it 
would  mean  the  freedom  of  the  farmer 
from  land  mortgages  and  would  guar- 
antee him  full  possession  of  his  entire 
product  at  a  small  land  rental  to  the 
government  without  the  payment  of 
any  taxes.  It  would  prevent  the  hold- 
ing of  mines  idle  for  the  purpose  of 
monopoly  and  would  immensely  in- 
crease the  production  and  therefore 
greatly  lower  the  price  of  mine  products. 
Land  can  be  used  only  by  the  em- 
ployment of  labor.  Putting  land  to 
its  fullest  and  best  use  would  create  an 
unlimited  demand  for  labor.  With  an 
unlimited  demand  for  labor,  the  job 
would  seek  the  man,  not  the  man  seek 
the  job,  and  labor  would  receive  ifs 
full  share  of  the  product. 

The  freeing  from  taxation  of  all 
buildings,  machinery,  implements  and 
improvements  on  land,  all  industry, 
thrift  and  enterprise,  all  wages,  sal- 
aries, incomes  and  every  product  of 
labor  and  intellect,  will  encourage  men 
to  build  and  to  produce,  will  reward 
them  for  their  efforts  to  improve  the 
land,  to  produce  wealth  and  to  render 
the  services  that  the  people  need,  in- 
stead of  penalizing  them  for  these 
efforts  as  taxation  does  now. 

It  will  put  an  end  to  legalized  robbery 
by  the  government  which  now  pries 
into  men's  private  affairs  and  exacts 
fines  and  penalties  in  the  shape  of  tolls 
and  taxes  on  every  evidence  of  man's 
industry  and  thrift. 

All  labor  and  industry  depend  basic- 
ally on  land,  and  only  in  the  measure 
that  land  is  attainable  can  labor  and 
industry  be  prosperous.  The  taking 
of  the  full  Rent  of  Land  for  public  pur- 
poses would  put  and  keep  all  land  for- 
ever in  use  to  the  fullest  extent  of  the 
people's  needs,  and  so  would  insure 
real  and  permanent  prosperity  for  all. 
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Comment  and  Reflection 

HHOSE  who  reflect  upon  the  trend  of  modern  educa- 
tion may  well  be  arrested  by  this  from  Everett  Dean 
Martin's  "The  Meaning  of  a  Liberal  Education,"  page 
68: 

"  In  the  library  of  a  very  up-to-date  writer  on  sociological 
and  economic  subjects,  I  did  not  find  a  single  book,  except 
a  few  school  texts,  written  before  nineteen  hundred." 
Then  he  goes  on  to  comment:  "Modern  writers  all  seem 
to  desire  to  express  the  movement  of  the  day.  But  it  is 
difficult  to  see  how  one's  judgment  of  the  present  can  be 
very  sound,  if  one  has  no  background  of  the  cultural  tradi- 
tions of  the  race." 

A  S  there  are  few  works  of  importance  dealing  with 
**•  political  economy  and  social  problems  written  since 
1900  we  need  not  be  surprised  at  the  neglect  of  fundamental 
discussion  on  these  questions  and  the  fact  that  Henry 
George  is  relegated  to  the  top  shelf  in  college  and  university 
libraries,  or  not  considered  at  all.  No  wonder  Nicholas 
Murray  Butler  is  provoked  into  saying  in  his  Annual  Re- 
port for  1924: 

"The  costly,  ineffective,  and  even  demoralizing  character 
of  much  contemporary  school  and  college  work  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  so  many  of  those  who  conduct  it  can  neither 
look  back  down  the  road  over  which  mankind  has  come 
nor  forward  along  the  road  over  which  mankind  is  mov- 
ing." 

TN  his  Annual  Report  for  1926  President  Butler  again 

•*•  says: 

"Today  there  is  a  New  Philistia.  They  are  the  proud 
discoverers  and  possessors  of  a  doctrine  of  behavior  which 
finds  nothing  to  behave  and  no  purpose  in  behaving.  Where 
they  have  touched  education — and  they  have  touched  and 
are  touching  it  at  many  points — they  are  reducing  it  to  a 
costly  pantomine.  They  are  the  blind  leading  the  blind, 
as  well  as  no  inconsequential  part  of  the  cause  of  those 
intellectual,  moral,  social  and  political  ills  which  afflict 
modern  man  and  which  greatly  multiply  the  difficulties 
of  carrying  forward  a  constructive  and  a  progressive  civi- 
lization." 

T^VERETT  DEAN  MARTIN  in  the  work  just  quoted 
-•— J  from  says  on  page  89: 

"One  should  learn  to  hold  all  one's  beliefs  with  a  half- 
amused  lightheartetlness.  Most  minds  are  loaded  down 
with  the  seriousness  of  their  convictions.  Solemnity  in 
the  presence  of  our  eternal  verities  is  awkwardness,  and 


makes  us  always  a  little  ridiculous,  giving  us  the  appearance 
of  one  about  to  shake  hands  with  the  President.  Why  not 
enjoy  the  humor  of  the  situation?  Our  great  truths  may 
all  the  while  be  "spoofing"  us.  It  will  do  no  harm  to  give 
them  a  sly  wink  now  and  then." 

Nothing  (not  even  Single  Tax)  is  to  be  taken  seriously. 
Also  p.  125:  "I  have  heard  a  young  man  say  with  a  note 
of  defiance,  'Yes,  sir,  I'm  a  Single  Taxer  and  I'm  proud  of 
it.  '  So  involved  is  the  ego  in  our  dilemmas  that  we  often 
require  the  assistance  of  a  specialist  in  getting  over  them." 

IS  it  any  wonder  that  seriously  minded  men  are  beginning 
to  distrust  our  educators  and  modern  systems  of  educa- 
tion.    Writing  some  time  ago  in  the  New    York   Times 
Magazine  Evans  Clark  says: 

"  Five  or  ten  years  ago  undergraduate  dissent  had  a 
distinctly  economic  tinge.  Radicalism  in  the  colleges 
was  a  favorite  subject  for  academic  excursions  of  alarmed 
investigators,  in  and  out  of  official  position.  But  today 
it  is  not  economic  and  social  change  that  has  captured  the 
imagination  of  the  dissentient  minority.  It  is  something 
far  more  sophisticated,  far  more  worldly  wise.  Socialism 
has  given  place  to  Menckenism:  assertion  to  negation, 
political  enthusiasm  to  the  religion  of  militant  cynicism. 
As  one  experienced  radical  campaigner  in  the  colleges  put 
it  Scott  Fitzgerald  is  more  revered  than  Scott  Near  ing  in 
undergraduate  circles  of  the  intellectual  elite.  Apparently 
economic  and  political  radicalism  has  fled  from  the  flippant 
milieu  of  the  undergraduates,  to  the  more  earnest  atmos- 
phere of  the  theological  seminary  and  the  Y.  M.  C.  A." 


I^HE  election  is  over  and  there  is  not  much  to  say  of  it. 

•••  The  contest  was  little  more  important,  as  Will  Rogers 
has  reminded  us,  in  the  consideration  of  any  issues  that 
affect  the  well-being  of  the  people,  than  the  latest  base 
ball  game.  The  Democratic  party  abandoning  its  old  tradi- 
tions on  the  tariff  sought  to  establish  its  resemblance  to 
the  Republican  party  so  that  the  two  might  be  indis- 
tinguishable. It  will  be  hard  for  it  to  reverse  itself  four 
years  from  now  when  such  reversal  will  be  necessary. 
Undoubtedly  thousands  of  free  traders  and  low  tariff  men 
were  alienated  from  its  support  in  this  election.  Norman 
Thomas,  as  the  candidate  of  the  re-born  Socialist  party, 
made  a  dignified  campaign,  and  on  a  number  of  occa- 
sions emphasized  the  taxation  of  land  values,  which  issue 
he  made  his  own.  As  the  leader  of  a  new  liberal  party 
Mr.  Thomas  may  in  the  future  loom  large. 
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Progress  in  England 

THE  City  Council  of  Sheffield,  Eng.,  has  approved  a 
report  favoring  a  tax  on  the  unimproved  value  ot 
land  made  by  Councillor  A.  Barton.  Under  the  existing 
system  in  England,  the  local  taxes  (or  "rates")  on  land 
depend  on  its  annual  income,  so  that  idle  or  poorly  im- 
proved land  pays  very  little.  The  Report  points  out 
that  this  system  encourages  the  holding  of  land  idle  for 
speculation,  "restricts  employment  and  causes  poverty," 
and  adds: 

"A  tax  on  the  capital  or  selling  value  of  land  would  com- 
pel its  owner  to  rent,  sell,  or  make  the  best  use  of  the  land 
he  possessed,  as  he  could  not  afford  to  pay  rates  without 
getting  a  return.  It  would  thus  throw  land  on  the  market 
and  reduce  the  price.  It  would  be  an  encouragement  to 
enterprise  and  promote  greater  opportunities  of  employ- 
ment. 

***** 

"Apart  from  the  point  that  land  was  created  by  no  one 
and  that  any  value  due  to  it,  apart  from  improvement, 
should  belong  to  the  community  rather  than  the  individual, 
it  is  obviously  only  fair  that  those  who  reap  the  benefit 
of  communal  improvements  and  the  value  given  by  the 
growth  of  a  city  in  population  and  trade,  should  be  the 
chief  contributors  to  the  cost  of  public  benefactions  and 
amenities." 

The  Report  also  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that 
"The  Advisory  Committee  set  up  in  1926  by  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Parliamentary  Labor  Party,  to  consider  the 
Land  Question,  reported  as  follows: — 

(1)  An  effective  Land  Valuation  Department  be  re- 
established and  a  National  Land  Valuation  be  put  in  hand. 
This  valuation  should  be  public  and  should  include  all 
land  and  minerals.     It  should  show  (a)  the  unimproved 
or  site  value,  and  (b)  the  total  value  of  land,  and  improve- 
ments.    The  valuation  should  be  kept  up  to  date,  and  all 
land  should  be  re-valued  at  least  once  every  five  years. 

(2)  A  National  flat  rate  Land  Tax  at  the  rate  of  Id. 
in  the  £  be  imposed  on  the  unimproved  (or  site)  value, 
whether  the  land  is  used  or  not.     .     .     .     The  Tax  should 
be  collected  from  the  owners,  either  directly  or  by  deduc- 
tion from  rent.     Provision  should  be  made  for  charging 
part  of  the  tax  upon  lessees  where  these  enjoy  an  element 
of  land  value. 

(3)  Local  Authorities  should  be  given  the  power  to 
levy  a  local  flat  rate  ot  any  amount  on  all  Land  Values 
within  their  area.     This   Rate   to  be  either  in  partial,  or 
complete  substitution  for  the  present  rates,  and  to  be  paid 
by  the  owners  of  empty  houses,  or  unused  land  just  as  by 
those  owners  who  are  using  their  property. 

(4)  The  Land  Value  Taxation  which  we  propose  should 
be  regarded,  primarily,  as  a  means  of  (a)  collecting  the 
economic  rent  for  the  community ;  (6)  deflating  land  values 
and  so  cheapening  land;  (c)  promoting  the  improvement 


and  the  most  profitable  use  ot  land;  and  (d)  facilitating 
the  acquisition  of  land  by  Public  Authorities." 

The  Civilization  of  Tonga 

UNDER  Great  Britain's  protection  the  Tongas  have 
the  only  native  kingdom  in  the  Pacific.     *     *     *     * 

They  do  not  have  even  the  comic  opera's  army  of  two 
soldiers  and  a  general.  There  is  no  army.  There  is  no 
Tongan  navy,  not  a  fort  or  a  gun.  *  *  *  *  The 
kingdom  of  Tonga  is  odd  among  the  nations  in  other  re- 
spects. It  has  no  taxes  of  any  sort  *  *  *  no  income 
tax  *  *  no  public  debt;  instead  a  surplus  of  eighty 
thousand  pounds  sterling  is  in  the  royal  treasury? 

Whence  comes  the  revenue? 

From  the  world's  only  complete  system  of  ground  rents. 
There  is  no  freehold  in  the  kingdom.  Everybody  who 
occupies  land  pays  rent  to  the  government.  Not  a  foot 
of  land  can  be  bought  or  sold  in  the  Friendly  Islands.  *  *  * 

This  is  the  Tonga's  country.  They  know  it,  they  feel 
it,  and  they  show  it  in  their  bearing.  Not  that  they  are 
overbearing,  they  merely  give  a  distinct  impression  that 
they  are  standing  on  their  own  ground.  *  *  *  f  he 
British  Consul  exercises  a  fatherly  care  over  native  affairs 
under  the  advice  of  the  British  High  Commissioner  in 
Fiji,  who  is  appointed  by  the  King.  Further  to  assist 
in  this  altruistic  work  the  Chief  Justice,  Auditor  General, 
Minister  of  Public  Works,  and  Treasurer  are  Britishers, 
as  are  also  the  Post  and  Customs  officials.  These  con- 
stitute the  British  Protectorate.  A  native  parliament 
furnishes  the  political  fireworks.  *  *  * 

Kolomotua  is  typical  of  most  Tonga  villages.  The  oval, 
grass-roofed  native  houses  are  scattered  about  irregularly, 
but  with  plenty  of  ground  room,  *  *  *  the  grass  trimmed 
down,  and  the  grounds  Iree  from  rubbish.  Tongan  and 
Samoan  villages  are  as  neat  as  any  thriving  villages  in  our 
own  United  States.  *  * 

Every  male  Tongan  in  his  sixteenth  year  is  allotted 
about  eight  acres  of  cocoanut  land  and  a  little  plot  in  his 
village.  *  *  These  of  course  he  cannot  sell — and  he 
must  pay  rent,  whether  he  wants  the  land  or  not.  *  * 

Land  rent,  extra  clothing,  the  demands  of  the  church 
and  the  cost  of  boards  and  corrugated  rooting,  if  their 
tastes  happen  to  run  that  way — these  compel  the  Tongans 
to  make  an  appreciable  amount  of  copra  *  *  —their 
allotments  assure  plenty  of  cocoanut.  Even  at  that  they 
work  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  time  at  copra  making. 

Tongans  will    put   in    an    incredible   amount  of   labor 
on  anything  that  serves  directly  their  own  ends." 
"Loafing  Through  The  Pacific"     By  S.  M.  HUMPHREY. 

WHERE  Goethals  wrought  in  energy  aflame 
Let  Gorgas  raise  an  equal  plea  for  fame; 
Who  from  the  pest-house  and  the  evil  fen 
Conjured  a  breathing  paradise  for  men. 
From  Panama  and  Other  Poems  by  STEPHEN  PHILLIPS. 
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The  Ohio  Single  Tax 

Association  Reborn 

A  GATHERING  of  Single  Taxers  to  effect  an  organi- 
•**•  zation  in  the  state  of  Ohio  met  at  Columbus,  at  the 
Neil  House  on  October  13.  The  meeting  was  small  but 
very  active.  For  the  first  time  in  my  experience  there 
was  no  hair  splitting.  Nor  was  there  any  hair-pulling. 

An  election  resulted  in  myself  as  president,  Mr.  W.  A. 
Ruprecht,  of  Columbus,  vice-president,  and  Mr.  J.  H. 
Kauffman,  of  Columbus,  as  secretary  and  treasurer. 

Rev.  Herbert  S.  Bigelow  of  Cincinnati  introduced  the 
following  resolution : 

RESOLVED  that  the  Ohio  Single  Tax  Association  con- 
centrate on  home  rule  in  taxation,  including  the  right 
of  cities  to  adopt  the  so-called  "Pittsburgh  Plan." 

This  was  adopted  without  a  dissenting  vote. 

Rev.  Bigelow  now  introduced  a  resolution  based  on  his 
remarks  at  the  recent  Henry  George  Memorial  Congress 
at  Chicago.  The  resolution  was  as  follows: 

"RESOLVED  that  it  is  the  sense  of  this  meeting  that  those 
who  favor  the  taxation  ot  land  values,  the  public  owner- 
ship of  public  utilities,  old  age  pensions,  and  concerted 
action  for  world  disarmament,  should  make  common  cause 
by  the  formation  of  an  organization  to  carry  on  educa- 
tional work  for  the  four  proposals;  and  also  to  investigate 
the  views  of  all  legislative  candidates  at  primaries  and 
general  elections,  and  to  urge  voters  to  discriminate  in 
favor  of  candidates  sincerely  committed  to  these  proposals." 

In  the  discussion,  which  was  very  short,  one  man  asked 
if  the  author  of  the  resolution  did  not  think  that  under  a 
Single  Tax  regime  old  age  pensions  would  be  unnecessary. 
They  probably  will  be,  but  as  the  Single  Tax  is  not  just 
round  the  corner  and  coming  like  a  movie  villain,  there 
will  be  much  ameliorative  work  to  do  in  mitigating  the 
pangs  of  poverty.  It  might  be  emphasized  that  elderly 
victims  of  a  bad  social  system  should  be  compensated  by 
a  tax  laid  on  land  value.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  such  a 
scheme  will  please  the  members  of  the  Fraternal  Order  of 
Eagles,  who  are  behind  the  old  age  pension  proposition. 

Long  ago  Prof.  Richard  T.  Ely  advocated  the  socializa- 
tion of  natural  monopolies.  Single  Taxers  should  readily 
take  up  with  the  idea  of  public  ownership  of  public  utili- 
ties. Municipal  Ownership  Leagues  have  among  them 
many  who  might  be  brought  to  see  that  the  greatest  of 
all  the  natural  monopolies  is  land. 

To  urge  that  land  grabbing  and  tariffs  are  the  main 
causes  of  war  is  heterodoxy  to  the  average  legislator.  He 
therefore  draws  on  the  passion  and  patriotism  of  youth. 
The  young  men  of  the  land  should  be  especially  keen  to 
submit  a  questionaire  to  candidates  for  legislatures.  We 
are  prone  to  ask  what  the  legislator  is  going  to  do  or  what 
he  thinks  about  a  certain  thing  after  election;  seldom  do 
we  ask  before. 


It  seems  to  me  that  this  programme  of  the  Ohio  Single 
Tax  Association,  namely,  to  cooperate  with  libertarian 
groups,  will  redound  to  the  cause  of  freedom. 

We  are  apt  to  blame  the  "Ruralites,"  or  as  they  have 
been  designated  in  Ohio,  "The  Cornstalk  League,"  with 
much  conservatism  in  taxation  matters.  But  what  shall 
we  say  when  cities  in  a  state  bordering  on  Pennsylvania 
know  little  or  nothing  of  Pittsburgh's  plan? 

It  is  one  of  my  pet  theories  that  a  committee  of  Single 
Taxers  appearing  in  person  before  legislative  bodies, 
whether  city  councils,  state  representatives  or  directors 
of  a  business,  can  make  an  impression.  Such  crusaders 
will  come  with  no  personal  requests.  They  will  spend  their 
own  money  in  seeking  an  audience.  Their  sincerity  and 
intellectuality  should  carry  weight.  With  this  idea  I 
appointed  a  large  group  to  be  known  as  the  "Legislative 
Committee."  It  may  be  that  such  a  committee  will  co- 
operate with  the  proponents  of  plans  mentioned  in  the 
Bigelow  resolution.  At  any  rate,  such  a  committee  will 
be  ready  to  confer  with  legislative  committees  when  sub- 
jects pertaining  to  taxation  are  to  be  discussed. 

MARK  MILLIKIN,  M.  D. 
President  Ohio  Single  Tax  Association. 

The  Economics  of  Moses 

ADDRESS  OF  CLAYTON  J.  EWING, 
HENRY  GEORGE  CONGRESS,  SEPT.  11 
T  N  the  life,  character  and  writings  of  Moses  we  perceive 
•••  a  God  of  Justice  and  Truth — of  infinite  power  and 
wisdom — a  God  who  desired  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth 
to  learn  His  ways  and  His  laws  and  follow  His  guidance, 
and  thus  bring  the  Kingdom  of  God  on  earth.  This  con- 
dition was  to  be  brought  about  by  working  in  harmony 
with  natural  law,  not  by  violating  it,  and  so  individually 
proceed  in  an  endless  evolution  or  development  to  higher 
faculties,  enlarged  powers,  greater  opportunities  and 
responsibilities.  When  duly  and  truly  prepared  other 
fields  and  duties  would  open  to  us. 

To  the  Jews  for  many  centuries,  and  to  the  Christian 
world,  whether  Catholic  or  Protestant,  Moses  has  been 
regarded  as  a  hero.  To  the  reasoning  mind  Moses  makes 
a  stirring  appeal.  He  is  known  as  the  great  Law  Giver. 
Law  is  the  perfection  of  logic.  The  natural  universe  is 
one  of  Law  and  Order. 

Moses  is  the  great  Law  Giver,  not  alone  because  he 
gave  us  the  Ten  Commandments.  Other  laws  not  so 
prominently  taught,  which  the  world  does  not  yet  under- 
stand or  practise,  the  world  must  some  day  learn  to  obey. 
The  points  to  which  I  desire  to  call  attention  are  very, 
very  old  and  have  been  long  overlooked — buried  in  obliv- 
ion in  the  rubbish  of  the  temple. 

The  Promised  Land — the  land  in  which  to  carry  out 
the  new  idea  of  social  righteousness!  The  Covenant, 
reiterated  and  confirmed  to  Abraham  and  Isaac  and 
Jacob!  How  often  the  phrase  occurs — "Unto  the  and 
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which  the  Lord  thy  God  giveth  thee,  and,  Unto  the  Seed 
of  Abraham  for  an  Inheritance."  In  the  Promised  Land 
and  in  this  new  nation  these  economic  laws  were  to  be 
given  a  trial. 

You  will  recall  how  Jacob  and  his  sons  went  down  to 
Egypt  and  how  Jacob  was  prime  minister  to  Pharoah  and 
the  Jews  were  settled  in  the  land  of  Goshen — near  or  in 
the  Delta  of  the  Nile — until  the  Shepherd  Kings  were 
overthrown  and  new  Pharoahs  ruled  who  knew  not  Joseph 
and  were  hostile  to  the  Jews. 

And  as  the  land  of  Egypt  had  gotten  into  the  ownership 
of  Pharoah,  the  Jews  were  slaves  and  their  burdens  griev- 
ous. But  they  were  increasing  in  numbers,  so  orders  were 
sent  out  to  kill  the  male  infants  in  order  to  keep  down  the 
population — and  into  this  situation  Moses  was  born. 

Adopted  by  Pharoah's  daughter,  raised  in  luxury,  taught 
no  doubt  the  traditions  of  his  people,  the  promise  to 
Abraham,  Isaac  and  Jacob — the  Promised  Land.  Reared 
as  a  prince,  one  who  might  some  day  occupy  Egypt's  throne 
— in  all  the  world  of  that  day  no  prouder  eminence — he 
chose  not  to  be  called  the  son  of  Pharoah,  but  selected  rather 
the  lineage  of  his  own  despised  and  down-trodden  race. 

He  married  the  daughter  of  a  Midian  priest.  He  knows 
the  religion  of  Midian  and  of  Egypt;  he  knows  the  land 
laws  of  Egypt — the  laws  that  made  slaves  of  the  people. 
He  knows  the  democracy  of  the  desert — the  equality  that 
grows  up  where  all  have  equal  access  to  the  land.  He 
is  versed  in  the  knowledge  of  the  Egyptians — and  is  the 
best  equipped  man  of  his  time.  There  is  probably  no 
man  better  fitted  to  establish  a  nation  on  lines  of  economic 
justice.  He  has  knowledge,  the  ability  and  the  vision — 
has  he  also  the  faith?  That  strange  quality,  Faith! 

He  cares  nothing  for  power  or  fame  or  applause.  He  is 
content;  he  likes  the  life  in  Midian,  with  quiet  and  com- 
fort and  time  for  study.  And  then  the  burning  bush  that 
burns  and  is  not  consumed! 

He  organizes  the  Jewish  men  by  fifties  and  hundreds 
so  they  can  be  handled  by  associate  leaders.  And  with 
great  difficulty  he  gets  them  to  travel  through  the  wilder- 
ness. He  announces  the  renewal  of  the  Covenant,  they 
arrive  at  the  borders  of  the  Promised  Land.  But  their 
faith  fails  them  and  they  surrender  to  fear.  How  shall 
men  so  long  economic  slaves  be  made  into  heroes? 

But  forty  years  pass — the  generation  of  slaves  die  in 
the  wilderness  and  a  new  generation  has  arisen  who  knew 
not  the  lash  of  the  taskmaster.     And  now  Moses  has  an 
army  of  men — not  cringing  slaves. 
Consider  the  great  tasks  of  Moses: 
To  lead  them  out  of  the  house  of  bondage; 
To  establish  a  military  system  and  an  army; 
To  establish  a  religious  system  based  on  the  idea  of 
one  spiritual  God; 

To  establish  them  as  a  nation  dwelling  in  a  land  of  fixed 
habitation.  The  nation  to  be  not  a  Kingdom  but  a 
democracy ; 


To  provide  a  system  of  laws  under  which  the  govern- 
ment could  continue  to  exist  and  function  along  national 
lines. 

The  Hebrew  nation  was  not  to  remain  exclusively  for 
those  in  whom  ran  the  blood  of  Jacob,  but  the  laws  of 
Moses  and  his  ideals  were  to  reign  supreme  in  the  mind 
and  heart  of  individual  and  the  nation.  But  it  was  to  be 
the  melting  pot  of  that  age.  So  the  Jewish  race  today 
is  not  a  pure-blooded  race  if  by  that  is  meant  blood  descend- 
ants of  Jacob  without  the  admixture  of  outside  races. 

People  say  "our  country"  just  because  they  were  born 
here  or  happen  to  live  here.  This  was  not  the  ideal  of 
Moses.  The  Jews  did  not  say  "our  country"  in  referr- 
ing to  Egypt  or  Babylonia;  they  were  only  strangers  and 
sojourners  therein.  Every  Jew  of  the  twelve  tribes  was 
to  be  part  owner  of  the  Promised  Land  of  Canaan  and  to 
have  his  individual  allotment  therein.  The  Levites  were 
not  alloted  land  but  they  were  given  special  tasks.  They 
and  the  Priests  were  to  be  the  school  teachers,  the  in- 
structors, the  board  of  health,  the  administrative,  ecclese- 
astical  and  judicial  arm  of  government,  and  they  were 
supported  by  taxation,  by  the  tithe  levied  on  the  other 
land  owning  Jews. 

Moses  was  determined  that  the  Jewish  workingman 
should  not  be  landless,  hence  the  provision  that  every  jew 
(except  the  Levites)  should  have  a  right  to  and  ownership 
in  the  land.  He  saw  the  importance  of  this  if  the  other 
Jews  did  not.  So  he  provided  the  year  of  Jubilee.  Every 
fiftieth  year — or  after  7  periods  of  7  years  each,  the  land 
reverted  back  to  the  original  family  as  the  heirs.  He  en- 
joined them:  "The  land  shall  not  be  sold  forever;  The 
profit  of  the  earth  is  for  all;  Every  man  shall  sit  under 
his  own  vine  and  fig  tree." 

He  put  these  laws  into  a  book  and  he  instructed  that 
it  be  preserved  beside  the  Ark.  And  he  provided  that  it 
be  trumpeted  (Leviticus  25-10)  "And  he  shall  hallow  the 
SOth  year  and  proclaim  liberty  throughout  the  land  unto 
all  the  inhabitants  thereof;  it  shall  be  a  Jubilee  unto  you 
and  ye  shall  return  every  man  unto  his  family.  A  jubilee 
shall  the  SOth  year  be  unto  you." 

The  object  of  Pentecost  was  that  it  be  a  perpetual  re- 
minder of  the  gift  of  the  land;  and  that  every  year  every 
male  Jew  should  have  his  attention  called  to  his  absolute 
right  of  inheritance  in  the  land. 

The  land  system  of  Moses  was  suited  to  the  pastoral 
conditions.  It  was  sufficient  that  the  people's  rights 
in  the  land  could  never  be  alienated  and  that  the  expenses 
of  government  were  provided  by  the  tithe  or  tax  upon  the 
landowners  practically.  Such  a  system  ot  land  allotments 
provided  more  freedom,  more  justice  and  more  democracy 
and  more  opportunity  for  the  common  man  than  any  other 
system  in  use  in  the  world  at  that  time.  If  the  Hebrew 
nation  had  been  consistently  true  to  the  economic  laws  of 
Moses  it  is  likely  that  it  would  have  become  the  great 
nation  of  antiquity.  For  his  economic  laws,  providing 
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justice  and  freedom  and  opportunity,  would  have  drawn 
men  and  territory  into  the  domain  of  that  system.  His 
law  of  naturalization  for  outsiders  would  have  enabled  his 
nation  to  absorb  and  assimulate  countless  millions  and  the 
whole  course  of  the  world's  history  would  have  been 
changed. 

The  nation  which  fifty  years  hence  most  nearly  approxi- 
mates to  the  economic  ideals  of  Moses  will  be  the  leading 
nation  of  the  earth.  I  am  devoutly  hopeful  that  that 
nation  will  be  the  United  States  where  in  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia in  1839  was  born  the  man,  Henry  George,  who 
later  was  to  announce  to  the  world  the  economic  ideals 
of  Moses  adapted  to  changed  conditions  but  carrying 
with  them  the  same  message  of  freedom,  justice  and  oppor- 
tunity to  all! 

Moses  himself  had  declared,  realizing  that  other  leaders 
and  other  prophets  would  be  needed,  "The  Lord  thy  God 
will  raise  up  unto  thee  a  prophet  from  the  midst  of  thee, 
like  unto  me;  unto  him  shall  thou  hearken." 

Thus  did  the  prophet  of  the  Hebrews  foretell  the  coming 
of  the  Prophet  of  San  Francisco! 

Fighting  For  Fundamentals 

ADDRESS  OF  J.  C.  LINCOLN,  HENRY  GEORGE 
CONGRESS,  SEPT.  12. 

"LJENRY  GEORGE  in  "Progress  and  Poverty"  after 
*•  *  a  few  hundred  pages  of  the  highest  kind  of  research 
arrived  at  a  momentous  conclusion.  This  conclusion  is 
expressed  in  the  words:  "We  must  make  land  common 
property."  The  rest  of  the  book  is  an  examination  of 
what  this  change  in  our  economic  system  would  result  in; 
an  examination  of  the  improved  conditions  of  labor  and 
capital  which  would  result  from  this  change;  and  the  pic- 
ture of  what  society  would  be  like  after  this  change  had 
been  introduced. 

All  of  us  who  are  here  assembled  are  here  because  we 
believe  that  Henry  George's  conclusion  was  one  of  the 
greatest  discoveries  that  was  ever  made,  and  that  when 
adopted  a  new  and  higher  civilization  will  arise  of  which 
we  can  have  no  comprehension  at  the  present  time. 

It  is  quite  clear  from  many  other  passages  in  "Progress 
and  Poverty"  that  the  method  which  Henry  George  pro- 
posed to  use  in  making  land  common  property  for  the 
community  was  to  take  ground  rent.  In  one  place  he  says: 
"that  it  is  not  necessary  to  confiscate  land;  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  confiscate  rent"  to  accomplish  our  purpose. 

We  are  assembled  here  because  we  believe  most  heartily 
in  the  assertion  of  Henry  George  that  all  of  us  have  an 
equal  right  to  the  land,  and  that  land  is  actually  common 
property,  but  we  must  realize  that  in  order  to  use  land 
properly  the  continuous,  exclusive  and  private  possession 
of  land  must  exist.  Private  property  in  land  gives  this 
continuous,  exclusive  and  private  possession  that  is  neces- 
sary to  the  proper  use  of  land,  but  does  not  assert  the  com- 


mon ownership  of  land  which  is  so  necessary,  and  for  which 
Henry  George  fought  and  died. 

Our  problem  is  to  educate  the  public  in  the  philosophy 
of  Henry  George.  It  seems  to  me  somewhat  unfortunate 
that  the  name  "Single  Tax"  should  have  been  adopted 
so  generally  as  the  name  of  the  movement,  as  this  name 
emphasizes  the  fiscal  side  of  the  proposition  rather  than 
the  moral  side.  Most  of  us  are  quite  sure  that  slavery 
was  a  bad  thing  for  both  North  and  South  from  the  fiscal 
standpoint.  In  other  words,  in  a  large  way  slavery  did 
not  pay,  but  I  do  not  think  that  slavery  would  ever  have 
been  abolished  unless  the  moral  side  of  the  slavery  ques- 
tion had  been  brought  to  the  front.  In  the  same  way  I 
believe  that  until  we  emphasize  the  moral  side  of  the 
philosophy  of  Henry  George  that  we  will  be  unable  to 
invoke  the  enthusiasm  that  will  be  necessary  to  put  our 
proposition  across.  It  is  now  forty-nine  years  since  "Pro- 
gress and  Poverty"  was  printed,  and  I  think  that  we  will 
all  admit  that  the  public's  idea  of  what  we  have  in  mind 
is  quite  hazy  and  indefinite  and  I  believe  that  if  the 
emphasis  from  the  beginning  had  been  placed  on  collec- 
tion of  ground  rent  instead  of  upon  taxation  of  land  values 
that  the  public's  idea  of  what  we  have  in  mind  would  be 
clearer  than  what  it  is  at  the  present  time. 

The  term  "taxation  of  land  values"  has  been  adopted 
by  some  of  the  followers  of  Henry  George  in  England, 
and  what  they  really  mean  is  to  eventually  tax  land  until 
there  are  no  values  left  in  it.  What  they  propose  at  the 
present  time  is  to  take  part  of  the  ground  rent  as  we  are 
doing  in  this  country;  but,  they  propose  to  take  only  a 
small  part  to  begin  with  and  an  increasing  part  as  the  public 
is  educated. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  movement  would  have  progressed 
further  in  public  understanding  if  the  proposition  that  we 
proposed  to  take  ground  rent  for  public  purposes  and 
eliminate  taxation  had  been  our  slogan  instead  of  taking 
"land  values  taxation"  for  our  slogan.  We  all  know  that 
both  slogans  mean  the  same  thing,  but  I  am  sure  that  the 
public  understanding  of  what  we  are  after  would  have 
progressed  much  further  if  we  had  made  it  clear  that  what 
we  intended  to  do  was  to  abolish  taxations  and  take  ground 
rent  for  public  purposes  instead  of  talking  about  the  taxa- 
tion of  land  values. 

I  have  a  friend  who  is  a  real  estate  salesman  and  a  very 
fine  fellow,  who  wanted  to  know  what  the  Single  Taxers 
had  in  mind,  and  said  he  understood  that  what  they 
proposed  to  do  was  to  place  all  taxes  on  real  estate.  In 
his  mind  there  was  no  distinction  between  land  and  build- 
ings. In  his  mind  the  whole  emphasis  of  the  matter  was 
the  manner  of  taxation  and  had  nothing  to  do  with  making 
land  common  property.  I  told  him  that  what  the  Single 
Taxers  wanted  to  do  was  to  abolish  all  taxation,  taking 
ground  rent  for  public  purposes. 

These  few  words  gave  him  a  clear  idea  about  what  we 
want  to  accomplish.  He  was  naturally  not  in  favor  of 
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such  a  programme  because  his  business  of  selling  lots  would 
be  very  largely  abolished.  The  business  of  selling  lots 
at  the  present  time  is  to  paint  a  picture  to  the  purchaser 
of  the  large  amount  of  unearned  increment  which  he  can 
secure  sometime  in  the  future  by  buying  the  particular 
lot  which  the  salesman  has  to  sell.  Our  programme  would 
improve  every  kind  ol  business  except  the  business  of 
speculating  in  land  and  would  be  the  death  blow  to  land 
speculation. 

We  have  to  meet  the  objections  which  will  be  aroused 
by  our  complete  programme  sometime,  and  it  seems  to 
me  that  we  would  be  further  along  if  we  used  a  nomencla- 
ture which  would  make  it  somewhat  easier  for  the  general 
public  to  understand  just  what  we  propose  to  do. 

What  we  want  to  accomplish  is  to  reduce  the  selling 
price  of  all  lands  to  practically  zero,  thereby  makimg  land 
common  property,  by  taking  the  ground  rent.  But,  it 
will  be  quite  clear  to  anyone  that  when  the  community 
takes  the  ground  rent  that  the  private,  continuous,  and 
exclusive  possession  of  land  will  not  be  interfered  with. 

I  remember  once  when  talking  to  a  church  group  on 
this  subject  that  a  fine  old  gentleman  who  had  been  in- 
duced to  read  "Progress  and  Poverty"  by  Tom  L.  John- 
son, raised  the  point  that  Henry  George  proposed  to  make 
land  common  property.  That  is  as  far  as  he  got  in  the 
book.  I  presume  he  assumed  Henry  George  proposed  to 
divide  up  the  land  each  year,  each  five  years,  or  each  ten 
years  among  everybody,  and  he  knew  a  scheme  ol  this  sort 
would  be  impossible;  therefore  he  turned  down  the  whole 
philosophy  of  Henry  George,  because  he  did  not  appreciate 
that  the  taking  of  the  ground  rent  by  the  community  would 
make  land  common  property  without  interfering  with  the 
continuous,  exclusive,  and  private  possession  of  land  by 
the  individual. 

It  is  because  I  believe  that  the  presentation  of  our  phil- 
osophy from  the  standpoint  of  allowing  the  community 
to  collect  ground  rent  and  abolishing  all  taxation  will 
appeal  to  the  ordinary  person  more  powerfully  than  a 
proposition  to  increase  taxes  on  land  and  decrease  taxes 
on  other  things  that  I  am  urging  this  method  of  presenta- 
tion. 

I  thirik  that  we  ought  to  ask  for  all  that  we  expect  to 
get  eventually,  which  is  the  whole  ground  rent,  rather 
than  ask  for  part  of  what  we  expect  to  get  eventually  by 
talking  of  the  taxation  of  land  values.  It  is  not  difficult 
to  get  the  idea  across  to  most  people  that  the  presence 
and  activity  of  the  community  creates  land  values  which 
are  simply  actual  or  anticipated  ground  rents  capitalized. 

It  follows  then  that  in  taking  ground  rents  for  public 
purposes  that  the  public  is  simply  collecting  what  it  pro- 
duces by  its  presence  and  activity. 

It  will  take  time  and  repeated  presentation  to  get  the 
public  to  realize  that  the  collection  of  ground  rent  by  the 
public  will  cause  the  selling  price  of  land  to  sink  to  zero, 
thereby  making  land  common  property,  but  it  will  be 
much  easier  to  get  this  idea  across  by  talking  of  collect- 


ing ground  rent  than  by  talking  of  making  land  common 
property  by  taxation  of  land  values,  especially  as  our  pro- 
gramme calls  for  the  taxation  of  land  values  to  increase 
until  there  is  no  value  left. 

Our  programme  is  one  of  fundamental  reform,  and  one 
that  will  meet  the  hearty  opposition  of  most  of  those  that 
profit  by  the  private  appropriation  of  ground  rent  and  by 
all  that  are  closely  associated  with  them.  On  the  other 
hand,  all  that  we  have  to  do  to  make  converts  for  our  cause 
is  to  have  it  comprehended. 

We  all  believe  that  the  rent  of  the  land  belongs  to  the 
people  and  that  the  first  duty  of  the  government  is  to 
collect  it  and  abolish  all  taxation — and  if  we  believe  it, 
why  not  advertise  it? 

I  therefore  move,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  Henry  George 
Foundation  Congress  here  assembled  adopt  this  statement 
as  our  slogan  and  stand  on  the  proposition  that  "the  rent 
of  the  land  belongs  to  the  people  and  that  it  is  the  first 
duty  of  the  government  to  collect  it  and  abolish  all  taxa- 
tion." 

Address  of  Prof.  F.  W.  Roman 

HENRY   GEORGE   CONGRESS,  SEPT.    10 

TDROF.  ROMAN  said  in  part:  The  social  philosophy 
-*-  of  Henry  George  has  come  into  a  new  and  rich  in- 
heritance. Modern  progressive  education  has  within 
recent  years  discovered  that  it  would  not  make  effective 
progress  unless  the  factors  of  environment  were  reorganized 
and  made  creative  of  thought.  Rousseau  in  his  Emile, 
1762,  had  already  announced  to  the  world  that  education 
proceeds  through  man,  nature  and  things.  Ever  since 
that  period,  educational  thought  has  been  laying  increas- 
ing stress  on  the  facts  of  environment. 

The  great  educational  revolutions  of  Pestalozzi  and 
Froebel  were  built  on  this  motive.  Pestalozzi  believed 
that  he  could  reform  man  through  environment.  His 
earliest  schools  were  composed  of  children  taken  from  the 
unfortunate  outcast  ranks  of  life.  He  placed  them  on 
farms,  assigned  them  to  delightful  tasks,  and  the  world 
took  cognizance  that  this  educator  had  made  a  new  dis- 
covery. Kings,  princes  and  the  influential  from  all  the 
world  went  to  Yverdun  to  see  the  work  of  twenty-five 
years  of  this  new  experiment.  John  Dewey,  the  world's 
greatest  living  scholar,  is  the  last  product  of  this  new  role 
of  teaching.  He  has  given  it  the  most  profound  philo- 
sophic setting  we  have  had  up  to  this  time,  and  it  is 
significant  for  the  Henry  George  movement  that  Dewey 
should  have  discovered  that,  to  attain  the  conditions  neces- 
sary for  the  best  possible  education,  he  would  find  himself 
under  the  necessity  of  cooperating  with  the  motives  and 
ideals  of  the  philosophy  of  Henry  George. 

When  it  was  announced  within  the  last  year,  to  many 
of  the  land  taxers,  that  John  Dewey  had  given  his  approval 
to  the  social  and  economic  philosophy  of  Henry  George, 
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it  was  heralded  as  an  outstanding  event  for  the  cause  which 
Henry  George  had  announced  to  the  world.  It  is  safe 
to  say  that  most  people  have,  even  at  that,  failed  to  get 
a  greater  part  of  the  significance  of  this  new  recruit.  Most 
people  would  consider  that  it  was  the  addition  of  a  very 
important  man,  and  that  that  would  have  the  effect  of 
winning  other  friends  who,  more  or  less,  take  their  cue  and 
guidance  on  the  basis  of  authoritative  opinion.  Whereas 
we  in  no  wise  wish  to  underestimate  the  personal  in- 
fluence that  John  Dewey  would  have  in  any  cause  or 
activity  in  which  he  might  enlist  his  sympathies,  it  seems 
to  be  more  important  to  point  out  that  what  is  really  tak- 
ing place  is  that  a  whole  school  of  educational  philosophy 
has  suddenly  found  itself  in  the  camp  of  the  philosophers 
who  are  sympathetic  to  the  social  philosophy  of  which 
Henry  George  was  the  great  exponent. 

What  has  really  happened  is  far  more  profound  than 
the  casual  observer  may  know.  It  is  not  some  new  recruits 
that  have  been  enlisted,  but  it  is  the  confluence  oi  a  stream 
of  educational  thought  that  has  been  evolving  for  150  years, 
and  now  finally  it  has  joined  forces  with  the  economic 
evolution  that  had  its  start  with  the  French  physiocrats, 
was  further  developed  by  Rousseau,  given  additional 
clarity  by  Adam  Smith,  and  finally  given  a  perfect  state- 
ment from  its  economic  side  by  Patrick  Dove.  Then 
again,  this  same  principle  seems  to  have  been  discovered 
and  announced  independently  by  Henry  George.  It  is  a 
truth  that  is  finding  its  way.  We  could  already  show 
that  it  has  been  thought  out  in  various  parts  of  the  world 
without  necessary  help  from  other  sources.  It  is  an  in- 
teresting case  of  thought  parallelism. 

Now,  the  same  forces  that  seem  to  have  been  provok- 
ing economic  readjustment  for  the  last  two  centuries  have 
also  been  reacting  in  a  way  to  bring  about  educational 
readjustment,  and  the  important  idea  that  we  wish  to 
present  tonight  is  the  fact  that  these  two  streams  of  evolu- 
tion have,  in  the  last  two  years,  found  themselves  in  a 
confluence,  and  from  this  date  both  the  economic  idea  and 
the  educational  idea  will  go  forward  with  increasing  mo- 
mentum and  accelerated  pace  because  of  the  mutual  sup- 
port which  the  one  gives  the  other.  It  also  gives  an  additional 
assurance  of  the  correctness  of  both  the  economic  phil- 
osophy and  the  educational  philosophy,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  trend  of  the  thinking  seems  to  carry  both  streams 
of  thought  in  its  current.  One  current  of  thought  might 
be  temporary,  an  abnormality,  but  two  currents  that  can 
show  continuous  growth  and  development  for  nearly  two 
centuries  gain  an  additional  prestige  thereby.  There  is 
something  compelling  about  this  new  union  of  the  doctrines 
of  progressive  education  and  the  economic  philosophy  that 
finds  it  necessary  to  stress  economic  justice. 

Dewey  and  his  followers  have  learned  that  education 
of  the  child  goes  forward  best  in  a  school  environment 
that  has  fair  play,  that  gives  the  child  all  the  rewards  which 
his  labor  gains  for  him.  Dewey  has  found  out  that  school 


work  is  most  successful  when  carried  on  as  a  conjoint  co- 
operative activity;  that  the  reward  comes  out  ot  the 
activity  itself;  that  the  child  is  happy  when  he  makes 
discoveries  that  secure  mental  and  emotional  release,  and 
this  is  freedom. 

It  is  not  at  all  strange  that  very  soon  he  should  come  to 
understand  the  idea  that,  if  he  is  going  to  succeed  in  the 
school  and  the  community,  the  child  will  have  to  come 
from  a  home  in  which  there  is  the  atmosphere  of  justice 
and  economic  freedom.  Fathers  and  mothers  who  are 
exploited  economically  are  not  able  to  give  their  children 
their  just  rewards.  Dewey  and  his  school  seized  upon  the 
idea  that,  not  only  the  school  environment  must  be  ideal, 
but  the  community  in  which  the  child  lives  must  also  have 
economic  justice  and  political  equality,  and  at  that  mo- 
ment some  one  pointed  out  that  there  had  already  been 
a  long  evolution  of  a  new  economic  philosophy  that  was 
striving  to  attain  just  these  things,  and  this  philosophy 
was  the  doctrine  of  Henry  George. 

Hence  Dewey  and  his  followers  found  that  there  was 
nothing  else  for  them  to  do  except  to  join  in  a  cooperative 
way  with  the  school  of  economic  reforms  that  had  already 
been  pointing  out  the  way,  lo,  these  many  decades. 

The  Land  Question  in 

British  Politics 

MATTHEW  WARRINER  AT  HENRY  GEORGE 
CONGRESS  SEPT.  12 

VX  7HILE  I  am  not  a  Single  Taxer,  I  do  believe  that 
*  *  Henry  George  was  the  greatest  moral  and  economic 
teacher  in  the  history  of  the  world.  He  set  forth  very 
clearly  in  the  Law  of  Human  Progress  that  mankind  could 
achieve  peace  and  satisfaction  only  by  associating  with 
one  another  on  equal  terms. 

The  economic  condition  in  Great  Britain  is  described 
as  distressing,  as  appalling  and  intolerable.  However,  I 
contend  that  when  a  situation  really  becomes  intolerable 
something  is  done  about  it,  and  those  who  are  preventing 
the  situation  from  improving  will  have  cause  to  fear. 

England  has  lost  her  supremacy  in  the  markets  of  the 
world.  In  the  coal  industry,  which  was  a  great  economic 
resource  of  England,  today  there  are  250,000  surplus  men. 
If  I  lived  in  South  Wales,  I  would  be  a  surplus  man.  I 
have  heard  that  there  are  500,000  children  in  South  Wales 
who  are  actually  on  the  point  of  starvation. 

As  to  the  textile  trade,  all  the  countries  of  Europe  are 
learning  to  manufacture  their  own  cotton  and  wool 
materials. 

In  the  majority  of  trades  the  ranks  of  the  unemployed 
are  increasing,  and  are  now  officially  stated  to  be  1,500, 
000.  This  figure  includes  only  those  on  the  registered 
exchanges.  It  does  not  include  a  lot  of  men  who  are  too 
proud  to  beg  because  there  is  some  pride  in  the  men  of 
England  yet.  Visualize  two  or  three  million  people  out 
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of  employment  and  you  will  see  at  once  that  attention  is 
going  to  be  forced  upon  the  land  question  in  England. 

The  argument  has  started,  and  we  shall  take  it  up  and 
make  it  hotter  and  hotter. 

The  unemployment  question  is  the  land  question.  You 
call  it  poverty;  you  call  it  unemployment;  it  is  all  the  same 
thing.  The  trade  unions  and  trade  union  leaders  who  are 
trying  to  better  the  condition  of  their  members  have  mis- 
led their  members.  The  trade  unions  are  now  being  forced 
to  accept  reductions  in  wages. 

The  Church  is  still  influential  in  England. 

The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  after  a  brief  considera- 
tion of  the  problems,  referred  to  the  depression  in  England 
as  an  industrial  blight.  "What  I  think  is  necessary  is  a 
revival  of  religion."  I  think  he  is  right  about  this.  If 
Englishmen  would  take  the  religion  of  Henry  George,  and 
give  up  their  privileges  in  land,  they  could  accomplish 
much. 

We  next  come  to  the  Tory  party — the  old  responsible 
party  of  England.  They  are  a  fine  bunch.  Mr.  Baldwin 
is  the  cleverest  leader  they  could  have  selected.  But  as 
to  the  unemployment  question;  what  does  he  say  about 
it?  What  does  he  say  about  the  land  question,  which  they 
do  not  like  to  admit  as  being  the  same?  He  says  "I  do 
not  know  anything  about  it,  and  I  have  never  professed 
to  know.  If  the  people  want  redemption,  they  must  re- 
deem themselves." 

Now  as  to  the  Liberals.  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  who  won  the 
war,  said  that  he  was  going  to  make  England  a  land  fit  for 
heroes.  It  seems  to  me  you  have  to  be  a  hero  to  live  in 
England  now. 

On  occasions  when  the  land  question  was  investigated, 
research  committees  said  that  the  land  of  England  belongs 
to  the  people.  But  the  land  is  the  gift  of  the  Almighty 
to  less  than  1,000  people  in  England.  God  has  evidently 
forgotten  the  other  forty  million. 

The  Labor  Party  is  making  a  very  much  needed  protest 
against  the  unequal  distribution  of  the  wealth  that  is  being 
produced  in  England. 

Is  there  a  hint  in  any  of  these  parties  that  they  begin  to 
know  anything  about  this  land  question?  I  cannot  dis- 
cover it.  I  do  not  see  that  they  are  trying  to  do  anything 
to  solve  the  problem.  Can  you  look  for  any  help  from  any 
of  these  parties? 

It  is  true  that  the  Liberal  Party  has  been  flirting  with 
the  Taxation  of  Land  Values  for  over  forty  years.  But 
try  to  look  for  anything  effective,  and  there  is  nothing  in 
any  of  them. 

What  about  the  Taxation  of  Land  Values  people?  They 
are  all  good  people.  Enough  has  been  said  as  to  the  in- 
jury that  has  been  done  to  the  cause  of  Henry  George  by 
the  use  of  Tax  and  Taxes.  There  is  no  appeal  in  the  Taxa- 
tion of  Land  Value  at  all.  It  is  advisable  for  you  who  call 
yourselves  Single  Taxers  to  examine  why  it  is  that  you 
have  not  made  more  progress. 


You  point  to  Australia  and  say,  you  have  Land  Value 
Taxation  there.  Actually  land  monopolies  are  more  firmly 
entrenched  in  Australia  than  ever. 

Henry  George  has  not  failed.  He  has  never  been  tried. 
But  Taxation  of  Land  Values  will  always  fail.  When  you 
say  to  a  man  "Don't  you  pay  your  taxes,  they  are  all  un- 
necessary," he  will  not  understand  you.  Tell  him  "If 
you  have  land  pay  the  rent  of  it"  and  he  will  answer  you, 
"That  would  suit  me  fine."  The  idea  is  at  once  clear  to 
him.  The  truth  is  that  so  long  as  land  value  taxation 
is  mixed  up  with  taxes  on  the  products  of  labor,  you  will 
have  land  monopoly,  and  will  have  it  entrenched  for  all 
time. 

A  few  of  us  got  together  under  the  leadership  of  Mr. 
Outhwaite,  who  is  a  passionate  lover  of  freedom,  and  we 
said  this  attempt  to  compromise  with  a  principle  is  bound 
to  fail  and  the  attempt  only  wastes  time.  This  attempt 
to  get  20%  justice  is  a  waste  of  time.  Let  us  go  to  the 
people  and  say  to  them,  "You  have  a  right  to  live  on  earth." 
Let  us  go  to  them  and  ask  them — Will  you  stand  behind 
us  if  we  go  and  demand  the  equal  right  of  every  man  to 
the  bounties  of  nature  and  attack  the  robbery  of  taxation? 

Do  you  wonder  that,  seeing  the  truth,  we  decided  to 
go  out  on  our  own  when  we  found  Mr.  Snowden  telling 
the  people  we  are  going  to  buy  the  land  of  England  for 
the  people  of  England  and  it  is  not  going  to  cost  you  a 
penny.  How  does  he  explain  that?  He  means  to  say 
they  are  going  to  pay  for  it  in  paper.  Well  of  course  it 
is  crooked.  I  do  not  like  to  attribute  such  motives  to 
people;  I  really  think  it  is  ignorance.  Among  so  much 
ignorance  there  is  no  room  for  sin. 

We  mean  to  go  at  it  definitely  and  work  at  it  definitely. 
We  will  go  out  for  the  by-elections.  At  the  expenditure 
of  very  little  money  \\e  will  make  more  impression  on  the 
people  of  England  than  those  of  our  friends  who  operate 
through  the  Labor,  or  any  other  existing  party. 

Henry  George  in  Andora 

THE  oldest  republic  in  the  world,  Andorra,  after  1119 
years  of  freedom  has  been  sold  to  a  gambling  syndicate 
and  will  be  turned  into  a  rival  of  Monte  Carlo.     A  recent 
article  in  the  Boston  Globe  says  this : 

"Early  in  the  present  century,  a  Massachusetts  man, 
Fiske  Warren,  an  ardent  Single  Tax  disciple  of  Henry  George, 
became  interested  in  Andorra  and  its  marvelous  longevity. 
He  declared  that  the  secret  of  Andorra's  success  was  that 
there  the  land  was  community  owned  and  monopoly  could 
not  raise  its  head.  So  he  settled  in  Andorra  and  began 
to  propagate  the  philosophy  of  Henry  George.  This 
Single  Tax  colony  still  thrives.  It  was  the  only  thing  An- 
dorrans  ever  paid  any  attention  to,  from  the  outside  world, 
until  last  May,  when  Parliament  decided  to  issue  postage 
stamps.  Till  then,  any  Andorran  who  wanted  to  write 
a  letter  sentTfo/stamps  to  France~or^Spain." 
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Honest  Farm  Relief 

and  Fair  Taxation 

PROF.   HARRY   GUNNISON   BROWN,   HENRY 
GEORGE  CONGRESS,  MONDAY,  SELT.   10 

(Concluded  from  Sept.-Oct.  issue  of  LAND  AND  FREEDOM) 

E  now  come  to  the  fact  that  our  existing  tax  system 
penalizes  industry  and  thrift,  like  the  communism 
which  our  conservatives  pretend  to  be  opposed  to  but  the 
principle  of  which,  where  they  are  accustomed  to  it  and 
it  benefits  their  own  class,  they  are  quite  willing  to  approve. 

The  essence  of  communism  lies  in  the  equal  sharing  in 
the  products  of  industry  without  much  regard  to  contribu- 
tion or  efficiency.  The  larger  output  of  goods  produced 
by  the  comparatively  efficient  is,  in  part,  taken  from  them 
for  the  support  of  the  inefficient. 

When  conservatively-minded  persons  criticize  com- 
munistic schemes  on  any  other  basis  than  their  own  im- 
mediate selfish  pecuniary  interests,  their  criticism  is  to  the 
effect  that  such  schemes  fail  to  reward  efficiency  and  thrift, 
divorce  superior  service  from  superior  remuneration,  and 
are  likely,  therefore,  not  to  work  well.  Yet  these  same 
conservatively-minded  persons  will  defend  the  existing 
system  of  taxation — which  certainly  has  large  elements  of 
communism — against  a  system  which  would  penalize 
much  less  or  not  at  all  any  future  labor  or  thrift  of  any 
person.  Our  Federal  income  tax  is  certainly,  in  some  de- 
gree, communistic.  Not  only  does  it  take  more  from 
those  whose  hard  work  and  thrift  give  them  larger  in- 
comes than  the  inefficient,  wasteful  and  lazy,  but  it  taxes 
the  former  at  a  much  higher  rate.  Even  our  state  and 
local  property  taxes  put  a  greater  burden — though  not 
a  greater  proportionate  burden — on  those  whose  efficient 
work  and  whose  habits  of  thrift  enable  them  to  accumulate 
capital.  If  a  man  saves  and  improves  his  property,  he 
must  pay  more  taxes.  If  he  is  lazy  and  thriftless  his  taxes 
remain  low.  If,  constructing  a  great  factory,  he  increases 
the  efficiency  of  hundreds  or  thousands  of  workmen  and  so 
adds  to  the  sum  of  commodities  which  all  may  enjoy,  he  is 
punished  by  increased  taxes.  But  if,  instead,  he  keeps 
a  piece  of  land  vacant  and  unused  until  the  activities  of 
those  around  him  and  the  growth  and  development  of  the 
community  have  given  it  high  value;  if  he  then  makes 
money  out  of  what  these  others  have  done,  requiring  the 
person  who  would  use  the  land  to  pay  him  a  high  price 
for  advantages  of  situation  for  which  not  his  activities 
but  the  activities  of  others  are  responsible,  we  keep  his 
taxes  relatively  low. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  tax  on  bare-land  values  which  are 
produced  by  the  growth  and  activities  of  the  community 
is  clearly  not  communistic  as  communism  has  been  above 
defined.  Such  a  tax  would  take  from  the  individual  only 
that  part  of  his  income  for  which  the  community  is  pecul- 
iarly responsible.  If  his  income  is  larger  because  the  growth 


of  the  community  about  him  enables  him  to  secure  a  high 
rent  from  a  favorably  situated  piece  of  land,  his  tax  would 
be  higher.  But  if  his  income  is  larger  because  he  works 
more  efficiently  than  others  or  because  by  his  thrift  he  is 
enabled  to  build  stores,  factories  or  houses  or  to  cover  bare 
acres  with  fruit  trees,  his  bare  land-value  tax  would  be  no 
greater.  The  rewards  of  his  superiop  efficiency  and  of  his 
superior  thrift  would  not  be  taken  from  him.  His  effici- 
ency and  his  thrift  would  not  be  penalized  in  order  that 
the  inefficient,  lazy  and  unthrifty  should  share,  without 
deserving,  in  what  he  has  produced. 

The  intelligent  application  of  this  principle  to  American 
agriculture  would  involve  the  removal  of  all  taxes,  not 
only  from  farm  machinery  and  buildings  but  also  from  the 
fertility  value  of  the  soil  in  so  far  as  it  is  built  up  or  main- 
tained by  the  farmer's  work  and  thrift.  For  in  this  con- 
nection we  must  remember  that  fertility  elements  put  into 
the  soil — and,  equally,  fertility  elements  maintained 
through  constant  renewal — by  a  farmer,  are,  in  the  economic 
sense,  capital  rather  than  land.  In  the  city  we  construct 
capital  on  land.  In  the  country  we  often  put  it,  largely, 
into  the  land.  Let  us  reckon  as  bare-land  value,  there- 
fore, in  the  case  of  agriculture,  only  that  value  which  the 
land  would  have  if  in  large  degree  exhausted,  and  con- 
sider any  greater  value  which  it  may  have  as  a  result  of  the 
care  and  attention  applied  to  putting  it  into  or  keeping 
it  in  fertile  condition,  as  compared  with  its  "run  down" 
value,  to  be  capital  as  truly  as  the  buildings,  machinery 
and  planted  trees  upon  it.  If  we  really  wish  not  to  penalize 
efficiency,  not  to  penalize  thrift,  and  not  to  tax  as  unearned 
income  values  which  are  produced  by  individuals  rather 
than  by  nature  and  society,  then  we  shall  wish  to  arrange 
that  the  farmer  who  builds  up  or,  even  who  merely  main- 
tains, the  fertility  of  his  land,  shall  not  have  to  pay  any 
higher  tax  than  if  he  kept  it  in  run-down  condition  and  with 
no  buildings,  orchards  or  other  improvements  on  it. 

To  tax  community-made  land  values  rather  than  labor 
and  thrift  would,  in  general,  give  relief  to  those  farmers 
who  most  need  it.  It  is  not  the  wealthy  owners  of  prairie 
land  well  situated  on  a  concrete  highway  not  far  from  a 
railroad  station,  whether  they  direct  their  own  operations 
or  live  off  of  the  rents  paid  by  tenants,  who  most  need 
relief.  The  farmers  who  most  need  help  (leaving  out  of 
consideration,  for  the  present,  tenant  farmers  and  farmers 
so  heavily  mortgaged  as  to  be  almost  in  the  tenant  class) 
are  those  whose  farms  yield  almost  no  economic  rent  and 
who  would,  therefore,  pay  no  or  almost  no  tax  if  only  the 
community-produced  economic  rent  of  land  were  taxed 
to  meet  public  needs,  i.  e.,  if  community-produced  bare- 
land  values  were  the  sole  source  or  nearly  the  sole  source 
of  taxation. 

The  bare-land  value  of  a  farm  is  what  would  be  left 
after  subtracting  the  value  of  buildings,  of  fruit  trees,  of 
fences,  installed  drainage,  growing  crops,  tools  and 
machinery,  horses  and  cattle,  and  fertility  also  in  so  far 
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as  it  has  been  built  up  or  maintained  by  fertilization  and 
careful  cultivation.  A  tax  on  the  bare-land  value  of  a 
farm  would  therefore  be,  really,  a  tax  on  the  "run  down" 
value  of  land,  after  the  value  of  all  the  so-called  improve- 
ments had  been  substracted.  Where  such  "run-down" 
value  is  zero,  a  tax  on  the  bare-land  value  of  the  farm,  no 
matter  how  high  the  rate  of  taxation,  would  be  a  zero  tax! 

Another  way  of  expressing  the  matter  is  to  say  that  a 
bare-land-value  tax  certainly  should  not  take  more  than 
the  entire  economic  rent,  and  the  entire  economic  rent,  in 
the  case  of  many  farms,  is  nothing.  For  what  is  economic 
rent?  Suppose  a  man  owns  a  farm  which  he  leases  to  a 
tenant  by  the  year.  Before  we  know  what  is  the  economic 
rent,  we  must  substract  from  the  yearly  payment  made 
for  the  farm  by  the  tenant,  not  only  enough  to  cover 
depreciation  of  improvements,  but  also  a  reasonable  per- 
centage of  interest  on  the  value  of  all  improvements,  in- 
cluding fruit  trees  and  including  the  fertility  value  built 
up  or  maintained  by  fertilization,  careful  crop  rotation, 
etc.  Only  the  surplus  above  such  interest  is  economic 
rent  or  rent  of  the  bare  land.  A  tax  on  bare-land  value 
could  not  take  anything  beyond  such  economic  rent.  If 
it  did,  it  would  be  a  tax  on  improvements,  too,  and  not 
just  a  tax  on  bare-land  value. 

Let's  look  at  the  matter  in  still  another  way.  If  the 
owner  runs  his  own  farm — i.  e.,if  he  is  a  typical  American 
working  farmer — what  really  is  his  economic  rent  which  is 
all  that  would  be  taxed  under  a  bare-land-value  tax?  To 
find  what  is  his  economic  rent,  we  must  first  substract  from 
his  total  income  as  pay  for  his  work,  all  that  he  would 
make  as  a  tenant  if  someone  else  owned  the  farm.  Then, 
second,  we  must  subtract  from  the  remainder  enough  to 
cover  not  only  depreciation  but  also  a  reasonable  percent- 
age return  as  interest  on  the  value  of  all  improvements. 
And  in  these  improvements  must  be  counted  the  fertility 
value  built  up  or  maintained  by  wise  cultivation  and  proper 
fertilization.  Only  what  is  left  after  making  these  sub- 
tractions, is  economic  rent.  A  tax  on  this  remainder 
would  be  a  tax  on  bare-land  values.  And  a  tax  on  bare- 
land  values  alone  could  not  take  more  than  this  remainder. 
A  tax  taking  more  than  this  would  not  be  a  tax  on  bare- 
land  values  alone  but  on  improvements  also.  A  bare-land 
value  tax  is  a  tax  on  the  run-down  value  of  the  land  not 
counting  any  improvements. 

One  would  think  that  farmers  and  farm  leaders  would 
devote  themselves  enthusiastically  to  putting  into  effect 
such  a  scheme  of  taxation  of  bare-land  values.  For  this 
would  be  practically  no  tax  at  all  on  a  considerable  pro- 
portion of  farmers.  Especially  in  this  recent  period  of 
agricultural  depression  when  all  sorts  of  nostrums  have 
been  advocated  to  cure  the  evil,  is  it  not  amazing  that  more 
farmers  have  not  demanded  scientific  taxation  which  would 
leave  them  all  the  wages  of  their  labor  and  interest  on  all 
their  improvements,  which  would  tax  only  their  economic 
rent,  if  and  when  they  received  any,  and  which  would 


never  penalize  them  for  improving  their  farms,  by  raising 
their  taxes? 

That  many  farm  owners  would  most  certainly  gain  if 
taxes  were  removed  from  improvements  and  concentrated 
on  bare-land  values  is  evident  to  anyone  who  will  examine 
the  facts.  A  recent  investigation  carried  on  by  the  Agri- 
cultural Experiment  Station  of  the  Michigan  State  College, 
in  cooperation  with  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  clearly  shows  it.  Among  other  data  are  those 
showing  the  proportion  of  taxes  to  net  property  returns 
on  farms  surveyed  in  seven  Northern  Michigan  counties 
from  1919  to  1925  inclusive.  The  taxes  averaged  over 
90  per  cent.  In  1922  they  averaged  over  150  per  cent. 
It  is  perfectly  obvious  that  these  taxes  must  have  been 
very  greatly  in  excess  of  the  economic  rent  or  return  on 
bare-land  value.  Since  a  large  part  of  the  return  on  most 
farms,  besides  the  wages  of  labor,  is  interest  on  improve- 
ments, and  only  a  part,  probably  a  distinctly  minor  part, 
is  economic  rent,  how  can  any  one  suppose  that  a  tax  on 
economic  rent  alone  would  be  anything  like  so  burden- 
some as  a  tax  which,  as  in  this  instance,  has  been  taking 
nearly  the  whole  of  both  interest  and  rent? 

But  perhaps  the  most  important  reason  for  taxing  com- 
munity-made land  values  rather  than  other  things,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  most  important  objection  to  our  present 
tax  system  is  that  the  former  will  make  land  cheap  and  the 
acquisition  of  ownership  relatively  easy;  whereas  our  pres- 
ent tax  system  operates  to  make  land  expensive  and  so 
tends  towards  heavy  mortgages  or  towards  long  and,  often, 
hopeless  tenancy. 

In  order  to  make  this  perfectly  clear,  it  is  necessary 
that  we  distinguish  between  the  conditions  determining 
the  value  of  capital  and  those  determining  the  value  of 
land.  The  difference  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  value  of 
capital  depends  upon  its  cost  of  production — or  of  duplica- 
tion— while  the  value  of  land  depends  solely  upon  its  ex- 
pected future  income.  This  distinction  is,  from  the  point 
of  view  of  public  policy,  of  the  utmost  importance.  Capital 
includes  all  tools  of  production  brought  into  existence  by 
the  effort  and  thrift  of  human  beings.  It  includes  planted 
trees  and  the  fertility  put  into  land  by  the  owner's  effort 
and  investment  or  restored  and  maintained  by  the  owner's 
care  and  thrift.  The  bare-land  is  a  gift  of  nature.  Since 
capital  has  to  be  produced,  its  value  depends  on  its  cost 
of  production,  whereas  land  has  no  cost  of  production  and 
its  value  is  dependent  solely  on  its  expected  future  income. 
Of  course  the  value  of  capital,  also,  is  related  to  the  pros- 
pect of  income.  An  unseaworthy  ship  does  not  have  high 
value  just  because  its  cost  of  construction  was  high,  and 
a  railroad  built  through  a  desert  may  have  little  value 
despite  a  high  cost  of  building.  Yet  in  the  long  run  and 
on  the  average  there  is  certainly  a  close  relation  between 
the  value  of  capital  and  its  cost.  Competition  tends  to 
bring  about  a  price  for  any  capital  which  just  about  covers 
the  cost  of  producing  it,  including  in  cost  the  ordinary 
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"profit"  to  the  producer.  Indeed,  no  one  will  go  on  year 
after  year  producing  capital  instruments  to  sell  for  less 
than  their  cost;  and  no  one,  unless  he  has  a  monopoly, 
can  go  on  year  after  year  charging  much  more. 

But  the  value  of  land  has  no  relation  to  any  cost  of  pro- 
duction, since  the  land  was  not  humanly  produced  and  is 
not  reproducible.  The  would-be  buyer  of  land  asks  only 
how  much  net  return  he  is  likely  to  be  able  to  make  from 
it.  Such  an  expected  net  yield  is  then  capitalized  at  the 
prevailing  rate  of  interest.  However  much  the  community 
may  grow,  capital  cannot  rise  in  value  except  as  the  cost 
of  producing  it  increases;  while  land  rises  in  value  as  and 
because  the  community  grows  and  develops,  and  in  pro- 
portion as  roads,  subways,  railroads,  schools,  etc.,  are 
built  around,  through  and  in  it.  A  business  block  in  the 
center  of  a  great  city  is  valuable  (bare-land  value),  not 
because  of  the  activities  of  those  who  own  that  particular 
piece  of  land,  but  chiefly  because  of  the  way  in  which  others 
settle  about  it.  The  development  of  the  environing  areas 
enables  the  owner  of  that  block  to  enjoy  larger  rents,  and 
the  possibility  of  enjoying  these  rents  gives  the  privilege 
of  ownership  value  and  makes  the  land  sell  for  a  high  price. 
Individuals  create  the  values  of  their  capital  by  saving 
and  constructing  the  capital.  Nature  and  society  create 
the  value  of  land. 

Since  the  value  of  land  has  no  relation  to  any  cost  of 
production  but  depends  solely  on  its  expected  future  rent, 
a  tax  on  this  value  which  reduces  the  net  rent  of  land  will 
correspondingly  reduce  the  salable  value  of  the  land.  Here 
is  a  fundamental  difference,  frequently  overlooked  or  not 
comprehended,  between  the  effect  of  taxing  capital  and 
the  effect  of  taxing  land  value.  The  more  land  is  taxed 
the  less  is  its  salable  value,  while  the  less  it  is  taxed  the 
greater  is  its  value.  But  this  rule  does  not  apply  to  capital. 

Since  the  salable  value  of  land  is  lower  in  proportion  as 
land  values  are  more  heavily  taxed,  therefore  the  taxation 
of  land  values,  above  all  other  economic  reforms,  tends  to 
diminish  tenancy  and  to  give  all  who  are  hard  working  and 
thrifty  the  opportunity  of  owning  land.  If  incomes,  com- 
modities and  capital  saved  are  less  taxed,  it  is  easier  for  a 
poor  man  to  accumulate  a  competence.  And  if  land  is 
taxed  more,  then  it  is  cheaper  and  can  be  bought  at  a  lower 
price.  The  greater  cheapness  of  the  land  fully  offsets  the 
higher  tax  on  it  and  there  is  to  be  reckoned,  also,  the  re- 
duction or  removal  of  other  taxes.  Thus  there  is  a  clear 
gain  to  any  person  intending  to  buy  land  for  a  home  or 
other  use,  but  no  gain  to  the  mere  land  speculator. 

Many  persons,  and  among  them  some  professional 
economists,  have  never  succeeded  in  getting  a  thorough 
comprehension  of  this  point.  Thus,  the  writer  has  heard 
the  objection  advanced  that  the  greater  cheapness  of  land 
is  no  advantage  to  the  poor  man  who  is  trying  to  save 
enough  from  his  earnings  to  buy  a  piece  of  land ;  for,  it  is 
said,  the  higher  taxes  on  the  land  after  it  is  acquired,  off- 
set the  lower  purchase  price.  What  such  objectors  do  not 


see  is  that  even  if  the  lower  price  of  land  does  no  more  than 
balance  the  higher  tax  on  it,  the  reduction  or  removal  of 
other  taxes  is  all  clear  gain.  It  is  easier  to  save  in  propor- 
tion as  earnings  and  commodities  are  relieved  of  taxation. 
It  is  easier  to  buy  land,  because  its  selling  price  is  lower, 
if  the  land  is  taxed.  And  although  the  land,  after  its 
purchase,  continues  to  be  taxed,  not  only  can  this  tax  be 
fully  paid  out  of  the  annual  interest  on  the  saving  in  the 
purchase  price,  but  also  there  is  to  be  reckoned  the  saving 
in  taxes  on  buildings  and  other  improvements  and  in  what- 
ever other  taxes  are  thus  rendered  unnecessary.  It  would 
seem,  then,  that  those  economists  who  can  see  no  advantage 
to  the  common  man  in  case  of  becoming  an  owner  of  prop- 
erty, from  the  taxation  of  land  values  rather  than  of  other 
things,  are  lacking  in  the  ability  to  make  a  very  simple 
mathematical  calculation.  And  if  to  tax  land  values 
rather  than  other  values  would  aid  the  property-less  person 
to  acquire  a  competence,  it  would  obviously  make  easier 
the  economic  rehabilitation  of  those  to  whom  fortune  has 
dealt  heavy  blows  or  of  their  children  who  must  begin, 
at  the  bottom,  the  struggle  to  restore  their  broken  family 
fortunes.  Thus,  this  reform  may  be  likened  to  the  aboli- 
tion of  debt  slavery  and  of  imprisonment  for  debt  and 
to  the  establishment  of  bankruptcy  laws.  Men  could 
not  sink  so  hopelessly  low  in  the  economic  scale  as  is  now 
possible. 

The  taxation  of  land  values  rather  than  incomes,  com- 
modities and  capital  is  not  communistic,  as  is  a  part  of  our 
present  tax  system.  Land-value  taxation  does  not  penalize 
the  efficient.  It  provides  no  royal  road  to  wealth  for  the 
lazy  and  the  thriftless.  It  does  not  attempt  to  reduce  all 
to  a  common  level.  It  is  essentially  individualistic.  It 
leaves  to  the  individual  all  that  he  can  acquire  by  labor 
and  saving.  It  takes  for  society  a  value  which  is  in  a 
peculiar  sense  a  social  product.  But  no  system  of  taxing 
commodities,  incomes,  and  property  in  general  can  possibly 
be  so  good  for  the  common  man,  do  so  much  to  encourage 
ownership  as  against  tenancy,  make  the  opportunities  of 
getting  a  start  in  life  so  hopeful,  as  a  system  of  relying 
chiefly  on  the  rental  value  of  land  for  the  provision  of 
public  revenues. 

My  impression  has  been  and  still  is,  that  among  the 
so-called  spokesmen  of  the  farmers  there  are  almost  none 
who  understand  the  fundamental  principles  involved  and 
are  seeking  a  remedy  which  is  fair  and  at  the  same  time 
goes  to  the  root  of  the  difficulty.  The  current  complaint 
about  low  land  prices  proves  this.  If  those  who  think  that 
a  high  salable  value  of  land  and  high  taxes  on  other  values 
are  the  things  to  be  desired  have  their  way,  we  shall  likely 
end  with  a  tenant  population  perhaps  reduced  almost  to 
the  status  of  serfdom. 

There  have  been  periods  before  of  low  prices  for  agri- 
cultural staples.  Such  periods  will  occur  again.  Even 
if  by  some  kind  of  favoritism  of  government  these  prices 
could  for  a  time  be  made  abnormally  high,  there  is  no 
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guarantee  that  they  would  stay  high.  But  while  they 
were  high  would  be  just  the  time  that  many  farmers  would 
buy  farms  at  high  prices,  mortgaging  themselves  with  high 
interest  payments  for  years  ahead.  Then  any  fall  of  the 
prices  of  products  would  again,  as  so  often  heretofore, 
bring  bankruptcies  and  foreclosures,  spreading  ruin 
among  those  who  might,  under  saner  taxation,  have  con- 
tinued solvent  and  relatively  prosperous.  For  a  tax 
levied  only  on  the  rental  value  of  land  would  be  a 
lighter  burden  on  farmers  in  a  decade  when  low  prices 
of  their  products  made  the  rental  value  of  farm  land  low; 
and  always,  whether  prices  of  products  were  high  or  low,  it 
would  keep  down  the  salable  value  of  land  and  facilitate  the 
change  from  tenancy  to  ownership,  without  compelling 
the  assumption  of  heavy  mortgage  indebtedness  certain 
to  bring  bankruptcies  and  foreclosures  with  every  price 
recession.  Here,  then,  is  a  reform,  not  of  a  temporary 
nature,  serviceable  only  to  our  own  generation,  but  one 
of  incalculable  benefit  to  our  children  and  our  children's 
children. 

There  are  many  persons  who  are,  or  think  they  are,  of 
a  liberal  cast  of  mind  and  who  are  desirous  of  contribut- 
ing to  the  welfare  of  common  folk,  who  nevertheless  make 
no  substantial  contribution  to  this  end  because  they  have 
not  learned — though  some  of  them  may  have  grown  gray 
in  social  studies — how  to  relate  cause  and  effect,  clearly 
and  without  bias,  in  the  field  of  economics,  or  to  distinguish 
significant  influences  from  trifles.  Of  what  use  to  hold 
conferences  and  make  social  surveys  and  carry  on  extended 
investigations  of  the  evils  of  farm  tenancy  when  the  in- 
vestigators never  by  any  chance  stress  the  effects  of  our 
inept  land  and  taxation  policy  in  producing  a  high  salable 
value  of  land  and  so  making  ownership  as  against  tenancy, 
as  difficult  for  the  masses  of  men  as  possible?  Of  what 
use  for  students  of  social  affairs  of  "liberal"  persuasion 
to  plume  themselves  on  their  support  of  high  taxes  on  the 
rich,  as  such,  without  distinction  as  to  the  sources  of  their 
incomes,  when  such  taxes  are  in  place  of  high  taxes  on  land 
values,  and  so  would  leave  the  salable  value  of  land  high, 
land  speculation  unchecked,  and  congestion  and  tenancy, 
including  farm  tenancy,  little  relieved? 

What  shall  we  say  of  a  so-called  liberalism  which  does 
not  note  the  effect  of  taxing  the  rental  value  of  speculat- 
tively-held  vacant  land  as  well  as  of  used  land,  in  discourag- 
ing land  speculation  and  so  reducing  land  rent;  and  which 
does  not  understand  how  both  the  direct  reduction, 
through  taxing  it,  of  the  net  rent  privately  received,  and 
its  indirect  reduction  through  discouragement  of  land 
speculation,  operate  to  lower  the  salable  value  of  land? 
What  shall  we  say  of  a  so-called  liberalism  which  has  no 
least  suspicion  of  how  the  resultant  possible  untaxing  of 
capital  may,  by  increasing  the  net  rate  of  interest  on  it 
to  those  who  save  (unless  and  until  increased  saving  again 
lowers  the  rate)  further  bring  down  the  salable  value  of 
land  through  causing  the  capitalization  of  its  reduced 


rent  at  a  higher  interest  or  discount  rate?  What  shall  we 
say  of  a  professed  liberalism  which  thus  utterly  fails  to 
comprehend  how  important  is  land-value  taxation  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  common  man  and  how  poor  a 
substitute  is  any  system  of  taxing  all  kinds  of  property 
or  of  income,  even  though  such  taxation  be  made  pro- 
gressively higher  on  the  rich?  May  we  not  characterize 
the  "liberalism"  which  favors  taxing  different  kinds  of 
property  or  of  income  at  the  same  rate  as  a  liberalism  in- 
nocent of  arithmetic! 

Those  students  of  economics  who  have  turned  for  guid- 
ance to  thinkers  thus  confused  will  scarcely  themselves 
have  acquired  a  clear  and  unbiased  comprehension  of  the 
land  rent  problem.  On  the  contrary  there  may  with 
some  justice  be  asserted  to  be  true  of  them  what  the  his- 
torian, Buckle,  remarked  as  being  frequently  true  of  the 
so-called  educated,  viz.,  that  the  progress  of  their  knowl- 
edge "has  been  actually  retarded  by  the  activity  of  their 
education,"  that  they  are  "burdened  by  prejudices  which 
their  reading,  instead  of  dissipating,  has  rendered  more 
inveterate,"  that  their  "erudition  ministers  to  their  ignor- 
ance" and  that  "the  more  they  read,  the  less  they  know." 

The  Coming  International  Single 
Tax  Conference  at  Edinburg 

TNDER  the  direction  of  Judge  Peter  Burt  of  Glasgow, 
*-'  Chairman  of  the  Arrangements  Committee,  and 
Ashley  Mitchell,  of  Yorkshire,  Chairman  of  the  Programme 
Committee,  considerable  progress  is  being  made  toward 
perfecting  the  plans  for  the  Conference  of  the  followers 
of  Henry  George  called  by  the  International  Union  for 
Land  Value  Taxation  and  Free  Trade,  to  be  held  at  Edin- 
burgh next  summer.  The  formal  opening  of  the  Con- 
ference proceedings  will  be  on  Monday  morning,  July 
29th,  and  a  programme  of  discussion  and  entertainment  will 
occupy  most  of  the  following  week.  The  fine  audience 
hall  of  the  College  of  the  United  Free  Church  will  be  the 
meeting  place. 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  gathering  will  be  a  religious 
service  on  Sunday  evening,  July  28th,  at  which  representa- 
tives of  various  denominations  will  stress  the  religious 
significance  of  the  teachings  of  Henry  George.  There 
will  be  music  and  choir  singing. 

About  200  American  and  Canadian  followers  of  Henry 
George  have  enrolled  in  the  International  Union  thus  far 
and  a  large  number  of  these  will  attend  the  Edinburgh 
Conference.  Among  the  better  known  subscribers  are: 

R.  L.  Atkinson,  Charles  G.  Baldwin,  H.  deForest  Bald- 
win, Mrs.  Caroline  Takamine  Beach,  James  G.  Blauvelt, 
Warren  S.  Blauvelt,  R.  R.  Bowker,  Prof.  Harry  Gunnison 
Brown,  Edmund  J.  Burke,  Andrew  P.  Canning,  John  S. 
Codman,  Ralph  H.  Culley,  Grace  T.  Colbron,  Otto  Cull- 
man,  Josiah  Dadley,  Anna  George  de  Mille,  Prof.  J.  H. 
Dillard,  George  E.  Evans,  Oscar  H.  Geiger,  Mrs.  Henry 
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George,  Jr.,  Dr.  Robert  E.  Graves,  Bolton  Hall,  George 
M.  Hartt,  Charles  O'C.  Hennessy,  Wayne  D.  Heydecker, 
Fred  W.  Hinrichs,  Byron  W.  Holt,  Dr.  Frederick  C. 
Howe,  Henry  T.  Hunt,  Charles  H.  Ingersoll,  Frederic 
C.  Leubuscher,  Mrs.  August  Lewis,  W.  M.  McNair, 
James  Malcolm,  Benjamin  Marsh,  Joseph  Dana  Miller, 
Dr.  Mark  Millikin,  George  Foster  Peabody,  Chester 
C.  Platt,  Dan  Fellows  Platt,  Edward  Polak,  Mrs.  Alice 
Thacher  Post,  Lawson  Purdy,  Laurie  J.  Quinby,  George 
L.  Record,  Charles  T.  Root,  George  L.  Rusby,  Thomas 
P.  Ryan,  Bertram  Saunders,  Albert  Schalkenbach,  John 
H.  Scully,  John  B.  Sharpe,  Frank  Stephens,  Jennie 
Rogers,  Alan  C.  Thompson,  William  B.  Vernam,  Harry 
Weinberger,  Percy  R.  Williams,  Harry  H.  Willock  and 
Efram  Zimbalist. 

Death  of  Warren  Worth  Bailey 

WARREN  WORTH  BAILEY,  veteran  Single  Taxer, 
friend  of  Henry  George  and  for  many  years  editor 
of  the  Johnstown  (Pa.)  Democrat,  died  Nov.  9,  aged  73. 

Mr.  Bailey  was  one  of  the  leading  democrats  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  was  elected  to  the  House  of  Representatives  in 
1912  and  re-elected  in  1914.  He  was  defeated  for  the 
same  office  in  1916,  1924  and  1926.  Before  that  he  was 
editor  and  proprietor  of  the  Vincennes  (Indiana)  News 
and  later  editorial  writer  on  the  Chicago  News  and  the 
Chicago  Evening  Mail.  In  1893  he  went  to  Johnstown 
and  acquired  the  Johnstown  Democrat  which  he  and  his 
brother  Homer  Bailey  conducted  for  many  years  with 
signal  ability.  Homer  Bailey,  author  of  "How  to  Get 
Rich  Without  Working"  and  other  Single  Tax  tracts  and 
pamphlets,  died  several  years  ago. 

Warren  Worth  Bailey  was  one  of  the  few  surviving 
members  of  the  group  of  the  early  days  of  the  Henry  George 
movement.  In  a  letter  to  the  Editor  of  LAND  AND  FREE- 
DOM published  in  Jan.-Feb.  issue  of  this  year,  Mr.  Bailey 
wrote:  " I  was  saddened  by  the  news  of  James  H.  Barry's 
death.  One  by  one  the  old  guard  is  passing.  *  *  * 
It  is  one  of  my  glad  possessions  that  it  was  permitted  me 
to  know  so  many  of  them — Henry  George  himself,  Dr. 
McGlynn,  Judge  Maguire,  Thomas  G.  Shearman,  William 
Lloyd  Garrison,  John  J.  White,  William  T.  Croasdale  and 
all  that  gallant  company." 

Of  that  "gallant  company"  he  himself  was  an  honored 
member.  His  stalwart  advocacy  of  Henry  George's  prin- 
ciples was  in  evidence  to  the  last  when  he  hailed  with  en- 
thusiasm the  organization  of  the  Henry  George  Foundation 
and  became  a  member  of  the  Advisory  Commission. 

Mr.  Bailey  was  born  in  Hendricks  County,  Indiana. 
He  is  survived  by  his  widow  and  two  children. 

nPO  Socialists  and  indeed  to  most  of  the  political  econo- 
-*-    mists  competition  has  broken  down.     It  has  broken 
down  because  it  is  not  free  and  not  a  single  teacher  out- 
side the  Henry  George  group  asks  why  it  is  not  free. 


Militant  Single  Taxer 

(From  the  New  York  Tribune) 

A  S  an  editor  and  as  a  member  of  Congress,  Warren 
**  Worth  Bailey  was  a  militant  Single  Taxer.  When 
he  was  twenty-three  years  old  he  became  the  editor  of  a 
daily  newspaper  published  at  Vincennes,  Ind.,  to  espouse 
the  cause  of  the  Single  Tax.  He  was  a  delegate  to  the  first 
National  Single  Tax  Conference,  held  in  New  York  in 
1890.  The  Single  Taxers  in  the  middle  West  organized 
the  Chicago  Single  Tax  Club  and  Mr.  Bailey  was  elected 
president.  When  he  moved  to  Johnstown,  Pa.,  he  re- 
tained his  interest  in  the  subject  by  organizing  the  Cambria 
County  Single  Tax  Club. 

Mr.  Bailey  was  an  aggressive  Democrat.  He  was  elected 
to  Congress  in  1912  and  was  re-elected  in  1914.  In  1924 
he  contested  the  election  of  his  Republican  opponent, 
Anderson  H.  Walters,  publisher  of  The  Johnstown  Tribune, 
but  the  contest  was  thrown  out  after  months  of  investiga- 
tion. 

In  Congress  Mr.  Bailey,  who  was  a  close  friend  of  William 
Jennings  Bryan,  expressed  himself  as  a  foe  of  the  Anti- 
Saloon  League  and  the  Ku-Klux-Klan.  Before  the  United 
States  entered  the  World  War  Mr.  Bailey  hotly  disputed 
the  arguments  of  his  opponents  that  America  should  go 
in  for  a  programme  of  intensive  preparedness.  ' '  The  poison 
of  preparedness  has  brought  a  sort  of  madness  upon  many 
minds,"  he  declared  in  an  address  at  Clark  University. 

In  February,  1917,  when  the  question  whether  America 
should  enter  the  war  was  causing  bitter  debate  in  Congress 
a  speech  delivered  by  Mr.  Bailey  was  ordered  expunged  by 
a  vote  of  the  House.  In  the  speech  Mr.  Bailey  said:  "I 
thank  God  for  William  Jennings  Bryan  in  this  hour  of 
grave  peril  to  republican  institutions.  I  thank  God  for 
those  men  and  women  who  refuse  to  bow  at  the  feet  of 
Mars,  at  the  call  of  the  warmongers  and  the  traffickers  in 
munitions."  The  speech  contained  references  to  Repre- 
sentative A.  P.  Gardner,  who  said  he  had  been  insulted. 

Bailey  of  Johnstown 

(From  the  Brooklyn  Eagle) 

"DACK  in  1892,  when  Grover  Cleveland  was  running 
••-'  for  President  the  last  time,  W7.  W.  Bailey  was  a  co- 
worker  with  Eugene  Field  on  the  Chicago  Daily  News, 
owned  by  Victor  F.  Lawson  and  Melville  E.  Stone.  But 
not  for  long.  Bailey  yearned  for  a  newspaper  somewhere 
that  he  could  make  the  exponent  of  his  strongly-held  per- 
sonal views  on  public  questions.  Before  1893  was  ended 
he  was  proprietor  of  the  Johnstown  (Pa.)  Democrat,  which 
he  owned  till  his  death  at  the  age  of  73,  on  Friday.  That 
he  made  "Bailey  of  Johnstown"  pretty  well  known  in 
the  State  and  Nation,  no  one  will  dispute. 

Mr.  Bailey  was  a  Single  Taxer,  and  had  never  swerved 
from  the  Henry  George  doctrine  of  "Progress  and 
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Poverty. "  He  hated  and  was  hated  by  the  Ku-Klux  Klan. 
He  was  in  his  late  years  an  unflinching  foe  of  Prohibition. 
Yet  he  had  been  one  of  the  warmest  friends  of  William 
Jennings  Bryan,  and  his  Congressional  eulogy  on  Bryan 
is  reprinted  in  some  of  his  newspaper  obituaries.  Twice 
"Bailey  of  Johnstown"  was  elected  to  Congress  in  a  Re- 
publican district;  in  1912  and  1914.  He  ran  in  vain  in 
1916.  Then  in  1924  he  had  his  famous  election  contest 
with  Alderson  H.  Walters,  publisher  of  the  Johnstown 
Tribune,  in  which  Bailey  was  beaten,  after  months  of 
investigation  by  the  House  Committee.  Once  more  he 
ran  in  1926,  but  was  unsuccessful.  Always  he  was  a  power- 
ful influence  in  the  control  of  the  Democratic  party  of 
Pennsylvania. 

Bailey  may  be  regarded  as  about  the  last  type  of  the 
"editor  and  proprietor"  who  makes  views  that  most  people 
consider  eccentric  or  extremist  the  keynote  of  his  editorials. 
Perhaps  not  the  last,  for  Oswald  Garrison  Villard,  cham- 
pion of  the  rights  of  colored  men,  still  edits  the  Nation; 
and  it  is  as  unshrinking  as  Horace  Greeley  ever  was  for 
abolition  and  total  abstinence  in  the  older  days  of  the 
New  York  Tribune.  Those  who  disagree  with  such  a  man 
have  to  admire  his  courage  and  his  stamina;  also  his  meas- 
ure of  unselfishness,  for  as  a  business  policy  his  method  is 
never  helpful  and  often  harmful  to  his  interests.  "Bailey 
of  Johnstown"  might  perhaps  have  been  a  millionaire 
newspaper  owner  but  for  this  striking  consideration. 

A  Landowner  Who  Relies 

on  the  Baby  Crop 

TN  one  of  the  Reporter's  Nosegays  that  on  Sundays 
*•  adorn  this  page  there  was  related  the  other  day  an 
observation  oddly  suggestive  of  a  controversy  that  once 
loomed  large  in  our  public  affairs  and  still  has  its  intensive 
students. 

A  wealthy  Philadelphian,  owner  of  1300  acres  of  land 
in  Bryn  Mawr  and  Radnor,  was  asked  what  he  raised  on 
the  property.  His  reply  was: 

"Nothing — just  some  grass.  But  the  biggest 
crop  of  all  will  give  me  my  harvest  on  that  land. 
I  am  counting  on  the  baby  crop  of  Philadelphia 
to  cause  the  city  to  expand  and  use  the  ground  for 
homes.  Babies  are  Philadelphia's  most  important 
product,  and  often  overlooked  in  suburban  farm- 
ing." 

One  wonders  whether  the  speaker  was  aware  that  in  his 
whimsical  explanation  he  was  expressing  one  of  the  funda- 
mental principles  underlying  a  formidable  economic  theory. 
That  reference  to  the  "baby  crop"  as  the  force  producing 
the  "unearned  increment"  that  accrues  to  the  landholder 
might  almost  have  been  lifted  from  Henry  George's  "Pro- 
gress and  Poverty. " 


Was  it  sly  or  unconscious  humor  that  led  the  eminent 
Main  Line  proprietor  to  utter  this  familiar  maxim  of  the 
advocates  of  the  Single  Tax? 

— Philadelphia  Record 

Tribute  to  John  Dewey 

A  BUST  of  Prof.  John  Dewey  was  presented  Nov.  9 
to  the  Teachers  College  of  Columbia  University. 
Among  the  subscribers  to  this  tribute  were  Supreme  Court 
Justice  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  Prof.  E.  R.  A.  Seligman, 
Rabbi  Stephen  Wise,  and  David  Starr  Jordan.  The  funds 
included  also  contributions  of  a  penny  each  from  thou- 
sands of  school  children. 

In  his  presentation  speech,  Prof.  William  H.  Kilpatrick, 
of  the  Teachers  College  said: 

"Prof.  Dewey  must  be  included  among  the  great  thinkers 
of  all  time.  He  has,  in  the  minds  of  many,  changed  almost 
our  whole  conception  of  what  philosophy  is,  delivering  us 
from  the  old  puzzles  that  have  formed  the  stock  in  trade 
of  the  traditional  philosophy. 

"His  philosophy  has  common  sense  acceptability  and  a 
social  bearing  which  distinguishes  it  in  degree  from  all 
other  philosophers.  Professor  Dewey  has  influenced 
American  education  more  profoundly  than  any  other 
person  throughout  its  whole  history.  No  pupil  in  an 
American  school,  but  what  lives  a  different  school  life 
because  of  his  teachings." 

Fraud  and  Robbery 

A  S  a  result  of  too  much  business  in  government  the 
•*  *•  American  people  were  hoodwinked  into  levying  tariff 
taxes  upon  themselves  and  to  turn  the  proceeds  over  to 
certain  manufacturers  as  a  trust  fund  to  be  used  in  paying 
high  wages  to  their  employees.  The  manufacturers 
accepted  but  have  appropriated  the  money  for  their  own 
use.  To  such  an  extent  has  this  legalized  embezzlement 
been  carried  on  that  in  every  city  and  town  containing  a 
protected  factory  there  is  a  charity  organization  or  a  com- 
munity chest  to  alleviate  poverty  among  the  defrauded 
workers.  In  New  Bedford,  Massachusetts,  some  pro- 
tected manufacturers  went  so  far  as  to  order  a  ten  per  cent, 
reduction  of  wages  and  only  after  a  strike  of  many  weeks 
finally  consented  to  make  the  reduction  only  five  per  cent. 
Workingmen  who  have  swallowed  protectionist  bunk 
should  long  ago  have  learned  something  from  such  ex- 
periences. "Experience",  said  Ben  Franklin,  "keeps  a 
dear  school  but  fools  will  learn  in  no  other."  He  might 
have  added  "and  protectionists  won't  even  learn  in  that." 


N 


ATIONS    aren't   likely    to    beat   their    swords   into 
plowshares  while  beating  their  rivals  into  oil  fields. 

— Altoona  Tribune. 
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Can  We  Promote  Prosperity? 

ADDRESS    OF    CHARLES    H.    C1LISKE,    HENRY 
GEORGE    CONGRESS,    WEDNESDAY,    SEPT.    12 

T  THINK  we  are  all  agreed  that  the  Single  Tax  will  pro- 
*•  mote  prosperity.  What  there  is  disagreement  about 
is  the  question  whether  emphasizing  the  fact  that  the 
Single  Tax  will  bring  prosperity  is  the  best  way  to  inc  rease 
the  membership  of  the  Henry  George  Clubs? 

So  I  wish  to  give  a  brief  outline  of  the  idea  back  of  the 
Henry  George  Prosperity  Club  to  show  its  value  for  pro- 
paganda purposes. 

New  as  the  idea  seems  to  be,  it  is  still  quite  old.  It 
started  with  me  some  years  ago,  when  pondering  the 
problem  presented  by  the  question: 

"Why,  in  spite  of  our  having  the  best  proposition  ever 
presented  to  a  people  for  their  consideration  and  approval, 
does  our  movement  grow  so  slowly?" 

And  pondering,  I  saw  what  I  believe  to  be  the  stumbling 
block  to  the  more  rapid  spread  of  our  idea  among  the 
voters,  so  that  they  could  conscientiously  join  our  move- 
ment and  demand  the  enactment  of  our  cardinal  principle 
into  law. 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  we  have  made  no  progress 
or  no  converts.  We  have,  but  nothing  like  what  we  ought 
to  make  and  will  have  to  make,  if  we  are  ever  to  have 
sufficient  public  sentiment  behind  our  movement  to  com- 
pel the  enactment  of  our  central  principle  into  law. 

There  have  been  wonderful  books  and  pamphlets 
printed  for  our  propaganda ;  and  famous  orators  have  made 
wonderful  speeches  to  audiences  that  would  be  thrilled 
to  great  enthusiasm  by  their  logic. 

But  so  far  as  the  masses  of  voters  are  concerned,  the 
ratio  between  economic  ignorance  and  economic  wisdom 
is  as  great  as  ever. 

The  average  man  knows  absolutely  nothing  of  Henry 
George;  nothing  about  the  Single  Tax;  nothing  about 
economic  rent;  nothing  about  the  effect  of  taxes  on  busi- 
ness or  labor  or  prosperity.  Nothing  so  far  has  been 
written  on  the  taxation  of  land  values,  since  "Progress 
and  Poverty"  that  appeals  to  the  average  man,  so  that 
it  can  be  said  that  it  is  bringing  him  into  the  movement 
in  greater  numbers  than  the  customary  one  at  a  time. 
The  army  with  banners  bringing  in  the  elusive  prisoner, 
"Public  Sentiment"  predicted  for  our  movement  fifty 
years  ago  by  Henry  George  is  still  in  the  future. 

I  have  often  compared  the  present  civilization  to  an 
automobile  that  won't  run.  Everything  is  there, — gas, 
water,  oil,  starter  and  generator  O.  K.  And  yet,  the  darn 
thing  won't  go.  The  owner  tried  to  start  it  until  his  bat- 
tery is  almost  worn  out,  and  then  he  starts  to  crank.  And 
he  cranks  and  cranks  and  still  it  won't  go.  And  out  of 
the  crowd  that  has  gathered  to  watch  the  performance 
steps  a  man  who  asks  the  owner  of  the  car  what  might 
be  the  trouble.  The  owner  admits  he  doesn't  know  and 
is  trying  to  find  out.  So  the  stranger  goes  to  the  car  and 


after  making  a  few  eliminative  tests,  he  sees  that  the 
trouble  is  in  the  distributor.  That  is,  the  grounding  of 
a  little  piece  of  wire  produced  a  short  circuit,  so  that  the 
current  needed  could  not  reach  the  spark  plugs.  He  ad- 
justed that  and  seeing  that  the  gears  were  in  neutral, 
pressed  down  the  starter  and  the  motor  started  without 
further  trouble. 

So  with  Henry  George  when  he  came  upon  the  scene. 
He  found  the  world  puttering  with  a  car  called  Civiliza- 
tion, and  like  the  mechanical  car  just  described,  the  darn 
thing  wouldn't  go  either.  Its  going  was  periodically  in- 
terrupted by  hard  times,  over  production  and  business 
depressions;  and  the  remedies  applied  were  S9up  kitchens, 
free  beds  and  charity  balls. 

These  periods  of  depression  would  last  a  long  time  and 
bring  idleness  and  misery  to  labor  and  bankruptcy  to 
business.  Being  specially  gifted  with  economic,  analy- 
tical and  diagnostical  ability,  Henry  George  set  himself 
the  task  of  discovering  what  the  trouble  was  and  how 
it  might  be  cured.  For,  seeing  the  vice  and  misery  and 
poverty  and  wretchedness  that  spring  from  the  unequal 
distribution  of  wealth  and  power  would  not  let  him  rest. 

And  so  he  examined  and  analyzed  and  diagnosed  and 
weighed  and  wrote.  And  his  writings  resulted  in  the  pro- 
duction of  a  wonderful  book.  Such  a  book  on  political 
economy  as  the  world  never  saw  before  or  since.  This 
book,  generally  speaking,  divides  itself  into  three  parts: 
Ailment,  remedy  and  health  of  civilization. 

The  ailment  was  described  by  the  term  "Progress  and 
Poverty."  The  remedy  was  called:  "Taxing  Land  Values 
Exclusively."  This  has  since  become  known  as  the 
Single  Tax.  The  cured  patient  was  described  as  one  who 
was  enjoying  "Permanent  Prosperity"  and  the  most 
splendid  environment  imaginable,  enabling  it  to  develop 
a  culture  of  the  very  highest  order,  with  justice  and  liberty 
reigning  supreme. 

Like  every  other  book  ever  written,  this  book  had  to 
have  a  name.  The  choice  lay  between  a  title  descriptive 
of  either  the  ailment,  the  remedy,  or  the  cure,  health  of 
civilization,  and  it  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  ailment. — "Pro- 
gress and  Poverty"  was  chosen  as  a  title  for  the  book. 
Single  Tax  was  adopted  as  a  name  for  the  remedy  and  the 
movement.  The  cure  or  health  alone  was  left  unnamed. 
No  concrete  title  such  as  "Progress  and  Poverty"  or 
"Single  Tax"  or  "Protection"  or  "Free  Trade,"  had 
ever  been  given  to  the  economic  condition  that  we  firmly 
believe  will  obtain  in  civilization  after  the  Single  Tax  is 
applied. 

So  about  four  years  ago,  pondering  the  question  first 
propounded:  "Why,  in  spite  of  our  having  the  best  pro- 
position ever  put  before  a  people  for  their  consideration, 
does  our  movement  grow  so  slowly?"  I  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  we  were  neglecting  the  most  important  phase 
of  our  movement  for  propaganda  purposes.  The  epochal 
point  in  our  movement  is  just  when  the  remedy  is  ap- 
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plied.     After  the  remedy  is  applied  will  come  such  a  time 
of  real  Prosperity  as  the  world  has  never  seen. 

So  I  started  to  talk  Permanent  Prosperity.  Little  by 
little  I  developed  the  story  as  now  told  in  the  pamphlet 
of  that  name.  I  told  it  over  and  over  until  I  got  so  I 
could  hold  a  person's  attention  while  I  was  telling  it.  But 
it  was  not  the  fact  that  I  was  holding  the  attention  of  the 
listener  that  convinced  me  I  was  on  the  right  track.  But 
the  expression  of  approval  I  received  from  men  who  were 
total  strangers  to  the  Henry  George  philosophy.  So 
from  telling  the  story  of  Permanent  Prosperity  to  the 
people  I  came  in  contact  with,  I  started  to  write  it.  After 
finishing  it,  I  polished  and  boiled  it  down  to  the  last  syll- 
able. A  few  friends  read  it,  and  with  their  approval,  it 
went  to  the  printer. 

After  getting  it  from  the  printer,  I  began  to  sell  it,  not 
give  it  away.  I  received  so  many  expressions  of  approval 
from  men  who  had  never  read  a  line  of  Henry  George 
that  I  felt  sure  that  the  time  was  ripe  to  take  the  next 
step  and  organize  a  club  along  the  line  suggested  in  Per- 
manent Prosperity.  This  was  done,  and  the  first  Henry 
George  Prosperity  Club  held  its  first  meeting  with  a  good 
attendance  and  lots  of  enthusiasm  among  those  present. 

A  president,  vice-president  and  secretary-treasurer  were 
elected.  After  informal  discussion  on  local  matters  and 
the  selection  of  a  delegate,  the  meeting  was  adjourned  to 
the  call  of  the  chair. 

All  this  is  the  result  of  these  young  men  reading  Per- 
manent Prosperity  and  hearing  me  explain  the  Henry 
George  idea  along  that  line. 

So  it  seems  to  me  that  if  I  can  accomplish  this  much 
by  myself,  how  much  more  could  be  accomplished  by 
our  united  effort?  A  club  in  every  ward  and  a  captain 
in  every  precinct. 

The  Henry  George  Prosperity  Club  realizes,  of  course, 
that  it  has  nothing  to  crow  about  as  yet;  it  may  fall  down 
absolutely  flat.  It  knows  that  everything  lies  in  the  future. 
Mistakes  may  be  made,  as  in  other  human  institutions. 
These  will  be  rectified  as  soon  as  possible.  But  our  whole 
aim  and  object  will  be  to  get  Public  Sentiment  behind  us. 

We  have  eighteen  or  twenty  young  men  now  as  members 
in  the  club  and  more  ready  to  join  as  soon  as  we  become 
more  thoroughly  organized. 

These  young  men  have  signified  a  willingness  to  put  on 
the  harness  and  get  down  to  hard  work. 

Now  wouldn't  it  be  a  wonderful  thing  if  we  were  to 
organize  a  number  of  Henry  George  Prosperity  Clubs  in 
this  city  and  start  a  Henry  George  faction  and  elect  a 
dozen  or  two  Henry  George  men  to  the  City  Council? 
Wouldn't  it  be  just  wonderful  to  start  something  like  that, 
and  wouldn't  that  be  an  answering  echo  to  the  appeal 
sounded  by  Henry  George  fifty  years  ago  when  he  wrote: 
"He  who  will  hear,  to  him  the  Clarions  of  the  battle  call, 
and  call,  and  call,  and  call,  till  the  heart  swells  that  hears 
them.  Strong  soul  and  high  endeavor,  the  world  needs 
you  now." 


Employment  and  Poverty 

BY  GRACE  ISABEL  COLBRON 

OWING    TO    MISS   COLBRONS    AUSENCE    THE    PA!  ER   V.'AS 
READ   AT    THE    HENRY    GEORGE    CONGRESS,    SEPT.    11 

r*HE  problem  of  increasing  unemployment,  called  by 

-••  some  reformers  the  "shame  of  our  modern  civiliza- 
tion," (and  the  lion  in  the  path  of  the  politician  who  would 
paint  the  blessings  of  this  best  of  all  worlds),  is,  for  the 
moment,  a  matter  of  such  pressing  import  that  it  blinds 
the  eyes  to  the  greater  shame  that  lies  behind  it,  the  shame 
that  conditions  it.  The  willing  worker  who  cannot  find 
work,  and,  as  a  consequence,  cannot  provide  the  barest 
necessities  of  life  for  himself  or  his  dear  ones  is  indeed  a 
pitiable,  nay  even  a  tragic  figure  in  these  days  of  high- 
pressure  production  of  wealth.  The  vague  sentiment 
of  the  many  who  are  anxious  "to  do  something  for  some- 
body" without  knowing  what,  centers  around  this  figure. 
As  do  the  fears  of  those  who  see  the  danger  his  increasing 
numbers  mean  to  any  highly  civilized  community. 

But  what  neither  the  soft-hearted  "philanthropist," 
nor  the  opportunist  politician,  nor,  sometimes,  even  the 
eager  reformer  seeking  causes,  see  is  the  fact  that 
behind  this  growing  unemployment  and  attendant  pov- 
erty lie  generations,  centuries  even,  of  poverty  attendant 
on  employment,  poverty  that  has  always,  as  soon  as  any 
vestige  of  "modern  civilization"  came  into  being,  been 
the  lot  of  the  toiler  even  while  he  toiled.  This  is  the  very 
heart  and  core  of  the  shame  of  civilization;  this  fact  that 
work,  manual  labor  employed  in  basic  production,  wrest- 
ing from  the  earth  the  necessities  of  life  for  mankind,  form- 
ing them  into  shape  for  mankind's  use,  has  seldom  put 
the  most  willing  worker  out  of  reach  of  poverty — that 
poverty  Henry  George  calls  "the  open-mouthed  relent- 
less hell  yawning  beneath  civilized  society." 

The  shame  of  our  modern  civilization  is  that  work, 
i.  e.  the  basic  toil  of  production,  is  in  very  fact  synonymous 
with  poverty.  Even  in  these  days  of  Ford  cars  for  the 
Masses  and  apparent  high  wages,  the  hurried  reporter 
frequently  uses  the  phrase  "a  poorly  dressed  man,  evidently 
a  working-man."  And  the  "poor  but  honest  working 
girl  in  her  simple  print  gown,"  is  still  a  stock  figure  ot 
melodrama  because  so  perfectly  comprehensible  to  any 
audience.  The  gown  is  silk  now,  but  cheap  silk  that  does 
not  last, — And  the  change  of  material  is  but  one  oppor- 
tunity the  more  for  the  sob-sister  paragraphist  or  the  film 
scenarist  to  awaken  sympathy  with  the  "pathetic  luxuries 
of  the  poor." 

The  danger  of  passing  industrial  crises  that  mean  un- 
employment to  many  is  a  very  real  danger  because  the 
great  mass  of  toilers,  manual  or  white-collar  class,  have 
never  been  able  to  set  aside  enough  money  to  tide  them 
over  such  times  of  depression.  The  poverty  attendant 
on  unemployment,  the  under-consumption  that  causes 
stoppage  of  the  wheels  of  industry,  conditioning  more  un- 
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employment  in  an  endless  vicious  circle — all  this  is  what 
it  is  because  employi/.cnt,  steady,  exhausting,  grinding  toil 
in  basic  producing  industry,  has  never  meant  wealth,  has 
scarcely  meant  even  barest  comfort  for  the  great  mass  of 
workers,  has  never  put  but  the  most  flimsy  rail-guard 
between  them  and  this  open-mouthed  relentless  hell  of 
bitterest  want.  This  hell  yawns  for  every  manual  laborer 
no  matter  what  the  momentary  figure  of  his  pay-envelope; 
for  every  office  worker;  it  yawns  for  the  man  with  a  small 
business  of  his  own;  it  yawns  for  the  intellectual  worker, 
the  men  and  women  of  the  arts  and  the  professions,  if  they 
be  honest  with  themselves  and  refuse  to  become  sycophants 
of  Privilege.  It  is  there  waiting,  ready  to  engulf  the  most 
faithful  worker,  the  worker  lucky  enough  to  secure  a 
"steady  job;"  it  reaches  with  flaming  claws  to  drag  him 
down  if  even  the  barest  touch  of  human  ill  comes  to  him, 
sickness,  accident,  the  desire  to  help  the  less  fortunate — 
all  this  means  that  the  worker  slides  down  toward  that 
open-mouthed  hell  of  Poverty  waiting  ever  for  him — the 
worker,  comrades,  not  the  idler  nor  the  parasite, — not  the 
unlucky  unemployed  alone,  but  the  worker  who  is  willing 
to  work  and  has  work — and  does  work.  What  if,  for  the 
moment,  in  some  parts  of  our  country  at  least,  wages  seem 
to  have  risen  sufficiently  to  allow  of  provision  for  such 
emergencies.  Follow  the  statistics  of  the  cost  of  living 
and  you  will  find  that  for  the  average  worker  the  result 
is  the  same.  He  is  still  skating  on  the  thin  edge  of  this 
gulf  of  Poverty,  balancing  precariously,  always  in  danger 
of  falling  in. 

The  records  of  any  of  the  charitable  organizations, 
government  statistics  of  wages  and  of  living  costs,  the 
columns  of  our  daily  papers,  tell  us  an  hundred  times  how 
true  it  is  that  poverty  goes  hand  in  hand  with  employ- 
ment, that  even  a  working  year  of  fifty-two  weeks  of  forty- 
eight  hours  each  does  not  put  many  a  man  and  many  a 
woman  beyond  the  need  of  want. 

Here,  it  seems  to  me,  lies  our  great  mission.  We  need 
not  in  any  way  appear  to  minimize  the  problem  of  unem- 
ployment, nor  the  danger  of  it  to  the  world  of  today.  Nor 
need  we  hold  back  with  the  reiteration  of  our  belief  that 
artifical  restriction  of  natural  opportunity  is  the  chief 
cause  of  unemployment  and  its  attendant  ills.  But  do  not 
let  us  give  too  much  time,  too  many  words  to  this.  All 
the  political  parties  pleading  for  votes  today  are  promis- 
ing "employment  on  public  work" — sick  insurance,  and 
the  like.  England  with  her  "dole"  that  keeps  her  poor 
and  leads  nowhere,  is  a  fine  case  in  point.  It  is  for  us, 
the  followers  of  Henry  George,  to  point  out  how  little 
good  all  this  can  do;  to  point  out  that  even  if  employment, 
for  the  moment  or  for  longer,  could  be  found  for  every 
willing  worker,  there  would  still  be  grinding  poverty,  under- 
consumption, economic  injustice,  in  the  midst  of  this  our 
modern  mechanical  civilization. 

It  is  for  us  to  point  out  that  the  shame  of  the  modern 
world  lies  in  the  fact  that  work  does  not  mean  wealth — 
for  the  worker — lies  in  the  fact  that  the  toiler  goes  hungry 


even  when  he  has  work,  while  privileged  idleness  feasts. 
It  is  for  us  to  point  out  that  there  never  will  be  any  cure 
for  unemployment  until  we  make  employment  profitable; 
until  the  worker  receives  the  full  return  for  his  work,  now 
taken  from  him  by  parasitic  monopoly  of  natural  oppor- 
tunity and  parasitic  taxation  in  its  train.  It  is  for  us  to 
point  out  that  under  the  present  economic  system  employ- 
ment for  every  willing  worker — if  some  paternal  govern- 
ment could  provide  it  over  night,  with  all  sorts  of  insurance 
benefits,  "  cheap-homes-for-workers "  developments  and 
so  forth  and  so  on — would  only  mean  extra  profits  for  the 
land-owner,  added  taxation  to  make  up  the  difference, 
higher  prices  all  along  the  line — and  the  worker  little  better 
off  in  the  end.  It  is  for  us  to  point  out  the  fundamental 
wrong  condition  that  makes  unemployment  so  light  a 
matter  for  some,  so  terrible  a  danger  for  others.  "He 
who  will  not  work  shall  not  eat."  But  he  who  does  work 
is  never  sure  that  he  will  be  able  to  eat  tomorrow;  whereas 
there  are  many  who  do  not  work  and  employ  physicians 
to  cure  them  from  the  effects  of  over-eating. 

Our  mission  is  to  make  a  suffering  world  understand 
that  the  loss  of  the  job  is  but  the  symptom  of  a  worse  disease, 
a  symptom  of  the  canker  at  the  heart  of  our  civilization 
that  robs  the  job  of  its  profit,  robs  the  worker  of  the  return 
for  his  labor. 

If  we  deal  with  the  question  of  unemployment  in  this 
sense  our  contribution  to  world  thought  is  of  value.  If 
we  merely  fall  in  with  the  present  day  political  patter  and 
offer  "cures  for  unemployment,"  or  even  causes  for  it,  we 
are  wasting  our  time.  I  repeat,  the  shame  of  modern  civil- 
ization is  not  the  temporary  appalling  unemployment  and 
the  poverty  resulting  from  it,  terrible  as  this  is;  the  shame 
is  the  fact  that  employment  means  poverty  only  one  degree 
less  worse  than  that  resulting  from  unemployment.  And 
because  of  this,  even  the  most  temporary  unemployment 
spells  disaster.  Let  work  which  produces  wealth  mean 
wealth  to  the  worker.  Then  a  spell  of  temporary  unem- 
ployment would  mean  only  welcome  leisure. 

Our  Common  Cause 

JOHN  LAWRENCE  MONROE  AT  HENRY  GEORGE 
CONGRESS 

MR.  MONROE  said  in  part:  We  of  the  Registra- 
tion Committee  have  enjoyed  the  opportunity 
that  our  work  has  given  us  to  meet  each  of  you  and  to 
become  more  intimately  acquainted  with  the  work  that 
each  of  you  is  doing  in  the  various  parts  of  this  country. 
It  has  inspired  us  to  meet  the  leaders  of  this  great  social 
movement  who  have  gathered  here  to  tell  of  their  work, 
to  express  their  hopes  of  the  future,  and  to  give  encourage- 
ment and  help  to  their  fellow  workers. 

One  observation  that  we  have  made  is  of  the  great  ability 
of  all  the  men  and  women  here.  While  each  one  approaches 
the  doctrine  of  Henry  George  from  his  own  point  of  view, 
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each  one  works  for  it  from  the  heart.  And  some  men 
emphasize  certain  phases  of  the  Single  Tax.  Henry 
George's  proposition  not  only  says  we  must  take  the  full 
value  of  the  land  but  that  we  must  publicly  own  those 
natural  opportunities  which  are  in  their  nature  monopolies. 
So  our  humorist  and  idealist,  Carl  D.  Thompson,  bends 
his  invaluable  efforts  to  the  power  and  public  utility 
question.  Charles  O'Connor  Hennessy  uses  his  great 
diplomatic  and  political  capacities  to  further  the  cause  of 
Henry  George  as  an  international  movement.  Otto  Cull- 
man  and  Emil  Jorgenson  concentrate  their  efforts  on  one 
of  the  most  insidious  opponents  of  the  Henry  George  doc- 
trine. 

Regardless  of  -why  we  want  Single  Tax,  we  all  work  for 
it  heart,  soul,  and  body,  Sometimes  when  I  think  of  all 
the  good  times  I  am  having  working  with  Single  Taxers, 
those  of  my  own  age,  and  those  older,  I  find  it  hard  to 
call  it  really  work.  But  whether  we  call  it  work  or  play, 
however,  it  is  certain  that  we  follow  after  our  own  think- 
ing and  our  own  desires.  We  do  the  work  that  we  enjoy 
the  most  and  which  we  believe  we  can  do  most  effectively 
for  the  common  cause. 

There  are  now  arising  a  new  group  of  Single  Taxers 
in  a  field  of  work  I  have  not  yet  mentioned.  That  field  is  the 
field  of  education.  During  this  conference  there  have  been 
two  speeches  by  professors  who  represent  the  new  in- 
telligent, enlightened,  progressive  educator,  economist 
and  philosopher  of  the  American  university:  Harry  Gun- 
nison  Brown  and  Frederick  W.  Roman.  In  regard  to 
Prof.  Roman's  speech  at  the  banquet  last  night  I  am  very 
happy  to  say  that  the  views  he  expressed  there  are  current 
among  many  of  the  progressive  students  and  professors 
at  the  University  of  Chicago. 

I  took  out  of  the  University  library  a  few  weeks  ago, 
the  old  gilt  edge,  beautifully  printed  Doubleday,  Page 
edition  of  Henry  George's  complete  works.  In  the  library 
cards  were  written  the  names  of  some  of  the  finest  students 
of  the  school  as  well  as  the  name  of  P.  L.  Douglas,  pro- 
fessor of  economics  at  the  University.  I  had  heard  from 
a  friend  that  Prof.  Douglas  had  devoted  a  week  or  more 
in  his  economics  course  to  the  study  of  Henry  George  and 
the  Single  Tax.  This  friend  incidentally  is  a  fine  young 
fellow  of  about  my  age,  a  Chinese  boy  who  was  entirely 
familiar  with  and  in  sympathy  with  Henry  George  and 
the  Single  Tax  from  his  knowledge  of  the  work  of  Sun 
Yet  Sen. 

My  Chinese  friend  and  I  became  acquainted  in  a  course 
in  philosophy  "Currents  of  Thought  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century."  In  this  course  we  studied  the  Idealists — a 
name  given  to  that  group  of  philosophers  who  are  so  taken 
up  with  the  intellectual  possibilities  of  the  human  race 
that  they  forget  the  physical  necessities  of  the  human 
body.  They  forget  that  before  the  intellectual  and  cult- 
ural desires  of  the  human  being  can  be  satisfied  that  his 
physical  desires  must  first  be  satisfied.  There  are  still 
a  great  many  philosophy  professors  who  do  not  realize 


this,  but  it  is  getting  now  so  that  the  students  —  that 
is  the  ones  who  have  not  taken  too  much  of  the 
philosophy  course  hook,  line,  and  sinker  —  are  demanding 
the  presentation  of  a  philosophy  that  takes  into  account 
the  physical  desires  of  the  human  race  as  well  as  the 
intellectual  and  cultural.  They  are  demanding  a  philos- 
ophy that  gives  to  them  confidence  in  the  best  that  is 
in  them.  They  are  demanding  a  philosophy  that  gives 
them  a  self  respect  and  that  rids  them  of  imaginary  in- 
feriority complexes.  In  short,  they  are  demanding  Henry 
George.  The  enlightened  professor  will  come  to  know 
that  there  is  such  a  demand  and  that  this  demand  is  to 
assume  tremendous  proportions  at  almost  any  moment. 
They  had  better  have  their  courses  in  Henry  George  laid 
out  and  ready  for  presentation.  Dr.  Roman  was  right 
last  night  when  he  said:  "There  are  two  powerful  streams 
of  thought  marching  on  together  to  a  common  point  — 
the  educational  thought  of  John  Dewey  and  the  economic 
thought  of  Henry  George." 

The  Congress  has  led  us  to  see  that  the  Henry  George 
educational  work  is  going  forward  through  publications, 
distribution  of  literature,  and  practical  enclavial  demon- 
strations. It  has  introduced  us  to  men  who  are  rising 
in  the  leadership  of  education,  religion,  and  politics.  It 
has  demonstrated  that  the  Henry  George  Foundation  is 
stimulating  and  encouraging  in  cooperating  with  all 
activities  working  for  the  common  cause.  And  greatest 
of  all,  the  Congress  has  added  confidence  to  our  belief 
that  in  our  own  life  time  we  shall  see  the  acceptance  of  the 
Henry  George  doctrines  as  a  basis  of  a  higher  and  nobler 
civilization. 


Natural  Law 


ADDRESS    OF    HENRY    H.    HARDINGE,    HENRY 
GEORGE  CONGRESS,  SEPT.  11. 


American  people  are  doing  their  level  best  to 
harmonize  two  things,  that  in  the  nature  of  things 
are  wholly  irreconcilable.  A  perfectly  modern  system 
of  production  and  an  ancient  system  of  distribution. 

The  one  is  typical  of  the  present  and  the  future,  the 
other  belongs  to  the  past.  The  one  is  characteristic  of 
the  democratic  state,  the  other  is  the  direct  descendant 
of  monarchy  and  aristocracy.  The  one  is  honest  and 
square  and  the  other  is  out  of  square,  and  the  two  things 
cannot  be  harmonized;  they  are  irreconcilably  hostile. 
The  one  is  cast  in  the  mold  of  equal  rights,  the  other  in 
the  mold  of  privilege,  and  we  must  abandon  one  or  the 
other.  We  cannot  keep  both. 

The  one  is  rapidly  growing,  evolving,  changing;  it  is 
scientific,  productive,  modern,  wonderful  and  gigantic, 
and  its  marvelous  productiveness  is  the  only  thing  that 
keeps  the  whole  structure  from  collapsing  right  now. 

Under  the  hood  of  the  modern  automobile,  can  be  found 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  contrivances  that  the  resilient 
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wit  of  man  has  ever  developed  to  cater  to  both  pleasure 
and  profit.  It  is  the  internal  combustion  engine.  In 
this  device  is  involved  every  law  of  kinetics,  every  law  of 
electro -chemical  metallurgy,  geologic  metallurgy  and  metal 
working. 

Every  law  of  electricity  is  involved  in  the  self  starter 
and  battery,  every  law  of  physics  is  in  it,  every  principle, 
almost  every  force,  and  they  are  all  the  product  of  nature. 

There  is  a  law  of  inertia  that  the  self  starter  overcomes. 
There  is  the  law  of  momentum  in  the  fly  wheel.  There 
is  the  law  of  induction,  compression,  explosion,  and  ex- 
haustion in  the  four  cycle  principle,  and  every  law,  every 
force,  and  every  bit  of  material  in  that  wonderful  device 
are  contributed  by  nature,  not  one  single,  solitary  thing 
under  the  hood  is  furnished  by  legislation  or  legislators. 

What  is  true  of  the  hydro-carbon  engine,  is  true  of  all 
engines,  and  devices  for  the  rapid  production  of  wealth. 

The  whole  arena  of  modern  production  is  fashioned 
and  based  upon  the  same  foundation;  the  laws,  materials 
and  forces  of  nature,  and  upon  nothing  else. 

Indeed!  modern  science  in  its  endless  ramifications  is 
based  exactly  upon  the  same  thing,  and  a  real  scientist 
is  distinguished  by  the  fact  that  he  bases  his  conclusions, 
his  discoveries,  and  his  whole  life  work  upon  exactly  the 
same  enduring  foundation. 

Now,  does  it  stand  to  reason  that  fecund  and  generous 
nature,  that  has  given  us  every  law,  every  force,  and  every 
bit  of  raw  material,  out  of  which  we  fashion  the  modern 
industrial  state,  has  suddenly  become  bankrupt  on  the 
subject  of  distribution?  Not  only  is  it  not  reasonable. 
IT  IS  NOT  TRUE. 

Our  socialists  and  communist  friends  assume  nature's 
bankruptcy  in  this  matter;  in  fact  you  can  run  the  whole 
gamut  from  Tory  to  Communist  and  you  will  not  find  a 
champion  of  liberty  in  the  lot.  The  Tory,  the  paternalist, 
the  protectionist,  the  trade  unionist,  the  syndicalist,  the 
socialist  and  the  communist  are  drawn  from  the  same 
stock.  They  have  a  common  ancestor,  and  that  ancestor 
is  force,  brute  force. 

It  finds  expression  in  the  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat, 
"The  Class  Struggle,"  "Collective  Bargaining,"  and  the 
Tory  demands  for  armies,  navies  and  policemen.  Not 
one  of  the  lot  has  any  broad  guaged  understanding  of,  or 
confidence  in  the  natural  laws  of  freedom.  It  is  the  last 
thing,  not  the  first  thing,  that  your  one  hundred  per  cent. 
American  thinks  of,  or  believes  in  as  a  remedy  for  the 
multitudinous  evils  that  beset  our  industrial  society,  and 
yet  freedom  is  the  only  possible  solution. 

Every  fungus-brained  Tory  in  the  world  is  against  it. 
Shaw,  the  Fabian,  laughs  at  it.  Mussolini,  the  socialist, 
despises  and  flouts  it.  Every  rattle-brained  radical  on 
earth  today,  has  neither  conception  of  it  nor  faith  in  it, 
because  he  lacks  knowledge  of  it,  and  yet  it  is  the  only 
way. 

Until  Wilbur  and  Orville  Wright  mastered  the  prin- 
ciples of  flying,  they  did  not  fly,  because  they  could  not. 


That  is  why  Langley's  plane  fell  in  the  river.  In  flying 
he  was  not  a  scientist,  he  had  not  mastered  the  first 
principles.  The  Wright  brothers  had.  That  is  why  they 
flew  successfully;  they  were  real  scientists  and  they 
proved  it. 

It  is  the  same  in  political  economy.  Henry  George  was 
a  real  scientist.  He  based  his  findings  on  the  natural  law 
of  rent — The  Ricardian  Law — that  rent  is  the  difference 
between  the  least  and  the  most  valuable  land  in  use  with 
the  same  amount  of  labor,  and  he  demonstrated  beyond 
contest  that  rent  being  as  it  is  the  automatic  reflector  of 
social  benefits,  it  will  also  be  the  automatic  absorber  of 
social  benefits,  and  if  left  in  private  hands  as  now,  the  few 
will  get  the  benefits  that  ought  to  accrue  to  the  many, 
and  that  under  the  Single  Tax,  "rent"  would  be  the  auto- 
matic distributor  of  social  benefits,  as  it  is  now  the  absorber. 

George  proved  that  the  benefits  of  invention,  discovery 
and  general  social  advance,  increase  the  value  of  land  and 
tend  to  decrease  the  value  of  everything  else.  He  proved 
that  the  logical  result  of  invention  should  be  to  cheapen 
goods,  instead  of  raising  rent. 

He  proved  that  rent  is  an  exaction  in  private  hands, 
not  a  contribution,  and  that  the  reverse  should  be  the 
case,  and  he  showed  conclusively  that  the  major  values 
and  organization  are  today  reflected  in  the  value  of  land, 
as  distinguished  from  all  other  values,  and  that  the  only 
rational  way  to  socialize  the  modern  mechanism  of  pro- 
duction is  to  socialize  the  thing  in  which  all  modern  methods 
are  reflected,  that  is  the  high  capitalized  value  of  land. 

Every  imaginable  expedient,  every  artifice,  every  possible 
device  that  selfish  ingenuity  can  marshall  will  be  resorted 
to  by  the  beneficiaries  of  privilege  to  avoid  substantial 
change  in  our  system  of  distribution  which  automatically 
levies  private  taxes  in  collossal  amounts  upon  the  indus- 
trialists of  this  country.  A  system  that  charges  about 
half  of  everything  produced  for  the  mere  privilege  of  pro- 
ducing anything  cannot  be  successfully  defended. 

A  system  where  unemployment  is  chronic  just  as  it  is 
under  aristocracies  as  in  England,  and  where  producing 
useful  things  and  exchanging  them  is  regarded  as  a  privi- 
lege to  be  paid  for  and  not  as  a  right  to  be  taken  and  held 
against  all  owners  as  it  is  in  new  countries  that  have  not 
yet  passed  into  the  possession  of  speculators  and  mon- 
opolists. Civil  government  is  now  and  always  has  been 
the  agent  of  privilege  and  the  destroyer  of  equal  rights 
and  it  always  will  be  as  long  as  the  present  system  of  taxa- 
tion obtains  that  levies  its  burdens  upon  labor-made  values 
instead  of  law-made  values.  Heroic  action  must  be 
preceded  by  heroic  thinking;  the  outstanding  characteristic 
of  American  life  today  is  muddy  thinking  on  all  matters 
economic  and  has  been  from  the  beginning. 

Our  chairs  of  Political  Economy  in  the  great  universities 
are  for  the  most  part  filled  with  professional  obscurantists 
like  Seligman  and  Ely,  and  their  understudies  are  little 
better  than  intellectual  tightrope  walkers,  who  are  much 
more  expert  at  balancing  than  they  are  in  expounding  the 
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laws  that  govern  the  distribution  of  wealth  in  the  modern 
state.  Think  of  a  system  so  devastating  mentally  and 
morally,  that  can  compel  and  that  does  compel  thousands 
of  alleged  teachers  of  the  youth  and  maidens  of  this  country, 
whose  real  office  is  to  tell  our  boys  and  girls  the  truth  about 
political  economy  who  dare  not  do  it,  and  who  in  order  to 
make  a  living,  and  very  often  a  mean  living  at  that,  are 
compelled  to  "crook  the  pregnant  hinges  of  the  knee  that 
thrift  may  follow  fawning,"  Can  anything  be  more  con- 
temptible? This,  too,  in  the  face  of  demonstrable  fact 
that  the  laws  of  distribution  are  as  natural,  as  rythmic,  as 
harmonious,  as  beautiful  and  as  wonderful  as  the  blending 
colors  of  a  sunset. 

They  are  just  as  harmonious  as  the  marvellous  laws  that 
govern  production  and  infinitely  more  useful  because  we 
live  in  a  world  overstocked  with  goods  on  the  one  hand 
and  charity-mongers  on  the  other,  and  both  out  of 
balance,  the  one  in  economics  and  the  other  in  mental 
equipment. 

Any  system  that  will  bring  the  purchasing  power  of 
the  worker  up  to  par  with  the  producing  power  will  settle 
this  question  and  nothing  else  can.  Toryism  will  not  do 
it;  it  is  too  stupid.  Charity  will  not;  it  is  too  ignorant. 
Trade  Unionism  will  not;  it  is  too  circumscribed  and  too 
self-centered. 

Socialism  and  communism  will  not,  not  so  much  from 
lack  of  will  but  from  sheer  lack  of  ability;  favoritism  and 
colossal  overhead  charges  alone  prevent  it  to  say  nothing 
of  their  ignorance  of  economic  principles  and  inability  to 
distinguish  between  equality  of  opportunity  and  equality 
of  income,  which  are  antipodal  principles. 

Only  one  practical  suggestion  has  ever  been  made  look- 
ing to  an  intelligent  and  scientific  solution  of  this  problem 
and  that  is  the  one  made  by  Henry  George  in  1879. 

Almost  half  a  century  ago  Henry  George  wrote  the  one 
outstanding  classic  that  has  been  written  upon  the  subject 
of  political  economy.  He  did  for  this  science  what  Copern- 
nicus  did  for  astronomy,  and  what  Darwin  did  for  biology. 
Three  great  outstanding  heroic  contributions  to  the  in- 
tellectual and  the  material  advance  of  the  human  race. 

That  book  today  rests  upon  the  granite  pedestal  of 
truth,  face  up,  open  for  the  thinking  world  to  scan.  There 
it  is,  matchless  in  logic,  beautiful  in  diction,  perfect  in 
illustration,  unchallenged  and  unchallengeable,  unan- 
swered and  unanswerable,  an  everlasting  monument  to 
the  intellectual  and  moral  integrity  of  the  man  who  wrote 
it,  and  there  it  will  remain  forever. 

IN  our  opinion,  to  Hon.  Anthony  J.  Griffin,  member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  from  New  York  City, 
goes  the  credit  of  having  made  in  April  last  the  best  speech 
delivered  in  the  House  against  the  McNary-Haugen  Bill. 
Mr.  Griffin  is  one  of  the  outstanding  free  traders  in  Con- 
gress and  a  friend  of  former  register  Edward  Polak. 


Forerunners  of  Henry  George 

ADDRESS    OF   TOASTMASTER    A.    P.    CANNING, 

BANQUET    HENRY    GEORGE    CONGRESS 

TUESDAY,  SEPTEMBER   11 

[  WONDER  if  the  honor  conferred  on  me  as  timekeeper 
*•  of  this  distinguished  gathering  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
I  have  had  some  training  for  the  job. 

When  floods  of  after  dinner  oratory  are  turned  loose 
on  an  unprotected  audience,  it  is  well  to  have  on  hand 
one  who  has  spent  his  most  useful  years  in  the  plumbing 
business.  Plumbers  not  only  know  how  to  handle  hot  solder 
and  stop  leaks,  but  also  how  to  charge  up  the  time  con- 
sumed in  so  doing.  Objection  was  always  made  because 
we  charged  not  only  for  the  time  at  work,  but  for  the  time 
consumed  going  to  and  from  the  job.  Tonight  I  warn 
speakers  (especially  our  home  talent)  that  all  time  con- 
sumed will  be  charged  against  them,  from  the  moment 
they  are  called,  until  they  sit  down  again.  All  attempts 
to  cast  ridicule  on  the  chair  with  alleged  jokes  at  the  ex- 
pense of  Scotland  and  the  Scots,  will  be  charged  at  double 
time  rates. 

I  do  not  like  to  take  advantage  of  my  temporary  power 
to  scold  any  member  of  the  audience,  except  to  protest 
the  action  of  the  ungracious  pastor  of  the  Vine  Street  Con- 
gregational Church  of  Cincinnati,  who  without  provoca- 
tion singled  me  out  last  night  as  one  who  would  probably 
oppose  his  aristocratic  scheme  of  old  age  pensions,  as  a 
remedy  for  the  ills  of  democracy.  Last  night  was  not 
the  first  time  Dr.  Bigelow  took  advantage  of  his  office 
to  make  jests  at  the  expense  of  useful  citizens.  I  recall 
that  once,  in  his  attempts  to  keep  his  audience  from  going 
to  sleep,  he  began  a  lecture — he  called  it  a  sermon — on 
the  "Servant  in  the  House,"  after  this  fashion:  "The 
aspiring  and  ambitious  clergyman  had  a  brother  who  was 
no  asset  to  him  in  his  efforts  to  climb.  This  brother  was 
a  ne'er-do-well,  a  drunkard.  Worse  than  that,  he  was 
an  agnostic,  worse  than  that,  he  was  a  plumber."  Evi- 
dently poison  ivy  is  the  only  vine  which  grows  well  around 
the  Vine  Street  Congregational  Church  of  Cincinnati. 

A  brother  Scot  from  Aberdeen  on  your  committee,  I 
suspect,  is  responsible  for  the  topic  assigned  to  me.  He 
and  I  are  agreed  that  the  only  "forerunners  of  Henry 
George,"  worth  talking  about — Moses  excepted — are  those 
who  were  lucky  enough  to  be  born  in  that  part  of  Great 
Britain  which  lies  north  of  the  Tweed.  Such  men  as  Ogil- 
vie,  Carlyle  and  Burns.  And  the  last  shall  be  first. 

THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  ROBERT  BURNS 

When  I  first  read  Henry  George,  it  was  the  identifica- 
tion of  his  philosophy  with  that  of  Burns  which  impressed 
me  most.  If  we  had  time  it  would  be  interesting  to  trace 
in  the  poetical  prose  of  George  so  much  of  the  same  gospel 
that  was  preached  in  prose  and  verse  in  the  18th  Century 
by  Burns. 
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In  "Progress  and  Poverty,"  we  read,  "Though  con- 
tempt of  worldly  advantages  is  necessary  to  supreme 
felicity,  yet  the  keenest  pain  possible  is  inflicted  by  ex- 
treme poverty."  Also  "From  whence  springs  this  lust 
for  gain,  to  gratify  which  men  tread  everything  pure  and 
noble  under  their  feet;  to  which  they  sacrifice  all  the  higher 
possibilities  of  life;  which  converts  civility  into  a  hollow 
pretense,  patriotism  into  a  sham,  and  religion  into  hypoc- 
risy; which  makes  so  much  of  civilized  existence  an  Ishmae- 
litish  warfare,  of  which  the  weapons  are  cunning  and  fraud? 

"  Does  it  not  spring  from  the  existence  of  want?  Carlyle 
somewhere  says  that  poverty  is  the  hell  of  which  the 
modern  Englishman  is  most  afraid.  And  he  is  right. 
Poverty  is  the  open-mouthed  relentless  hell  which  yawns 
beneath  civilized  society.  And  it  is  hell  enough." 

Neither  George  nor  Burns  spent  much  time  in  describ- 
ing the  imaginary  situations,  which  so  often  engage  the 
attention  and  talents  of  fiction  writers  or  dilettantes  in 
literature.  Both  have  written  largely  from  their  own 
experience  or  from  what  they  beheld  with  clear  under- 
standing and  deepest  sympathy,  in  the  lives  ot  their  con- 
temporaries. 

That  the  sentiment  which  enriches  the  work  of  Burns 
constantly  animated  his  own  bosom  in  the  intercourse 
of  life,  is  found  in  many  of  his  private  letters,  as  for  in- 
stance, in  his  letter  to  Peter  Hill,  we  read: 

A  REMARKABLE  LETTER 

Ellisland,  17th  Jan.,  1791. 

"Take  these  two  guineas  and  place  them  over  against 
that  damned  account  of  yours!  which  has  gagged  my 
mouth  these  five  or  six  months!  I  can  as  little  write  good 
things  as  apologies  to  the  man  I  owe  money  to.  O  the 
supreme  curse  of  making  three  guineas  do  the  business 
of  five!  Not  all  the  labours  of  Hercules;  not  all  the 
Hebrews'  three  centuries  of  Egyptian  bondage,  were  such 
an  insuperable  business,  such  an  infernal  task!  !  Poverty! 
thou  half  sister  of  death,  thou  cousin-german  of  hell!  where 
shall  I  find  force  of  execration  equal  to  the  amplitude  of 
thy  demerits?  Oppressed  by  thee,  the  venerable  ancient, 
grown  hoary  in  the  practice  of  every  virtue,  laden  with 
years  and  wretchedness,  implores  a  little — a  little  aid 
to  support  his  existence,  from  the  stony-hearted  son  of 
Mammon,  whose  sun  of  prosperity  never  knew  a  cloud; 
and  is  by  him  denied  and  insulted.  Oppressed  by  thee, 
the  man  of  sentiment,  whose  heart  glows  with  independ- 
ence, and  melts  with  sensibility,  inly  pines  under  the 
neglect,  or  writhes  in  bitterness  of  soul,  under  the  con- 
tumely of  arrogant,  unfeeling  wealth.  Oppressed  by  thee, 
the  son  of  genius,  whose  ill-starred  ambition  plants  him 
at  the  tables  of  the  fashionable  and  polite,  must  see  in 
suffering  silence,  his  remarks  neglected,  and  his  person 
despised;  while  shallow  greatness,  in  his  idiot  attempts 
at  wit,  shall  meet  with  countenance  and  applause.  Nor 
is  it  only  the  family  of  worth  .that  have  reason  to 
complain  of  thee;  the  children  of  folly  and  vice,  though  in 


common  with  thee  the  offspring  of  evil,  smart  equally 
under  the  rod.  Owing  to  thee,  the  man  of  unfortunate 
disposition  and  neglected  education,  is  condemned  as  a 
fool  for  his  dissipation,  despised  and  shunned  as  a  needy 
wretch,  when  his  follies  as  usual  bring  him  to  want;  and 
when  his  unprincipled  necessities  drive  him  to  dishonest 
practices,  he  is  abhorred  as  a  miscreant,  and  perishes  by 
the  justices  of  his  country.  But  far  otherwise  is  the  lot 
of  the  man  of  family  and  fortune.  His  early  follies  and 
extravagance  are  spirit  and  fire;  his  consequent  wants  are 
the  embarrassments  of  an  honest  fellow;  and  when  to 
remedy  the  matter,  he  has  gained  a  legal  commission  to 
plunder  distant  provinces,  or  massacre  peaceful  nations, 
he  returns,  perhaps,  laden  with  the  spoils  of  rapine  and 
murder;  lives  wicked  and  respected,  and  dies  a  scoundrel 
and  a  lord." 

When  in  the  coming  day  of  democratic  civilization  for 
which  so  many  are  hoping  and  so  few  are  working,  we  shall 
better  understand  the  ploughman  poet,  who  when  the 
night  was  darkest,  had  a  vision  and  remained  true  to  it, 
of  that  better  day  coming  when  those  who  do  the  worlds 
work  shall  win  the  worlds  prizes.  Or,  as  he  expressed  it 
—"When  sense  and  worth,  o'er  a'  the  earth,  shall  bear 
the  gree,  and  a'  that." 

BURN'S   CRITERION  OF  GOODNESS 

Note  again  how  this  18th  Century  ploughman  expressed 
your  ideal  when  he  wrote: 

"Whatever  mitigates  the  woes  or  increases  the  happi- 
ness of  others,  this  is  my  criterion  of  goodness,  and  what- 
ever injures  society  at  large,  or  any  individual  in  it,  this 
is  my  measure  of  iniquity." 

I  am  not  forgetting  that  it  is  Henry  George's  birthday, 
not  that  of  Robert  Burns,  which  calls  us  together.  But 
surely  in  speaking  to  the  text  of  "Forerunners  of  Henry 
George, "  you  will  pardon  this  reference  to  an  18th  Century 
Scot,  who  through  his  love  of  Justice  and  Humanity  and 
by  his  exposure  of  aristocratic  pretense,  privilege  and 
priestcraft,  became  the  champion  and  patron  saint  of 
democracy.  A  forerunner  who  ploughed  deep  the  soil 
into  which  the  seed  sown  by  Henry  George  should  grow, 
as  you  well  know  it  has  grown  over  there,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  grow  until  the  kingdom  preached  by  the  young 
man  from  Jerusalem  shall  abolish  the  hell  of  poverty  and 
war,  which  again  threaten  our  civilization.  Why  should 
we  doubt  the  coming  ol  that  kingdom  of  Peace  and  Plenty? 
li  Burns  in  the  darkest  days  of  the  18th  Century  could 
see  it  afar  off,  surely  we  can,  with  hope,  work  and 

"pray  that  come  it  may, 
As  come  it  will  for  a'  that, 
When  man  to  man  the  world  o'er, 
Shall  brithers  be  for  a'  that." 

CARLYLE,   TOO,  SAW  Till:   LAND  QUESTION 
Time  and  your  patience  \\ill  not  permit  us  to  say  much 
about  that  other  forerunner  of  George,  the  man  of  Eccle- 
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fechan,  except  to  refer  you  to  his  chapter  on  Aristocracy 
in  "Past  and  Present."  While  Carlyle  was  distrustful 
of  democracy,  my  friend  White  here  insists  he  saw  the 
land  question  as  clearly  as  Henry  George.  Calling  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  the  Feudal  Aristocracy,  in  return 
for  the  reaping  of  England's  land  and  land  values,  had 
to  do  all  the  "Soldiering,  Policing,  Judging  and  Lawmak- 
ing,  even  the  Church-Extension;  whatsoever  in  the  way 
of  Governing,  of  Guiding  and  Protecting  could  be  done. 
It  was  a  Land  Aristocracy;  it  managed  the  Governing 
of  this  English  People,  and  had  the  reaping  of  the  Soil 
of  England  in  return.  It  is,  in  many  senses,  the  Law 
of  Nature,  this  same  Law  of  Feudalism;  —  no  right  Aris- 
tocracy but  a  Land  one!  The  curious  are  invited  to 
meditate  upon  it  in  these  days.  Soldiering,  Police  and 
Judging,  Church-Extension,  nay  real  Government  and 
Guidance,  all  this  was  actually  done  by  the  Holders  of  the 
Land  in  return  for  their  Land.  How  much  of  it  is  now 
done  by  them;  done  by  anybody?  Good  Heavens, 
'Laissez-faire,  Do  ye  nothing,  eat  your  wages  and  sleep,' 
is  everywhere  the  passionate  half  -wise  cry  of  this  time; 
and  they  will  not  so  much  as  do  nothing,  but  must  do 
mere  Corn-Laws!  We  raise  fifty-two  millions  from  the 
general  mass  of  us,  to  get  our  Governing  done  —  or,  alas, 
to  get  ourselves  persuaded  that  it  is  done;  and  the  peculiar 
burden  of  the  Land  is  to  pay,  not  all  this,  but  to  pay,  as 
I  learn,  one  twenty-fourth  part  of  all  this.  Our  first 
Chartist  Parliament,  or  Oliver  Redivivus,  you  would  say, 
will  know  where  to  lay  the  new  taxes  of  England!  —  Or, 
alas,  taxes?  If  we  made  the  Holders  of  the  Land  pay 
every  shilling  still  of  the  expense  of  Governing  the  Land, 
what  were  all  that?" 

Protests  Against  the 

Name  Single  Tax 


P*HE  following  letter  was  addressed  to  the  late  Henry 
•*•    George  Congress: 

"I  wish,  at  the  Congress,  some  protest  might  be  voiced 
as  to  the  continued  use  of  the  term  "Single  Tax!"  While 
it  is  correct  as  the  ultimate  issue  of  Henry  George's  prin- 
ciples, it  is  wholly  misleading  to  the  ordinary  mind,  trained 
as  it  has  been,  for  immemorial  centuries,  to  the  idea  that 
government,  monarchical,  oligarchic,  republican,  demo- 
cratic, alike,  —  has  the  power  and  right  to  levy  taxation 
upon  all  forms  of  property.  Why,  a  man  asks,  confine 
taxation  to  any  one  kind  of  property?  To  such,  the  idea 
of  a  single  tax  is  the  "red-rag!"  Why  create  an  opposi- 
tion that  is  useless  when  you  have  at  hand  a  better  term 
and  its  synonyms;  namely,  Natural  Taxation,  Taxation 
of  Land  Values,  Taxation  of  the  Site-Values  of  Land?  Of 
course,  we  know  that  such  taxation  would  inevitably  even- 
tuate in  but  one  tax,  —  that  of  the  economic  rent  of  land, 
—  the  only  public  value  that  the  community  has  any  moral 
right  to  levy  upon.  But  it  is  foolish  to  ignore  the  transi- 


tional steps  from  general  taxation  to  single  tax;  it  is  against 
the  evolutionary  order  and  law.  Any  violent  attempt  at 
variation  of  a  given  species  in  nature,  means  death;  gradual 
change,  adapted  to  the  welfare  of  the  species  and  the  in- 
dividuals hereof,  means  life  and  progress.  Why  not,  then, 
be  law-abiding?  The  chief  adverse  criticism  I  have  to 
most  reformers  is,  that  they  tend  to  jump  too  rapidly  from 
Vision  to  Consummation.  And  I  am  of  the  opinion  that 
Henry  George's  ideals  have  been  too  long  held  back  by  the 
insistence  upon  the  term,  "Single  Tax,"  instead  of  using 
the  term,  "Natural  Taxation."  Place  the  first  tax-levy 
upon  the  Site  Value  of  Land;  then,  wait  up  on  events. 

I  wish  some  such  word  could  be  read  at  the  Congress, 
and  set  forth  in  LAND  AND  FREEDOM. 

— A.    W.    LlTTLEFIELD 

Official  Board 

Luncheon  Meeting 

HENRY   GEORGE  CONGRESS,   SEPT.    11. 

PHE  annual  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  and 
-*•  Advisory  Commission  of  the  Henry  George  Founda- 
tion at  Chicago  was  very  well  attended,  about  thirty  mem- 
bers being  present  at  the  luncheon  on  Tuesday  at  the  Con- 
gress Hotel,  with  President  George  E.  Evans  in  the  chair. 

Announcement  was  made  of  the  election  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  voting  members  held  September  4th,  of  eight 
trustees,  viz:  Otto  Cullman,  George  E.  Evans,  George  P. 
Loomis,  John  Mellor,  C.  D.  Scully,  Carl  D.  Smith,  George 
W.  Wakefield  and  Hon.  Charles  O'Connor  Hennessy. 
Messrs.  Hennessy  and  Cullman  are  the  new  members  of 
the  board,  the  former  having  been  chosen  to  fill  the  vacancy 
arising  from  the  death  of  Senator  Ferris  of  Michigan.  One- 
third  of  the  board  of  twenty-one  are  elected  each  year  for 
a  term  of  three  years. 

The  trustees  unanimously  re-elected  all  of  the  officers 
who  had  served  during  the  past  year;  President  George  E. 
Evans;  Vice  President,  Joseph  Dana  Miller;  Honorary 
Vice  President,  Mrs.  Anna  George  de  Mille;  Treasurer, 
Wm.  E.  Schoyer;  Executive  Secretary,  Percy  R.  Williams; 
Assistant  Secretary,  Francis  W.  Maguire. 

In  the  election  of  the  National  Advisory  Commission, 
a  number  of  additions  were  made  to  the  membership  of 
this  commission,  including  Prof.  Harry  Gunnison  Brown, 
Dr.  Frederick  W.  Roman,  John  Z.  White,  Ernest  B.  Gaston, 
Andrew  P.  Canning,  A.  Lawrence  Smith,  Mrs.  Emily  E. 
F.  Skeel,  Henry  H.  Hardinge,  Clayton  J.  Ewing,  George 
M.  Strachan,  Miss  Mildred  Tideman,  Oliver  T.  Erickson, 
Barney  Haughey,  E.  Stillman  Doubleday,  J.  R.  Hermann, 
George  F.  Cotterill,  Fred  T.  Smith,  August  Williges,  James 
H.  McGill,  Frederick  F.  Ingram,  Jr.,  and  Prof.  Wm.  H. 
Dinkins. 

A  resolution  was  adopted  favoring  Pittsburgh  as  the 
place  oi  meeting  lor  the  Henry  George  Congress  of  1929. 
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The  Right  of  Revolution 


PRAT  was  an  amazing  proposal  or  suggestion  submitted 
-^  by  the  Mexican  delegation  to  the  Pan-American 
Conference  which  would  have  been  tantamount  to  a 
declaration  that  an  oppressed  people  does  not  have  the 
right  of  revolution.  It  is  surprising  that  as  many  as  three 
nations,  Nicaragua,  Mexico  and  Salvador,  supported 
such  an  idea.  It  is  fortunate  that  others  spoke  out  in 
forceful  terms  against  a  proposition  that  could  only  ope- 
rate in  the  interest  of  tyrannies.  It  is  remarkable  that 
such  a  notion  should  have  occured  to  a  single  nation 
gathered  at  the  Conference  in  Havana,  because  every  one 
of  them  owes  its  existence  as  a  nation  to  its  resort  to  the 
right  of  revolution.  But  for  that  there  would  have  been 
no  Republic  here,  and  all  these  other  nations  would  be 
under  the  rule  of  Spain  or  Portugal.  Of  course  the  sug- 
gestion was  frowned  out  of  the  Conference  hall. 

Our  own  contribution  to  this  debate,  on  the  part  of 
Mr.  Hughes,  was  merely  to  raise  the  point  that  the  sug- 
gestion had  nothing  to  do  with  the  work  on  hand.  No 
doubt  the  American  delegation  did  not  wish  to  become 
embroiled  in  a  controversy.  Even  so,  it  seems  that  this 
Nation,  born  of  revolution,  might  well  have  protested 
against  serious  consideration  of  such  a  plan  of  peace. 
It  does  not  matter  what  Governments  may  decide,  the 
peoples  who  constitute  Governments  will  determine  in 
such  matters.  The  Congress  of  Vienna  long  ago  at- 
tempted to  outlaw  revolutions  and  failed.  The  people 
governed  will  never  abandon  the  right  of  revolution. 

—  N.  Y.  Evening  World. 

WHY  pay    rent   when    the  same  money    will  buy  a 
home?     Because   it  won't.   No  one    ever   suggests 
to  a  landlord  ;  Why  collect  rent  when  you  can  let  the  same 
payments  buy  the  home  on  installments? 

PAUPERISM  does  not  come  from  God.  It  is  man's 
doing,  and  man's  doing  alone.  God  has  abundantly 
supplied  man  with  all  the  requisite  means  of  support,  and 
where  he  cannot  find  support  we  must  look  —  not  to  the 
arrangements  of  the  Almighty,  but  to  the  arrangements 
of  men  and  to  the  mode  in  which  they  have  portioned  out 
the  earth.  There  is  enough  for  all,  abundantly  enough; 
and  all  that  is  requisite  is  freedom  to  labor  on  the  soil  and 
extract  from  it  the  produce  that  God  intended  for  man's 
support.  —PATRICK  EDWARD  DOVE. 

A   FUNDAMENTAL   principle  of   economics  is   that 
what  a  man  produces  by  his  unaided  effort  should 
be  his,  to  enjoy  and  dispose  of  as  he  pleases,  and  that  what 
the  community  produces  by  community  effort  should  be- 
long to  all  those  who  have  aided  in  its  creation. 

It   does  not  seem  unjust  that  some  share  of  the  land 
values  created  by  public  initiative  and  investment  should 


be  returned  to  the  public  through  a  higher  tax  on  these 
values  than  is  imposed  on  other  ratables. 

—From  speech  of  WILLIAM  L.  DILL,  Democratic  nominee 
for  governor,  at  Burlington,  N.  J.,  Oct.  9,  1928. 

\~\  THERE  land  is  held  out  of  use  for  speculative  pur- 
•  •    poses  no  progress  is  possible,  and  it  is  more  and 
more  forced  upon  me  that  the  time  has  come  for  a  tax 
upon  land  values. 
— HELEN  HOPE  in  the  London  Daily  News,  September  25. 

TO-DAY  the  genuinely  one  hundred  per  cent.  Americans 
are  on  the  list  of  suspects.  Jane  Addams,  John 
Dewey,  Father  Ryan,  John  Haynes  Holmes  are  considered 
as  the  sort  of  folk  who  need  watching,  because  they  believe 
in  peace,  or  the  equal  rights  of  the  foreign-born  with 
natives  before  the  law,  or  in  the  protection  of  foreign 
laborers.  Those  who  struggle  or  argue  for  traditional 
American  principles  are  seriously  accused  of  being  emis- 
saries of  Moscow  and  missionaries  of  Communism. — The 
Churchman. 

t 1 T  T  OW  far,  O  rich,  do  you  extend  your  senseless  avarice? 
•*•  -^  Do  you  intend  to  be  the  sole  inhabitants  of  the 
earth?  Why  do  you  drive  out  the  fellow-sharers  of  Nature 
and  claim  it  all  for  yourselves?  The  earth  was  made  for 
all,  rich  and  poor,  in  common.  Why  do  ye  claim  it  as 
your  exclusive  right?  The  soil  was  given  to  the  rich  and 
poor  in  common.  Wherefore,  O  ye  rich,  do  you  unjustly 
claim  it  for  yourselves  alone?  Nature  gave  all  things  in 
common  for  the  use  of  all;  usurpation  created  private 
rights.  Property  hath  no  rights.  The  earth  is  the  Lord's 
and  we  are  his  offspring.  The  pagans  hold  earth  as  proper- 
ty. They  do  blaspheme  God." — St.  Ambrose  (Latin, 
A.  D.  340-397). 

IT  is,  for  instance,  of  no  avail  that  thou  worshipest  Truth, 
if  thou  seest  thy  brother  men  ruled  by  Error,  and  dost 
not  endeavor,  so  far  as  lies  in    thy    power,  to  overcome 
that  error.  —Mazzini. 

"EVERY  new  truth  has  to  fight  its  way  into  recognition. 
Ancient  prejudices  have  to  be  overcome,  but  the  struggle 
on  your  part  develops  all  your  latent  powers. — EUGENE 
V.  DEBS. 

UNRESTRICTED  private  property  in  land  gives  to  indi- 
viduals a  large  proportion  of  the  wealth  created  by  the 
community. 

— ALFRED  RUSSEL  WALLACE. 

LAND  never  was  property  in  that  personal  sense  of  prop- 
erty in  which  we  speak  of  a  thing  as  our  own  with  which 
we  may  do  as  we  please. 

— J.  A.  FROUDB. 
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Further  Messages  to  the 

Henry  George  Congress 

We  published  in  last  issue  extracts  from  letters  and  telegrams  re- 
ceived by  the  Henry  George  Congress.  Here  are  a  few  more  omitted 
from  our  Sept.-Oct.  number. 

CABLE  FROM  LONDON':  "Fraternal  greetings  from  International 
Union  and  United  Committee.  Hearty  welcome  awaits  large  American 
delegation,  Edinburgh,  July,  1929." 

CABLE  FROM  HARSENS,  DENMARK:  "Danish  Henry  George  Socie- 
ties Annual  Conference  sends  warmest  greetings.  More  power  to 
our  cause." 

JOSEPHUS  DANIELS:  "I  wish  it  were  possible  for  me  to  write  that 
I  should  be  present  at  the  Congress,  but  engagements  to  which  I  have 
already  committed  myself  are  such  that  it  will  be  impossible." 

C.  C.  DILL,  (U.  S.  Senator):  "I  regret  exceedingly  that  it  will  be 
impossible  for  me  to  get  away  from  the  State  of  Washington  in  Septem- 
ber, as  I  have  a  campaign  coming  on  and  must  give  all  my  attention 
to  it." 

JOHN  R.  COMMONS,  Department  of  Economics,  University  of  Wis- 
consin: "I  am  much  interested  in  your  meeting  of  the  Henry  George 
Congress  to  be  held  in  Chicago  in  September.  Unfortunately,  how- 
ever, I  cannot  undertake  any  additional  responsibilities  or  engage- 
ments at  this  time  and  must  decline  your  kind  invitation  to  speak  at 
this  meeting. 

"I  am  sending  you  copies  of  bills  and  speeches  which  I  have  been 
at  work  on,  along  the  line  of  the  Henry  George  Foundation,  in  which 
you  may  be  interested." 

OLIVER  T.  ERICKSON,  Member  of  City  Council.  Seattle,  Wash.:  "I 
have  been  hoping  that  some  turn  of  the  wheel  might  make  it  possible 
for  me  to  attend  the  Congress  at  Chicago." 

ORVILLE  WRIGHT,  Dayton,  Ohio:  "I  thank  you  for  your  letter  of 
July  10th  extending  to  me  an  invitation  to  address  the  Henry  George 
Annual  Congress  at  Chicago.  My  inability  as  a  public  speaker  would 
compel  me  to  decline  the  invitation  in  any  case.  But  my  absence 
on  a  vacation  at  that  time  will  prevent  me  from  attending  the  Con- 
gress." 

S.  EDWARD  WILLIAMS,  Secretary  Civic  Chamber  of  Economics,  San 
Francisco,  Calif.:  "No  one  would  more  appreciate  the  privilege  of 
attending  the  Congress  than  I  and  if  I  were  there  it  would  probably 
be  a  hard  matter  to  keep  me  from  saying  something,  such  is  my  natural 
bent.  But  it  appears  that  it  will  be  impossible  for  me  to  attend  the 
Congress  and  I  shall  therefore  have  to  content  myself  by  reading  about 
what  the  rest  of  you  do.  Perhaps  the  next  Congress  may  find  me 
differently  situated." 

HENRY  WARE  ALLEN,  Wichita,  Kas.:  "It  is  always  a  pleasure  to 
hear  from  you  and  I  thank  you  for  your  favor  of  the  31st  ult.  Each 
year  I  hope  that  next  time  I  will  get  to  a  conference  but  I  must  post- 
pone my  going  this  time.  I  had  a  fine  letter  from  George  Hughes  of 
Topeka  the  other  day  and  he  is  elated  at  the  introduction  again  of 
the  Single  Tax  idea  in  the  British  Parliament." 

WILLIAM  LLOYD  GARRISON,  JR.:  "I  always  find  it  difficult  to  de- 
cline an  invitation  to  speak  to  the  brethern  of  the  Single  Tax  move- 
ment. If  I  were  conscious  of  having  a  message  that  would  be  helpful 
or  inspiring,  I  should  certainly  accept,  but  I  cannot  conscientiously 
do  so  when  I  should  have  only  to  repeat  the  truisms  and  arguments 
familiar  to  all  my  hearers.  I  shall,  however,  endeavor  to  get  to 
Chicago  at  that  time." 

A.  J.  MILLIGAN,  San  Francisco,  Calif.:  "I  am  very  sorry  to  be 
obliged  to  report  that  I  will  be  unable  to  attend  the  convention.  The 
Henry  George  Hotel  is  meeting  with  some  success  as  a  propaganda 
station.  We  will  start  schools  this  winter  in  an  effort  to  produce  some 
less  timid  economists.  I  personally  believe  that  the  mass  of  people 


will  not  see  the  cat  until  we  collect  one  hundred  per  cent,  of  the  eco- 
nomic rent.  I  hope  you  will  make  room  on  your  platform  for  those  who 
believe  in  demanding  the  entire  economic  rent  next  Monday  at  nine 
o'clock.  Please  accept  sincere  thanks  for  your  kind  invitation  to  be 
one  of  your  live  wires  who  are  doing  so  much  for  the  noble  cause." 

ROBERT  LAFOLLETTE,  U.  S.  Senator  from  Wisconsin:  "I  would 
certainly  like  to  be  in  position  to  accept  your  invitation  to  address 
the  Henry  George  Congress  when  it  meets  in  Chicago,  but  I  am  afraid 
it  will  be  impossible  for  me  to  do  so.  I  am  in  the  midst  of  a  campaign 
for  re-election  to  the  Senate  and  am  devoting  every  moment  of  my  time 
and  strength  to  s,upport  of  the  progressive  ticket  which  we  hope  to 
nominate  on  September  4th.  We  are  battling  a  determined  opposi- 
tion and  I  am  declining  all  invitations  that  will  take  me  out  of  Wis- 
consin. I  hope  at  another  time,  however,  that  I  will  be  able  to  attend 
one  of  your  meetings." 

JOHN  J.  LENTZ,  Columbus,  Ohio:  "Your  kind  invitation  to  address 
the  Third  Henry  George  Congress  is  laid  before  me  this  morning.  My 
arrangements  have  been  made  to  leave  New  York  the  21st  of  July 
and  I  expect  to  be  in  Europe  until  October,  making  a  study  of  govern- 
mental, economic  and  insurance  questions.  Thus  you  see  it  will  be 
impossible  for  me  to  avail  myself  of  the  very  greatest  of  privileges  and 
I  count  it  more  than  a  privilege  to  meet  you  good  people  who  will  be 
doing  the  good  work  of  the  Henry  George  Congress." 

W.  E.  MACKLIN,  Alhambra,  Calif.:  "I  am  very  sorry  that  I  am 
so  far  away  that  I  shall  not  be  able  to  be  in  Chicago  at  the  Henry 
George  Congress.  I  thank  you  for  your  very  cordial  letter.  I  work 
for  Single  Tax  all  the  time  I  can.  It  is  the  economic  plank  in  my  re- 
ligious platform.  It  is  the  teaching  of  both  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments." 

GEORGE  W.  NORRIS,  U.  S.  Senator,  Nebraska:  "I  regret  that  it 
it  will  be  impossible  for  me  to  be  in  Chicago  for  the  Henry  George  Con- 
gress, much  as  I  should  like  to  attend  your  gathering." 

Other  cordial  letters  were  received  from  Lawson  Purdy,  John  J. 
Murphy,  Arthur  W.  Roebuck,  Frederic  C.  Leubuscher,  Charles  Clayton 
Morrison,  editor  of  The  Christian  Century,  Frederic  C.  Howe,  Gerrit 
J.  Johnson,  J.  R.  Hermann,  and  many  others. 

Registration  at  Henry  George 
Congress,  Sept.  10,  n,  12,  1928 

HERE  is  the  registration  secured  at  the  Henry  George  Congress, 
19  states  represented,  together  with  England,  Germany,  Alaska 
and  Canada — not  a  bad  showing.     As  we  said  in  last  issue  some  names 
were  doubtless  omitted  despite  the  efforts  of  the  Registration  Com- 
mittee, Miss  Marien  Tideman  and  John  Lawrence  Monroe. 

Chas.  R.  Adair,  Flint,  Mich.;  Mary  A.  Adair,  Flint,  Mich.;  Brent 
Dow  Allison,  Ravinia,  111.;  E.  W.  Ashton,  Chicago;  Henry  George 
Atkinson,  Alpine,  N.  J.;  Mrs.  H.  G.  Atkinson,  Alpine,  N.  J.;  Will  At- 
kinson, West  Virginia. 

Fred  J.  Bahni,  Peoria,  111.;  H.  Bates,  Chicago;  Ernest  J.  Batten, 
Chicago;  Florence  S.  Bauer,  Oak  Park,  111.;  J.  W.  Bauer,  Oak  Park, 
111.;  D.  W.  Beardsley,  Ritta,  Fla.;  Herbert  S.  Bigelow,  Cincinnati, 
O.;  Thomas  Birchler,  Chicago;  Ann  Bittenbinder,  Chicago;  E.  H. 
Boeck,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Mrs.  E.  H.  Boeck,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Katherine 
E.  Bradley,  Olean,  New  York;  Harry  Gunnison  Brown,  Columbia, 
Mo.;  Miss  Marguerite  Browne,  Chicago;  Miss  Janet  L.  Brownlee, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  Thos.  L.  Brunk,  Alton,  111.;  Viggo  Bunde,  Chicago _ 

Joseph  C.  Campbell,  Rochester,  Pa.;  Robert  Campbell,  Chicago; 
Nellie  Carlin,  Chicago;  James  Carson,  Chicago;  Eleanor  Chambers, 
Chicago;  Miss  Queen  Cheadle,  Chicago;  Chas.  H.  Ciliske,  Chicago; 
Mrs.  Chas.  H.  Ciliske,  Chicago;  Miss  Eleanor  Coddington,  Chicago; 
J.  W.  Conners,  Chicago;  Thos.  P.  Craig,  Colorado  Sprgs.,  Col.;  Mrs. 
Edith  Croan,  Chicago;  Betty  Cullman,  Chicago;  Otto  Cullman, 
Chicago;  Mrs.  Otto  Cullman,  Chicago. 
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E.  II.  Dahl,  Chicago;  VVm.  H.  DeBillion,  Chicago;  Anna  George 
drMilli-,  New  York  City;  S.  T.  Dciismore,  Klkhart,  Ind.;  K.  R  U-r- 
rickson,  Chicago;  H.  W.  Donaldson,  Chicago;  Mrs.  V.  E.  duClioinr, 
Fail-hope,  Ala.;  .Miss  Frances  L.  Dusenberry,  Chicago. 

Chas.  R.  Eames,  Elgin,  111.;  Charles  R.  Eckert,  Beaver,  Pa.;  Clara 
II.  Kckert,  Beaver,  Pa.;  Frederick  F.  Engelke,  Chicago;  Wilhelmine 
Engelke,  Germany;  George  E.  Evans,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  C.  J.  Ewing, 
Chicago. 

Herman  Forel,  Chicago;  A.  D.  Foyer,  Evanston,  111.;  Ann  Franklini 
Chicago;  Malcolm  Franklin,  Chicago. 

E.  B.  Gaston,  Fairhope,  Ala.;  Wilson  L.  Gill,  Mt.  Airy,  Phila., 
Pa.;  Agnes  Goedrie,  Chicago;  Edward  C.  Goedde,Chicago;  Florence 
Goedde,  Chicago;  Norma  Goedde,  Chicago;  C.  LeBaron  Goeller,  Union, 
Broome  Co.,  N.  Y.;  John  H.  Gordon,  Chicago;  Alexander  Greene, 
Chicago;  Esther  A.  Grove,  Chicago. 

R.  Hackett,  Chicago;  J.  A.  Hamm,  Enid,  Okla.;  H.  Hansen,  Chicago; 
Florence  Curtis  Hansen,  Chicago;  Henry  H.  Hardinge,  Chicago:  John 
Harrington,  Oshkosh,  Wis. ;  Charles  H.  Hartman,  Chicago;  Mrs. 
Henry  Hecht,  Chicago;  Leo  Heller,  Chicago;  Mollie  Heller,  Chicago; 
Charles  O'Connor  Hennessy,  New  York  City;  Mrs.  Chas.  O'Connor 
Hennessy,  New  York  City;  J.  H.  Hensen,  Grand  RapMs,  Mich.;  James 
E.  Hoenni,  Chicago;  Mrs.  Loraine  Hoenni,  Chicago;  W.  H.  Holly, 
Chicago;  Winthrop  H.  Hopkins,  Chicago;  Charles  Horn,  Chicago; 
Edwin  A.  Howes,  Chicago;  Mrs.  Edwin  A.  Howes,  Chicago;  Gizella 
I.  Huber,  Chicago;  N.  H.  Hyde,  Manchester,  Iowa;  Mrs.  N.  H.  Hyde, 
Manchester,  Iowa. 

J.  A.  Johnson,  Chicago;  Emil  O.  Jorgenson,  Chicago;  Mrs.  E.  O. 
Jorgenson,  Chicago;  J.  P.  Joyenson,  Chicago. 

Erwin  Kauffman,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  R.  Stephen  Keller,  Chicago;  Dr. 
T.  J.  Kelley,  Marathon,  Iowa;  Chas.  Klebanaw,  Chicago;  Leo  R. 
Klinge,  Chicago;  Benj.  F.  Krisher,  Chicago;  Ida  Krisher,  Chicago. 

W.  D.  Lamb,  Chicago;  L.  V.  LaTaste,  Dallas,  Texas;  W. 
J.,  Leary,  Chicago;  Cornelius  Leenhouts,  Milwaukee,  Wis.;  Mrs.  Cor- 
nelius Lecnhouts,  Milwaukee,  Wis.;  Fay  Lewis,  Rockford,  111.;  J.  C. 
Lincoln,  Cleveland,  O.;  Chas.  Lischer,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Morris  D.  A. 
Lynchenheim,  Chicago. 

R.  C.  Macauley,  Phila.,  Pa.;  Mrs.  Leah  D.  Maclachlan,  Chicago; 
George  C.  Madison,  Chicago;  F.  W.  Maguire,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  Mrs- 
Grace  Malensek,  Chicago;  Darwin  D.  Martin,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.;  Mrs. 
Henry  Martin,  Chicago;  J.  D.  Martin,  Elgin,  111.;  W.  E.  Martin,  Oak 
Park,  111.;  Helena  Mitchell  McEvoy,  Douglas  Island,  Alaska;  Allen 
Menger,  Chicago;  G.  A.  Menger,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Thos.  A.  Meyer, 
Chicago;  Mrs.  Thos.  A.  Meyer,  Chicago;  E.  W.  Meyers,  Chicago; 
Frank  Millar,  Chicago;  Walter  Millard,  Cincinnati,  O.;  Joseph  Dana 
Miller,  N.  Y.  City;  Mark  Millikin,  Hamilton,  O.;  Wiley  Wright  Mills, 
Chicago;  E.  C.  Moeller,  Chicago;  Aage  Moller,  Danneborg,  Nebr.; 
Dr.  Eugene  Monahan,  Chicago;  F.  H.  Monroe,  Chicago;  John  Lawrence 
Monroe,  Palos  Park,  111.;  Irene  S.  Monroe,  Palos  Park,  111.;  Dr.  Mor- 
rison, Chicago;  J.  L.  Murray,  Chicago. 

M.  J.  Neylor,  Chicago. 

Geo.  C.  Olcott,  Chicago;  Mrs.  Dorothy  M.  Olcott,  Chicago. 

Mrs.  Henrietta  Palmer,  Evanston,  111.;  Helen  B.  Paulsen,  Chicago; 
N.  B.  Paulsen,  Chicago;  Alex.  Pernod,  So.  Chicago;  D.  H.  Parkins, 
Evanston,  111. 

T.  P.  Quinn,  Chicago. 

Billy,  S.  T.  Radcliffe,  Cleveland,  O.;  Julius  J.  Reiter,  Rochester, 
Minn.;  Ray  Robson,  Lansing,  Mich.;  Mrs.  Ray  Robson,  Lansing, 
Mich.;  Thos.  Rhodus,  Chicago;  Charles  B.  Rogers,  Wisconsin;  Henry 
E.  Rohn,  Chicago;  F.  W.  Roman,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.;  Vernon  J.  Rose, 
Kansas  City,  Mo.;  Thos.  Ryan,  Chicago. 

Theodore  R.  M.  Saunders,  Chicago;  Mary  Scanlan,  Chicago; 
Dorothea  C.  Scheer,  Chicago;  Fred  Schermerhorn,  Gladbrook,  Iowa; 
Mrs.  Hoy  Mann  Schermerhorn,  Gladbrook,  Iowa;  Charlotte  O. 
Schetter,  New  York  City;  Ferdinand  Schevill,  Chicago;  Geo.  A.  Schill- 


ing, Chicago;  F.mily  E.  F.  Skeel,  Vineyard  Haven,  Mass.;  Jessie  Skinner, 
Wilmette,  111.;  A.  Lawrence  Smith,  Detroit,  Mich.;  Carl  D.  Smith, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  Charles  E.  Snyder,  Sioux  City,  Iowa;  S.  S.  Stanger, 
Ravinia,  111.;  L.  A.  Stebbins,  Chicago;  Mrs.  L.  A.  Stebbins,  Chicago; 
Frank  Stephens,  Arden,  Del.;  S.  A.  Stockwell,  Minneapolis,  Minn.; 
George  M.  Strachan,  Chicago. 

Velma  Tamme,  Chicago;  Alan  Thompson,  Toronto,  Canada;  Carl 
D.  Thompson,  Chicago;  Mrs.  E.  Tideman,  Forest  Pk.,  111;.  Eunice 
Tideman,  Chicago;  Florence  Tideman,  Wilmette,  111.;  George  Tideman, 
Chicago;  Henry  L.  T.  Tideman,  Chicago;  Mrs.  Henry  Tideman,  Chi- 
cago; H.  P.  T.  Tideman,  Chicago;  Lillian  N.  Tideman,  Chicago;  Marien 
Tideman,  Chicago;  Mildred  Tideman,  Wilmette,  111.;  S.  Tideman, 
Fisk,  Mo.;  S.  N.  Tideman,  Wilmette,  111.;  Mrs.  S.  N.  Tideman,  Wil- 
mette, 111.;  O.  A.  Toeppert,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Edwin  L.  Upp,  Gary,  Ind.;  Mrs.  Edwin  Upp,  Gary,  Ind. 

Dr.  Walter  Verity,  Chicago;  Henry  Vick,  Chicago;  Mrs.  Jos.  S. 
Vinci,  Chicago. 

Fiske  Warren,  Harvard,  Mass.;  M.  Warriner,  Kingston  on  Thames, 
Surrey,  England;  John  Weiler,  Chicago;  Arthur  H.  Westine,  Chicago; 
Edward  White,  Kansas  City,  Mo.;  John  Z.  White,  Chicago;  Mrs.  H. 
Wilde,  Chicago;  P.  R.  Williams,  Pittsburgh,  Pa  ;  August  Williges,  Iowa; 
Helena  Williges,  Sioux  City,  Iowa;  James  E.  Wilson,  Chicago;  F.  A. 
Wise,  Chicago;  Mrs.  F.  A.  Wise,  Chicago;  Walter  S.  Wright,  Kansas 
City,  Mo. 

BOOK  REVIEWS 

REMEDY   FOR  UNEMPLOYMENT 

"The  apparel  oft  proclaims  the  man,"  says  the  poet,  and  this  is 
also  true  concerning  the  inward  man, — his  business  in  life,  his  ante- 
cedents, his  training  in  a  certain  circle  of  society.  So  we  find  the  author 
of  this  book  to  be  "a  successful  manufacturer,  inventor  and  business 
man."  As  a  corollary  to  this  a  reading  of  the  book  shows  that  he  is 
not  a  scientist  or  scientific  thinker  (philosopher),  and  since  he  displays 
ignorance  of  the  very  elements  of  the  Science  of  Political  Economy, 
about  which  his  book  is  written,  we  find  that  his  deductions  are  worse 
than  useless  in  that  they  will  lead  many  untrained  readers  further  and 
further  into  the  mire.  It  is  one  of  those  books  that  might  better  never 
have  been  written. 

Well  toward  the  end  of  the  book  (p.  94)  we  find  these  words:  "The 
ignorance  and  shortsightedness  of  those  who  framed  our  banking  laws 
— or  rather  those  who  have  practically  copied  these  laws  from  Europe 
— are  alone  responsible  for  unemployment." 

This  is  Mr.  Bilgram's  conclusion,  arrived  at  without  any  science, 
and  in  a  reverse  manner — that  is,  plunging  into  the  intricacies  of  the 
subject  without  even  suggesting  the  elements,  from  which  all  scientific 
research  begins. 

The  book  purports  to  give  the  remedy  for  "overproduction,  (?)  and 
unemployment" — with  thousands  of  people  suffering  for  lack  of  the 
things  that  have  been  produced  too  abundantly.  It  starts  (Introduc- 
tion) with  "the  causes  of  overproduction."  Sec.  2,  is  " inconsistency 
of  terms;"  then  comes  "money,"  then  "credit;"  a  little  further  on 
comes  "the  scarcity  of  money;"  "the  production  of  money;"  "The 
Remedy;  Plan  one  and  plan  two."  The  last  subject  is  "The  Land 
Question"  followed  by  the  conclusion  and  an  appendix. 

The  most  casual  glance  will  show  the  student  of  Political  Economy 
that  the  procedure  is  unscientific  and  goes  at  the  subject  hind-end-to. 
That  the  conclusions  are  absurd  necessarily  follows  because  the  con- 
clusions can  never  be  more  accurate  than  the  premises  of  an  argument. 
And  one  of  the  paradoxes  of  the  human  mind  is  that  in  scarcely  any 
other  field  of  science, — mathematics,  astronomy,  chemistry,  etc. — 
would  a  writer  daie  plunge  into  the  middle  of  a  subject  while  ignoring 
and  virtually  denying,  all  of  the  elements  of  the  science  upon  which 
the  superstructure  must  rest. 

•The  Remedy  for  Overprodution  and  Unemployment.     By  Hugo  Bilgram.     Vanguard 
Press,  New  York.     Price.  50  Cents. 
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Mr.  Bilgram  and  all  other  writers  on  the  subject  must  be  scientific 
if  they  hope  to  reach  conclusions  of  any  value. 

Therefore  the  author  should  have  started  with  the  land  question 
instead  of  leaving  it  until  last.  He  should  have  borne  in  mind  that 
land  is  the  first  PRIME  factor  in  the  production  of  ALL  wealth.  Labor 
is  the  second  PRIME  factor  in  production.  Capital  is  the  third'  but 
a  secondary  factor  in  production  and  consists  of  wealth  (not  money, 
for  money  is  merely  a  yard  stick  of  values,  and  the  common  medium  of 
exchange)  produced  from  land  by  labor  and  has  comparatively  little 
weight  compared  with  the  prime  importance  of  land  and  labor.  Money 
can  be  ignored  in  the  early  stages  of  the  investigation,  for  while  it  is  of 
great  importance  it  is  as  nothing  compared  with  two  prime  factors 
of  production,  land  and  labor.  The  author  treats  of  money  first  and 
land  last  whereas  he  should  have  reversed  the  order. 

The  author  should  have  told  that  all  labor  acts  directly  or  indirectly 
upon  land.  The  banker,  and  the  "successful  manufacturer,"  the 
sailor  and  the  aviator,  all  use  land  every  minute  that  they  live,  awake 
or  asleep,  and  the  body  of  each  and  every  one  finally  goes  back  to  the 
land  whence  it  came.  Ships  on  the  ocean  rest  on  water  that  rests 
upon  land,  and  air  planes  move  upon  air  that  rests  upon  land.  Every 
human  activity  is  performed  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth,  i.e.  land. 
Land  is  the  all-important  factor  in  the  life  of  mankind,  this  last  word 
falling  under  the  term  labor.  "The  ownership  of  land  gives  the  owner- 
ship of  men,  to  a  degree,  measured  by  the  necessity,  real  or  artificial, 
for  the  use  of  land.  Place  one  hundred  men  upon  an  island  from  which 
there  is  no  escape  and  whether  you  make  one  of  them  the  absolute 
owner  of  the  other  ninety-nine,  or  the  absolute  owner  of  the  soil  of  the 
island  will  make  no  difference  either  to  him  or  to  them." 

Therefore  the  warning:  If  a  writer  on  a  Politico-Economic  subject 
fails  to  place  land  first,  labor  second,  and  capital  third,  you  may  be 
sure  that  the  book  is  of  comparatively  little  value  and  must  be  looked 
upon  with  suspicion.  This  is  true  of  Karl  Marx  and  many  other 
writers.  Marx  wrote,  "Wage,  Labor  and  Capital,"  (Pub.  Chas.  H. 
Kerr  &  Co.,  Chgo.)  and  instantly  we  should  note  the  fact  that  the  title 
should  have  been  either,  "Land,  Labor  and  Capital"  or  "  Rent,  Wages 
and  Interest."  Then  in  reading  the  pamphlet  we  are  justified  in  our 
suspicions.  Marx  was  empirical  (the  opposite  of  scientific)  and  arrives 
at  no  true  conclusions,  though  he  says  many  things  that  are  certainly 
true,  but  are  not  properly  related  to  the  other  truths  of  Political 
Economy. 

C.  LEB.  GOELLER. 

B.   H.   NADAL   CULTIVATES  THE  FAIRIES* 

It  is  not  easy  to  write  for  children;  if  any  one  thinks  it  is  let  him 
try  it.  Mr.  Nadal  has,  we  think,  succeeded.  He  has  not  made  the 
mistake  of  writing  below  the  youthful  mind.  He  has  assumed  that 
children  will  understand  some  things  which  to  the  mature  mind  require 
a  lot  of  explanation.  He  thinks  that  beneath  the  surface  of  fairy  life 
the  subtlest  lessons  in  human  behavior  may  be  conveyed  to  the  child 
mind.  We  should  like  to  try  it  out  on  some  children  of  our  acquain- 
tance. 

Mr.  Nadal  is  an  old  Single  Taxer,  a  long-time  member  of  the  Man- 
hattan Single  Tax  Club,  and  the  author  of  "Woodmites,"  recently 
produced  in  a  New  York  Theatre.  The  volume  before  us  is  pretty 
and  attractive,  and  the  illustrations,  which  are  very  charming,  are 
by  R.  F.  Bunner,  of  the  Salmagundi  Club,  who  is  the  brother  of  the 
late  H.  C.  Bunner,  once  editor  of  Puck,  who  is  pleasantly  remembered 
by  this  reviewer.  The  book  makes  an  attractive  Christmas  present. 
(See  adv.).—  J.  D.  M. 

GREGORY  WEINSTEIN   RECALLS  THE  EIGHTIES* 
Mr.  Weinstein's  reminiscences  are  of  vivid  interest.     He  was  part 
of  the  events  he  describes.     He  knew   intimately  these  leaders  of  the 

•The  Fairy  Court,  or  Judge  Weeks  and  Her  Friends.      By  B.  H.  Nadal.  Illustrated  by 
R.  F.  Bunner.     Cloth,  118  pages.     Price  $1.50.     The  Avondale  Press,  N.  Y.  City. 

•The  Ardent  Eighties.     By  Gregory  Weinstein.     Cloth,  illustrated.     182  pages:  price. 
*2.50.    The  Internationational  Press,  N.  Y.  City. 


movements  of  the  Eighties,  Henry  George,  Father  McGlynn,  Josephine 
Shaw  Lowell,  James  Redpath,  amd  many  others.  His  own  life  was 
passed  among  the  stirring  events  he  recounts. 

Mr.  Weinstein  was  a  child  of  the  Russian  pogroms.  He  describes 
the  slaughter  of  thousands  of  Jews  in  his  native  Russia,  the  raids  made 
upon  his  own  home  in  search  for  forbidden  books,  and  finally  the  en- 
thralling vision  of  America,  the  land  of  the  free,  and  the  final  escape 
of  himself  and  his  family  into  Germany,  and  thence  to  the  land  of 
promise  through  the  gates  of  Castle  Garden. 

But  he  was  soon  to  be  disillusioned.  The  land  of  promise  was  not 
all  it  had  been  pictured.  The  green  hills  and  valleys  of  his  old  home 
in  Vilna  were  at  least  preferable  to  the  dark  tenements  and  filthy  streets 
of  New  York's  lower  East  Side. 

Finally  he  drifted  into  the  printing  trade.  He  worked  for  Norman 
L.  Munro  among  others,  (Mr.  Munro  was  then  publisher  of  the  Family 
Story  Paper,  a  widely  circulated  fiction  weekly),  then  at  Polhemus'  on 
the  corner  of  Ann  and  Nassau  streets,  and  later  on  the  Leader  of  which 
Louis  Post  was  editor,  a  paper  started  mainly  to  help  Henry  George 
in  his  campaign  for  the  mayoralty  of  New  York.  He  then  drifted 
into  reportorial  work  and  finally  back  again  to  his  old  trade  of  setting 
type.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  he  sought  and  obtained  work  on 
Henry  George's  Standard.  William  McCabe  was  foreman  of  the 
composing  room. 

Mr.  Weinstein  tells  interestingly  of  Shevitch,  whose  famous  debate 
with  Henry  George,  in  which  encounter  Henry  George  was  not  at  his 
best,  will  be  recalled. 

The  chapter  treating  of  Henry  George  begins:  "In  all  my  recollec- 
tions of  the  decade  of  the  Eighties  I  can  hardly  recall  a  man  who  has 
left  a  deeper  impress  on  his  generation  than  Henry  George.  Even 
thirty  years  after  his  death,  his  name  is  revered  by  many  loyal  followers 
and  his  books  are  read  all  over  the  civilized  world." 

Mr.  Weinstein  is  not  a  Single  Taxer,  but  evidently  believes  that 
George's  remedy  will  go  far  toward  solving  the  land  and  taxation  prob- 
lems while  leaving  other  evils  in  our  "highly  complicated  industrial 
life"  to  be  cured  by  different  methods.  Evidently  Mr.  Weinstein, 
like  so  many  others,  does  not  see  the  far  reaching  nature  of  the  pro- 
posal which  goes  a  great  way  toward  solving  other  questions  beside 
the  land  and  taxation  questions. 

It  is  a  graceful  tribute  that  our  author  pays  to  Miss  Lillian  D.  Wald, 
founder  of  the  Henry  Street  Settlement,  and  he  links  her  name  with 
that  of  Jane  Adams,  whom  he  calls  "Chicago's  greatest  woman." 
Equally  to  be  commended  for  its  fine  appreciation  and  general  accuracy 
— and  it  would  do  no  harm  for  certain  ill-informed  Catholic  editors 
to  read  it— is  Mr.  Weinstein's  sketch  of  Father  McGlynn. 

There  are  others  in  this  volume  to  whom  we  are  re-introduced,  these 
devoted  souls  of  the  "ardent  eighties" — it  is  a  happy  title  that  Mr. 
Weinstein  has  selected  for  his  book — Felix  Adler,  Ernest  Howard 
Crosby,  Stanton  Coit,  Joseph  Barondess,  and  many  more.  Of  these 
we  may  say  in  the  language  of  our  author,  "They  did  not  live  in  vain." 
And  not  in  vain  has  our  author  gathered  together  these  memories  of 
his  time  and  the  fine  spirits  with  whom  he  mingled.  "Show  me  the 
company  you  keep  and  I  will  show  you  what  you  are."  And  it  must 
be  a  source  of  gratification  to  Mr.  Weinstein  that  this  was  the  company 
he  sought.  We  thank  him  sincerely  for  this  volume. 

J.  D.  M. 

BRAND   WHITLOCK   WRITES  A   POLITICAL   NOVEL* 
If  American  politics  is  anything  like  the  thing  Brand  Whitlock  pic- 
tures it,  then  right  thinking,  right  living  men  will  hesitate  to  adopt 
it  as  a  profession.     And  it  is  like  that.     Mr.  Whitlock  strips  it  of  all 
its  garish  attractions  and  presents  it  as  the  sordid  thing  it  is. 

Do  we  doubt  it?  Have  we  not  been  through  a  presidential  cam- 
paign in  which  the  all  too  obvious  sacrifice  of  principle  and  personal 
conviction  on  the  part  of  very  esteemed  and  eminent  persons  in  political 

•Big  Mat.    By  Brand  Whitlock.    Cloth,  284  pages,  price,  *2.    D.  Appleton  and  Co., 
N.  Y.  City. 
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life  has  marked  its  progress?  We  have  witnessed  appeals  to  prejudice 
and  hatreds;  we  have,  in  view  of  the  curious  comedy  performed  by 
people  and  politicians  in  a  campaign  remarkable  for  its  silliness,  grown 
almost  to  distrust  whether  government  is  worth  maintaining  at  such 
a  sacrifice  of  reason  and  sanity,  and  to  wonder  if  the  philosophic  anarch- 
ist may  not  after  all  be  right  in  his  contention  that  the  game  is  not 
worth  the  candle. 

Mr.  Whitlock  has  told  the  tragedy  of  it,  in  a  remarkable  series  of 
pictures  that  would  lend  themselves  well  to  story  form  for  a  stage  or 
film  play.  What  politics  may  do  to  the  human  soul,  how  the  very 
qualities  of  loyalty  and  friendship  which  we  so  highly  esteem,  may  be 
bent  to  the  service  of  political  corruption  and  the  destruction  of  official 
integrity,  is  told  well  and  effectively. 

Almost  every  one  knows  that  the  picture  given  is  a  true  one.  And 
most  men  in  increasing  numbers  seem  to  accept  the  entangling  alli- 
ances of  government  and  political  corruption  as  inevitable.  But  it 
is  not  really  so.  Most  of  the  temptations  that  beset  politics  can  be 
removed.  The  sources  of  political  corruption  are  traceable  to  privilege. 
Our  late  minister  of  Belgium  is  a  believer  in  the  philosophy  of  Henry 
George,  and  knows  the  answer  to  the  problem  that  he  presents  in  the 
guise  of  fiction.  He  has  not  indicated  anything  fundamental  but  he 
has  told  an  effective  story  well  worth  reading,  and  the  discerning  reader 
may  beneath  its  fictional  covering  discover  why  men  who  follow  pol- 
itics put  their  immortal  souls  in  peril. 

J.  D.  M. 

CORRESPONDENCE 

ALMOST   RIGHT 
EDITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 

Your  Dearborn  Independent  article,  "Has  The  Single  Tax  Made 
Progress, "  is  good,  and  I  am  using  it  in  what  work  I  am  doing  in  Dallas, 
but  there  is  a  fly  in  the  ointment  which  I  wish  might  be  removed.  You 
close  your  excellent  article  with  a  confession  (following  in  the  foot- 
steps of  our  illustrious  leader,  Henry  George)  that  we  do  not  really 
believe  in  our  cause.  "The  time  when  the  entire  rental  value  of  land 
will  be  taken  for  public  purposes  may  be  a  long  way  off,"  etc.  Page 
499,  Progress  and  Poverty,  Mr.  George  says: 

"Will  it  at  length  prevail?  Ultimately,  yes,  But  in  our  times, 
or  in  times  in  which  any  memory  of  us  remains,  who  shall  say?"  Ex- 
pressions like  this  indicate,  if  they  do  not  prove,  that  we  do  not  believe 
in  our  cause.  If  the  absorbtion  of  economic  rent  is  legalized  theft, 
why  not  say  so,  and  why  not  keep  on  saying  so,  instead  of  conceding 
that  we  do  not  expect  our  claims  to  be  recognized,  and  that  right  now? 
For  more  than  a  half  century  we  have  been  "studying  the  Single  Tax," 
as  if  it  required  a  Ph.  D.  to  understand  it,  instead  of  crying  "Stop 
Thief,"  and  demanding  insistently,  a  revision  of  our  laws  to  the  end 
that  he  who  creates  shall  have.  Too  much  didactics  and  too  little 
straight  from  the  shoulder  pick  handle  work  at  the  ballot  box.  Am 
I  not  almost  right? 
Dallas,  Texas.  L.  V.  LATASTE. 

[The  Editor  of  LAND  AND  FREEDOM  may  err  with  Henry  George  in 
placing  at  an  uncertain  date  the  time  when  the  entire  rental  value  of 
land  is  taken  for  public  purposes.  And  it  may  be  questionable 
whether  it  is  wise  to  hint  that  the  ultimate  realization  will  take  some 
time.  But  it  by  no  means  follows  that  this  is  a  confession  that  we 
do  not  believe  in  the  cause  we  are  advocating.  The  cause  will  ulti- 
mately prevail;  nothing  can  stop  it,  though  many  things  may  tempor- 
arily arrest  its  progress.  But  we  cheerfully  concede  that  our  Dallas 
brother  may  be  almost  right. — -Editor  LAND  AND  FREEDOM.] 

NO  TAXES  FOR  THE   FARMER 
EDITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 

On  page  59  of  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  it  is  said:  "The  land  is 
both  the  blessing  and  the  curse  of  the  farmer.  The  trouble  with  it  is 


it's  there  so  everybody  can  see  it,  and  whatever  it  can  see  government 
wants  to  tax.  But  the  foolishness  of  taxing  land  on  its  value  is  that 
sometimes  it  is  worth  its  value  and  sometimes  it  isn't,  depending  on 
the  crop.  The  value  of  the  land  is  fixed,  but  the  farmer's  income  is 
far  from  steady.  The  burden  of  the  farmer's  taxes  at  present  is  not 
how  much  he  has  to  pay  but  that  he  has  to  pay  when  he  hasn't  got  it. 
The  sensible  principle  would  seem  to  be  to  tax  the  farmer  on  what  he 
really  earns,  not  what  he  might  earn." 

The  author,  Mr.  O.  H.  Cheney,  has  forgotten  that  those  who  advo- 
cate "taxing  the  land  on  its  value"  seek  also  to  abolish  all  taxes  save 
those  levied  upon  land  values. 

He  is  right  when  he  confesses:  "How  can  you,  the  farmer,  de- 
crease your  costs?  Your  present  prices  on  the  things  you  have  to 
buy  for  the  farm  figure  about  45  per  cent,  above  pre-war  levels.  I 
do  not  see  how  this  can  be  expected  to  decrease  to  any  extent  in  any 
short  time. " 

Yet  he  does  see  that  all  the  taxes,  save  the  land  value  tax,  make  the 
farmer,  surely  the  majority  of  the  farmers,  pay  more  than  they  can 
afford  to  pay.  The  burden  of  indirect  taxation  is  much  heavier  than 
that  of  the  taxes  paid  by  the  farmer  directly.  And  indirectly  taxes 
which  increase  the  price  of  goods  fall  more  heavily  on  the  farmer  at 
the  margin  (that  is,  he  who  is  using  the  poorest  land)  for  he  has  to  pay 
the  same  prices  for  what  he  buys  as  does  the  farmer  who  cultivates 
the  most  fertile  and  valuable  land.  Only  land  value  taxation  will 
enable  governments  to  abolish  present  taxes  so  that  prices  can  be  ex- 
pected to  decrease  below  the  pre-war  level.  Only  land  value  taxation 
can  assure  to  the  farmer  who  really  earns  only  the  wages  of  his  labor 
that  he  will  not  have  to  pay  any  tax,  and  to  every  prospective  farmer 
that  he  will  never  be  called  upon  to  pay  anything  from  his  real 
earnings. 
Athens,  Greece  ING.  PAVLOS  GIANNELIA. 

NEWS  NOTES  AND  PERSONALS 

CHARLES  F.  BRUSH,  famous  in  the  art  of  electric  lighting,  and  a 
Cleveland  multimillionaire  landowner,  is  alarmed  over  future  poverty 
rather  than  the  poverty  that  can  be  seen  all  around  us  today.  He  has 
the  Malthusian  theory  fast  in  his  mind  and  says  that  "within  one 
hundred  years,  if  the  present  increase  of  population  goes  on,  some  of 
us  will  starve  to  death."  Bishop  Joseph  Schrembs,  of  the  Catholic 
diocese,  ridicules  Brush's  ideas.  He  says  of  himself  that  he  is  the 
youngest  of  16  children  and  that  if  the  eugenic  plan  of  limiting  popula- 
tion had  been  in  vogue,  he  would  have  stood  a  poor  chance  of  surviv- 
ing. He  declares  that  his  life  has  been  a  happy  one,  and  he  is  not 
sorry  to  be  here.  However  his  argument  against  Brush  does  not  touch 
the  science  of  political  economy  but  is  based  solely  on  religion. 

IT  is  grateful  news  to  Single  Taxers  throughout  the  world  that  John 
Paul  editor  of  Land  and  Liberty,  of  London,  England,  is  making 
steady  improvement  in  health. 

Land  and  Liberty  highly  commends  Spiritual  Economics,  by  John 
Emery  McLean,  of  Fairhope,  Alabama,  published  by  the  Henry  George 
Foundation  at  Pittsburgh. 

OUR  esteemed  contemporary,  the  Commonweal,  of  London,  in  its 
issue  of  September  29  reprints  from  the  July-August  issue  of  LAND 
AND  FREEDOM  the  admirable  review  of  Shaw's  book  on  Socialism  by 
Benjamin  W.  Burger. 

GEORGE  ASHER  BEECHER  is  writing  admirable  contributed  editorials 
for  the  Warren,  Pa.,  Evening  Times. 

MARK  M.  DINTENFASS,  commenting  on  a  portion  of  a  speech  by 
the  late  democratic  candidate  for  governor  in  New  Jersey,  William 
L.  Dill,  printed  elsewhere  in  this  issue,  says  in  the  Palisadian  under 
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date  of  October  31:  "It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  a  candidate  for 
the  highest  office  in  the  state  sees  the  reasonableness  of  making  these 
social  values  that  attach  to  land  pay  some  portion  of  the  public  reve- 
nues and  to  relieve  industry  and  homes  in  some  measure  of  the  burdens 
that  are  entailed  by  present  methods  of  taxation."  We  are  sorry 
that  Mr.  Dill  lost  to  his  republican  opponent. 

THE  Henry  George  Club  of  Pittsburgh  is  now  headed  by  William 
N.  McNair  as  president,  G.  W.  Wakefield,  vice  president,  Ralph  E. 
Smith,  treasurer  and  F.  W.  Maguire,  secretary. 

ANOTHER  veteran  Single  Taxer  has  passed  away  in  the  person  of 
Robert  Seibert,  of  St.  Paul,  Minn.  He  had  long  been  active  in  the 
movement  and  was  instrumental  in  securing  speaking  dates  for  John 
Z.  White,  Herbert  Bigelow,  George  H.  Duncan  and  others  through 
the  years.  He  was  in  love  with  Fairhope,  where  he  spent  many  pleas- 
ant days  and  looked  forward  to  spending  his  declining  years.  A  dis- 
ciple of  Thomas  Paine,  to  do  good  working  for  social  justice  was  the 
motivating  force  in  his  long  and  active  life.  As  late  as  October  31st, 
he  had  a  letter  in  the  St.  Paul  Dispatch  presenting  the  real  remedy  for 
unemployment.  He  died  after  an  illness  of  a  few  days  at  the  age  of 
69.  He  was  one  of  the  pioneer  sash  and  door  manufacturers  of  the 
Northwest.  He  is  survived  by  his  widow  and  three  children.  He  was 
widely  known  to  his  fellow  workers  in  the  cause  of  industrial  emanci- 
pation. 

OUR  Field  Lecturer  Hon.  George  H.  Duncan,  has  just  had  two  great 
compliments  paid  him — one  is  being  asked  to  address  the  Assessors  of 
New  Hampshire — about  500  strong — at  their  annual  meeting  on  the 
subject  "Is  The  Single  Tax  Practical"  selected  by  themselves;  and  the 
other  is  to  address  the  Farm  Labor  Bureau  of  the  U.  S.  at  their  annual 
meeting  in  Chicago,  in  December  on  the  subject,  "The  Farmer  and 
His  Taxes. " 

These  invitations  did  not  come  through  any  Single  Taxer.  They 
just  prove  what  the  educational  work  has  done  these  past  years  for 
the  movement.  When  a  vast  body  like  The  Farm  Bureau  asks  to 
have  them  addressed  on  the  subject  of  "The  Farmer  and  his  Taxes," 
Behold,  the  light  must  be  breaking. 

THE  death  of  Dr.  Frank  Crane,  at  Nice,  France,  at  the  age  of  67 
is  announced.  Dr.  Crane  was  an  ordained  Methodist  minister,  but 
left  the  ministry  to  enter  journalism.  He  made  an  almost  immediate 
success.  He  probably  reached  more  readers  with  his  syndicated  daily 
"sermons"  than  any  man  writing  in  the  world  today.  His  articles 
were  notable  neither  for  originality  nor  profundity,  but  little  excep- 
tion could  be  found  with  most  of  his  conclusions.  He  was  a  Single 
Taxer  in  his  economic  convictions  as  far  as  he  can  be  said  to  have  gone 
though  he  made  occasional  lapses  from  straight  thinking  on  the  subject. 
We  are  indebted  to  him,  however,  for  a  number  of  endorsements  of 
our  principles  which  appeared  from  his  pen,  together  with  appreciative 
notices  of  Henry  George  and  his  place  in  history. 

The  Daily  Graphic,  a  widely  circulated  tabloid  newspaper  of  this 
city,  is  running  a  series  of  Famous  Love  Letters.  On  November  1st 
a  letter  of  Henry  George  to  his  wife  appears  culled  from  the  Life  of 
Henry  George  by  his  son. 

CALVIN  BLYTHE  POWER,  our  old  friend  and  veteran  Single  Taxer, 
writes  us  from  Fayette  City,  Pa.:  "I  am  ninety-one  years  old  and 
have  never  been  sick  in  my  life."  Congratulations!  Mr.  Power 
writes  us  an  interesting  letter  and  his  penmanship  is  as  firm  as  that  of 
John  Filmer,  who  is  also  ninety-one.  And  the  intellectual  processes 
of  both  function  better  than  half  the  college  professors  and  all  the 
statesmen  we  are  afflicted  with. 


JAMES  R.  BROWN,  President  of  the  Manhattan  Single  Tax  Club, 
spoke  recently  before  the  Nassau  Bankers'  Round  Table,  a  section  of 
the  American  Institute  of  Banking. 

A  RECENT  dinner  of  the  Single  Tax  Association  of  Canada  listened 
to  addresses  from  Stanley  T.  Floyd,  R.  J.  Deachman  and  others.  Mr. 
Deachman,  who  is  secretary  of  the  Consumers  League  of  Canada, 
talked  on  the  tariff,  and  said,  "Manufacturers  were  always  asking 
for  duties  on  somebody  else's  raw  material  and  striving  to  get  their 
own  in  dutyless. "  The  newly  elected  officers  of  the  Single  Tax  Asso- 
ciation of  Canada  are  W.  A.  Douglass,  Honorary  President;  Dr. 
Stanley  T.  Floyd,  president;  Prof.  John  McGowan,  vice  president, 
Lorenzo  B.  Walling,  secretary;  Walter  J.  Ingham,  associate  secretary 
and  Allan  C.  Thompson,  treasurer. 

A  NOTABLE  victory  was  won  for  the  extension  of  the  graded  tax  plan 
to  other  cities  of  Pennsylvania  when  the  Convention  of  the  League  of 
Cities  of  the  Third  Class  met  at  New  Castle,  Pa.,  on  September  20. 
The  case  for  the  Pittsburgh  graded  tax  plan  was  presented  by  Percy 
R.  Williams.  The  Convention  adopted  unanimously  a  resolution 
endorsing  the  half  rate  tax  on  improvements,  which  has  aroused  much 
interest  in  the  state. 

The  Square  Deal,  of  Toronto,  Canada,  for  Sept-Oct.,  which  by  the 
way  is  an  exceedingly  interesting  number,  complains  that  the  pro- 
gramme of  the  late  Henry  George  Congress  was  too  full,  and  that  too 
little  time  was  allowed  for  discussion.  We  think  our  contemporary 
is  right.  But  we  must  learn  by  experience. 

P.  W.  SCHWANDER,  ("Horatio")  of  Houston,  Texas,  writes:  "Your 
pamphlet,  ''Has  the  Single  Tax  Made  Progress? "  is  good  stuff.  I  think 
the  boys  are  making  a  mistake  if  they  fail  to  circulate  it. " 

THE  Henry  George  Birthday  celebration  held  in  Providence,  R.  I.  in 
Sept.  last  is  declared  to  have  been  the  most  successful  Single  Tax  gather- 
ing ever  held  in  that  city.  So  at  least  says  former  Alderman  John 
Kelso.  Mayor  James  E.  Dunner,  of  Providence,  said  that  in  years  to 
come  the  Single  Tax  plan  may  solve  our  problem  of  raising  public 
revenue.  David  S.  Fraser  acted  as  toastmaster,  and  among  the  speakers 
were  John  T.  Giddings,  Granville  Standish,  James  A.  Doran,  S.  I. 
Randall,  Harry  Thomas,  and  William  J.  MacDugald.  There  was  a 
large  attendance. 

MR.  H.  W.  FIELDING,  of  Chester,  Va.,  sends  us  a  work  on  Civics  by 
Messrs.  Burch  &  Patterson  in  use  in  the  high  schools  of  Virginia. 
Chapter  XXVII  under  the  heading  "Proposed  Economic  Reconstruc- 
tion of  the  State, "  treats  of  the  Single  Tax  and  Socialism,  giving  the 
reasons  pro  and  con.  The  argument  is  a  fair  statement  of  our  prin- 
ciples and  the  reasons  in  opposition  are  the  current  ones.  We  may  say 
that  the  real  office  of  a  text  book  is  to  give  both  sides  and  let  the  pupil 
make  up  his  mind.  If  all  text  books  were  of  this  character  we  should 
have  little  ground  for  complaint. 

EDWARD  WHITE,  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  on  his  way  back  from  the 
Henry  George  Congress  at  Chicago  hopped  off  at  Columbia,  Mo., 
where  he  had  a  very  pleasant  visit  with  Prof.  Brown  and  family.  Mr. 
White  is  interested  in  having  Prof.  Brown  address  the  Chamber  of 
Congress  of  Kansas  City. 

THE  Liberal  Church,  of  Denver,  Colorado,  (Frank  H.  Rice,  Pres.) 
has  conferred  upon  George  Edward  Evans,  P.  R.  Williams  and  Clayton 
J.  Ewing  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  the  Henry  George  Philosophy. 

WE  hope  none  of  our  readers  will  neglect  the  address  of  Clayton  J. 
Ewing  at  the  Henry  George  Congress  printed  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 
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It  is  no  idle  compliment  to  say  that  if  Henry  George  had  not  written 
his  great  address  on  Moses  Mr.  Ewing  might  have  done  so! 

NEW  YORK  Single  Taxers  will  remember  Dr.  S.  A.  Schneidman,  who 
was  active  and  devoted  in  his  work  for  the  cause.  He  is  now  head  of 
the  Modern  Pet  Hospital  on  Long  Island.  A  recent  issue  of  the 
National  Business  Review  gives  an  interesting  sketch  of  the  doctor 
and  the  institution  over  which  he  presides. 

THE  Freeland  Club,  of  Los  Angeles,  had  as  a  guest  and  speaker  Mr. 
M.  Warriner  on  October  20.  On  October  28  the  Club  had  a  picnic 
with  a  very  full  programme.  The  president,  Chas.  James,  Dr.  Henry 
Frank  and  Prof.  Roman  were  speakers. 

MR.  MONROE  of  the  Henry  George  Lecture  Association  has  bought 
a  new  Ford  Sedan  and  intends  to  make  a  special  tour  of  the  country, 
visiting  the  libraries  of  the  United  States.  The  work  has  been  gradually 
developing  for  several  years  and  Mr.  Monroe  feels  that  this  storming 
of  the  libraries  can  be  made  an  important  part  of  our  educational  work. 
It  is  twenty-five  years  since  the  Henry  George  Lecture  Association 
was  launched. 

THE  Ithaca  Journal-News  of  recent  date  contains  an  excellent  letter 
on  "Monopolies  and  the  Farmer"  by  C.  H.  Baildon.  Mr.  Baildon 
is  himself  a  farmer  of  long  experience. 

THE  Ohio  State  Journal  has  many  a  Single  Tax  letter  from  Matthew 
Haas  which  is  the  nom-de-plume  of  George  J.  Foyer,  our  old  friend  of 
Cleveland,  Ohio.  We  wish  we  had  space  to  reprint  some  of  these.  Many 
of  our  friends  are  doing  good  work  with  their  letters  to  the  press  and 
none  better  than  Brother  Foyer. 

SENATOR  JOHN  M.  QUINN,  of  New  York,  speaking  in  Los  Angeles, 
said:  "Hoover  thinks  that  Boulder  Dam  should  be  controlled  by 
the  Power  Trust,  forgetting  that  it  is  a  natural  resource.  I  believe 
that  all  natural  resources  belong  to  the  people  and  should  be  controlled 
by  the  people,  because  God  has  given  the  natural  reesources  to  all 
the  people.  It  is  a  gift  of  God  to  all  the  people."  We  do  not  know 
how  much  of  this  Senator  Quinn  really  believes;  his  record  rather 
negatives  it,  but  we  are  nevertheless  rather  glad  to  hear  him  say  it. 

WE  acknowledge  receipt  of  a  neatly  printed  little  volume,  "How 
to  Become  a  Christian, "  by  Walter  M.  Thornton,  of  609  Grand  Avenue, 
of  Los  Angeles,  California.  Mr.  Thornton  writes  that  "Some  of  the 
dearest  memories  I  have  are  of  the  devoted,  morally  heroic  Single 
Taxers."  The  book  is  published  by  the  Frank  H.  Revell  Co.,  of  158 
Fifth  Avenue,  N.  Y.  City,  and  is  sold  for  66  cents  postpaid. 

A  POEM  having  a  real  swing  to  it  and  written  by  Warren  Worth 
Bailey,  Jr.,  son  of  the  late  editor  of  the  Johnstown  Democrat,  appeared 
in  a  recent  issue  of  that  paper  and  is  reprinted  in  Labor,  of  Washington, 
D.  C.  Young  Mr.  Bailey  has  a  talent  worth  cultivating. 

WE  reviewed  in  a  recent  issue  of  LAND  AND  FREEDOM  the  poems  of 
the  mother  of  lona  Inghan  Robinson.  Mrs.  Robinson  has  a  few  more 
copies  left,  and  we  think  our  friends  would  like  to  have  this  book  with 
its  serene  graceful  tributes  to  so  many  of  those  whose  names  are  famil- 
iar to  Henry  George  men. 

THE  Library  of  the  University  of  South  Dakota  (Vermillion,  S.  D.) 
is  in  need  of  Jan.-Feb.  1927,  issue  of  LAND  AND  FREEDOM  (No.  140) 
Will  some  of  our  readers  who  can  spare  a  copy  for  the  Library  com- 
municate with  the  Librarian. 


THE  Greenwich  Village  Historical  Society  of  this  city  listened  to 
an  address  from  George  Lloyd  on  the  evening  of  October  9.  Interested 
and  intelligent  questions  were  asked  at  the  close  and  Mr.  Lloyd  was 
invited  to  come  again.  Our  local  readers  are  asked  to  note  that  Mr. 
Lloyd  talks  over  Radio  W.  P.  C.  H.  on  Saturdays. 

WE  had  received  from  Mr.  Pavlos  Gianelia  a  translation  made  by  him 
into  Greek  of  the  Address  from  the  International  Union  for  Land  Value 
Taxation  and  Free  Trade  to  the  World  Economic  Conference  at  Geneva 
convened  by  the  League  of  Nations  in  1927.  The  title  of  the  Address 
as  our  readers  know  is  "The  Economic  Causes  of  War  and  Industrial 
Depression. "  Mr.  Gianelia  is  an  accredited  representative  from  Athens 
to  the  government  at  Vienna. 

STATEMENT  of  the  Ownership,  Management,  Circulation,  etc., 
required  by  the  Act  of  Congress  of  August  24,  1912,  of  LAND  AND 
FREEDOM,  published  Bi-Monthly  at  New  York,  N.  Y.,  for  October, 
1928,  State  of  New  York,  County  of  New  York,  ss.: 

Before  me,  a  notary  in  and  for  the  State  and  county  aforesaid, 
personally  appeared  Joseph  Dana  Miller,  who,  having  been  duly  sworn 
according  to  law,  deposes  and  says  that  he  is  the.  Editor  of  LAND  AND 
FREEDOM  and  that  the  following  is,  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and 
belief,  a  true  statement  of  the  ownership,  management,  etc.,  of  the 
aforesaid  publication  for  the  date  shown  in  the  above  caption,  required 
by  the  Act  of  August  24,  1912,  embodied  in  Section  443,  Postal  Laws 
and  Regulations,  to  wit: 

1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  publisher,  editor  and  man- 
aging editor  and  business  managers  are: 

Publisher:  Single  Tax  Publishing  Co.,  Inc.,  150  Nassau  Street, 
New  York  City. 

Editor:    Joseph  Dana  Miller,  150  Nassau  St.,  New  York  City. 

Managing  Editor :  Joseph  Dana  Miller,  150  Nassau  Street,  New 
York  City. 

Business  Manager:  Joseph  Dana  Miller,  150  Nassau  Street,  New 
York  City. 

2.  That  the  owners  are:    Single  Tax  Publishing  Co.,  Inc.,  Herman 
G.  Loew,  Pres.,  George   R.   Macey,   Sec.,    150   Nassau   Street,   New 
York  City.     None  but  Joseph  Dana  Miller  own  one  per  cent,  or  more 
of  stock. 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mortgagees,  and  other  security 
holders  owning  or  holding  1  per  cent,  or  more  of  total  amount  of 
bonds,  mortgages,  or  other  securities  are:     none. 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above,  giving  the  names  of  the 
owners,  stockholders,  and  security  holders,  if  any,  contain  not  only 
the  list  of  stockholders  and  security  holders  as  they  appear  upon  the 
books  of  the  company  but  also,  in  cases  where  the  stockholders  or 
security  holder  appears  upon  the  books  of  the  company  as  trustee  or 
in  any  other  fiduciary  relation,  the  name  of  the  person  or  corporation 
for  whom  such  trustee  is  acting,  is  given;  also  that  the  said  two  para- 
graphs contain  statements  embracing  affiant's  knowledge  and  belief 
as  to  the  circumstances  and  conditions  under  which  stockholders  and 
security  holders  who  do  not  appear  upon  the  books  of  the  company 
as  trustees,  hold  stock  and  securities  in  a  capacity  other  than  that 
of  a  bona  fide  owner;  and  this  affiant  has  no  reason  to  believe  that  any 
other  person,  association,  or  corporation  has  any  interest  direct  or 
indirect  in  the  said  stocks,  bonds,  or  other  securities  than  as  so  stated 
by  him. 

JOSEPH  DANA  MILLER, 

EDITOR. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  25th  day  of  September,  19?8. 

[Seal]  LOUIS  D.  SCHWARTZ,  Notary  Public 

New  York  County. 
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The  Fairy  Court 

A  Modern  Fairy  Story— By  B.  H.  Nadal 
Pictures  by  R.  F.  Bunner 

Avondale  Press 
PRICE  $1.50 

• 

The  Fairy  Lives  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson  though 
the  beautiful  river  has  been  so  scarred  and  devasted  by 
brick  yards  and  rock  quarries,  sand  mines  and  sewage 
that  the  fish  have  deserted  it.  But  through  her  magic 
mirror  she  studies  humanity  and  especially  children  with 
keen  sympathy  for  their  joys,  their  sorrows  and  their  faults. 

She  sends  her  messenger  Quicksilver  who  in  a  flash  re- 
turns with  the  bewildered  children  and  a  speed  maniac 
caught  in  the  moment  of  one  of  his  worst  thoughtless 
crimes — a  worse  child  than  any  of  them. 

By  amusing  methods  illustrated  by  Bunner's  many 
charming  pictures  she  shows  them  their  faults  and  sends 
them  home  better,  wiser  and  happier. 

MRS.  FISKE  writes: 

"  I   found  the   Mirror  (grown-up     eision  of  The  Fairy 
Court,  produced  at  Hecksher  Theatre),  very,  very  inter- 
esting."    Again    "Thank   you    for    allowing    me    to  read 
your  charming. — for  it  is  charming — play   Woodmites. " 
HON.  JOHN  J.  MURPHY: 

"The  Uncle  or  Aunt  who  seeks  a  holiday  book  to  tickle 
the  fancy  of  the  rising  generation  would  do  well  to  buy  a 
copy  of  "The  Fairy  Court."  The  whimsical  and  humor, 
ous  illustrations  by  R.  F.  Bunner  are  calculated  to 
make  any  normally  constructed  youngster  explode  with 
laughter." 
JOHN  CONBIN,  former  literary  manager  of  the  New  Theatre: 

"Everything  you  write  is  full  of    interest  and  charm." 
PRICE  $1.50 
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HENRY  GEORGE'S 
PROGRESS  AND  POVERTY 

Cloth  Bound,  Unabridged,  $1.00  Postpaid 

The  work  that  started  the  real  movement  for  industrial 
freedom,  whose  advocates  are  at  work  in  every  known 
country  in  the  world. 

Pronounced  "the  most  eloquent  book  that  ever  came  from 
the  hand  of  man." 
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Single  Tax  Pamphlets 

THE  LAND  QUESTION.     BY  HENRY  GEORGE. 

Abridged  by  Will  Atkinson.     28  pages.     1 0  cents  per  copy; 

3  cents  each  in  quantities  of  twenty  or  more. 


THE  CRIME  OF  POVERTY.     By  HENRY  GEORGE. 
10  cents. 


AN  OUTLINE  OF  PROGRESS  AND  POVERTY 

By  WILL  ATKINSON,  (containing  extensive  verbatim  quo- 
tations).    Single  copies,    10  cents;  3  cents  each  in  quan- 
tities of  twenty  or  more. 


JONES    ITEMIZED    RENT    BILL.     A    humorous    and 

captivating  skit  on   the  Landlord   and  Tenant  Question, 

By  JOSEPH   DANA  MILLER.     Single  copies,  5  cents; 

3  cents  in  quantities  of  ten  or  more. 


THE  ECONOMIC  CAUSES  OF  WAR  AND 
INDUSTRIAL  DEPRESSION 

Text  of  the  argument  submitted  to  the  Economic  Con- 
gress at  Geneva  by  the  International  Union  for  Land 
Value  Taxation  and  Free  Trade.  Copies  5  cents  each. 


A  SYLLABUo  OF  PROGRESS  AND  POVERTY 

By    Louis  >  F.    POST.     6    cents  each. 


DEBATE  IN  PARLIAMENT  ON  THE  TAXATION 
OF  LAND  VALUES 

Reprinted  from  LAND  AND  FREEDOM.     3  cents  per  copy. 


HAS   THE   SINGLE   TAX   MADE   PROGRESS? 

By  JOSEPH  DANA  MILLER.    An  eight  page  pamphlet.    Free 
to  all  sending  postage. 


NATURAL  LAW  IN  THE  ECONOMIC  WORLD 

By  OSCAR  H.  GEIGER 
(New  Edition)  Single  Copies  5  cents;  $3.00  per   100 


PLAIN  TALK  ON  TAXATION 

By  JAMES  R.  BROWN 
Single  Copies  5  cents;  $3.00  per  100 


THE  FARMER  AND  THE  SINGLE  TAX 

By  JAMES  R.  BROWN 
Single  Copies  5  cents;  $3.00  per   100 


NOT  A  SINGLE  TAX 

By  CHAS.  T.  ROOT 
Single  Copies  5  cents;  $3.00  per   100 


UNTAXING  INDUSTRY 

By  LIEUT.  J.  M.  HOLMES 
Single  Copies  5  cents;  $3.00  per   100 


PROTECTION  OR  FREE  TRADE  IN  CHINESI 

Paper.     Price  $1.00 


PROGRESS  AND  POVERTY  IN  CHINESE 

Stiff  Cover.     Price  $1.00 
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150  Nassau  Street  New  York  City 
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